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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  tbonght  it  practicable  to  bring  within  the  compaaa 
of  this  volume,  in  a  not  unreadable  form,  the  most  important 
facte  of  Cburcb  Ilistorj.  On  the  question  what  it  is  wise  to 
insert  ie  Boch  a  work,  and  what  it  is  best  to  exchide,  no  two 
persons  would  judge  precisely  alike.  I  must  anticipate  that 
readers  will  occasionally  be  disappointed  in  seeking  what  they 
do  not  find,  or  in  finding  what  they  may  think  it  as  well  to 
have  left  out 

There  are  two  particulars  in  which  I  have  souglit  to  make 
the  narrative  specially  serviceable*  In  the  first  place,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  exhibit  fully  the  relations  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  and  of  the  Chnrch  to  contemporaneous 
secalar  history.  It  has  been  common  to  dissect  Church  his- 
tory ont  of  the  general  history  of  mankind.  To  some  extent 
this  process  of  division  is  reqnired.  Yet  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  they  are  really  inseparable  parts  of  one  whole.  I 
have  tried  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  is  usually  done  the 
interaction  of  events  and  changes  in  the  political  sphere,  with 
the  phenomena  which  belong  more  strictly  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  religions  province.  In  tlie  second  place,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  possible  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  theological  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  compressed  state- 
ments must  be  made;  but  the  important  point  is,  not  what 
amount  of  space  is  occupied,  bnt  whether  the  exposition  is  clear 
and  exact, 

Tliere  are  two  reasons,  at  least,  why  it  is  natural  to  feel 
Bome  diffidence  in  sending  forth  a  work  of  this  kind  from  the 
press.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  traversing  so  wide  a  field  with- 
out falling  into  inaccuracies  of  more  or  less  consequence.  It  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that — where  there  is  painstaking  and  an 


i  lo  Id  die  tnidi — an  mntlior's  most  lenient  jndges  an 
die  hkfeofficd  rtodenta^  i^io  know  bj  experience  how  diflBcnlt 
il  k  to  aveid  emmL  The  other  aomee  of  embanaaBment  ia 
die  inji  i  witj  of  prawnffhy  judgment  on  ao  great  a  number 
of  penoiiB»  and  on  ao  many  matters  wUA  are  stiD  more  or  leaa 
in  dkpirteL  Follj  aenaible  of  the  reeponsibilitj  of  ndi  a  task, 
I  can  onhr  aar  tluit  I  have  folfilkd  it  with  an  honest  desire  to 
aroid  an  nntMincna.  It  baa  appeared  to  me  better  to  expre» 
firanUj  die  coodnaiooa  to  iriiidi  mj  inrest^ationa  haTe  led 
me^OQ  a  Tarietyof  topics  iriiere  differenees  of  ofHnion  exigt, 
i  to  take  nJiiyi  in  amlngmtr  or  sflenoe.  Something  of  the 
I  temper  of  an  on-]ook»r  mar  be  expected  to  resoh 
fivnhirtoffical  ttedies.  if  k»g  porsned:  nor  is  this  an  eriL  if 
Acre  is  kept  aEve  a  warm  srmpadiT  widi  die  spirit  of  1 
and  kive^  wherever  it  is  manifest. 

As  this  book  B  des^ned.  not  for  trrhniral  etodents 
sirelT,  bet  for  intdl^ent  resdevs  generaUr,  die  temptadoo  to 
into  eitwidfd  and  minirte  diacawns  on  perplexed  or 
topics  has  been  resisted.  For  eTampJp,.  as  regards 
organfiarion  of  the  Church,  wiuie  I  feei  a  ttrong 
Ae  iiMiBiries  which  haTe  been  proBecnted  ktelr  bj 
Haadu  Adolf  HarwMk*  Hetnriei.  Weimiicker.  and  odiera.  rel- 
jsxve  to  die  pfesbrier&il  office  and  kixidred  topicsi^  I  hare  ab- 
iri^mnd  bom  miading  aaj  resalu  whidu  as  it  appears  to  bm^ 
js£!l  await  iniiifnlMaj  prooL  With  die  cimkIimniis of  Li^t- 
foQC  in  his  Fdiiinn  d  Clement,  and  in  his  ~  Fhiappiaii&.*  I 
ei:«ear  at  present,  ahhovh  I  am  readr  ficir  fordier  fight. 

TW  ptia  of  ds^pensiz^  widi  fDot-naCe$  has  prereoted  me 
efeteriLe  cKcasioBalhr  to  sMdem  wriaess  <xi  4fif- 
of  die  ssbjed.  wher«  i:  woojd  bare  Hms  a 
if  not  an  ohS^atmu  so  to  dcL  Besdes  Xeasder, 
iwl  Ae  edKT  masters,  who  hare  passed  awsj.  ibere 
;  firing  se&oSars.  in  Great  Britain  as  we^  as  z^  the 
G'iiHiig»;^  to  wikOBi  I  can  cfier  no  tribcte  bst  d^a:  of  sjent 
^fnon  CDC  engaged  in  the  sszne  fttrfift^  with  lifcai- 
I  wiZ  Bot  doBw  iLTsi^L  boTOwr«  the  astis£aesa:<&  «i 
iafeeqweet  iztdeicecneas  to  die  wricsr^  cf  mr 
1  fnenl.  Dr.  Seitaff.  Camnch  Hi^ory.  fibe 
taiecdier  srjwifr!S  has  made  no  JrwrntaiimMe  pivc^eii^  is  the 


PBBFAOS.  V 

last  few  decades.  The  publications  of  Banr  and  of  other  an- 
thors  of  the  Tiibingen  school  induced  more  exhaastive  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Christianity  and  the  Church ; 
and  these  have  corrected  the  exaggerations  which  grew  out  of 
a  bias  of  philosophical  opinion  and  the  undue  fascination  exer* 
cised  by  a  plausible  theory  containing  in  it  elements  of  truth. 
The  Tubingen  criticism  threw  light  on  the  subjects  which  it 
handled,  but  its  best  service  was  the  indirect  one  of  stimulat- 
ing  inquiry. 

I  have  received  important  assistance  in  composing  this  book 
from  my  pupil,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  who  was  graduated  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  the  present  year.  On  the  basis  of 
manuscript  notes  of  my  lectures,  at  my  request,  and  under  my 
supervision,  he  undertook  to  write  out  a  number  of  chapters, 
to  be  afterwards  submitted  to  me  for  amendment.  He  more 
than  fulfilled  his  task,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  contents  as  the 
^orm  of  these  chapters ;  for  he  incorporated  matter  of  much 
value,  derived  from  his  own  reading.  I  owe,  moreover,  to  the 
diligence  of  this  promising  young  scholar  the  making  of  the 
Index. 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  L.  Kingsley,  has  once  more  given 
m^  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms  in  the  revisal  of  the  proof- 
sheets. 

Q-  P.  F. 

Kbw  Havsn,  Septomlwr  1, 1887. 
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SCOPE  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  CHITBCH  HISTOEY. 


^^^      It  belongs  to  the  hiatorj  of  the  Cliurch  to  describe  tb©  rise  aod 

■  progreas  of  that  commimity  which  had  its  beginnings  in  Palestine 
^^^^  ^  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  of  which  Jesus  ot 
dhimtii  w»^    Nazareth  was  the  founder.     It  is  the  function  of  ChurcK 

history  to  recount  the  effects  wrought  by  the  religion  of 
Ohrist  in  successive  ages  in  the  worhi  of  mankind     When  his  fol- 

(lowers  were  few  and  with  no  apparent  prospect  of  gaining  power 
and  influence,  be  pronounced  them  *'  the  light  of  the  world  "  and 
**  the  Sfilt  of  the  earth,'*  To  a  small  company  of  chosen  disciples 
he  committed  the  task  of  going  forward  with  the  work  which  ho 
had  begun  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  amorg 
men.  In  that  kingdom,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  should  advance, 
mankind  were  to  be  penetrated  mth  his  spiiit,  united  together  in 
fraternal  union,  and  brought  "nigh  unto  God,**  their  common 
Father.  In  this  Christian  society  of  the  redeemed,  prophetic 
glimpses  of  which  had  been  caught  beforehand  by  the  ancient  seera, 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  love  was  to  supplant  all  selfish  impulses 
and  principles.  It  was  involved  in  the  divine  idea  that  the  new 
kingdom  should  not  extirpate,  but  ennoble,  the  normal  activities  of 
human  nature,  and  appropriate  whatever  is  genuine  and  of  durable 
worth  in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  race.  The  conception 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  idea  and  the  goal  of  history,  is  the 
I        bond  of  union  between  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  the  relig- 

■  ion  of  the  gospel.     The  liistory  of  Israel  pointed  and  led  up  to  the 
r      coming  Messiah.     The  Messiah  came,  not  '*  for  that  nation  only," 

but  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     Before  his  coming,  the  king- 
dom existed  in  its  rudimentary  national  form.     Through  him  it 


2  INTRODUCTION. 

broke  througli  tbe  shell  in  which  it  was  confined  and  for  the  time 
protected.  Having  attained  through  him  to  its  mature  spiritual 
form,  it  was  ready  to  start  on  its  career  of  conquest 

Jeaoa  likened  the  external  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  future, 
as  it  lay  before  his  mind,  to  the  growth  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed. 
It  is  the  least  of  all  seeds — a  minute,  insignificant  germ  ;  but  the 
product  of  it  overshadows  every  other  garden  plant,  and  hecomea 
a  tree  large  enough  for  the  birds  to  settle  in  its  branches.  This 
parable  points  naturally  to  the  territorial  progress  of  Christianity 
from  land  to  land.  The  spiritual  effect  of  Christianity,  its  power  to 
transform  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  to  renovate  society^ 
Jesus  compared  to  the  operation  of  leaven  **  hid  in  tlxree  meas- 
ures of  meal,"  Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  striking  similes  the 
various  aspects  of  Church  history  may  all  be  grouped.  From  these 
DiTigjoDiof  points  of  view  it  may  b©  studied.  There  is,  first,  the 
Sy^L  Kit  history  of  Christian  missions.  The  gospel  was  a  religion 
^**"*  to  be  propagated.     It  was  not  **a  cloistered  virtue  **  to 

bo  cherished  in  secret  by  a  body  of  devotees.  The  injunction  was 
to  preach  it  to  every  creature.  Under  this  general  topic  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  falls  the  narrative  of  persecutions,  or  efforia 
to  suppress  it,  or  to  stay  its  progress,  by  force.  There  have  been 
three  principal  eras  of  missionary  conquest  The  first  embraces  the 
conversion  of  the  ancient  Bom  an  Empire  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  downfall  of  heathenism  within  its  borders.  The  second  com-- 
prises  the  conversion  of  the  uncivilized  nations,  especially  those  of 
Teutonic  blood,  by  which  the  empire  of  Rome  was  subverted,  and 
which  were  to  become  the  standard-bearers  of  modem  ci vibration. 
The  third  includes  the  modem  missionary  age,  in  particular  the 
last  two  centuries,  which  have  witnessed  a  fresh  outburst  of  mis- 
sionary zeaL  The  second  general  topic  is  the  history  of  Church 
pohty.  From  the  beginning  Christians  were  united  in 
a  visible  society,  with  its  own  officers  and  methods  of  dis- 
cipline. They  have  been  connected  together  under  different  and 
changing  systems  of  organization.  Thus  from  a  simpler  mode  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  an  hierarchical  poHty  grew  up.  Out  of  this 
pohty  in  Western  Europe  the  papacy  was  developed.  As  a  result  of 
the  Reformation  new  methods  of  Church  government  more  in  keep- 
ing with  its  spirit  were  framed.  The  Church  in  the  early  centuries, 
the  various  Christian  Ixniies  in  later  times,  have  stood  in  more  or  less 
intimate  relations  to  the  state.  Between  civil  government  and  the 
Church  there  have  been  different  degrees  of  union  and  separation, 
&nd  a  reciprocal  influence  momentous  in  its  effect     This  relation  of 
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tical  to  civil  authority,  and  the  phases  through  which  it  has 
pOBsed,  is  embraced  under  the  present  rubiic.  Thirdly,  Christian* 
,rt  ^-^      ity  was  a  doctrine.     The  teaching  of  its  founders  was 

III.  IKKtn&e,      *  T    •  1  •  1 

presentea  in  authontative  sacred  books.  Hence,  the- 
ology gradually  arose.  The  effort  to  formulate  the  gospel  and  to 
construct  a  system  of  Ckriation  trutli  began  early,  and  it  has  never 
been  discontinued,  in  the  course  of  it  there  have  been  eameBt 
studies  and  high  debates  within  the  Church,  and  numerous  con- 
flicts with  persons  and  parties  beyond  its  pale.  Theologians  have 
labored  to  define  Christianity*  to  repel  attacks  upon  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  adjust  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to  the  conclusions 
of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of 
the  formation  of  creeds  and  confessions  forms  a  distinct  branch  oi 

IV.  CbriBtiAJi  bistorical  investigation.  Foiu-tbly,  Christianity  was  a 
^^'  practical  system  m  its  purpose  and  effect  It  aimed  to 
mould  anew  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  its  adherents.  It  was  far 
more  than  a  creed  to  be  learned  and  recited.  It  was  the  source  of  a 
new  life  in  the  souh  It  set  up  moral  standards  for  the  regulation  of 
conduct  From  it  sprung  new  ethical  rules,  new  habits,  new  social 
customs.  It  shone  upon  the  earth  like  the  sun  in  the  spring-time, 
bringing  softer  breezes  and  verdure  on  the  hill-sides.  The  entii^e 
work  of  Christianity  in  respect  to  the  practical  life,  as  well  as  the 
maxims  and  sentiments  of  its  disciples  from  age  to  age^  falls  under 
this  department.  Here  is  the  place  for  considering  the  various 
types  of  Christian  experience  that  have  arisen,  and  institutions,  like 
monasticism,  au  offshoot  of  devotional  tendencies.  Here  belongs 
the  record  of  Christian  charity.  The  generic  topic  is  the  Christian 
life,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  Finally,  Christian- 
ity created  a  distinct  cuUus — forms  of  worship  peculiar  to  itself. 

V.  Ghrtetian  These  have  not  remained  unaltered.  They  have  expe- 
worebip.  rienced  wide  variations  for  better  or  for  worse.  Under 
this  division  is  treated  the  ritual  of  the  Church  in  its  different 
branches,  and  in  the  successive  ages.  Among  the  particular  topics 
are  Church  architecture,  ecclesiastical  observances,  liturgies,  hymns, 
and  Church  music. 

The  sum  total  of  the  historical  effects  of  Christianity  might  thus 
be  comprehended  under  these  five  heads :  Missions,  Polity,  Christ- 
ian  Doctrine,  Christian  Life,  Christian  Worship. 

In  narrating  the  life  of  au  individual,  we  first  take  into  view  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  that  surrounded  him  at  his  birth. 
It  is  these  that  act  upon  him  at  the  starting-point  of  Ms  career, 
and  constitute  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  shape  his  course.     We 
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from  about  3CM)  to  600,  or  from  Constantine  to  Pop€  Gregory  I., 

Christianity  as  professed  by  the  Cburcb,  and  m  defined  througli 
councils,  presents  itself  as  the  acknowledged  faith  of  the  HomaD 
Empire,  East  and  West.  In  the  subsequent  two  centuries,  from 
600  to  800,  or  from  Gregory  L  to  Charlemagne,  the  gospal 
is  received  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  over  whom  the  sway  of  the 
Church  is  estabbshed.  In  the  three  centuries  that  follow  next,  the 
sway  of  the  papacy  is  more  and  more  built  up  in  Western  Europe* 
They  bring  us  to  the  advanced  assertions  of  pontifical  authority, 
in  tlie  age  of  Hdtlebrand,  or  Gregory  VIL,  who  became  pope  in 
1073.  He  ushers  in  the  flourishing  era  of  papal  domination, 
which  continues  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to  the 
papal  reign  of  Boniface  YUL,  when  its  prestige  and  authority 
began  to  wane.  But  even  then  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
Protestant  revolt  began,  centuries  during  which  the  forces  that 
produced  that  great  revolt  were  slowly  gathering.  Thus  we  are 
carried  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  age  of  the 
Reformation  was  attended  and  followed  by  contests,  both  doctriDJil 
and  political,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  by  which 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  was  brought  to  an  end.  At  about  this  date 
may  be  placed  the  dawn  of  the  recent  period*  It  is  characterized  by 
a  new  spirit  in  philosophy  and  culture,  by  discussions  consequent 
on  tbe  spread  of  scientific  investigation,  by  debates  on  the  founda* 
tions  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  It  is  characterized,  also,  by 
tbe  growth  of  Christian  philanthropy,  the  progress  of  poEtical  and 
social  reform^  and  the  fresh  awakening  of  missionary  effort. 

The  Mlowing  is  a  summary  view  of  the  coarse  of  Cburcli  liistorj,  to  whiitk 
florrespondfl  the  plan  of  tlie  present  work  : — 

Period  I,  The  Beginnings  of  Christlanitj,  or  the  AiM>stollc  Age,  to  a.d»  1(ML 

Period  II,  The  Progreaa  of  Chrisyanity  until  Constantine,  a.d.  313. 

Pekiod  IIL  The  Supremacy  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  Worlds  to  a.  d.  590. 

Pekiod  IV.  The  Founding  of  the  Churoh  among  the  Germanic  Nationt, 
to  A.D,  800. 

Period  V-  Tbe  Ofowth  of  the  Papacy  :  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregoiy 
Vn.,  A.  a  1073, 

Period  V I.  The  Full  Sway  of  the  Papacy  in  Weatem  Europe  t  to  th« 
Aooeesion  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. »  a.o.  12^4. 

Pehiod  Vil.  The  Decline  of  the  Papacy  and  Morementa  toward  Reform  s 
to  the  posting  of  Lnther'a  Theses,  a.d.  1517. 

Period  VTTI.  The  Reformation^  and  convicts  of  the  different  Christiii 
bodies:  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  a.d.  IMH, 

Period  IX.  Changes  and  Coofliota  conBeqoent  on  a  new  era  in  Cnltara, 
PhlloBophy,  and  Science  ;  Social  Beform  ;  a  New  Stage  of  Miaaionary  Gov 
^nest :  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  L 


'  THE  8TAT1  OF  THE  WORLD  i   THE  GBNTILB  ANB  THE  JEW. 

TaE  eondition  of  the  civilized  nations  at  the  birth  of  Chmt  waa 
propitious  for  the  introductioti  and  spread  of  a  new  rehgion,  in  its 
Tue  tjine«  natuTe  adapted  to  all  mankind*  Under  the  sovereignty 
propttioM.  ^£  Borne,  beneath  the  shield  of  law  and  of  ft  government 
that  enforced  order,  they  were  combined  into  one  vast  politicftl 
body.  The  world  had  experienced  the  benefit  of  two  potent  civil- 
izing agencies,  Greek  culture  and  Roman  away.  The  old  mytho- 
logical religions,  which  sprung  originaEy  from  a  deifying  of  nature, 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  lost  their  hold  on  the  intelligent  dass. 
Notliing  had  arisen  to  fill  the  void  thus  created-  The  loss  of  faith, 
as  might  be  expected,  engendered  the  two  extremes  of  8n|>eratition 
and  infidehty,  neither  of  them  satisfyiog,  and  both  repugnant  to 
the  best  minds.  FhOosophy  had  done  an  important  work  in  enlarg- 
ing and  educating  the  intellect,  but  it  had  proved  itself  in  the  main 
powerless  to  keep  alive  religious  faith,  to  curb  the  passions,  or  to 
provide  hope  and  consolation  in  diatresB.  "Having  no  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,"  an  Apostle's  description  of  the  heathen 
generally,  was  eminently  tree  at  this  period.  Meantime  the  wliole 
course  of  events  which  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  imperial  Borne 
had  produced  and  diffused  abroad  in  the  civilized  nations  a  profli- 
gacy which  probably  has  had  no  parallel,  before  or  since,  in  the 
annals  of  the  race.  The  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  morality,  the 
prevalence  of  vice,  not  to  dwell  on  the  remorse  and  fears  of  con- 
science that  haunted  souls  not  hardened  in  evil,  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  In  many  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  more  effectual  restraint 
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i,a»,  B,a  3U 
A.D.  14. 


than  heathen  worship,  or  Greek  letters  and  philosophy,  or  Roman 
civil  law  could  furnish.  There  was  a  craving,  more  or  less  ob* 
scurelj  felt,  for  a  new  regenerating  force  that  should  enter  with 
life-giving  efficacy  into  the  heai-t  of  ancient  society.  The  age  was 
lipe  and  ready  for  the  incoming  of  such  an  epoch.  *'  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  sent  forth  his  Son/' 

When  Christ  was  bom,  which  was  four  years  before  the  date  i 
assigned  in  our  cidendar  for  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  I 
Tiwj  emiJire     Roman  world  was  governed  by  Augustus  Ctesar.    His  tri- 
umph over  the  republican  leadei-s  by  whom  his  grand- 
nncle,  Julius  Caesar,  had  been  slain,  and  his  subsequent 
naval  victory,  at  Actiurn,  over  his  colleague  and  rival,  Mark  Antony, 
hati  made  him  iindiBputed  master  of  the  empire.     His  authority  in 
the  capital  and  in  the  provinces  was  pmcticnliy  absolute,  although 
it  was  exercised  under  the  forms  of  the  extinct  republic  which  the 
earlier  CfiBsar  had  subverted.     The  poHcy  of  Augustus  was  defen- 
sive and  peaceful.     It  was  after  his  reign,  in  the  hrst  centurj',  that 
Britain,  which  had  been  repeatedly  invaded,  was  at  last,  in  86, 
fonquered  as  far  as  the  friths  of  Scotland,  and  later  still,  in  106, 
that  Dacio,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  became  a  province.     The 
Roman  dominion  extended  from  that  river  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Kile  and  the  desert  of  Africa  on  the  south,  and  stretched  eastward 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.     There  was  no  defined  boun- 
daiy  between  the  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  whose  dif- 
fering characteristics  had  much  to  do  afterwards  in  effecting  the 
politicid  separation  between  them,  and,  later  still,  in  dividing  the 
Greek  from  the  Latin  Church.   The  diffusion  of  political  privileges,  \ 
including  the  boon  of  Roman  citizenship,  was  gradually  raising  the  J 
provinces  to  a  common  level,  and  converting  Rome  into  the  me- 
tropolis, instead  of  the  mistress,  of  the  empire.    Yet  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen  was  still  a  coveted  privilege  among  the  subjects  of  the  em-i 
peror,  whether  near  or  remote.     It  conferred  important  privileges^  ( 
It  w^as  a  safeguard  against  various  indignities  and  dangers.    Nomi- 
nally, at  least,  it  made  the  possessor  of  it  a  member  of  the  ruling 
class  in  the  state. 

Whatever  tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  national  and  race  | 
antipathy,  and  to  produce  unity  and  a  sense  of  unity  among  men, 
swiBBof  onitj  pa^^d  the  way  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  Cluistiaa  I 
gwjuoed  bjr  reUgion  when  it  shoiild  appear,  and  would  serve  to  help  J 
on  its  progress.  The  subjection  in  common  of  so  many  I 
nations  to  one  government  of  itself  acted  strongly  in  this  dii^ection. 
Beyond  the  external  advantages,  such  as  the  protection  of  life^  the 
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preservation  of  order,  and  tlie  facilitating  of  intercourse,  ivhidi  the 
ewiij  of  Rome  secured,  tlie  natural  effect  of  it  was  to  evoke  a  feeling 
of  uinty.  The  sjBteni  of  Koman  law,  administered  wherever  there 
were  Roman  citizens,  was  an  educating  influence  of  a  like  tendency* 
The  mutual  influence  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  the  united 
effect  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  culture,  not  oDly  en- 
Tbe  GnekB  large tl  and  enriched  the  minds  of  men,  but  also  sei^ved  to 
•ndUteiAtijj*-  fQj.|jj  a  groundwork  of  intellectual  and  moral  sympathy. 
Among  all  the  peoples  that  haye  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history 
the  Greeks  are  the  most  eminent  for  literary  and  artistic  genius. 
Their  wonderful  creations  in  Hterature,  science,  philosophy,  and  art 
were  fast  becoming  the  common  property  of  the  nationa  It  was 
the  reasonable  boast  of  Plato,  that  while  other  races,  as  the  Phce- 
nicians,  had  been  devoted  to  money-making,  the  Greeks,  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  achieTement,  excelled  them  all  Greek  letters 
were  widely  disseminated  in  the  East  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander* 
To  him  the  populous  and  prosperous  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
which  was  planted  in  332  b.€.,  owed  its  foimdation.  Alexandria 
became  a  flourishing  seat  of  Greek  learning,  a  centime  where  the 
streams  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental  culture  were  mingled^  A  rival 
city,  in  rank  the  second  city  in  the  East,  was  Antioch  in  Syria, 
founded,  in  300  b.c,  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  fidl  of  Greek  liberty 
and  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  gave  an  additional 
impetus  to  the  spread  of  the  Greek  population  in  all  quarters.  In 
early  times  their  settlements  had  been  scattered  idong  the  coasts 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  Mediten-anean.  Greek  at  length  grew  to 
be  the  language  of  commerce,  the  vehicle  of  polite  intercourse,  and 
a  common  medium  of  communication  through  all  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  Latin  tongue,  tlie  language  of  Roman 
officials  and  of  the  Roman  legions,  was  carried  wherever  Roman 
cx)nqae8ts  and  colonies  went.  West  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  North  Africa,  it  prevailed  as  the  Greek  pre- 
vailed elsewhere. 

Under  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  increased  stimulus  was  given  to 
travel  and  intercotirse  between  different  paints  of  the  Roman  world, 
Tr»Tei  (uid  There  were  journeys  of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the 
intetconrtc  marchiug  of  legions  from  one  place  to  another.  Pii-acy 
bad  been  suppressed,  and  now  that  peace  was  establiahed  there  was 
I  a  vast  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  which  the  Jews  every- 
H  where  took  an  active  pari  There  was  much  travelling  for  health 
H     and  for  pleasure.     Roman  youth  studied  at  Athens  and  visited  the 
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see  Bome.  From  curiosity,  to  get  eraployraent  or  largesaeB,  to  buy 
and  to  sell,  to  ind  or  to  ftimiBb  amuaemeBt,  tliey  flocked  to  the 
capital. 

Am  all  religions  were  national,  when  the  independence  of  a  na- 
tion  broke  down,  a  shock  was  necessarily  given  to  rehgious  faith. 
DiflnjiOTi  of  Where  were  the  gods  that  they  did  not  shield  and  rescue 
ifcwptioimi.  their  worshippers?  The  mingling  of  so  many  divei^se 
systems  of  religion,  with  their  motley  varieties  of  ritual,  tended  to 
undermine  the  credence  wLich  they  had  attracted  from  tbeir  vota- 
ries. Still  more,  the  expansion  of  intellect,  the  observation  of  nat- 
ure, reflection,  and  philosophy  inspired  diabehef  in  the  mythological 
legends  and  ideaa  Greek  skepticism  spread  through  the  Roman 
educated  classes.  Cultivated  men  wondered  that  soothsayers  who 
chanced  to  meet,  could  look  one  another  in  the  fare  without  laugh- 
ing. Roman  oflSciala  whoso  office  it  was  to  superintend  religious 
rites,  in  private  treated  them,  and  the  imaginaiy  divinities  in 
whose  honor  they  were  solemnly  practised,  with  derision.  This 
disbelief  among  the  educated  often  extended  to  the  essential  truths 
of  natural  religion,  such  as  the  existence  of  Go  J  and  the  future  Hfe. 
Where  these  tioiths  were  defended,  writers,  as  io  the  case  of  Cicero, 
frequently  made  no  reference  to  them  in  the  exigencies  where  an 
earnest  faith  would  have  been  likely  to  express  itself. 

The  ancient  philosophy  may  be  contemplated  from  two  points 
of  view,  either  as  comprising  attempts  to  answer  hard  questions,  to 
solve  problems  respecting  the  universe,  man  and  his 
pw^n^y  Jita  destiny,  or  as  a  means  of  practical  guidance  and  solace. 
Socrates  was  the  founder  of  philosophy  in  its  higher 
departments.  With  the  exception  of  Pythagoras  (580-500  b.c),  a 
mystic  and  ascetic,  not  without  elevated  ideas,  the  earlier  specula- 
tion dealt  exclusively  with  physics  or  natural  philosophy.  With 
Socrates  (469-399  b,c.)  the  soul  was  the  absorbing  theme,  virtue 
and  moral  improvement  the  prime  objects  of  attention.  He 
asserted  theism,  divine  government  and  providence,  the  supreme 
obligation  to  obey  conscience,  the  guilt  and  folly  of  unrighteousness. 
He  believed,  though  not  without  a  mixture  of  doubt,  in  personal 
immortahty ;  but  he  shared  in  the  common  faith  in  a  multiphcity 
of  divinities,  and  laid  too  great  sti'ess  on  knowledge  or  inteUectual 
insight  as  a  necessary  ingredient  of  virtue.  By  the  earnestness  and 
nobleness  of  his  teaching,  enforced  by  the  serenity  with  which  he 
endured  death  as  a  martyr,  he  exerted  a  powerful  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. The  two  main  systetos  that  sprung  up  on  the  basis  of 
his  doctrine  were  those  of  Plato  (429-346  b.c.)  and  of  Aristotle. 
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The  lofty,  spiritual  character  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  congenial  with 

the  tone  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a  iheist^  but  with  the  quali^cation 
that  he  not  only  held  matter  to  be  eternal,  but  also  believed  in  a 
realm  of  "  ideas,*'  the  patterns  or  archetypes  of  all  realities,  and 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  Deity.  Virtue  he  defined  to  be  like- 
ness to  God  according  to  the  measm*^of  human  ability.  Like  the 
other  philosophers,  however,  he  could  present  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  God,  knew  of  no  form  of  human  association  or  brotherhood 
except  the  State,  and  made  the  highest  good  accessible  only  to 
the  more  gifted  in  intelleci  Aristotle  (384-322  mc )  was  a  theist, 
conceiTing  of  God  as  the  first  caxme  of  motion,  as  absorbed  in  self- 
contemplation,  and  with  a  personality  incomplete  and  obscure. 
His  mastery  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  discussion  of  practical  morals, 
but  especially  in  the  various  sciences  which  stand  in  no  vital  rela- 
tion to  religion.  After  Aristotle,  speculative  thought  decUned.  In 
Fhii(Moi>hr  philosophy 5  the  spirit  of  individualism  gained  ground  ; 
After  Ariirtotie.  the  State  was  no  longer  held  to  comprehend  all  the  good 
possible  to  man  ;  there  was  a  broader  outlook  on  humanity^  and  a 
quest  for  inward  strength  and  peace  amid  all  the  mutations  of  the 
world.  The  two  main  systems  that  emerged  were  the  Epicurean 
and  the  Stoic.  The  disciple s  of  Epicurus  (342-270  bx.)  made 
happiness  the  end  and  aim  of  hfe,  and  identified  virtue  with  pru- 
dence in  the  pursuit  of  it.  They  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  but  denied  that  they  take  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  Cynicg^  the  foEowers  of  Antisthenes  (c.  366  a  c*),  pre- 
sented a  caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  by  carrying  the  low 
esteem  of  outward  good  to  the  extreme  of  contempt^  and  of  disdain 
of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Diogenes  (412-323  ac),  whom 
Plato  described  as  Socrates  gone  mad,  and  whose  coarse  austeriUes 
gave  rise  to  the  story  that  he  had  made  his  abode  in  a  tub  or  cask, 
was  a  great  light  in  this  sect  The  Stoics  did  not  copy  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Cynics,  their  forerunners.  Zeno  (358-260  b.c.) 
and  Chrysippus  (280-207  rc),  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  sect,  de- 
clared  virtue  to  be  the  supreme  good.  To  live  according  to  natui'e, 
was  tlHeir  chief  maxim.  Reason  was  to  dominate  in  the  soul ;  all 
rebeilioug  emotions  were  to  be  subdued.  The  individual  is  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  occurs,  without  an  inward  murmur.  The 
apathy  of  the  Stoic  is  not  a  mere  passive  mood  ;  it  is  an  active, 
willing  resignation.  An  impersonal  fate  rules  all,  but  the  course 
of  things  is  according  to  reason  and  law.  The  world  runs  through 
a  cgrde ;  fire  is  the  primary  clement,  and  all  things  will  end  in  a 
final  conflagration.     The  sage,  from  the  serene  height  of  his  self- 
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control,  looks  with  traDquillity  on  whatever  may  take  place,  lo 
the  later  Stoics,  the  harsh  features  of  the  system  were  softened 
The  Stoic  idea  of  a  brotherhood  of  mankind  is  impressively  set 
i^iar  forth  by  EpictetuB  (c,  50-c,  120).    Marcus  Aurelius  (121- 

**'*°**^  180)  stands  on  the  same  lofty  plane  ;  and  in  Seneca  (c,  3 
RC,-65  A.n.),  the  tutor  of  Nero,  the  personality  of  God  and  the  reality 
of  a  future  life  are  distinctly  recognized,  while  in  various  precepta 
this  philosopher  breathes  a  humane  spirit  akin  to  the  gospel  The 
Stoic  philosophy  offered  no  satisfactory  view  of  the  universe  and  of 
its  design.  Ajb  a  practical  system,  it  lacked  humility,  and,  in  its 
unadulterated  form,  hardened  the  heai-t ;  but  it  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  diffusing  abroad  the  idea  of  mankind  as  forming  a  single 
community.  In  its  later  influence,  it  mitigated  the  severity  af 
servitx  of  Eoman  law.  On  the  whole,  the  ancient  philosophy  did 
H?£te?*^''  ^  work  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  the  Old 
pbnaca.  Testament  law,  in  training  the  conscience.     It  kindled 

aspirationB — for  example,  the  yearning  for  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion of  mankind — which  only  the  kingdom  of  God  could  meet 
In  this  respect  it  was  unconsciously  prophetic.  But  philosophy,  in 
the  age  when  the  gospel  appeared,  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Platonic 
school,  had  lapsed  into  pantheism.  There  was  an  eclectic  tendency, 
a  disposition  to  cull  fragments  of  doctrine  here  and  there,  and  to 
amalgamate  systems  with  one  another,  just  as  there  was  a  prevailing 
drift  towards  what  is  called  st/ncr*Hi»m  in  religion — the  comhinatioa| 
of  elements  drawn  fiv^m  the  creeds  and  cults  of  different  nations. 

Tlie  state  of  morals  in  the  Augustan  age  is  depicted  in  as  dark 
oolors  by  Seneca  as  by  Paul.     Licentiousness  and  cruelty,  the  chor- 
Bute  of         acteristic  vices  of  ancient  society,  had  been  fostered  by  ^ 
moniM,  certain  forms  of  heathen  religion.     The  immoral  tales  ol 

Greek  mythology  had  been  stigmatized  as  baneful   to  youth  byl 
Plato  and  Aristotle.     By  the  downfall  of  liberty,  and  by  intestindl 
strife,  Greek  social  life  was  demoralized.     **The  individual  had! 
begun  to  draw  away  more  and  more  from  the  State/*  and  sunk ' 
morally  to  the  position  of  '*a  man  T^ithout  a  country*/*    Roman 
virtue  gave  way  tmder  the  temptations  to  luxurj'  and  scnsualityi 
that  followed  upon  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  plunder  of  the  * 
East.   AH  ranks  of  Roman  society  were  infected  with  the  prevailing 
impurity.     Immense  sums  were  lavished  upon  luxurious  banquets. 
Vices  which  may  not  even  be  named,  were  practised  with  impunity, 
and  almost  without  reproach,*     The  multitude  of  slaves  furnished  j 
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boundless  opportiiBities  for  sensual  indulgence.  Slaves,  both  in 
city  and  countij,  were  often  treated  witb  extreme  rigor.  Infanti* 
cide  was  freely  tolerated  and  practised.  In  tbe  favorite  Boman 
amusements,  the  stage,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,  the  deg- 
radation of  morals  is  most  apparent.  The  stage  became  a  school 
of  vice  and  corruption «  The  taste  for  gla«liatorial  combats  daily  in- 
creased. In  Borne  and  in  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  multi- 
tudes of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  a^ssembled  to  witness  the  bloody 
cont-ests  of  men  with  wild  beasts,  and  of  human  combatants  with 
one  another.  The  civil  wars  which,  with  occasional  intervals,  had 
raged  from  the  conflict  of  SuUa  and  Marius  to  the  triumph  of  Au- 
gustus had  not  only  entailed  unspeakable  suffering  upon  the  coun- 
tries desolated  by  them,  but  had  done  much  to  break 
up  habits  of  industry  and  morality.  The  picture  of 
ancient  society,  even  at  that  epoch,  has  a  brighter  as  well  as  a 
darker  side.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  state  of  things  was  far 
from  being  hopeful  No  remedy  could  be  discerned  for  the  reign- 
ing evils.  Consequently,  not  a  few  minds  were  afflicted  with  de- 
spondency. It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  wreck  of  traditional  be- 
liefs, and  in  the  vague  yearning  for  an  anchor  in  the  dark  and 
troubled  sea,  many  were  inclined  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  East, 
the  seat  of  ancient,  mysterious  religions,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
there  light  and  help.  At  this  crisis  in  the  world  s  history,  the 
Saviour  was  bom. 

Philosophy,  science,  culture,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  are 
the  gift  of  the  Greeks  to  mankind  ;  law  and  civil  polity  are  a  legacy 
from  the  Romans  ;  but  *'  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  They 
had  been  of  old  conscious  of  a  spiritual  eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  "  For  what  great  nation  is  there  that  hath 
a  god  so  nigh  unto  them  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  whensoever  we  call 
upon  him  ?  And  what  great  nation  is  there  that  hath  statutes  and 
judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  ?  ** '  Nor  had  they  lost  the 
eense  of  a  high  spiritual  office  that  belonged  to  them  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  their  national  independence  was  gone 
forever.  They  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  wide-spread  **  mon- 
archy of  the  Mediterranean."  From  the  tkiie  of  Hyr- 
canus  EL,  the  last  of  the  Maccabean  rulers,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Romans.  By  their  will  and  consent^ 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  was 
made  king.    When  Herod,  an  able  ruler  but  a  tyrant,  died,  his  king- 
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dom  was  parcelled  out  amoBg  his  three  sons*  Of  these,  after  ten 
4  B,a-o  A.D,    years,  Archelaus  tetrarch  of  Judea  waa  dethroned,  and 

6^1  A. s.  banished  to  Vienne.  Then  Jndea  was  annexed  to  the 
as-^  A.D.  province  of  Syria,  and  ruled  by  procuratore,  one  of  whom 
41-M  A,i».  ^as  PontioH  PUate.  Later,  for  a  short  time,  the  domin* 
ions  of  Herod  were  united  under  his  grandson,  Herod  Agrippa  L 
At  his  death  all  Palestine  was  placed  under  procurators  subordinate 
to  the  imperial  governor  of  Syria 

Judea  was  the  hearth-stone  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  and  oon* 
tained  within  it  the  sanctuaiy  to  which  Jews  resorted  at  the  great 
Th«  Jewiifa  religious  festivals,  Jews  were  found  in  large  numbers  in 
*'***P°^  almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  A  multitude  of  exHea 
had  planted  themselves  permanently  in  Babylonia,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Jerusalem  with  the  caravans  that  followed  Ezra  (457  B.a) 
and  Nehemiah  (444  kc).  In  Alexandria  and  its  neighborhood  they 
numbered  not  less  than  a  million.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Oldi 
Testament  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  (c.  250  ac),  and  this 
Tersion,  called  the  Septuagint,  was  in  general  use  among  the 
HeOenistSi  or  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine, 
In  Antioch  and  in  other  places  in  Syria,  in  the  numerous  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Cyprus.  Crete,  and  other  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  lUyricum,  in  Rome  and  in  other 
towns  of  Italy,  Jews  bad  settled  in  large  numbers.  They  followed] 
the  example  of  the  Pbcenicians :  wherever  there  was  a  prospect  oil 
gain  through  trade  and  commerce,  Jewish  merchants  swarmed. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  when  their  political 
independence  was  extinguished,  never  4o  be  regained  except  dur- 
Period  of  the    i^g  tho  interval  after  the  Maccabean  revolt  (142-61  rc),  | 
hieroctmcy.      q^^  Jows  had  cluug  to  theiT  ftuth  aud  worship  with  an  i 
unyielding  tenacity.     The  loss  of  political  unity  had  the  effect  to  \ 
tighten  the  bands  of  race  and  of  religion.     The  period  of  the 
prophets— the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.a,  when^  in  the  conflict 
with  idolatry,  and  in  the  trials  and  perils  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
faith  of  Israel  hod  bui^s t  forth  like  a  flame  of  fire — the  period  of  | 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  of  Hosea  and  Amos,  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  had  gone  by.     From  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  the  law  with  its  strictly  defined  ritual  was  in  fuU  j 
force,  and  the  priesthood  had  supreme  controL     This  is  termed  the 
period  of  the   hagiocracy  or  hierocracy^the  age  of  sacerdotal  I 
rule.    Even  the  Samaritans,  the  worshippers  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
although  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  were  yet,  as  being  of  a 
mixed  race,  considered  aliens  and  heretics*     The  steadfast  reeist- 1 
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auce  to  Gentile  eixor  and  comiptioii  wa«i  maintained  by  the  Phari- 
Beea,  wbo,  with  the  Sadducees,  formed  the  two  principal  parties. 
The  Phari-  Tbej  Were  parties,  and  not  sects  in  the  modern  sense, 
•M-^heM^  The  PhariBees,  the  "Separated."  were  the  representa- 
"■■■""^  tives  of  the  strict€8t  orthodoxy.  They  clung  not  only  to 
the  law,  but  also  to  the  great  body  of  traditional  intei*pretation 
which  had  gathered  about  it.  Mixed  with  their  formalism  was  an 
intense,  fanatical  patriotism.  They  naturally  tended  to  casuistry 
and  quibbling,  which  gave  rise  to  hypocrisy,  and  too  often  con- 
nected itself  with  a  spirit  of  selfish  greed  and  with  joy  in  the  repu- 
tation of  sanctity.  The  Sadducees,  so  named  from  Zadok,  a  high- 
priest  in  tlie  time  of  Band,  were  composed  mainly  of  the  priestly 
nobility.  The  high  sacerdotal  offices  were  generaHy  in  their 
liands.  They  were  not  so  hostile  to  foreigners  and  foreign  influ- 
ence. They  ascribed  normal  authority  to  the  law  of  the  Peotatench 
alone.  They  were  infected  with  a  rationalistic  spirit,  had  oo  sym- 
pathy with  the  prevalent  Messiaoio  hopes,  and  disbelieted  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  reaurrection.  Both  parties  were  represented  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  great  court  or  council,  invested  with  judicial 
functions,  having  its  seat  at  Jerusalem.  In  connection  with  the 
Pharisees  stood  the  Scribes,  the  teachers  and  copyists  of  the  sacred 
booka  A  third  party ^  which  may  properly  be  called  a  sect,  were 
the  Esaeues,  numbering  a  few  thousands.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
village  communities,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
Their  strict  organization,  their  mingling  of  manual  labor  with  ex- 
ercises of  devotion,  their  renunciation  of  miirriage  and  of  property 
apart  from  the  common  stock,  their  methodical  discipline  with  its 
fixed  round  of  employments,  gave  them  a  resemblance  to  monastic 
Bocieties  or  brotherhoods  of  a  later  date.  The  abjuring  of  sacrifices, 
and  the  invocation,  in  some  obscur:)  way,  of  the  sun,  were  among 
their  principal  differences  from  orthodox  Judaism,  Ont^ 
side  of  Palestine,  at  Alexandiis,  arose  a  peculiar  type  of 
Jewish  theology,  in  which  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  curiously 
blended  i^ith  Old  Testament  teaching.  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scripturea  At  Alex- 
andria the  books  which  we  call  apocryphal  were  taken  up  into  the 
Old  Testament  canon.  One  of  them,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  was 
written  to  commend  the  Alexandrian  theology  to  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  principal  expounder  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jewish  philosophy  was  Philo,  who  was  bom  about  20  B.C. 

The  centres  of  Jewish  instruction  and  worship  were  the  syna- 
gogues, which  sprung  up  during  and  after  the  Exile.     They  were 
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found  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  alao  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  anj  considerable  eize,  where  Jews  resided.  Tlie  build- 
Tiieiyo*-  ^^^^  were  plain,  rectangular  edifices,  either  placed  on 
iTfjffne^  an  eminence  or  marked  by  a  pole  rising  from  the  roof. 

The  synagogues  were  under  the  management  of  '*  elders/'  In  them, 
on  the  Sabbath,  all  faithful  Jews  met  for  prayer,  and  to  bear  and 
to  study  the  law, 

AJtliougb  the  Jews  were  bated  for  their  exclnsiTeness,  their  zeal 
in  raixkin*^  proselytes  to  tlieir  religion  was  attended,  as  the  heathen 
writers  attest,  with  great  success.  The  proselytes  were 
of  two  classes — "proselytes  of  rigbteousnesB,"  who  were 
circumcised  and  acquired  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  privileges  of  a 
born  Israelite,  and  '*  proselytes  of  the  gate."  These  last  were  ad- 
mitted to  certain  privileges  on  the  condition  of  obeying  what  were 
called  the  seven  Noachian  precepts,  which  comprised  the  prohibi- 
tion of  uocleanness,  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  eating  of  "  flesh  with 
the  blood  thereof;" 

In  this  way  monotheistic  faith  and  worship  had  been  planted 
in  the  Boman  provinces  and  beyond  their  borders.  Along  with 
The iieMittnic  their  immovable  faith  and  their  intense  devotion  to  the 
^^^*  laWj  the  Jews  in  general  looked  for  the  coming  of  the 

day  when  the  relation  of  niler  and  snbject  would  be  reversed. 
They  longed  for  the  hour  when  they  would  be  delivered  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  foreign  rule,  and  when  dominion  would  be  trana- 
f erred  to  Jehovah's  chosen  peojjle.  The  current  interpretations  of 
prophecy  varied  in  form,  and  were  more  or  less  spiritual  in  their 
tenor.  But  the  prevalent  hope  was  of  a  political  Messiah,  who 
would  throw  off  the  hateful  Boman  domination,  and  give  victory, 
and  with  it  rest  and  comfort,  to  Israel,  His  throne  was  to  be 
erected  at  Jerusalem.  To  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion  all  nationa 
were  to  bring  their  gifts  and  oblations 
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The  major  part  of  the  Jewish  people  were  pining  for  cleliverance 
from  Roman  tyranoj.  A  few  yearned  for  a  more  spiiitual  blessing 
John  the  — ^^^  peace  of  conscience  and  purity  of  heart,  which  the 
B»i*ti«u  Messiah  would  bring  to  them.  In  this  state  of  things 
there  occurred  a  new  and  grand  outburst  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
the  final  epoch  in  the  progress  of  divine  revelation.  A  great  ex- 
citement was  kindled  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
prophet  who  in  his  stem  and  fearless  spirit,  as  well  as  iu  his  rough 
gai'b  and  austere  mode  of  life,  brought  to  mind  his  precursor,  the 
ancient  Elijah,  In  the  wild  and  thinly  settled  region  w^est  of  the 
Jordan  he  proclaimed  to  the  awe-atruek  multitude,  who  flocked  to 
hear  him,  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  exhorted  them  to 
repentance.  One  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  baptism 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary,  whose  husband  was  Joseph, 
John  would  lain  have  dechned  to  baptize  him,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  predicted  Messiah.  Some  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
iiiaittJT  of  attached  themselves  to  Jesua.  Beginning  at  that  time, 
^•"■-  the  ministry  of  Christ  continued  lor  three  and  a  half 

years,  partly  in  GaUlee,  and  in  part,  especially  towards  the  end^  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhooth  The  common  people  were  deeply 
moved  by  his  teaching,  for  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  out 
of  a  deep  well  of  spiritual  intuition,  and  as  pne  in  intimate  com* 
munion  with  God,  by  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  seni  They 
were  startled  and  impressed  by  his  miracles  of  healing,  and  by  other 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  of  tender  sympathy  with 
human  distress.  But  when  he  refused  to  countenance  their  long- 
ing for  a  violent  revolution  and  for  a  temporal  kingdom,  they  were 
easily  persuaded  to  turn  against  bim.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Pharisees,  stung  by  his  unsparing  exposure  of  their  hypocrisy  and 
spiritual  pride,  and  dreading  the  overthrow  of  their  influence,  con- 
spired to  destroy  him.  The  combination  ol  leaders  and  populace 
K    resulted  in  his  seizure,  bis  arraignment  before  Caiaphas  and  Pilate 
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ftiid  bis  cmcifi^aiL  He  had  looked  forwud  to  this  reealt.  He 
bad  watched  the  thickeniog  cloud  of  eaTy  and  hatred  which  por- 
tended the  storm  that  was  to  burst  on  his  head.  At  the  last,  orcr- 
whelmed  with  sorrow,  he  neither  yielded  to  diatmai  nor  gave  waj 
to  deflpair*  Nor  could  his  love  be  overcome  bj  the  bliDdiiesa  and 
malignity  of  those  to  whom  he  came  to  minister  He  knew  that 
Dotwithstanding  hta  death,  and  eren  by  means  of  tt^  the  purpose 
of  the  Father  to  save  the  world  through  him  would  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  expected  that  his  i^ominious  death  as  a  criminal 
would  be  the  extinction  of  his  cause.  His  immediate  followen^ 
despite  his  attempts  to  prepare  them  for  the  catastrophe^  wesre 
struck  with  sorrow  and  dismaT.  But  an  event  soon  occurred  thai 
raised  them  from  their  despondency,  and  inspired  them,  one  and 
all,  with  joy  and  comnage.  On  the  tliird  day  after  bis  death,  azkd 
afterwards  in  a  series  of  interriews,  running  through  a  definite  pe- 
riod, he  maoifeflted  himself  alive  to  them^  under  circumstaneea  thai 
dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  most  incredulcma  man  among  them  as 
to  the  reahty  of  his  resurrection.  Their  immovable  faith  in  thia 
fact  was  the  basis  of  their  preaching.  It  nerved  them  to  endure 
ostracism  and  death.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity  as  a 
power  in  the  world's  history*  After  his  final  departure  out  of  their 
sights  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  in  number  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  met  together.  Among  them  were  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  also  his  four  brothers,  whose  disbelief  had  probably 
been  vanquished  by  the  evident  fact  of  his  resurrection.  With 
T^timrm  them  Were  the  eleven — Peter»  the  brothers  John  and 
ftDdifotthiu.  Janiea,  Andrew  the  brother  of  Peter,  Philip  and  Thomas, 
Kathanael,  also  called  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus,  Simon,  who  before  hU  call  by  Jesus  had  belonged  to  the 
faction  of  ZexJota,  fierce  champions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  Judas 
the  son  of  a  James  not  otherwise  known.  All  the  twelve  were  Gah- 
leana  except  Judaa  Is<;ariot,  or  Judas  of  Kerioth,  a  place  in  Judea. 
On  the  lists  of  the  Apostles '  the  name  of  Peter  stands  first  A  cer- 
tain precedence,  not  as  implying  rule,  but  conferred  for  his  qualities 
as  a  leader,  is  given  him  by  Jesus  himself.  Impulsive,  impetuous, 
warm-hearied,  he  might  falter  under  a  sudden  onset  of  temptation, 
but  speedy  penitence  followed  upon  error.  In  the  early  perio*! 
of  Apostolic  historir  he  is  foremost  in  the  Apostolic  company.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  where  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  all 
gathered^  it  was  on  the  proposal  of  Peter  that  a  certain  Matthias 
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who  had  been  one  of  the  compaDions  of  Christ,  was  appointed  in 
the  room  of  Judas  the  Betrayer,  to  be  asiociated  witli  the  eleven 
aa  a  witneas  of  the  Lord*9  resurrection.  On  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  Passover  and  the  crucifixion,  on  an  occasion  when  the  body 
of  disciples  were  assembled  together,  startling  and  impressive 
tokens  appeared  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
These  were  miraculous  man  if  e  station  b.  Beyond  these  it  was  the 
permanent  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  believers,  as  an 
illuminating  and  sanctifying  power,  that  united  tliem  in  one  body. 

With  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  career  of  the  ** Church  militant" 
fairly  begins.  The  fei-vor  of  the  Apostles,  who  have  now  cast  off 
D»y  of  Pente-  tbeiT  timidity*,  pi^oduces  a  powerful  eftect  on  the  throng 
«*^  assembled  at  the  festival  from  all  quarters/     The  speak- 

ing with  tongues,  according  to  Luke's  account,  went  beyond  the 
glowing,  ecstatic  utterances  that  are  described  under  the  same 
name  as  occurring  later  in  the  Apostolic  churches.  It  was  a  prel* 
ade  to  a  thnlling  discourse  of  Peter,  in  which  tlie  guilt  of  putting 
to  death  the  Messiah  was  charged  with  piercing  emphasis  upon  his 
hearers^  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  his  reign  on  high  were 
proclaimed.  Thus  the  Apostles  began,  through  their  chief  six>kes- 
man,  to  give  their  testimony  to  the  world.  A  great  number—ac- 
cording to  Luke's  statement,  about  three  thousand — were  moved 
by  Peter's  exhoiiation  to  profess  repentance  and  to  receive  baj)- 
tiam. 

The  Apostles  and  the  other  disciples  were  Jews  who  believed 
tliat  the  Messiah  had  come^  had  died^  had  risen,  and  ascended,  and 
The  Cbttfch  would  again  appear  in  a  visible  form.  Aa  devout  Jews 
Se"SS^'  they  resorted  to  the  temple,  and  kept  up  all  the  legal 
•rr»iffni!d.  obscrvances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  But  they  formed 
together  a  brotherhood,  in  cordial  feOowship,  Their  converts 
multiplied.  The  commotion  caused  by  the  miraculous  healing  of 
a  cripple  at  a  door  of  the  temple  led  to  the  bringing  of  Peter  and 
John  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The  unabashed  courage  of  these  nn- 
lettered  men  excited  amazement  in  that  tribunal.  It  was  judged 
ejcpedient  to  dismiss  them  with  a  prohibition  to  teach  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  which,  however,  they  did  not  obey.'  The  increase  of  the 
popular  commotion  and  the  spread  of  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city  caused  a  second  arraignment  of  Peter  and  John.  On  this 
occasion  the  Sadducees  in  the  council  showed  special  hostility, 
which  was  held  in  check  by  the  temperate  and  politic  advice  given 
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by  the  Pharisaic  doctor,  Gamaliel. '  The  Apoatles  were  scourged  and 
again  forbidden  to  preach  ;  but  they  were  set  free.  It  ia  plain  that 
the  comparative! J  peaceful  course  of  things  could  last  only  until  the 
disciples  should  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  community.  A  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  in  consequence  of  complaints  of  neglect  in 
the  distribution  of  alma,  that  came  from  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  con- 
AppoiiiUMr-tit  verts.  This  resaltecl  in  the  appointment  of  a  class  of 
mnrSrTZi  of  oificers  Called  deacons,  to  look  after  the  poor.  The  auc- 
su-phin.  ^ggg  Qf  ^j^Q  Qf  them,  Stephen >  in  his  appeals  to  the  Helle- 
nists, bis  viotoriea  in  oral  debate,  and  especially  the  manner  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  universality  of  the  gospel — which  was  C30n- 
strued  into  an  attack  on  the  Mosaic  system  as  destined  to  pass 
away— roused  bitter  indig:nation.  Dragged  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  simimoned  to  answer  his  accusers,  he  went  over  in  a 
rapid  review  the  whole  Jewish  history,  and  broke  out  at  length  in 
a  burning  denunciation  of  the  crimes  that  had  reached  their  climax 
in  the  murder  of  the  Righteous  One.  In  a  frenzy  of  rage  the 
crowd  would  hear  no  more,  but  hurried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city,  where  he  was  stoned  to  death,  with  his  last  breath  im^ 
ploring  the  pardon  of  his  murderers. 

The  murder  of  Stephen  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
infant  Church.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  persecution  that  drove 
OonvOTrioo  of  ^^  disciples  from  Jerusalem  and  dispersed  them  in  the 
bMttwn.  neighboring  districta  The  Apostles  alone  remained  in 
ttie  city  in  some  place  of  safety  ;  for  inasmuch  as  Jei-usalem  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  centre  of  the  new  community  and  king- 
dom, it  would  not  be  right  or  seemly  for  them  to  forsake  it.  One  of 
OoQTwtaiD  *^6  deacons,  Philip,  probably  a  Hellenist,  made  converts 
in  a  city  of  Samaria*  In  Samaria,  good  seed  bad  been 
sown  by  Jesas  himsell  Peter  and  John  visited  them,  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them.  They  received  thus  the  special  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  It  was  these  miraculous  gifts  that  Simon  Magus  desired 
oootirrmion  of  to  puixihase.  There  followed  the  conversion  and  baptism 
of  the  chamberlain  of  Oie  Queen  of  Meroe,  whose  capi- 
tal was  at  Napata  on  the  Kile.  This  convert  was,  not  im* 
probably,  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  It  was  disclosed  to  the  mind  of 
Peter,  through  circumstances  connected  with  the  coDversiou  of  Cor- 
nelius, a  Roman  centurion,  and  a  few  of  his  friends,'^  that  the  gospel 
might  be  a  means  of  salvation  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  the  circuni« 
cised ;  and  in  this  proceeding  of  the  Apostle  the  brethren  at  Jeiu 
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solem,  after  requinng  an  explaoatioD,  acquiesced.*  Other  Helle- 
nistic disciples  of  CjpriiB  and  CjTene  preached  with  much  success 
to  the  **  Grecians  "■ — that  is,  the  heathen.  In  Antioch  in  Syria  a 
nucleus  was  established  for  this  class  of  disciples,  and  BarnabaH, 
liimself  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  a  person  of  conaideratioD  in  the 
Church  at  Jertusalenip  was  sent  there  to  look  after  this  new  moTe* 
ment' 

The  most  memorable  event  in  relation  to  the  carrying  of  the 
goepel  beyond  the  Ene3  of  Judaisna  was  the  conversion  of  Saul  of 
couyewion  of  Tai^us.  or  Faul,  a  name  which  be  probably  adopted  as  a 
Paul.  5»  A  o  liomati  citizen.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family*  al- 
though his  father  was  possessed  of  the  rights  of  Bom  an  citizenship. 
Tai*sus  was  «*  cultivated  city  and  a  prominent  seat  of  Stoic  phi* 
losophy ;  yet  Ptiul^s  training  was  exclusively  Jewish.'  A  scrap 
here  or  there  from  a  heathen  author,  which  had  probably  become 
a  current  sayiug,  does  not  indicate  that  he  had  read  the  classical 
^vriters.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  rigid  Pharisee,  and  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  had  a  married  sister,  to  be  trained  in  the  school 
of  Gamaliel  for  the  office  of  rabbi  He  had  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tent-maker,  on  which  he  depended  for  support.  He  was  an  appro v* 
ing  spectator  of  the  claying  of  Stephen/  and  enlisted  with  fanatical 
industry  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  disciples.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  this  cruel  business,  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  waa  a 
religious  and  meritorious  work,  that,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  it 
pleased  God  V  to  reveal  his  Sou  "  to  him  that  he  "  might  preach 
him  among  the  heathen."  *  The  next  tlu^ee  years  be  spent  in  Arabia,* 
whether  passing  the  time  mostly  in  active  labors,  or  chiefly  in  re* 
tirement,  we  have  no  means  of  kn6wing*  He  returned  to  Damas- 
cus, then  governed  by  the  Arabian  king,  Aretas ;  but  the  hostility  of 
the  Jews  compelled  him  to  %  from  that  city,'  Then  followed  (38 
A,D.)  a  visit  of  fourteen  days  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  also 
mot  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord, "  After  a  sojourn  at  Tarsus  he 
repaired  to  Antioch  (43  a.d,),  at  the  solicitation  of  Barnabas,*  to  lend 
his  help  in  the  work  which  was  going  forward  there  in  connection 
with  the  fast-growing  Gentile  ChurcL  About  this  time  (44  a-p.) 
occurred  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  brother  of  John,  who  waa 
killed  by  the  order  of  Herod  Agrippa,**  from  whose  hands  Peter, 
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wba  had  been  impriaoDetl  by  Lim»  was  delivered.  Tbeoceforward 
Jamea,  tbe  Lord*3  brother— oot  one  of  the  twelve,  but  having  virtu- 
ally the  standiiig  o!  an  Apostle — takes  the  lead  in  the  afGairs  of  the 
Jeruaaleni  Church- 

The  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Antio^h  Christian  society  are  shown 
in  the  sending  forth  of  Paul  and  B:iroabas,  with  Mark,  a  cousin  of 

Barnabas,  for  their  companion  for  a  part  of  the  way,  on 

a  preaching  tour  '  in  the  eastern  diBtricts  of  Asia  Minor. 

First  they  visited  CypruB,  where  Sergius  Faulus,  the  pro- 
consul, was  converted.  Thence  they  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ces- 
trua,  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  near  Perga  ;  from  Perga  they  pro- 
ceeded toAntioch  inPisidia,  and  from  there  eastward  tolconiuiii,  tind 
rts  far  as  Lystra  and  Derbo  in  Lycaonijv.  Retmciiif:  their  steps,  tbey 
came  back  to  Attalia,  and  sailed  directly  to  Antioch.  Wherever  tbe 
missionaries  went  a  commotion  was  eicited.  The  hostility  of  the 
Jewii  was  stirred  up,  especially  by  the  Apostles'  oflfer  of  salvation^ 
tlirough  the  gospel,  to  the  Geutileis.  In  some  places  the  heathen 
were  persuaded  by  the  Jews  to  Join  in  the  assaults  made  on  the 
preachers.  But  numerous  converts  were  won  and  chui'ches  were 
organized.  This  >vas  the  first  incursion  of  Paul  into  the  domain  of 
heathenism. 

The  third  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem— a  second  visit  had  taken 
place  to  cany  alms  to  the  Judean  brethren ' — was  an  event  of  mo- 
Tri«  omjfcT'  mtsntous  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Church 
«noe*t  Jera    and  iu  the  history  of  Christianity.     It  was  necessary  that 

the  Antioch  teachers  should  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Apostles  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  respecting  the 
heathen  converts  and  their  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  That  the 
Messiah*8  kingdom  was  to  comprehend  the  Gentiles  was  assumed  on 
all  hands.  But  the  heathen  converts  were  multiplying.  Meantime 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  members  to  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
among  whom  were  converted  Pharisees/  who  caiTied  into  the  Chris* 
tian  society  a  stubborn  attachment  to  the  legal  observances,  Wliat 
was  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  promises,  what  w^as  to  be- 
come of  Jewish  precedence  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  what  was  the 
use  in  being  a  Jew  if  the  heathen  were  to  come  in  without  first 
becoming  Israelites  in  the  manner  ordained  by  the  law  of  Moses  ? 
By  DO  definite  teaching  had  Jesus  explained  what  shape  the  new 
kingdom  was  to  take.  He  had  himself  observed,  not  in  a  servile 
spirit,  yet  faithfully,  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law.     His 
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personal  Ishovs  hatl  been  among  "  the  lost  alieep  of  the  house  of 
Israel/'  What  he  said  of  the  spiritual  natiu-e  of  religion,  of  the 
folly  of  placing  merit  in  external  ritea^  of  himself  as  superior  to  the 
Sabbath  and  the  temple,  of  the  higher  type  of  worship  that  he  had 
come  to  introduce,  of  faith  in  bim  as  the  one  thing  essential,  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  the  destriiction  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  system. 
Through  his  death  and  his  risiiig  to  a  heavenly  life  and  a  spiritual 
throne,  its  office  was  fulfilled.  It  was  historically  undermined  ;  but 
it  was  left  to  time,  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  lessons  of  Providence,  to  effect  its  downfall 

More  resolutely  than  any  other^  Paul  insisted  on  the  free  and 
universal  nature  of  the  gospel.  He,  like  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
first  carried  the  good  tidings  to  his  own  countrymen.  But  when, 
in  the  places  which  he  visited,  they  met  the  call  to  believe  in  Jesus 
with  a  scornful  rejection,  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  the 
gospel  was  welcomed.  The  offer  of  salvation  to  them  was  not  to 
be  loaded  with  the  condition  that  they  should  take  on  them  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  and  by  circumcision  enter  within  the  fold  of 
Judaism.  CorneHus  and  other  individuals  had  been  recognized  as 
brethren  without  submission  to  this  rite  j  but  they  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  circumstances  were  peculiar.  It  was  another 
question  when  whole  communities  were  springing  up,  in  which  the 
characteristic  rites  were  not  required  to  be  observed.  That  there 
should  be  perplexity  and  hesitation  among  the  Jewish  Christiana, 
who  hoped  for  the  conversion  of  their  countr3''raea  as  a  body,  was 
natural.     There  were  symptoms  of  a  grave  conflict. 

The  threatened  division  was  averted-  Paul  and  Barnabas  had 
first  a  private  conference  on  the  subject  with  the  Apostles,  *-  and 
PteiiMdthe  th^^  tti^*'  the  Jerusalem  Church  as  a  body/  The  Jeru- 
'''**"**  salem  leaders,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  had  no  fault  to 

find  with  Paul's  teaching/  When  they  saw  what  success  had  at- 
tended him,  they  gave  to  him  and  Ms  associate  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  bade  them  God-speed.  The  great  argument  for 
cathohcity,  be  it  obsei'ved,  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  convinced 
Peter  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius.  It  was  plain  that  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  had  foUowed  the  preaching  of  Paul :  the  good  fruits  were 
apparent  No  dogmatic  theory  could  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
unanswerable  facts.  The  verdict  of  Heaven  had  been  given.  The 
reason  then  assigned  for  fellowship  with  Paul  is  a  motive  to 
catholicity,  and  a  standing  rebuke  of  narrowness^  for  aU  time.    The 
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demand  of  judaizers  that  Titus,  oue  of  Paui*8  companiona,  who  was 
of  Greek  parentage,  should  be  circumcised,  the  Apostle  absolutely 
i-efused  to  comply  with.  The  caae  of  Timothy,  whose  mother  waa 
a  Jewess,  was  different  Id  this  case,  which  occurred  later,  do 
priuciple  was  at  stake  :  the  rights  ol  Gentile  believers  were  not 
involved.  In  the  conference  of  the  Antiocb  teachers  with  the  Jeni- 
salem  Church,  Peter — as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  light 
which  he  had  previously  received-^spoke  on  the  side  of  tree- 
dom.  James  followed  with  an  approval  of  what  he  had  said,  quot- 
ing in  support  of  Peters  opinion  a  passage  from  the  prophet 
Amos.  It  waa  not  well,  he  added,  to  "  trouble  "  the  Gentile  eon- 
verts.  It  was  enough  to  enjoin  on  tliem  abstinence  from  the  Eesb 
of  animals  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  heathen  godn,  from  blood, 
the  life  of  the  animfd,  held  sacred  in  the  Mosaic  sj.stem,  from  ani» 
mala  skin  with  the  blood  left  in  them,  and  from  foniication.  If 
this  moral  offence  does  not  refer  to  inceBtuous  marriages,  the 
mention  of  it  in  so  brief  a  catalogue  of  things  forbidden  indi- 
cates how  prevalent  and  how  little  condenmed  the  sin  of  impurity 
was  among  the  heathen.  There  was  nothing  iu  these  recommenda- 
tions at  variance  with  Pan  Fa  ideas^  or  which  he  would  regard  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  demanded  for  his  converts.  It  is  im- 
prol;>able  that  James  would  have  been  satisfied  if  anything  less  had 
been  required,  Tliat  he  tms  satis&ed  Paul  himself  declares.  The 
reason  assigned  by  James  for  these  restrictions,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law  was  always  read  in  the  synagogues,  may  signify  that  Jew- 
ink  Christians  would  be  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  its  requirementa 
It  is  more  commonly  understood,  however,  to  mean  that  if  the 
Gentile  converts  failed  to  abstain  from  the  obnoxious  practices,  a 
bitter  prejudice  would  be  excited  against  them  among  all  persons 
of  Jewish  birth,  and  a  barrier  to  intercourse  between  the  two 
classes  would  be  erected.  In  writing  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the 
Corinthians^  Paul  makes  no  reference  to  this  decision  at  the  confer- 
ence. Among  the  G^atians  it  was  his  right  to  be  an  Apostle  that 
was  disputed,  and  on  this  point  he  does  refer  to  the  fellowship  ac- 
corded to  him  at  Jerusalem.  Among  the  Corinthians,  in  the  dis- 
pute about  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  neither  Jews  nor 
judaizera  were  concerned-  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  Paul  re- 
garded the  act  of  the  conference,  in  itself  considered,  as  applicable 
to  Gentile  churches  which,  at  a  later  time,  he  had  planted  inde- 
pendently. There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  an  opposition  on  hifi 
port  at  any  period,  to  its  essential  pui-port  Certainly,  while  de* 
fending  the  hberty  of  the  Gentiles,  he  waa  at  pains  not  to  scan- 
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dalize  the  Jews.  "With  the  Jews/'  he  saiJ,  *'I  became  aa  a  Jew." 
The  message  of  fraternal  recogDition  from  the  Cbui-ch  at  Jerusalem 
was  sent  to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Syria  and  the  Deighboring 
district  of  Cilicia.  There  was  rejoicing  at  Antioch,  where  believers 
in  Jesus  had  first  been  called  '*  Christians." 

The  Judaizers  were  quelled  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  toler- 
ance in  the  "pillar"  Apostles  and  their  Jewish  Cbnstian  followers. 
Tb*  jodi*^  ^^^  ^^^  extreme  party  was  far  frooi  being  extirpated, 
gonr^tteooa-  ^^y  continued  to  dog  the  steps  of  Paul,  and  to  foment 
Antioeb.  suspicion  against  him  among  Christians  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. The  J  went  so  far  as  to  deny  bis  claim  to  be  an  Apostle, 
as  he  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  a 
life-long  conflict  to  wage  with  this  busy,  implacable  faction.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  Jews  who  were  not  converts  to  Clidstianity, 
he  was  pursued  with  malignant  bate  as  an  apostate  from  the  rebg- 
ion  of  Mosea  Independently  of  the  points  contended  for  by  the 
judaizers,  there  were  questions  really  left  unsettled  by  the  Jerusa- 
lem conference.  Controversy  broke  out  anew  at  Antioch.'  There 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  with  them  Peter,  at  a  time  when  be  was 
sojourning  at  Antioch,  sat  down  at  the  agapw,  or  love-feasts,  with 
their  Gentile  brethren.  Persons  of  influence  from  Jerusalem,  who 
came,  on  what  errand  we  know  not,  from  James,  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  agreement  at  the  conference  as  not  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  this  sort  of  intercourse,  and  objected  to  it ;  so  that  even 
Barnabas  and  Peter  stayed  away  from  these  Christian  gatherings  at 
a  common  table.  This  vacillation  on  the  part  of  Peter  called  out 
an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Paul,  He  complained,  not  that 
Peter  adopted  a  too  narrow  construction  of  the  Jerusalem  settle- 
ment, but  that  he  was  now,  merely  out  of  fear,  departiiig  from  his 
real  conviction^  and  by  thus  changing  bis  course  was  in  effect  say- 
ing to  the  Gentile  converts  that  they  ought  to  come  imder  the  law* 
From  this  subjection  the  Jerusalem  conference  had  declared  them 
free. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  righteoumem  was 
the  ideal  which  Paul  kept  in  view.  The  crisis  in  his  religious  life 
JartiittttoD  ^^  ^  ^^®  sippfl-^iiig^  discovery  that  his  conception  of 
^^th  righteous  character  was  superficial,  and  that  when  tried 
bylaw  he  was  self-conderane^i,  On  the  legal  path  there 
was  no  deliverance  for  him.  This  could  only  come  by  the  unmer- 
ited bestowal  of  forgiveness  through  Chnst     Receiving  Christ  as  a 
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Saviour  in  faitli,  lie  was  couacious  of  being  lifted  to  the  plane  ol 
filial  commanion  with  God.  The  faith-metlioil  of  ealvatioE  was  in 
absolute  contrast  with  the  law-methocL  To  ming^le  this  last  with  the 
one  gospel  requirement  to  believe  in  Christ,  was  to  call  iu  question 
the  adequacy  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  it  was  equivalent  to 
making  man  paiily  his  own  saviour.  These  thoughts  Paul  utters, 
with  a  force  that  springs  from  the  deepest  conviction,  in  the  com- 
ments that  he  makes  on  the  controversy  with  Peter. '  They  underlie 
his  epistles,  notably  thoso  to  the  Galatiaiis  and  to  the  Romans.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  the  later  Epistle  to  the  Ck>los* 
sians,  Paul  goes  so  far  in  the  combat  with  judaizera  as  to  call  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  the  *' rudiments,"  or  a  part  of  the  rudimentary 
stage  of  reUgion.  They  were  adapted  to  the  period  of  childhood 
and  were  a  species  of  "  bondage."  The  disuse  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
among  Jewish  Christians  would  naturally  follow  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence from  the  relinquishment  of  the  hope  of  converting  the 
Jews  as  a  body.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  held  by 
most  critics  to  have  been  written  by  a  Pauliue  disciple,  aims  to 
persuade  Jewish  believers  to  give  up  the  old  rites  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  typical  of  realities  by  which  they  have  been  Bup- 
phinted. 

The  outcome  of  the  interview  of  Paid  with  the  other  Apostles, 
in  connection  with  the  more  public  conference,  was  an  amicable 
I  division  of  labor.  He  was  to  go  to  the  heathen  ;  Petei 
was  to  go  to  the  Jews.  It  was  not  a  partition  of  terri- 
tory :  it  was  an  ethnographic,  not  a  geographic,  an'angement* 
Among  his  countrymen,  the  success  of  Peter,  we  are  told,  had  been 
parallel  with  that  of  Paul  beyond  the  Jewish  pale.  But  about  the 
earlier,  as  well  as  the  later,  missionary  career  of  Peter,  we  have 
scanty  information,  for  the  reason  that  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  gives  his 
principal  attention  to  the  labors  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles* 
This  was  natiural,  considering  that  Luke  was  himself  a  Gentile,  waa 
writing  specially  to  inskuct  Gentiles,  and  wtm  for  a  time  a  personal 
attendant  of  PauL  He  will  describe  how  the  heathen  attained  to 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  We  find  Peter  writing  an  epistle  from 
Babylon,  where  tlie  Jews  were  numerous.  He  addresses  the  Gen- 
tile believers  in  Asia  Minor,  calling  them  "the  Dispersion  " — the 
Diaspora — the  old,  famihar  designation  of  the  Israehtes  residing 
abroad  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  long  history  of  travel,  and  exer- 
tion»  and  suferingj  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Jews  was  left 
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unrecorded.  The  tradiliou  that  Peter  at  last  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Rome,  under  Nero,  is  probably  entitled  to  credit  It  is  of  earlier 
origin  thao  the  unfounded  legends  respecilKg  bis  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  Roman  Church. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Apostle  PauFa  missionary  life  is  far  from 
being  complete.  We  have  only  a  brief  sketch  of  journeys  and  toils 
that  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Large 
spaces  are  passed  over  in  silence.  For  example,  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  sufferings,  incidentally  given  J  he  refers  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  shipwrecked  three  times,  and  these  disasters  were 
all  prior  to  the  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Irlalta  described  by 
Luke,^  Shortly  after  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  be  started  on  his 
second  missionary  tour.  He  was  accompanied  by  Silas,  and  was 
vtkoTM  aeoond  joi^i^®^  hy  Timothy  at  Lystra,  He  revisited  bis  converts  in 
miMionary  Eastern  Asia  Minor,  founded  churches  in  Galatia  and 
ma,p.  Pbiygia,  and  from  Troas,  obedient  to  a  heavenly  sum- 

mons, crossed  over  to  Europe.  Having  planted  at  Philippi  a  church 
that  remained  remarkably  devoted  and  loyal  to  him,  he  followed  the 
great  Roman  road  to  Thessalonica,  the  most  important  city  in  Mace- 
dooia.  Driven  from  there  and  from  Berea,  he  proceeded  to  Athens. 
In  that  renowned  and  cultivated  city  he  discoursed  on  Mars  Hill 
to  auditoi-s  eager  for  new  ideas  in  philosophy  and  religion,  and  in 
private  debated  with  Stoics  and  Epicureans.'  At  Corinth,  which 
bad  risen  from  its  ruins  and  w*as  once  more  rich  and  prosperous 
he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  there,  probably,  that  he 
wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  theThessalonian  Christians.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Epheaus  he  returned  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Cesarea  and  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  not  long  before  Paul — a  second  Alexander,  but  on  a 
Pteoi^t  third  peaceful  expedition— began  his  third  great  missionary 
JjJjJ^**^  journey.  Taking  the  land  route  from  Antioch,  be  trav- 
S6  a^o.  ersed  Asia  IMinor  to  Ephesus,  a  flourishing  commercial 

mart,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia*  There,  with  occa- 
sional absences,  be  made  his  aljode  for  upwards  of  two  yeara  From 
EphesuB,  probably,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The 
malignant  and  partially  successful  efforts  of  judaizers  to  prevail 
on  his  Gralatian  converts,  who  were  of  Celtic  lineage,  to  adopt  th© 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  together  with  the  judaizing  assault  on  his  title 
to  be  considered  an  Apostle,  called  out  from  him  the  sharpest 
denunciation  that  we  have  from  his  pen  of  these  conspirators 
against  Christian  liberty.     From  Ephesus  Paul  also  wrote  the  First 
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Epistle  to  the  Corintbiaiis.  Tlia  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaiia 
he  probably  wrote  from  Pbihppi.  Ptirties  had  epruii^^  up  among 
them*  One  party  profesised  to  look  to  Paul  as  its  head  ;  another 
preferred  to  follow  Apollos,  the  eloquent  Alexandrian  convert, 
who  had  been  mstnieted  by  Aquila  and  Priscilk,  the  friends  ol 
Paul ;  a  third  named  themselves  after  Peter,  but  appear  not 
have  attacked  the  teaeMng  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  ortohave^ 
preached  to  the  heathen  disciples  the  necessity  of  circumcision ; 
a  fourth,  "  the  Christ  party,"  would  seem  to  have  been  Jndaizing 
in  its  character,  and  to  have  proposed  to  conline  their  allegiance 
to  the  original  Apostles  appointed  by  Jesus,  Paul  rebuked  the 
sectarian  spirit,  protested  against  party  names,  and  reminded  the 
CJorinthian  believers  that  their  teachers,  one  and  all,  were  only 
servants  of  Christ  and  of  the  flock.  Coming  down  through  Greece,^ 
he  remained  there  three  months.  There  he  composed  his  Epistla' 
to  the  Romans,  At  Rome  there  was  less  of  judaizing  rancor,  and 
his  tone  is  milder  than  in  writing  to  the  Galatians. 

The  untiring  Apostle  now  turned  his  face  towards  Jerusalem, 
He  desired  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  tlie  Pentecost  In  order 
to  aave  time,  he  sailed  past  Ephesus,  and  at  Miletus  hade  a  tender 
farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders.  He  had  fulfilled  his  pledge  giv- 
en at  the  conference,  and  he  now  carried  contributions  from  the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
Yet  he  was  not  wholly  without  misgivings  as  to  the  reception  that 
would  be  accorded  to  him  even  by  the  brethren  there.'  From  the 
unbelieving  Jews  he  could  expect  nothing  but  venomous  hostility 
Paul  »t  Jem-  ^^^  outbrcakings  of  ^dolence.  He  found,  indeed,  that 
■^f*^'  the  Jewish  Christians,  gathered  in  great  nujubers  at  the 

festival,  had  been  told  by  Jews  an  J  judaizera  that  he  was  an  active 
opponent  of  the  legal  observances,  even  when  practised  by  believers 
of  Jewish  birth.  As  at  the  earlier  conference,  James  and  the  elders 
were  cordial  in  their  feehng  and  expressions.  James  looked  on  the 
act  of  the  conference  as  a  settlement  in  relation  to  the  Gentilej 
converts  everywhere.  His  prudent  device  for  convincing  the  mis- 
informed and  prejudiced  that  Paul  was  not  waging  a  war  against 
Moses,  failed  of  its  full  effect,  owing  to  a  false  rumor  that  Paul  had 
taken  Trophimus,  a  heathen  convert  from  Ephesus,  within  the 
sacred  walls  of  the  temple.  The  Apostle  was  rescued  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Roman  garrison  from  a  mob  of  Jewish  malignants,  was 
held  ha  custody  for  two  years  at  Cesarea,  and  was  finally  enabled 
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to  accomplifih  a  long-cberisLecl  mtention  to  go  to  Borne,  by  being 
conveyed  there  as  a  pri&oiier,  he  having  made  an  appeal  to  Csasar, 
After  being  wrecked  on  the  Mediterranean  and  cast  aslLore  on  the 
island  of  Malta,  under  the  circumstances  related  in  Luke's  graphic 
and  accurate  description  of  the  YOyage/  he  went  on  his  way  in 
safety  to  the  capital  There  he  was  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Pnetorian  guard,  but  was  allowed  to  receive 
in  his  own  hired  apartments  those  who  wished  to  see  him*  He 
counted  among  his  converts  some  of  *'  Caisar's  household/*  Of  the 
circumstances  of  the  forming  of  the  Church  at  Rome  we  have  no 
knowledge.  That  Paul,  neither  in  his  Epistle  to  the  llomans  nor 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  written  from  Rome,  makes  men- 
tion of  Peter,  shows  that  the  legend  which  ascribes  its  foundation 
to  him  is  a  fiction.  This  has  been  admitted  even  by  noted  Roman 
Catholic  scholars.  It  is  possible  that  Jews,  con  veiled  at  Pentecost, 
or  driven  from  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  persecution, 
found  their  way  to  the  capital  and  foi-med  the  nucleus  of  the 
Church  there.  It  comprL'ied  l>oth  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christiana. 
Among  them  there  were  judaisdng  adversaries,  but  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  behevers  in  the  Roman  Church  regai'ded  Paul  with  sym- 
pathy and  respect  At  Rome,  during  this  period,  were  written  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians^  to  the  ColoasianSj  to  the  Philippians, 
and  to  Philemon.  The  Pastoral  Epistles^I  and  11.  Timothy  and 
Titua — imply  a  release  from  impriaonment  In  the  interval  before 
his  second  imprisonment^  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Macedonia 
and  to  have  twice  visited  Aida  Slinor  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  journeyed  as  far  West  as  Spain.  This  second  imprisonment  was 
lof  p*ui.  brought  to  an  end  by  his  martyrdom,  He  was  put  to 
death  near  the  dose  of  Nero's  reign.  Being  a  Roman 
citizen,  we  may  assume  that  he  was  beheaded^ — probably  outside  of 
the  gate»  upon  the  road  leading  to  Ostia.  No  man  living  in  that 
.  age  stands  on  so  high  a  plane,  inteEectually  and  morally,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  No  fact  in  the  history  of  that  period  is  more 
subMme  than  the  unfaltering  constancy  of  his  faith*  In  how  many 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  forming*  as  it  were,  a  chain 
from  Antioch  to  Rome,  had  he  planted  churches,  which  were  or- 
ganized, were  in  communication  with  one  another,  and  by  their 
charitable  collections,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Mother  Church  in  Jerusalem !  An  historian  has  adverted  to  the 
lact  that  shortly  after  *'  his  noble  head  fdl  under  the  eiecutioner'a 
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sword/*  the  great  temples  of  Home  and  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple  of 

Capitoline  Jupiter,  the  august  SMictuary  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  temple  OD  Mount  Zion,  were  destroyed  by  fire — as  if 
to  signalize  the  death  of  the  hero  of  the  faitb,  who  had 
smitteu  ^vith  a  fatal  blow  the  stupendous  fabrics  of  Gen- 
tile and  Jewish  worship. 

As  long  as  Chiistians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews^  it  was 
only  from  the  Jews,  who  aloue  understood  the  difference,  that  they 
FsTMMnicion  nt  ^^^  ^^  '*^^*  persecution*  It  was  natui-al  that  the  heathen 
am  by  Jcw«.  ^^  ^^^  outset  should  look  on  Christians  as  nothing  more 
than  a  Jewish  paiiy.  It  was  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  that  the 
Christian  preachers  appeared  They  were  designated  as  **Jew8" 
nt  Philippi'  by  those  who  did  not  like  to  lose  the  profits  which  they 
liad  reaped  through  a  female  diviner.  The  Proconsul  Gallio  would 
not  hear  an  accusation  which  be  naturally  supposed  to  relate  to 
points  of  Jewish  theology.'  At  Epbesus  the  Jews  brought  forward 
Alexander,  one  of  their  own  number,  to  loake  it  clear  that  they  had 
no  concern  in  the  new  preaching,  which  exposed  them  to  attack.* 
Generally,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  Romans  appear  as  upholders  of 
order,  protecting  the  Apostles  of  the  new  faith  from  the  violence 
of  Jewish  fanatics.  But  this  advantage  was  lost  the  moment 
Christianity  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  Roman  authorities  and  hj 
Perwcntion  by  ^^^  heathen  populace  to  be  a  religion  separate  from 
tha  hMtben.  Judaism,  Then  it  no  lonjger  stood  under  the  shield  that 
was  extended  over  a  national  systeii  of  worship.  It  was  an  iUegal 
religion.  Moreover,  the  attempt  to  make  proselytes,  the  organiza- 
tion of  frateruities^  and  the  holding  of  milicensed  meetings,  were 
special  offences  against  Roman  law.  The  animosity  of  the  common 
people  was  roused  on  account  of  their  superstitious  devotion  to  the 
old  diviuities,  their  idea  that  the  gods  w  ere  incensed  by  the  deser- 
tion of  the  heathen  altars  and  hence  inflicted  terrific  calamities, 
such  as  famine  and  pestilence,  and  Ihetr  general  antipathy  to  the 
ways  of  the  Christians.  The  withdrawal  of  these  from  employ- 
ments and  diversions  which  involved  in  some  form  either  a  counte- 
nance of  heathen  worship  or  of  some  species  of  immorality,  exposed 
them  to  the  charge  of  being  unsocial^  The  absence  of  any  images 
in  their  worship  suggested  the  charge  of  atheism.  The  entire  cru- 
sade of  the  Christians,  peaceful  though  it  was,  against  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  their  uarelenting  demand  of  repentance  and  regen- 
eration, could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  vinilent  opposition.    Ae  f ar  as 
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the  pereecution  of  the  Cliurcb  by  Roman  rulera  is  concerned,  the 
motive  was  not  religious  zeal  or  intolerance.  In  the  first  century 
the  cruelties  of  Nero  and  Domitijin  spining  from  pta'sonsil  spit©  or 
selfish  interest.  Afterwards  the  chief  incentive  was  political  —  th« 
desire  to  suppress  a  religion  that  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  law 
and  divisive  in  its  iijfluence.  As  Mommsen  explains,  the  laws  ex- 
cluding the  new  religion,  as  those  excluding  robbery  or  any  other 
crime,  were  always  on  the  statnte-boolL  To  what  degree  they 
should  be  enforced  was  dependent  on  tlic  will  of  the  local  tribunals, 
or  on  the  prompting,  whether  it  were  harsh  or  gentle,  of  the  central 
authority  at  Ikime.  The  same  historian  thinks  that  it  w^as  made 
the  special  business  of  the  chief  priest  in  each  province  to  see  that 
the  arrangements  for  emperor- worship,  and  other  religious  obliga- 
tions, should  be  carried  out 

The  first  marked  instance  of  heathen  enmity  on  record  was  the 
persecution  under  Nero.  It  is  described  by  the  Boman  historian 
Fflrwcntsott  by  TacituB. '  From  his  account  we  see  that  the  Christians 
Hero.  Ua.h.  ^g^e  then  well  known  as  a  distinct  sect.  Nero,  who  was 
justly  detested  for  his  brutal  tyranny,  in  order  to  avert  from  him- 
self what  was,  perhaps,  a  groundless  suspicion  of  having  set  Kome 
on  fire,  accused  the  Christians  of  having  kindled  the  flames  which 
had  laid  in  ashes  a  great  part  of  the  city.  **  A  vast  multitude  were 
convicted,"  writes  Tacitus,  *'  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  making 
the  conflagration,  as  of  hating  the  human  mce.  And  in  their  deaths 
they  were  made  the  subjects  of  sport,  for  they  were  covered  with 
the  hides  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs,  or  nailed  to 
crosses,  or  set  fire  to,  and  when  dtij  declined  were  burned  to  serve 
for  nocturnal  lights,  Nero  liad  offered  his  own  gardens  for  this  ex- 
hibition, and,  also,  exhibited  a  game  of  the  circus,  sometimes  ming- 
ling in  the  crowd  in  the  tlress  of  a  charioteer,  sometimes  standing 
in  his  chaiiot"  Tacitus  adds  that  at  last  compassion  was  felt  for 
the  victims  of  Neix>*8  ferocity,  culpable  though  they  were  deemed 
to  be*  As  to  other  cruelties  which  Christiana  may  have  suffered  in 
the  provinces  at  about  this  time,  we  have  no  authentic  information. 

The  dread  and  horror  inspired  by  Nero,  the  fact  of  his  death 

bj  his  own  hand — the  hist  of  the  Ccesarean  family — at  the  earlj 

age   of   thirty,   and   of  his   entombment   in   a  private 

sepulchre,  engeiulered  a  rumor  that  he  had  not  really 

jMrifihed.     Among  Christiana  it  took  the  fonn  that  he  had  retired 

Dejond  the  Euphr^teSj  and  would  reappear  in  the  character  of 
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Antichrist,  to  finisb  the  deatructioD  of  Borne,  the  mystic  Bobjlon, 
an  event  to  be  toOowed  immediatelj  by  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  The  appearance  of  a  number  of  pretenders  to  the  name 
and  station  of  the  vanished  emperor,  fostered  this  belief.  Long 
after  all  doubt  respecting  Nero^s  death  was  dispelled,  the  idea  that 
he  would  revisit  the  earth,  as  the  detestable  forerunner  of  the 
Lord's  advent,  still  lingered  in  the  Church. 

At  the  time  of  Paul's  death,  the  great  Jewish  war — the  result  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus — had  already  begun. 
The  jewiih  Th^  growing  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  broke  out  against 
WW,  m  A,0.  ^^^  Christians,  who  did  not  sympathize  with  their  deter- 
mination to  revolt.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  put  to  death 
(62  A.D.).  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  murder  the  traditions  vary. 
They  describe  him  as  a  model  of  righteousness,  an  ascetic,  obeying 
the  Nazarit-e  rule,  and  as  frequently  on  his  knees  in  the  temple- 
Remorai  of  ^^^  ^^^  froui  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Apostle  John 
John  Mid  oth-  transferred  liimseK  to  Asia  Minor.  He  took  up  his 
Miaor.  abode  at  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  to  an  ad?Enced  age 

and  died  near  the  close  of  the  century.  Besides  John, 
others  prominent  in  the  Church  joined  in  this  migration.  The 
Apostle  Philip  spent  his  last  days  at  Hieropolis,  in  Phrygia^  where 
he  lived  with  his  daughters.  At  least  two  other  disciples  of  Jesua 
—John,  "  the  Presbyter,"  and  Aristion,  are  known  to  have  lived  in 
this  region.  The  canonical  book  of  Revelation  was  composed  under 
the  impression  a  produced  either  by  the  Neronian  persecution,  or 
by  other  cruelties  of  a  like  character.  Its  authorship  is  ascribed  by 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  John  the  Apostle.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life,  **  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  wrote  the  Gtospel 
and  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name.  Among  the  legends  pertain- 
ing to  his  last  years  is  the  story  of  his  courage  and  kindness  in  the 
reclaiming  of  a  robber  whom  he  had  once  baptized.  It  m  related 
that  when  too  old  to  stand  he  was  wont  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  to  re- 
iterate before  the  Christian  flock  the  simple  words,  **  Little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another."  Authentic  reminiscences  of  his  benign 
influence,  and  traces  of  his  activity  long  remained  among  the 
churches  and  the  teachers  of  the  gospel  in  the  district  of  which 
Epheaus  was  the  centre. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  a 
Fftiiof  Jem-  fli^brand  thrown  into  it  by  a  soldier  of  Titus,  were  a 
•?]Sr^t*b  <^^^^^-blo^  ^^  judai^dng,  and  even  to  Jewish  Christianity. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  rites  of  Jewish  worship  were 
permitted  in  Jerusalem  after  its  capture  by  Titus,    It  is  certain  that 
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after  the  fierce  uprising  under  Bar-cocliab,  a  preieoded  MesBiab,  iu 
the  time  of  Hadrian  (135),  which  was  cni^ed  with  tremeDdoua 
slaughter,  the  old  rites  were  wholly  excluded  from  that  city.  The 
enmity  of  the  bulk  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  ver- 
F»te  or  iadft  dict  uttered  agaiust  them  as  a  nation,  through  appalling 
jcwiA^**  acts  of  Provide oce,  extinguished  all  hope  of  a  triumph 
chriBti«i!ty.  ^f  ^j^^  j^^^y  kingdom  under  Judaic  auspice Sj  and  with  it 
the  main  support  of  the  Mosaic  rites  as  practised  in  the  Church* 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Church  among  the  Gentiles  conduced  to 
the  same  result  The  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  John  are  as  cath- 
olic in  their  tone  as  are  the  writings  of  Paul,  Judaic  Christianity 
was  a  thing  outgrown*  The  religion  of  Jesus  had  broken  the  chain 
of  bondage  to  the  Old  Testament  system.  Thenceforward,  such  as 
clung  to  lie  observances  of  the  hiw  more  and  more  sink  into  the 
posiUon  of  heretical  parties,  tenacious  of  life,  but  isolated  and  dea- 
tined  to  ertinetion. 

Among  the  many  unfounded  legends  respecting  the  labors  of 
the  Apostles  is  the  tale  that  it  was  determined  by  lot  among  them 
Legend*  uf  ^^  what  couutries  they  should  go,  and  that  the  Apostles 
tiie  AfKMti«ii,  ii-ere  divided  for  this  purpose  into  three  groups.  An- 
cient, but  untrustworthy,  traditions  represent  Andrew  as  preaching 
in  Soythia,  Thomas  in  Parthia,  and,  according  to  later  accounts,  in 
India,  and  Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria*  The 
ambition  to  trace  national  churches  back  to  the  apostolic  age  ac- 
counts for  the  claim  of  the  Spaniards  that  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  preached  in  Spain,  and  that  his  body  was  transported  to 
that  country  and  was  buried  at  Compostella  ;  of  the  French,  that, 
among  others,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Lazarus  planted  the 
gospel  in  their  land  ;  of  the  English,  that  Simon  Zelotes,  Joseph  of 
Ariraathea,  and  even  Paul,  labored  in  Britain,  etc.  The  truth  is 
that  the  lives  of  most  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
of  their  death,  are  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 

There  was  an  early  tradition,  which  is  not  incredible,  that  the 
Emperor  Domitian  had  ordered  the  descendants  of  David  to  be 
slain  ;  that  the  grandchildren  of  Judas,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  were  brought  before  him ;  but  that  finding  that 
they  were  poor,  harmless  rustics,  expecting  iio  earthly 
kingdom,  he  dismissed  them  with  contempt.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  Bomitian  subjected  the  Christians  at  Rome  to  savage  per- 
secution. His  naturally  morose  and  jealous  temper  was  further 
sotured  by  military  reverses.  He  took  up  the  charge  of  atheism, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  made  against  Christians  as  well  as  Jewa 
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AmoDg  the  cod  verts  who  perished  was  Flavius  Clemeut,  the  em* 
peror'fl  couain.  This  martyr  s  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  was  banished. 
A  cemetery  of*'  Domitilla,"  one  of  the  early  burial-pkcea  of  Chris* 
tians,  was  not  unhkely  her  gift  to  her  Christian  brethren.  Other 
Chriatianfl  were  put  to  death,  some  were  banished^  and  the  property 
of  otherB  was  conEseated. 

When  we  take  into  view  the  results  of  the  preaching  of  the 

Apostles  we  see  that  gi-eat  things  were  effected.  With  some,  at 
Heauiuottiie  ^  time  wheo  miracle  and  mystery  had  a  pecuUar  fasci* 
praMtLijQg.  nation,  the  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  the  Apostles 
had  a  decisive  influence,  Othei*s,  like  the  Ethiopic  proselyte  at 
Gaza,  saw  how  conformed  to  ancient  prophecies  was  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross.  '*To  many  whose  burdens  were  heavy,  the 
peace  of  God,  which  Christianity  announced,  brought  Iiope  in  the 
room  of  hopelessness,  strength  where  there  was  weakness,  an  at- 
tractive influence  that  lifted  them  above  all  misgivings  and  diffi- 
culties, even  under  the  scoffe  of  philosophers.  Intercourse  with 
kindly  Christians  and  glimpses  of  their  quiet  domestic  virtues, 
mingled  as  these  were  with  the  courage  with  which  a  man  like  Paul 
bade  defiance  to  danger,  aroused  the  yearning  for  God  which  Christ 
had  impUod  would  appear  when  the  disciples  shoulcyiet  their  light 
shine  before  men*  The  great  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the 
powerful  religious  awakening  everywhere  consequent,  produced 
the  moat  extraordinary  commotion."  At  Jerusalemj  as  we  have 
seen,  thousands  at  one  time  embraced  the  gospeL  At  Antiochf  in 
Pisidia,  almost  the  whole  population  were  dmwn  together  to  hear 
Paul.  At  Ephesus,  Jewish  and  Greek  magicians  cast  their  books 
into  the  fire*  Hostile  Jews — exorcists — used  the  name  of  Jesus 
to  conjure  with.  Silversmiths  who  made  shrines  of  Diana  were 
afraid  that  their  business  would  be  gone*  The  goddess  was  in 
danger  of  being  deserted  by  her  votariea  The  churches  at  Je- 
rusalem, Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Home  were  ^'^ery  large. 
The  Church  at  Jerusalem  comprised  thousands  of  members.  At 
Bome^  Tacitus  informs  us,  the  Christians  were  a  great  multi- 
tude. The  cry  at  Thessalonica  was  that  the  Apostles  had  turn- 
ed the  world  upside  down.  Paul  could  say  that  the  gospel  had 
been  preached  to  every  creature,  and  was  in  all  the  world  bear- 
ing fruii '  The  Apocalypse  indicates  that  the  number  of  converts 
was  very  great*    If  they  were  generally  from  the  ranks  of  th< 
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poor  and  the  suflferiog,  tliis  waa  Dot  uniformly  the  fact  Among 
them  were  persons  who  belonged  to  the  imperial  household*  In 
the  Chtirch  there  were  women  of  wealth  and  social  position,  as 
Lydia  in  Philippi,  and  even  Domitilla,  the  kinswoman  of  Domi- 
tian.  Tliere  were  also  men  of  diatinctioD.  "Such  were  Sergius 
Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus ;  Publius,  the  Bomau  ruler  in  Malta ; 
Flavius  Clement,  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul  at  Rome  ; 
the  Aiiiarchs,  or  chief  officers  of  Asia,  at  Ephesus ; '  Dionysiua, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  at  Athens  ;  Ei-astus,  the 
public  treasurer  at  Corintli ;  the  centurion  CorDelius,  at  Cfesa- 
I'ea ;  Luke,  the  physician,  and  Theophilus,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  writings  ;  Crispus,  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogne  at  Corinth  ; 
and,  among  the  Jews,  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  Pharisees,  and 
priests.'* 


I 
I 
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The  basis  of  ecclesiastical  organization  was  the  fraternal  equal- 
ity of  hehevers.     *' All  ye  are  brethren."  '     Instead  of  a  sacerdotal 

order  there  was  a  universal  priesthood,*  Jesus  had 
CTbttrchorMftn   spokeo  of  ''  the  Church/'  in  a  sense  answering  to  the 

"congregation"  of  Israel,  a  conception  famEiar  to  Old 
Testament  readers.  Of  this  Church  be  was  to  be  the  builder. 
Complaints  on  the  part  of  one  disciple  against  another  were  to  be 
carried  to  **the  Chiu-ch/*  the  body  of  disciples,  with  the  Apostles  at 
their  head.  His  injunctions  to  the  Apostles  to  superintend  the 
flock,  and  the  rites  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper,  imply 
definite  association.  The  synagogue  naturally  served  as  a  model 
in  the  organization  of  churches.  They  are  even  called  by  that  name 
in  the  Epistle  of  James/  This  was  their  character  at  tlie  outset. 
Yet  the  fii-st  office  created,  that  of  deacons,  sprung  out  of  the  specitd 

needs  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  there  being  no  of- 
»bd  the  •idor**  fice  just  like  it  in  the  synagogue.  The  organization  of  the 
******'  Gentile  brotherhoods  was  gradual.     In  writing  to  Cor- 

inth, Paul  does  not  distinctly  refer  to  officers  as  existing  there  ;  yet 
he  speaks  of  those  called  of  God  to  help  and  to  govern/  At  first 
the  deacons  had  it  for  their  business  to  see  to  the  poor,  Luke  gives 
no  account  of  the  institution  of  the  eldership,  perhaps  because  thia 
same  office  was  a 'well-known  feature  in  the  Jewish  s^magogiies.  In 
the  Church,  as  in  the  synagogue,  the  elders  or  presbyters  were  equal 
in  rank,  although  one  of  the  "  rulers  of  the  synagogue  "  among  th© 
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JewB  mil)*  have  sometimes  acted  as  president  of  the  board.  In  the 
Gentile  churches,  the  presbyters  are  also  called  *' bishops,"  the 
translation  of  a  Greek  word  meaning  "overseers."  The  two  words 
are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  same  officers  indiacrim* 
iuately.  The  word  bishor^  or  **  overseer,"  was  familiar  in  this  seoae 
to  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint  version.  Both 
t«rms,  *  presbyter  "  and  **  bishop,"  appeal*  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  designate  officers  of  municipal  and  ol 
private  coiporations.  What  iniloence  was  exerted  from  this  use  of 
the  teruiH»  and  from  the  Gentile  example  of  similar  offices,  remaina 
to  be  determined.  The  work  of  the  council  of  elders  in  aU  the 
churches  was  primarily  to  superintend  religious  worship,  and  in 
part  to  watch  over  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  brotherhood. 
They  were  first  chosen  "  to  nde,"  not  to  teach  ;  yet  the  ability  to 
teach  was  soon  deemed  an  important  qualification,  and  became  both 
an  essential  and  a  leading  function  of  the  office, ' 

The  capacity  to  hold  office,  or  to  minister  in  whatever  way  to 
the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  was  regarded  as  a  gift  of 
the  Spirit — a  charisma.     Of  course^  the  designation  to 
bu\«  mp'  these  varied  ministries  accorded  with  the  natural  talents 

**"*"    ■  and  aptitudes  of  the  individuals  thus  selected  and  em- 

powered by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ab  far  as  spiiitual  quickening  and 
instruction  were  concerned,  they  comprised  the  gift  of  tongues^  a 
form  of  ecstatic,  un in telhgible  utterance,  which  those  possessed  of  a 
gift  of  interpretation  explained  ;  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  of  fervent 
s|3eech,  which  deeply  movetl  the  auditoi's,  whether  believers  already, 
or  heathen  who  came  into  the  meetings ;  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits, 
or  of  judging  whether  the  addresses  made  came  from  a  true  and 
divine  source  ;  and  the  gift  of  teaching,  or  of  discoursing  in  a  more 
quiet  and  connected  style.  Those  perceived  to  be  endowed  with 
this  last  gift  w^ere  recognized  as  **  teachers.'*  and  formed  a  class 
called  by  this  name.  "  Evangelists  "  were  missionaries^  deputies  of 
the  Apostles,  selected  by  them  to  assist  in  their  mission ai-y  work. 
Timothy,  Titus,  Silas,  and  others  belonged  to  this  class.  The 
elders  and  deacons  in  the  several  churches  vfere  chosen  by  the  body 
Thocburcbo  ^^  disciples.  There  was  but  one  organization  within  the 
SSf^™  limits  of  a  town.  The  church  ''  in  the  house ''  of  this 
^"^'  or  that  individual  was  simply  a  religious  meeting  held 

there  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  term  **  church  '*  being  used  in 
itfl  ordinary  sense  of  "assemblj,"    The  connection  of  the  churches 


»  Helk  xilL  7,  17,  »4  ;  1  Tim.  iii  8;  8  Tim.  it  %L 
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was  not  organic.  They  were  bouBd  together  only  by  ties  of  sym- 
pathy, save  that  they  acknowieged  io  common  the  Biipenrision  of 
the  Apostles.  To  the  Apostles  had  been  given  the  power  of  the 
keys  and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  the  authority 
to  exercise  Christian  discipline,  and  a  legislative  or  judicial  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  planting  of  the  gospel  Yet  at  Corinth 
it  IB  the  Church  as  a  body,  acting  under  the  monition  of  the  Apos- 
tle, that  excommunicates  an  unworthy  member/  Influential  in 
promoting  mutual  knowledge  and  a  spirit  of  union  among  the 
scattered  Chiistian  societies,  were  the  journeys  of  the  Apostles, 
eapeciiiUy  of  Paul,  their  lettei-s,  which  were  sometimes  sent  from 
one  church  to  another/  Uie  jouineyn  of  apostoHc  helpers  and  of 
other  Christians,  almsgiving,  and  the  liberal  exercise  of  hospitality. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  :  CHRISTUN  WORSHIP  :  CHBISTIAN  TBACHINa 

According  to  the  picture  given  us  by  Luke  of  the  Church  at  Je* 
rusalem,  it  was  at  the  beginning  like  a  family.  Yet  the  surrender 
Th*  charch  »t  ^^  goods  into  the  common  treasury  was  purely  voluntary, 
f»!I^*™  It  was  neither  universal  on  the  part  of  the  members  nor 
ireatory.  ^as  it  a  permanent  custom.'  It  w^as  a  part  of  the  first 
outpouring  of  brotherly  love  among  the  followers  of  the  risen  Jesus. 
Galilean  disciples  who  remained  at  Jerusalem  may  have  sold  their 
possessions  at  home  and  oflered  the  proceeds  as  a  gift  to  the 
brotherhood.  Such  a  practice  could  not  continue.  The  Church 
was  not  to  supplant,  but  to  sanctify,  natural  rektions,  such  as  give 
rise  to  individual  ownership  and  underlie  the  family  and  the  state. 
Yet  this  example  of  giving  up  private  property,  coupled  with  the 
going  forth  of  the  Apostles  without  wallet  or  gold  or  silver,  had 
great  effect  in  after  ages,  when  the  desire  sprung  up  for  a  literal 
imitation  of  the  tarst  disciples. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  worship  at  the  stated  hours 
in  the  temple,  the  disciples  met  daily  in  groups  at  private  houses* 

III  these  meetings  they  sat  at  the  table  together,  and  par- 
mvecitiipi :  um  took  oi  a  common  meal^  the  agapct  or  love-ieast     At  the 

dose  of  this  repast,  whoever  presided  handed  round  the 
bread  and  wine,  as  Jesus  had  done  at  the  Last  Supper.     This  was 
the  primitive  form  of  the  sacrament.     As  time  went  on,  the  Jewish 
'  1  Cor.  ?.  8-5,  '^  Col.  i?.  Ifi.  »  AotB  v.  4;  vh  1  ;  xii.  12. 
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Cliriatiana  manifested  a  steadfaai  spirit  in  endurmg  persecution, 
wLicli  is  praised  by  the  Apostle  Paul. '  A  spirit  of  foigiveuess,  which 
was  Dot  li  native  quality  of  their  race,  a  spirit  that  appeareU  in  the 
dying  intercession  of  Stephen,  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  gospel. 

The  Master  on  the  cross  had  prayed  for  his  enemies.  In 
tii<3G«niiie     the  Gentile  churches  the   contrast  between  the  Cliris- 

tians  and  the  world  about  them  was  of  necessity  more 
marked.  They  had  more  to  cast  off,  for  the  heathen  religious  system 
mingled  itself,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  very  man}'  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  of  Ufe.  The  striking  reformatioo  of  morals 
amoDg  the  heathen  converts  is  brought  to  our  notice  in  various  pas- 
Sixges  of  the  apoatoHe  epistlea'  Especially  was  this  change  remai'k* 
able  in  respect  to  chastity  ;  for  licentiousness  was  a  pi-evading  vice 
of  heathen  society.  Domestic  purity  took  the  place  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence, and  of  that  laxness  of  the  marriage  tie  which  made 
divorces  an  every -day  occurrence.  Woman  was  raised  to  be  a  com- 
panion of  man,  instead  of  an  instrument  of  his  passions  and  a  victim 

of  his  tyranny.     The  Gentile   converts  had  their  peculiar  faults. 

The  appetites  were  not  at  once  stripped  of  their  power.'  Christian^^l 
principle  might  give  w*ay  in  the  conflict  with  the  seductioDs  of  sense.^^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fondness  for  speculation,  and  with  it  a  pride 
of  intellect  and  an  arrogant  feeling  toward  those  inferior  in  talents, 
were  Greek  vices  that  occasioually  reasserted  themselves  within 
the  Christian  fold/  Women  in  some  of  the  churches  manifested  a 
love  of  finery  and  of  display, '  and  at  Corinth,  with  their  newly 
gained  sense  of  equahty,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and 
reserve  prescribed  by  ancient  sentiment/  Disorders  arose  there 
which,  had  they  been  allowed  to  spread,  instead  of  being  checked 
as  they  were  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Paul,  would  have 
brought  the  Christian  societies  into  disrepute  and  have  broken 
them  up,  Piuil  had  occasion  to  discoui*age,  as  unchristian  and 
scandalous,  litigation  before  the  heathen  tribunals,  and  to  recom- 
mend in  such  cases  arbitration  within  the  Church,  or  even  tba 
patient  endurance  of  wrong.  The  powerful  reaction  against  world- 
linesa,  and  the  deep  corruption  of  morals,  engendered  in  some  an 
ascetic  spirit.  At  Corinth  there  appear  to  have  been  two  parties 
on  the  subject  of  marriage — one  that  insisted  on  it,  and  another 
thai  abjured  it  altogether.     Here  Paul  took  a  middle  ground,  ex* 


*  1  Thess.  il  14  Bq.  *  Eph.  Iv,  17  sq. ;  v.  8  ;  1  Cor.  vi  0-11. 
M  Cor.  V.  1  aq  ;  Tit  i.  10-14. 
*Epp.  to  tlie  CoriiitKiiaiis  ;  Rom.  xiv.  1  sq, 

*  1  C^r.  xi.  3-17  ;  xiv.  ^4  i  1  Tim.  iL  11,  13. 
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preasing  his  personal  preference  for  tiie  unmarried  elate/  Tlie 
counsel  that  he  gave  was  based  ou  *'the  present  distress,"  which 
made  it  expedient  for  every  one  to  remain  aa  he  was.  It  is  remark- 
able that  as  regards  this  counsel,  which  is  founded  apparently  on 
TbedTO  ^1^6  expected  nearness  of  the  Lord's  Advent,  or  Paroueia, 
•atbority.  ^^  Apostle  disclaims  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  is 
given  as  a  private  judgment  of  his  own.  The  authority  of  the  ci\il 
magistrate  was  asserted  by  Jesus  and  by  the  Apostles.'  They  af- 
firmed the  divine  origin  of  govern  men  t  and  the  binding  force  of 
human  law  whenever  it  did  not  clash  with  the  commandments  of 
God.  Paul  availed  himself  of  his  priyileges  as  a  Roman  citizen/ 
Prayei's  were  oflFered  up  for  rulers  who  were  inflicting  cruel  per- 
secution. Nevertheless,  injuiictions  to  abstain  from  teaching  the 
gospel,  and  commands  to  pay  religious  honors  to  the  emperor, 
were  disobeyed.  A  higher  law,  an  authority  exalted  above  that  of 
the  stat€,  was  thus  recognized.*  In  this  promulgation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  lay  the  germs  of  civil  liberty.  The  ancient  theory  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  state  was  now  withstood,  not  by  a  single 
philosopher  hke  Socrates,  but  by  a  multitude,  most  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  humbler  social  class. 

Wherever  Christianity  went,  slavery  existed.  Slavery  was  not 
forbidden  by  the  Christian  teachers.  Slaves  and  their  masters  were 
chrutuajtj  found  together  in  the  same  churches.  The  ethics  of  the 
ftnd  aj»T«ry,  gogpel  as  regards  civil  and  social  relations,  it  took  time 
fuUy  to  develop.  It  was  enough  for  the  Apostles  to  exhort  masters 
to  be  just  and  kind,*  and  servants  to  be  obedient  and  patient. 
Paul  even  counselled  the  slave  who  might  be  free  to  decline  the 
boon.*  He  sent  back  Onesimus,  as  a  brother  beloved,  jet  to  become 
once  more  subject  to  Philemon.  In  the  feOowship  with  Christ,  on 
that  plane,  there  was  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  an  equality  before 
a  common  Lord  and  Judge/  At  his  table  and  at  the  love-feast 
master  and  slave  sat  side  by  side.  It  was  left  for  the  genius  of 
Christianity  to  sweep  away  barriers  and  to  level  inequahties  by  a 
process  not  the  less  eflfeotive  because  it  was  indirect. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  the  reign  of  love 


» 1  Cor,  vii  1-7;  also,  vv.  26,  81-35. 

•  Matt.  xxii.  21  ;  Rom.  xiii.  I  sq.;  Til,  lii  1. 

«  Aota  Tvi.  37  ;  xxv.  11,  ♦  Acts  t.  » 

•  Col  iv.  1  ;  of.  I  Tim,  v.  18. 

•  Epii.  vi,  5  sq  ;  Col  ill.  22 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  1  ;  Titaa  It  9 ;  1  P«t  fi  18  ;  1  Cot 
ril  21 ;  Ep.  to  Philemon. 

^  Gftl.  iii  2b  ;  CoL  iii.  22 ;  Eph,  tL  8;  OoL  iv.  1. 


on  earth  began*  Kindness  and  cliaritj  to  the  poor,  Jesus  had  incu 
cated  bj  precept  and  example-  The  diaconate  waa  instituted  fo 
cbriitijm  their  sa.ke,  and  in  some  of  the  churches  was  committed 
timnty.  i^  women  as  well  as  to  men.'  It  belonged,  however,  to 
tbe  elders  to  dispense  the  charities  of  the  Church  ;  the  deacons  and 
de&con esses  rendered  them  aid  in  this  work  Widows  and  orphans 
were  specially  cared  for.  A  class  of  widows  ai"e  spoken  of  as 
"enrolled/''  They  were  wholly  supported  by  the  Church,  and 
rendered  special  services,  although  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  **  order  "  of  widows  which  grew  up  in  the  second  century. 
Industry  and  frugality  are  enjoined  in  order  that  the  Christian  may 
have  the  means  of  helping  the  needy.  Church  members  ai"e  urged 
by  Paul  to  set  aside  on  every  Sunday  what  they  can  spare  for  the 
poor.'  A  selfish,  niggardly  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  rich  is  de- 
nounced by  James.*  The  love-feasts,  where  the  provisions  were 
furnished  by  the  disciples,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  more  pros- 
perous to  make  liberal  contributions  for  the  sustenance  of  poorer 
brethren. 

The  Jewish  Christians  at  Erst  frequented  the  Bynagoguea»i 
They  continued  to  observe  the  festivals  appointed  io  the  law.  and  ' 
wunhip  L  th«  *^^^y  ^y  degrees  connected  with  them  Christian  ideas  and 
nSSlrf  tSS"**  facts.  They  kept  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  according  to 
Lord^i  dAj.  tiie  Mosaic  commandment.  But,  side  by  side  with  this 
observance,  there  grew  up  the  custom  of  meeting  for  Christian 
woi-Hhip  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resui-- 
rection.  We  find  a  few  references  to  meetings  on  that  day  among 
Gentile  Christians.  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  deij^ignated  as  the  Lord's 
day.'"  In  these  apparently  spontaneous  gatherings  of  the  first 
Christiana,  beginning  with  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  Apostles  in 
the  upper  chamber,  we  discern  the  first  steps  in  the  rise  of  an 
institution  that  was  to  supersede  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Old 
Testament^  and  to  commemorate  the  world's  redemption,  aa  that 
had  been  a  memorial  of  its  creation.  We  have  no  distinct  mention 
of  any  yearly  festivals  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  seems 
probable^  however^  that  in  some  churches  —  for  example,  in  Asia 
Minor  ^^  where  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  mingled,  the 
Passover  continued  to  be  kept,  but  transformed  itself  into  a  coa 
memoration  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  Hfe  of  the  Lord. 

The  meetings  of  Christians  were  held  at  fii-st  in  private  housea 

'  Eom.  xvi.  1»  12.  » 1  Tim,  v.  0  ;  of.  ver,  11 

«  1  Cor.  3C7i.  S.  *  Jftfl.  ii.  16  ;  v.  1  sq. 

'  Mu-k  xvl  14  ;  Jokn  xx,  1&,  26  ;  Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xrl  9  ■ 
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Aqiiila  and  Priscilla,  b€ing  ten t- makers,  had  nee<l  o!  a  large  room. 
We  find  that  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome  they  provided  a  place 
of  assembly  in  their  house.  At  Ephesiis,  Patd  held  meetings  in  the 
**  school  of  Tyranniis,"  which  wag  no  doubt  hired  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  either  a  schooldiouse  for  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  or 
one  of  the  numerous  buildings  bearing  the  name  of  schola,  which 
were  used  for  a  meeting-place  by  religious  associations  among  the 
heathen. 

Worship  in  the  apostolic  age  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
devout  feehng.     The  order  of  worship  was  a  free  copy  of  the  syna- 
gogue service.    Selections  from  the  Old  Testament  were  read.    Ex- 
position of   Scripture  and   spontaneous   speaking  followecL     If  a 
Order  ot         letter  from  an  Apostle  had  arrived,  it  was  read  to  the 
w«»wp.        assembly.'     Pl*ayer  was  in   part  the   function   of  the 
leader  in  the  service,  and  in  part  sprung  from  the  free,  momen* 
tary  impulse  of  the  worshippers  present,     Ko  doubt  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  repeated,  and  it  may  be  that  benedictions  and  short 
forms  of  devotion  were  transferred  from  the  synagogue  service  ; 
but  there  ai-e  no  traces  of  a  definite  liturgy.     The  hymns  were, 
some  of  them,  sung  by  individuals,  and  some  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly.*    Most  of  them  were  from  the  Psalter,  but  there  were 
Christian  hymns,  fragments  of  which  are  found  in   the  epistles/ 
t  The  ordinary  mode   of  baptism  was  by  immersion.     Whether  in 
this  rite  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  head  was  some- 
times practised  then,  as  it  certainly  was  subsequently, 
is  an  open  question.     The  first  distinct  reference  to  baptism  by 
Ijifi^ision  is  in  the  early  \\Titing  called  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
'Apostles,"  written  perhaps  about  120,  where  the  direction  is  given, 
in  case  there  is  not  tt  sufficiency  of  water,  to  pour  water  on  the 
I  Iiead  thrice.     The  baptism  of  infants  is  neither  explicitly  required 
[ iior  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament.    Whether  this  early  practice 
tean  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Apostles  themselves,  is  a  point  on 
which  the  evidence  is  not  so  decisive  as  to  produce  a  settled  opin- 
ion among  scholars.     When  Irenseus  wrote  (about  180),  it  was  an 
established  custom  ;  but  he  is  the  first  author  whose  recognition  of 
it  can  with  certainty  be  infeiTed.     A  ground  for  it  was  found  in 
the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  to  little  chiklren/  and  in  the  idea  of 
Paul  that  the  offspring  of  a  believing  parent  lure  *'  holy,"  or  within 
the  pale  of  God's  people.*     The  connection  of  the  Lord  s  Supper 

'  Col  Iv.  16 ;  1  ThesB.  v.  27.  '  1  Cor.  xW.  20;  CoL  iii.  Itt, 

*  EpK  V.  14;  1  Tim,  liL  10;  1  Pet,  iii.  10-12. 

*Matt  xix  14  *  1  Cor.  vii.  14, 
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vnth  the  love- feasts  appeal's  to  have  continued  through  the  apoB* 


tolic 


period 


The  one  article  of  faith  at  the  outaat  wa.s  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah. "Whoever  acknowledged  him  in  thi&  character  was  baptizeda 
lioetMUiMi  ^^U  after  his  death  and  resurrection,  the  ancient  prophecy 
ceMkinc.  ^f  j^  suffering  Messiah,  and  the  recollected  teaching  of 
Jesus,  disclosed  the  meaning  of  these  events.  Enlightened  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Apostles  saw  in  his  death  the  ground  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  The  behef  in  bis  divine  sonship  appears  in  the 
first  three  gospels,  most  evidently  in  the  predicates  flppbed  to  him 
as  judge  of  the  world.  By  Paul  and  John,  his  pre-exietence  and 
divinity  are  explicitly  taught.  The  early  Church,  conscious  that 
revelation  had  reached  its  climax^  or  that  the  'Mast  times"  had 
come,  looked  and  yearned  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord  for 
the  consummation  of  his  kingdom.  But  in  the  mystery  that 
i  TkMM.  ii-  shrouded  tlie  subject,  the  Apostle  Paid  did  not  ^low 
"^  ■***  this  hope  and   expectation  to  alai'm   and   confuse  the 

churches  under  bis  care.  Types  of  doctrinal  teaching  were  un- 
folded by  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  same  gospel  was  presented  from 
pjttt  different  points  of  view— by  Paul  in  a  more  dialectic 

method,  and  with  predominant  reference  to  the  relation 
John.  Qf  gospel  to  law  ;  by  John,  from  the  intuitions  of  the 

disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  found  in  love  a  clew  to  the 
solution  of  all  problems.  Yet  the  same  pre-eminence  of  love  is 
depicted  in  rhythmical  periods  by  Paul  in  one  of  his  most  impres- 
sive passages  ; '  and  in  Paul  a  deep  mystical  vein  blends  with  the 
dialectic  spirit*  James  is  concerned  to  guard  against  the  sul^titu- 
tion  of  theoretical  soundness  of  doctrine  for  the  practical  perform- 
ance of  duties. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  Apostles  and  their  helpers 
to  create  a  permanent  literature,  nor  did  they  foresee  that  their 

writings,  which  were  called  into  being  by  special  wants 
twnaatwrttp    and  emergencies,  often  by  an  inability  to  visit  in  person 

the  churches  which  they  addressed,  would  be  compiled 
into  a  volume  and  stand  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  on  a  level  with 
"  the  law  and  the  prophets. "  For  a  considerable  time  the  wortls 
and  works  of  Jesus  were  orally  related  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  other 
witnesses,  to  their  converts.  As  the  Apostles  for  a  number  of  years 
spent  much  time  together  at  Jerusalem,  this  oral  teaching  would 
naturally  tend  to  assume  a  stereotyped  form.  This  fact  of  an  oral 
tradition  preceding  written  narratives  must  be  taken  into  account 

»  1  Cor.  xiiL 


1^100.] 


Ill  explaining  the  clmracteristics  of  the  first  three  gospek  How 
far  these  are  dependent  on  one  another  is  a  problem  which  critical 
analysis  has  not  yet  fiiUj  determined.  That  they  existed  in  their 
present  compass  at  about  the  time  of  the  destrtictioo  of  the  temple 
by  Titus,  in  the  year  70 — the  first  two,  at  least,  prior  to  that  event 
—is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  record  of  the  last  disconrse  of 
Jaeus,  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  so  closely  associated  with 
that  catastrophe.  That  the  second  Gospel  is  an  independent  com* 
position  of  Mark,  who  wrote  what  he  had  heard  from  Peter ;  that 
the  first  Gospel  is  to  such  an  extent  the  production  of  Matthew, 
that  it  could  properly  bear  his  name  ;  that  the  third  Gospel  ema- 
nates from  a  Gentile  Christian,  who  was  for  a  while  a  companion  of 
Paul  on  his  journeys,  are  well-established  conclusions.  Whatever 
difficulties  attend  the  supposition  that  the  fourth  Gospel  Tvas  writ- 
ten by  John,  they  are  outweighed  hy  the  perplexities  that  arise  in 
attributing  it  to  any  other  origin*  The  book  of  Acts  was  composed 
by  Luke  after  the  writing  of  the  GospeL  We  shall  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way  in  assuming  a.d.  80  as  the  date  of  this  book,  Gf  the 
General  or  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  is  probably  the  eai'liest,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writings.  It  was  not  improbably  written  as  early 
as  A.n.  60*  The  doubts  that  existed  to  some  extent  i^  the  ancient 
Church  as  to  the  origin  of  Second  Peter  and  of  Jude,  did  not  extend 
to  the  Fimt  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  must  have  been  indited  before 
A,D.  67.  The  Second  and  Third  of  John,  Hke  the  Gospel  by  the 
Bame  author,  are  among  the  latest  of  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments. Of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  Colossians,  Ephesians, 
PhUippians,  and  Philemon  were  written,  as  we  have  already  said, 
during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Between  the  first  and  a 
second  imprisonment  is  the  probable  place  of  First  Timothy  and 
Titus,  while  Second  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  composed  dur- 
ing the  second  season  of  captivity,  and  to  have  been  the  last  product 
of  the  aged  Apostle's  pen. '  The  question  about  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  w^hieh  was  debated  in  ancient  times, 
still  occasions  diversity  of  opinion.  The  prevailing  Judgment  is 
adverse  to  the  Pauline  authorship.  Luther  is  one  of  those  who 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  eloquent  Alexandrian,  Apollos.  Many  have 
attributed  this  writing  to  Barnabas.  Tliat  it  was  composed  while 
Jerusalem  was  still  standing,  is  plain.  Its  design  was  to  dissuade 
J  elvish  Christians  from  being  betrayed  by  their  fondness  for  the 
old  rites  into  a  desertion  of  the  Christian  faith.     It  exhibits  the 
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typical  character  of  these  rites.  The  Apocalypse,  at  about  the  same 
time,  foretold  things  shortly  **  to  come  to  pass  " — the  downfall  of 
Jewish  and  heathen  ecdesiasticism,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  pagan  dominion  of  Home.  On  Borne,  designated 
as  Babylon,  **  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,"  *  the  heaviest  penalties  are  to  fall 
Beyond  these  events  in  the  near  future,  the  author,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,*  lifts  the  veil  on  the  final  scenes 
of  triumph  and  of  judgment 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SPBEAB  OF  THE  GOSPEL :  ROMAN  PERSECUTIONa 

MiSBioKAJiY  effort  in  tbis  pericni  was  mainlj  directed  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  On  the  ruijjs  of  Jerusalem,  Had  nan's 
colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina  was  planted  ;  bo  that  even 
•xtcfiRion  of  there  the  Church,  in  its  character  and  modes  of  worship, 
'*  was  a  Gentile  community.  Christianity  was  early  carried 
to  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  small  state  of  Oarhene,  in  Mesopota- 
mia. After  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  at  Edessa 
was  sufficiently  flourishing  to  count  among  its  members  the  king, 
Abgar  Bar  Manu.  At  about  this  time  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  Bactria.  We  have  notices  of  churches 
in  Arabia  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century*  They  were  visit- 
ed several  times  by  Origen,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Church 
teacher  (185-254).  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  a  mission- 
ary, TheophiluB,  of  Diu,  found  churches  in  India.  In  Egypt, 
Christianity  made  great  progress,  especially  at  AleiLandria,  whence 
it  spread  to  Cyrene  and  other  neighboring  places.  In  upper 
Egj^pt,  where  the  Coptic  language  and  the  superstition  of  the 
people  were  obstacles  in  its  path,  Christianity  had,  nevertheless, 
gained  a  foothold  as  early  as  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. At  this  time  the  gospel  had  been  planted  in  proconsular 
Africa,  being  conveyed  thither  from  Rome,  and  there  was  a  flour* 
ishing  church  at  Carthage.  In  Gaul,  where  the  Dniidical  system, 
with  its  priesthood  and  sacrificial  worship,  was  the  religion  of  the 
Celtic  populatioUj  several  churches  were  founded  from  Asia  Minor. 
At  Lyons  and  Vieiine  there  were  strong  churches  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  second  century.     At  this  iime  IrenBeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
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speaks  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  west  of  tl 
Rhine,  and  Tertullian,  the  North  Alrican  presbyterj  speaks  of  Chri 

tianity  in  Britain.     The  fathers  in  the  second  century 
turn  of  Chris-  describe  in  glowing  terms,   and  not  without  rbetoncal 
*"^^*  exaggeration,  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel,     The 

number  of  converts  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  must  hare  been  rery 
iai'ge.  Otherwise  we  canoot  account  for  the  enthusiastic  language 
of  Justin  Miirtyr  respecting  the  multitude  of  professing  Christiana 
TertulUiin  writes  in  a  similar  strain.  Irenseus  refers  to  Barbariant 
who  have  believed  without  having  a  knowledge  of  letters,  through 
oral  teaching  merely. 

From  the  accession  of  Vespasian  (60-79),  the  first  of  the  Flavian 
emperors,  the  Church  had  been  left  at  peace  for  almost  thirty 
Trmjan  mtid  year 8,  The  cruelties  of  Domitian  (81-96)  have  been 
tijt  Antonitif*.  i.g]a.t^^|  Qu  ^  previous  page.  Nerva  (96-98),  who  suc- 
ceeded this  tyrant^  was  a  mild  prince.  He  reversed  in  all  points  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  With  Trajan  (98-117)  there  began  a 
new  era  in  the  administration  of  the  world's  government.  A  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare  took  the  place  of  the  personal  passiona 
and  the  irresponsible  despotism  of  the  preceding  period.  Trajan 
was  equally  eminent  in  camp  and  in  council  Siigacioua,  just, 
good-tempered,  simple  in  his  ways,  taking  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  men  like  Tacitus  and  tlie  younger  Pliny,  he  might  be  exi>ected 
to  be  averse  to  severe  measures  against  his  Christian  suhjects. 
But  he  was  a  conservative,  with  a  will  to  uphold  the  old  Roman 
system  of  public  order,  and  to  strengthen  the  empire  against  dis- 
integrating forces  within,  as  well  as  against  enemies  on  its  borders. 
Of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church,  at  least  in  certain  places,  we 
have  an  interesting  proof  in  the  correspondence  of  Trjijan  with 
Plin3%  who  was  proprietor  in  Bithynia.  These  letters,  moi-eover, 
bring  us  to  a  landmark  in  the  record  of  Roman  persecutions. 
Pliny,  writing  in  111,  represents  that  in  that  region  many  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank  were  accused  of  being  Chris- 
tians. This  *'  superstition,"  as  he  calls  Christianity,  had  diffused 
itself  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  cities.  The  temples  of  the 
heathen  goda  had  been  almost  forsaken.  Victims  for  sacrifice  had 
foimd  few  purchasers.  He  desired  special  instruction  as  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with  this  sect  that  had  grown  to  be  so  numer- 
ous. In  reply,  Trajan  decides  that  they  are  to  be  let  alone,  unleaa 
they  are  prosecuted  by  an  accuser  who  gives  his  nama  If  con- 
victed, in  case  they  refuse  to  supplicate  the  gode,  they  are  to  be 
(rmishod.     This  response  of   Trajan  is  generally  considered  &o 
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epoch  iu  the  conflict  of  the  gospel  with  the  Roman  Btate,  as  mark- 
ing' the  date  when  Christianity  was  expressly  made  an  illegal  re- 
ligioa.  No  uesv  statote^  however,  was  issued  by  Trajan,  There 
was  simply  an  injanctiota  to  enforce  existing  law.  Bnt  the  atti- 
tude of  the  state,  as  thus  defined  in  relation  to  the  Christian  faith, 
waa  adhered  to,  with  intervals  of  lenity  and  indulgence,  from  that 
time.  According  to  the  more  common  belief  respecting  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  it  was  during  this  reign, 
in  110,  that  he,  more  than  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  was  transported  to  Rome,  and  perished  as  a  martyr  in 
the  amphitheatre.  Hadrian  (117-138)  waa  versatile  and  cultivated, 
fond  of  literature  and  art,  a  vigorous  ruler  who  spent  the  larger 
portion  of  his  reign  in  travelling  t!irough  the  provinces,  personally 
attendii'g  to  their  condition  and  wants.  His  temper  was  moody, 
and  in  his  last  days  crueh  He  built  costly  temples  and  was  a  strict 
adherent  of  the  old  religion.  Yet,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  a 
proconsul  in  Asia  Minor,  be  said,  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  Trajan,  that  mere  petitions  and  outcries  of  the  popu- 
lace, demanding  the  death  of  the  Christians,  were  not  to  be  heeded. 
There  must  be  a  responsible  complainant,  and  a  trial  and  convic- 
tion in  the  usual  way.  False  accusers  were  to  be  punished.  Under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  Christians  suffered  both  from  popular 
fury  and  from  the  government.  The  virtuous  emperors  were  the 
most  resolute  in  the  attempt  to  keep  out  religious  innovation.  This 
wise  and  philosophic  ruler  finds  in  the  bearing  of  Christian  martyrs 
only  signs  of  obstinacy,  and  their  exultation  appears  to  him,  as  it 
naturally  might  to  a  Stoic,  a  "  tragic  show."  In  this  reign,  risings 
of  the  ^Kjpukce  against  the  Christians  were  fi-equeni  These  were 
occasioned  by  the  terrible  calamities  which  the  empire  suffered. 
There  was  not  only  warfare  without  cessation ;  there  were  eartli- 
quakes  and  inundations.  Famine  and  pestilence  swept  away  mul- 
titudes of  men.  In  16G,  there  was  a  plague,  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  which,  Niebuhr  tells  us  that  the  empire  never  recovered. 
timth  of  These  sufferings  were  all  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
jJ^T^^  ^^  Cliristians  and  theii*  alleged  impiety.  There  was  perse- 
ja*iinii«0).  cution  in  Asia  Minor.  One  of  the  martyrs  was  the  ven- 
erable Polycai-p,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  John 
the  Apostle.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  Easter  festival, 
when  the  heathen  were  having  their  races  and  other  games  in  the 
presence  of  the  proconsul,  Titus  Quadratus.  The  aged  saint  was  ar- 
rested by  soldiers  in  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  where 
he  had  taken  refuge.     He  declined  to  avail  himself  of  another  oppor- 
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timliy  to  escape.  Wben  be  was  reqmred  to  curse  Christ,  he  an« 
swered  :  *'  Six  Mid  eighty  years  have  I  serretl  liioi,  and  he  has  done 
me  nothing  but  good  ;  and  bow  could  I  curse  him,  my  Lord  and  my 
Saviour !  "  Refusing  to  renounce  the  faith,  he  was  buraed  to  death 
Justin — Justin  Martyr^  as  he  is  generally  styled — whose  writings 
present  us  with  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  Church 
of  his  time,  was  put  to  death  at  liome.  The  Gallic  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Yienue  suffered  most  The  details  of  their  persecution 
are  given  in  a  letter  from  them  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
Slanderous  charges  of  incest  and  of  other  abominations  practised  in 
theu'  meetings,  were  propagated  and  believed.  Such  rumors  were 
common  in  the  case  of  Christians  and  of  other  sects  whose  assem- 
blies  were  private.  The  severity  of  the  tortures,  endured  without 
flinching,  even  by  3'oung  maidens,  at  the  bands  of  heathen  magift-^^M 
trates,  almost  surpasses  bcliel  The  story  of  the  torments  borne  by^^| 
Ponticus,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  by  Bland  in  a^  a  female  slave,  are 
of  this  character.  Tortures  prolonged  from  morning  untU  night 
could  only  elicit  from  this  delicate  maiden  the  exclamation  :  "  I  am 
a  Christian  ;  among  us  no  evil  is  done."  Pothinus,  the  aged  bishop, 
who  was  past  his  ninetieth  year,  was  brutally  treated,  and  after  two 
days  expired  in  prison.  The  tale  of  an  alleged  miracle  of  a  shower 
of  rain,  falling  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  "  the  thundering  legion/* 
a  Christian  body  of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Marcus  AureMus,  i« 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  fabulous.  An  interval  of  rest  for  the  Church 
followed.  The  cruel  Com  modus  (180-192),  the  ignoble  son  of  a 
noble  father,  was  indifferent  to  religious  divisions  and  rivalries. 
From  the  death  of  Commodua  to  the  accession  of  DiocletiaD,  a 
period  of  ninety-two  years,  the  emperors  were  appointed  and  de- 
posed at  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers-  Their  treatment  of  Chris* 
tianity  depended  on  their  personal  character  and  on  the  degree  ol 
Th«  "aowier  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Roman  system  | 
•■*'^"-*'  of  public  order.  It  was  not  until  Decius  that  a  general 
persecution  was  undertaken.  The  closing  part  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (193-211)  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  mild  pohcy 
which  had  marked  tbe  preceding  years.  There  was  persecution^  J 
especially  in  Korth  Africa,  where,  among  the  martyrs,  were  two' 
women,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  who  evinced  beyond  most  others 
the  power  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  tbe  former,  as  she  Baid,^ 
"the  dungeon  became  a  palace/'  She  did  not  yield  to  the pathetio^ 
entreaties  of  her  aged  father  that  she  would  recant.  The  persecu- 
tion was  continued  under  Caracalla  (211-217).  The  disposition  of 
Mucceeding  emperors  to  amalgamate  different  rehgions,  and  the  in* 
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terest  they  felt  in  OrieDtal  religious  BjBtems,  contributed  to  the 
security  of  Christian  worshippers.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Bavage  and  profligate  Elagabalue  (218-222),  and  the  more  noble 
and  devout  Alexander  Sever  us  (222-235.)  Under  Maximinus,  the 
Thracian  (235-238),  the  fury  of  the  heathen  populace,  which  was 
stimulated  by  governors  who  were  hostile  to  Christianity,  was  al- 
lowed to  vent  itself  without  check.  Eiirthqnakes  in  Cappadooia 
and  Pontus,  and  signal  calamities  elsewhere,  excited  their  super- 
stitious rage,  which  displayed  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  Christians,  to 
whose  "impiety  "  these  judgments  were  always  attributed  Under 
the  next  two  reigns,  that  of  Gordian  (238-244),  and  that  of  Philip, 
the  Arabian  (244-249),  Christians  were  not  molested  by  their 
rulers.  Their  numbers  had  so  multiplied  that  On  gen  for  the  first 
tim»  expresses  the  belief,  which  Christian  teachers  before  him  had 
not  ventured  to  entertain,  that  the  gospel,  by  its  inherent  power, 
and  without  help  of  miracle,  would  supplant  the  religion  of  the 
heathen.  The  prosperity  and  the  bright  prospects  of  the  Church 
reMndled  the  hostility  of  its  opposers.  Tlie  Emperor  Decius,  a 
Pannonian  by  birth,  set  out  to  restore  the  unity  and 
vigor  of  the  empire.  He  was  bent  on  bringing  back  tlie 
virtue  and  order  of  a  former  day,  and  deemed  a  revival  of  the 
policy  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  the  best  means  to  that  end. 
Resolved  to  extirpate  Christianity,  Decius  adopted  a  systematic 
method  for  attaining  bis  object.  All  Christians,  within  a  given 
time,  were  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  abjure  their  religion,  and 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Home.  Many  remained  steadfast. 
Not  a  few  gave  way  to  terror,  and  either  joined  in  soma  way  in 
heathen  worship,  or  procured  false  certMcates  that  they  had  done 
so.  Fortunately  for  the  Churchy  the  reign  of  Decius  was  short 
Under  Ghillus  (251-253),  pestilence,  spreading  over  the  empire,  and 
the  occurrence  of  drought  and  famine  in  various  provinces,  once 
more  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  heathen*  An  imperial  edict  was 
sent  forth  requiring  all  Roman  subjects  to  sacrifice  to  the  go<ls* 
Among  the  martyrs  were  two  Roman  bishops,  Cornelius  and  Lu- 
cius, The  work  left  unfinished  by  Decius  was  taken  up  by  Valerian 
(253-260),  whose  decrees  against  the  Church  were  skilfully  framed, 
Tbey  included  special  enactments  against  all  Christians  of  rank  and 
distinction.  In  this  persecution  Cyprian,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Carthage,  was  put  to  death,  and  also  the  Roman  bishop  Sixtus  and 
four  deacons  of  his  church.  In  the  case  of  Cyprian,  the  courtesy 
of  the  Roman  officials  and  the  external  decorum  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, on  which  Gibbon  dilates,  only  enhance  the  horror  of  such 
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a  deed  performed  under  the  BanctioiiB  and  forms  of  law.  Oal- 
lienua  (260-268),  the  son  of  Valerian,  reversed  hia  fathers  policj» 
restored  exiled  bishops  to  their  places,  and  granted  to  Chiistiane  a 
pi-actical  toleration.  Now,  for  about  forty  years,  the  Church  en- 
joyed an  almost  unbroken  rest  Then  the  last  and  moat  formidable 
of  all  the  persecutions,  not  excepting  the  persecution  of  Decius, 
xjietuiM.  broke  out  Diocletian,  a  man  of  great  talents  as  a  states- 
man, aa^ociated  with  him  Maximiantia  as  co-regent,  and 
appointed  two  more  Ocesars^  each  to  rule  an  extensive  district  of 
the  empire.  One  of  these  was  Conatantius  Chlorus.  The  other 
was  Galerius,  who  marned  Diocletian'a  daughter.  Instigated  by 
GaleriuSj  and  stimulated  by  the  old  Boman  conservative  feeling, 
Diocletian,  in  303,  determined  to  extertninate  the  Chriatitin  religion 
and  to  reinstate  the  ancient  system  of  worship.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  a  Beriea  of  edicts,  each  more  rigorous  than  the  preceding, 
were  deliberately  framed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
The  Romau  prisons  were  soon  tilled  with  bishops  and  other  clergy. 
After  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the  infliieuce  of  Conatantius 
Chlorus,  who  presided  over  Giiul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  had  used 
hia  power  to  protect  Christians,  became  more  potent  Bofcthenew 
Caaaar,  Max i minus,  and  GLderiua  kept  up  their  savage  proceedings. 
At  length,  in  311,  Galeriua  utterly  changed  his  course  and  pro- 
claimed toleration.  lu  313,  Conabintiue,  now  the  sole  ruler  of  the 
West,  in  connection  with  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  LiciniuBi 
issued,  at  i^Iilan,  an  edict  of  full  toleration  for  both  religions. 

During  the  succeasion  of  persecutions  which  came  to  an  end  on 
the  accession  of  Con^ituitine  to  supremo  power  and  his  adoption  of 
Behavior  of  ^^^6  Cluistinn  faith^  there  were  very  many  who  submitted 
und^ilS^  to  imprisonment  torture,  and  death.  Not  a  few,  espe- 
Beention.  cially  after  long  seasons  of  quiet,  lacked  the  coui-age  to 
face  the  terror,  and  saved  their  lives  at  the  cost  of  their  Cln"istian 
fidelity.  To  offer  sacriiice  to  the  heathen  gods,  to  procure  from  the 
heathen  false  testimonies  to  the  effect  that  they  had  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  give  up  copies  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  demand  of 
the  magistrates,  excluded  those  guilty  of  these  offences  from  Chris- 
tian fellowahip.  As  to  the  total  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  it  was  doubtless  over-estimated  by  the  Church 
fathers,  but  it  has  been  underrated  by  Gibbon,  who  draws  a  lai-ger 
inference  than  is  warranted  from  a  passage  in  Origen.  Gibbon^ 
moreover,  fails  to  take  into  account  the  multitude  of  instances 
where  tortures  were  inflicted  that  resulted,  not  at  once,  yet  eventu- 
dly,  in  death.     It  was  the  heroic  age  in  the  history  of  the  Church« 
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when,  with  no  aid  from  an  arm  of  flesh,  the  whole  luight  of  ths 
Roman  empire  was  victoriously  encountered  bv  the  unarmed  and 
unresisting  adherents  of  the  Christian  faitk  Imperial  Borne,  the 
csonqueror  of  the  world,  was  heraelf  overcome  by  the  bands  of 
Christian  disciples,  whose  meek  but  daunUess  courage  was  more 
than  a  match  for  all  her  power. 


CHAPTEK  n. 


I 


GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CHUECH. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  churches. 
Among  the  special  topics  are  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  the  incoming 
of  the  sacerdotal  idea  of  the  ministry,  the  growth  of  the  hierar- 
chictU  system  uotil  tlje  close  of  this  period. 

In  the  New  TeHtament»  m  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  classes  of 
officers  in  each  church,  called,  respectively,  elders  or  bi^^pg,  aod 
iiuiooithe  deacons.  After  we  cross  the  limit  of  the  first  ctiitury 
^'f^^'^v^^  ^e  hnd  that  with  each  board  of  elders  there  is  a  person 
to  whom  the  nfime  of  **  bishop  "  is  specially  applied*  although,  for 
a  long  time,  he  U  likewise  often  called  a  presbyter.  In  other  wordn, 
in  the  room  of  a  twofold,  we  have  a  threefold,  ministry.  The  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  centuiy  is  obscure.  For  this  interval  our  means 
of  information  are  scanty.  Much  of  the  early  Chris tiiin  literature 
has  perished.  There  is  a  list  of  authors  who  are  known  only  through 
fragments  preserved  in  later  writers.  Hence  there  are  many  ques- 
tions about  which  we  are  left,  more  or  less,  in  the  dark.  This 
Spiioopftto  question  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopate,  as  a  distinct 
Jjjjf^  office  from  the  presbytei-ate,  is  one  of  them.  To  Tim- 
^***'^^^'*^'  othy,  Tifcus,  and  other  evangelists  there  was  committed 
a  certain  superintendence  of  churches.  But  they  discharged  a 
special  mission,  and  if  it  may  be  called  a  "movable  episco- 
pate," it  is  not  thus  described  in  Scripture,  and  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  localized  episcopate  with  which  we  have  to  do*  It  is 
probable,  to  quote  the  language  of  Bishop  Lightfooti  "  that  the 
solution  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  word  *  bishop/  and  its 
transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  office,  is  the  true  solution, 
and  that  the  episcopate  was  created  out  of  the  presbytery  ;  "  **  that 
this  creation  was  not  so  much  an   isolated  act  as  a  progreBsrve 
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developmeut,  nofc  advaucing  everj'where  at  a  uniform  rate,  but  ex- 
hibiting at  one  and  the  same  time  different  stages  of  growth  in 
different  churchea"  Polycarp  ia  designated  as  bishop  by  IreueBU% 
who  knew  him.  But  Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Cbureh  at 
Fbihppi,  makes  no  mention  of  a  bishop  there  in  distiDction  from 
pretibytersL  The  CoriiithianB  had  no  bishop  when  Clement^  in  the 
year  96,  wrote  to  them  hia  eplatle.  If  the  office  hatl  existed  there,  the 
character  and  purpose  of  his  epistle  would  have  led  him  to  make 
mention  of  it.  In  promoting  the  rise  of  the  episcopate,  the  example 
of  the  presidency  exercised  by  James  at  Jerusalem  would  have  its 
effect  in  Syria.  An  early  tradition  ascribes  a  special  agency  in  this 
matter  to  the  Apostle  John,  who  is  said  to  hare  appointed  biahopo 
in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  IreuiBus  tells  us  that  Poly  carp  was 
appointed  by  apostles.  It  was  in  these  Syrian  aud  Asian  churches 
that  the  episcopate  appears  to  have  Erst  taken  root  Personal  emi- 
nence, derived  it  might  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Poly  carp,  John's  di^ 
ciple,  and  of  Clement  of  Rome,  a  pupil  of  Paal,  from  an  intimate 
relation  to  an  apostle,  or  from  some  other  source  of  special  esteem, 
would  tend  to  give  precedence  to  particular  individuals,  and  to  ele- 
vate them  above  their  associate  presbyters.  It  accords  with  experi* 
ence  that  a  presidency  should  arise  in  a  body  of  peers  such  aa  the 
elders  of  a  church  were.  The  Greek  term  for  bishop,  which  had 
been  used  to  designate  presbyters,  was  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Septuagint,  where  it  denotes  an  overseer.  The  same  term,  it  would 
appear,  was  sometimes  employed  to  designate  an  analogous  office 
in  heathen  societies,  both  voluntary  and  municipal*  Tbe  rise  of 
sects  and  heresies,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  stricter  disci- 
pline and  for  united  action^  would  favor  tbe  lise  of  the  episcopate* 
Tbe  bishop  acquired  importance,  also,  as  tbe  steward  of  the  chari- 
table funds  of  the  church.  Ho  was  the  superintendent  of  the  dea- 
cons in  their  work*  This  financial  responsibility  had  something  to 
do  with  the  building  up  of  the  office.  Bat  reminiscences  of  the 
primitive  parity  of  ministers  long  continued.  Jerome, 
the  great  scholar  of  the  fourth  century,  as  an  illustration 
of  this  fact,  adverts  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  ''With  the  ancients,*' he  says,  "  presbyters  were  the 
same  as  bishops  ;  but  gradually  all  the  responsibiHty  was  deferred 
to  a  single  person,  that  the  thickets  of  heresies  might  be  rooted 
out/'  The  subjection  of  presbyters  he  designates  as  a  ''custom 
of  the  churches/*  Down  to  near  the  middle  of  the  third  eenturj', 
Jerome  says,  when  a  bishop  died  at  Alexandria,  the  twelve  presby* 
ters  placed  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  episcopal  office.    Thai 
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Chis  was  done  without  anj  &ubseqiieDt  ordination  is  implied  in  Ha 
statement,  and  is  afl&nned  bj  later  authorities. 

New  Hghi  has  been  thrown  on  the  eaily  constitution  of  the 

Church  by  an  ancient  writing,  lately  discovered,  the  **  Teaching  of 

the  Twelve  Apostles,**     It  was  composed,   it  would   appear,   very 

early  in  the  second  century.     Two  classes  of  permanent  officers  of 

the  local  church  are  referred  to— bishops  and  deacons. 

Tesehingf  of  -,  *  ■* 

the  Tw<>iv«  Nothing  is  said  of  a  marked  distinction  of  rank  between 
them*  A  high  importance  is  attributed  to  "apostles," 
who  were  travelling  evangelists  supported  by  the  alms  of  the 
churches,  and  to  "  prophets  "  and  **  teachers,"  who  were  also  itiner- 
antSy  but  miglit  settle  in  a  particular  place.  These  three  classes 
are  the  prominent  guides  in  matters  relatiug  to  doctrine.  The 
office  of  bishops  and  deacons  is  primarily  administrative ;  but 
they,  too,  perform  thiij  work  of  prophets  and  teachers.  Later, 
there  was  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  three  classes  of  spiritual 
guides,  whose  call  to  their  work  depended  on  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  who  were  tied  to  no  particular  flock  The  bishops,  the  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  local  church,  in  the  main  absorbed  their  func- 
tions, and,  while  retaining  their  local  relation,  each  to  his  own 
jutisdiction,  were  considered  as  standing  in  a  general  relation  to 
the  entire  Church.  The  episcopal  office  thus  assumed  an  altered 
aspect  and  an  increased  dignity. 

The  change  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  was  one  element  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  churches.  It  was  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ** catholic"  Christianity.  As  we  pass  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  advance  to  its  close,  we  discern  the  means  by 
which  tlds  important  transformation  was  effected.  The  motive 
leading  to  it  was  the  peril  in  which  the  churches  were  involved  by 
Gnostic  errors,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  To 
erect  safeguards  against  the  corruption  of  the  faith  was  an  impulse 
strongly,  even  when  unconsciously,  operative.  One  of  these  pro- 
tective agencies  was  the  general  adoption  of  a  **  rule  of  faith  ** 
as  a  touchstone  for  the  detection  of  heresy.  Another  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  canon  of  New  Testament  Scripturea  A  third  was  an 
increased  authority  of  bishops,  and  the  position  ascribed  to  them 
of  successors  of  the  apostles.  Along  with  these  means  of  union, 
the  change  in  worship,  by  which  the  Lord's  Supper  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  mystery,  from  which  the  presence  of  all,  save 
communicants,  was  excluded^  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Moreover, 
a  more  definite  theology  was  called  into  being  as  an  antidote  to 
heretical  novelties.    In  this  compleat  progress  toward  '"  catholic  " 
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organ iza Li OQ,  ike  particular  feature  on  wliich  we  are  now  comment 
ing.  related  to  tlie  powers  aad  f  uBctiona  of  the  clergy. 

More  iiBportant  than  mere  alterations  in  government  and  diBci> 
plioe  was  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  idea  that  the  ministry 
are  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  a  priesthood.  It  was  an  idea 
that  borrowed  support  from  the  old  Jewish  economy  to  which  the 
.^  Christian  sjstem  was  imagined  to  be  analogous*  Its 
first  suggestion  may  have  come  from  the  example  of  the 
heathen  pries thooti  This  conception,  once  Eidopted,  had  the 
effect  to  exalt  the  clergy,  especially  bishops,  in  the  popular  estima- 
tion, and  to  sepEirate  the  ministry,  as  a  higher  order,  from  the 
**lait3%"  Episcopacy  at  the  outset  was  a  governmental  aiTange- 
ment.  The  sacerdotal  theory  does  not  make  its  appeai-ance  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  TertuHian  in  the  first  author  by 
whom  it  is  suggested,  and  even  he  does  not  make  an  earnest  mat- 
ter of  it  It  is  evidently  with  him  nothing  jmore  than  a  paseing 
thought  In  other  places  he  asserts  emphatically  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers,  **  From  his  writings,"  saya  Harnack,  **  one 
must  infer  that  before  a.d,  200  the  term  priest  was  not  in  use  to 
designate  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  Carthage."  The  same  thing 
is  aaseiied  by  Bishop  lightfoot  The  prerogatives  of  the  epifico 
Fiinctioa  of  P^  office  Were  gradually  acquired.  In  the  ordination  of 
bUhopt.  presbyters  it  is  probable  that  bishops  and  presbyters 

acted  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop  might,  in  certain 
cases,  act  alone.  The  question  whether  presbyters  could  act 
alone,  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy.  There  are  instances  on 
record  where  such  ordination  was  disallowed,  but  earlier  it  may 
have  been  permitted.  In  the  Western  Church,  confirmation  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  became  separated  from  baptism*  As  early  aa 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  with  the  advance  of  the  sacerdotal 
theory,  confirmation  became  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  bishop. 
In  the  East,  this  change  did  not  take  place.  Infant  baptism,  infant 
confirmation,  and  infant  communion  were  associated  together. 
The  right  to  confirm  remained  with  the  presbyters. 

Clement  of  Rome  tells  us  that  the  apostles  set  over  the  churches 
presbyters  and  deaconf?,  and  provided  that  their  places  should  be 
The  cLcoe  of  filled  by  other  worthy  men  to  be  appointed  by  them  with 
^t^7ti(J^  the  concurrence  of  the  Church.  The  design  ia  repre- 
"**^  sented  to  be  to  prevent  disorder  by  keeping  up  an  mi- 

broken  succession  of  officers.  This  idea  of  succession  was  familia 
in  municipal  administration  and  in  private  corporations.  To  Ire- 
n^us  and  Tertullian,  the  chain  of  Bishops — link  withiu  liok — had 
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come  to  be  the  guarantee  o(  the  tmnsniissioii  of  genuine  apostolic 
teaching  in  the  churches.  There  is  even  a  "gift  of  truth"— a 
charisma — quahfying  them  for  the  service*  EarMer,  we  find  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  that  it  is  not  the  bishops,  but  the  presbjterSi  * 
who  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles  ;  and  later,  in  the  school  of 
Cyprian,  when  the  sacerdotal  idea  has  taken  root,  this  new  ele- 
ment modifies  the  theory  of  succession.  The  privilege  of  propos- 
ing names  for  election  caused  the  clergy  to  exercise  more  aod 
more  agency  in  the  choice  of  their  successors,  until  nothing  was 
left  to  the  people  but  the  expression  of  approval  The  bishop 
was  chosen  by  the  neighboring  bishops,  together  with  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  particular  church  over  which  he  was  to  preside. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians  and  the  advance 
of  clerical  powers,  the  number  of  offices  increased.  As  eai'ly  as  the 
incrtamd  i^iiddle  of  the  tliird  i^entury,  mention  is  made  of  a  class 
ou^r  of  of  subdeacons.  Still  earlier  there  is  a  notice  of  lectors 
or  readers.  There  was  a  body  of  singers  ;  a  company  of 
door-keepers,  who  sometimes  formed  a  separate  order  ;  a  body  of 
acol3rtes,  who  were  attendants  of  the  bishop  ;  and  a  class  of  exor- 
cistB,  whose  function  it  was  to  repeat  formulas  of  abjuration  for 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  AH  these  were  loosely  reckoned 
among  the  clergy,  and  contributed  to  raise  the  importance  of  the 
higher  officers  among  them. 

The  clergy  were  supported  partly  by  collections  and  giftfi  of  the 
congregation.  But  they  pursued  the  customary  employments  of 
oociipAtioM  Bociety — tilled  the  ground,  kept  shop,  worked  at  trades, 
oftbecionfj.  held  civil  offices,  etc.  Cyprian  protests  against  a  long 
absence  of  the  clergy  on  errands  of  business,  and  against  the  ac- 
ceptance by  them  of  civil  offices,  which  would  take  up  their  time. 
Several  centuries  elapsed  before  trade  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy, 
first  in  the  West,  and  later  in  the  East.  Even  then  they  were  ex- 
pected to  learn  some  handicraft. 

^  No  one  was  allowed  to  become  a  clergyman  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  Church  discipline.  In  the  ancient  Church,  as  among 
Qi»»ueie»tioii»  *^^  contemjKjrary  heathen,  there  was  a  feeling  avei-se  to 
of  the  ca«rgy.  ^qqj^^x  marriages.  A  second  marriage  was  a  bar  to 
entering  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  East,  marriages  before 
receiving  baptism  were  not  counted  as  a  part  of  this  disqualifica^ 
tion.  No  one  who  had  married  a  widow,  courtesan,  slave,  or  mistress 
could  be  ordained  ;  but  at  what  date  this  rule  was  adopted  we  can- 
not determine. 

Tixe  connection  of  churches  with  one  another  was  p^ly  in  for* 
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mu\  in  its  character,  and  partly  organic,  Christiana  made  visata  i 
other  chuiThes  thau  those  to  %vhich  thej  belonged,  sometimes  fo 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  constitution  and  custoxDa* 
ChristLan  brethren  on  their  journeys  were  hospitably  entertained, 
provided  they  brought  with  them  commendatoiy  letters  from  their 
bishop.  These  letters  admitted  them  to  fraternal  com- 
muuiou.  News  of  threatened  persecution  was  conveyed 
from  one  church  to  another.  If  a  member  was  excom- 
municated, information  of  the  fact  was  given  by  the  bishop  to 
other  churches, 

"■^■The  first  three  centuries  witnessed  the  giTidual  growth  of 
hierarchical  organization*     In   this,  as  iu  earlier  Church  arrange-l 
Growth  ut       luents,  secular  and  political  models  had  u  large  in^uence.! 
the  biemrchy.  -ji^^  spread  of  the  sacerdotal  idea>  and,,  along  with  it,  the 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Jewish  system,  were  not  withoat  a  strong 
effect. 

Country  churches^  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  oeighborinj 
city  church,  were  affiliated  with  it,  and  had  for  their  pastor  a  pres*! 
Coaotr>«id  hyter  from  the  parent  church,  subject  to  its  bishop, 
citj  biihop*.  j^uj.^  churches  planted  independently  had,  each  of  them, 
its  own  bishop.  The  country  bishops,  for  a  considerable  time, 
kept  up  their  independence  ;  but  most  of  these  churches^  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  were  subordinated,  like  the  class  ol 
rural  churches  first  mentioned,  to  the  neighboring  city  community.! 
Thus  each  city  bishop  had  a  jurisdiction  covering  the  town  and 
the  ^-icinity.  At  first  the  clerg}'^  of  the  principal  church  in  a  town 
officiated,  in  an  appointed  order,  in  the  several  places  of  worehip. 
At  a  later  day  it  became  common  to  assign  a  presbyter  to  each  of 
them  as  a  permanent  pastor,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  bishop  of  the 
town,  whose  special  connection  was  with  the  principal  church. 

The  bishop  of  the  metropolis  of  each  Roman  province  naturally 
acquired  a  precedence  over  other  bishops  within  its  limita  This 
was  owing  to  the  rank  of  the  city,  for,  generally  speak- 
v«iopRv«iit  of  ing,  it  w^as  this  consideration,  more  than  any  other,  that 
crarc  J.  ^g^g^*jQJj^g(j  Uje  relative  dignity  of  bishopa  Another 
consideration  was  the  fact  that,  not  unfrequently,  from  the  provin- 
cial capital  the  gospel  was  planted  in  many  other  places.  The 
metropolitan  arrangement  was  slow  in  being  introduced  in  the 
West^  because  in  that  region  the  cities  were  comparatively  few. 
The  prerogatives  of  metropolitans  were  for  a  long  time  undefined 
The  tlieory  of  the  equality  and  independence  of  bishops  oontinued 
to  be  held,  and  on  occasions  was  boldly  asserted^ 
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The  hierarchical  tendency  led  to  the  elevation  to  a  still  highei 
position  of  the  bishops  of  a  few  principal  cities,  which  were, 
moreover,  regarded  as  Laving  been  scuts  of  the  apostles  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense.  The  dcBignation  ''archbishop/'  first  applied  to  all 
inetrof>olitans,  came  at  length  to  be  a  title  of  these  metropolitans 
of  the  first  rank.  They  were  also,  eventually,  styled  pnmates  or 
patriarchs.  They  were,  in  this  period,  the  bishops  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and,  especially,  Home.  The  political  division  of  the 
empire  into  dioceses,  when  it  was  made,  served  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  the  larger  hierarchical  districts* 

The  dignity  of  metropolitans  was  enhanced  through  synods,  in 
which  they  were  the  presiding  officers.  Synods,  analogous  to  what 
was  familiar  in  Greek  |x>litical  affairs,  began  to  be  held  in  the  sec- 
ond centur}'.  Their  acts  were  called  canons,  and  were  considered 
to  be  binding  on  those  who  took  part  in  them.  The  synods  were 
held  to  be  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  From 
them  tbe  lay  element  was  graduaUy  excluded. 

The  Church  stood  forth,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
as  a  distinct  body.     It  claimed  to  jbe,  in  opposition  to  heretical 
Thm  "Catho-  ^^^  schismatical  parties,  the  "  Catholic  "  Church.    Mem- 
irjkc"  Church,    i^^j^ehip  iti  tliis  One  visible  Church  was  believed  to  be 
I  fieoessary  to  salvation.     Within  the  Churcli,  and  not  beyond  it,  the 
■  Holy  Spirit  had  his  abode »     The  unity  of  the  Church  was  secured 
and  cemented  by  the  episcopate — by  the  bishops,  %iewed  as  snc- 
cessors  of  the  apostles.     The  episcopate,  like  the  apoatolate,  in 
which  Peter  was  the  centre  of  unity,  was  a  unit     This  idea  is  de- 
veloped and  insisted  on  by  Cyprian,  who  was  involved  in  hard  con- 
^  tests  with  dissenting  sects. 

The  conception  of  the  visible  Church  as  one  body,  together 
with  the  exaggerated  notion  of  Peter's  precedence  among  the  apos- 
ties,  created  a  ^Uent  demand  for  a  continuance  of  this 
ortbeOhiiroh  primacy.  Where  should  this  be  found^^where  could 
the  central  point  of  episcoptd  authority  be  discovered— 
eaTB  at  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  Church  which,  as  men  were 
coming  to  believe,  Peter  had  founded,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
the  first  pastor  ?  This  relation  of  Peter  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
first  alleged  not  earlier  than  about  170.  It  was  a  representa- 
tion  which  easily  found  credence.  The  association  of  Peter  and 
Paul  with  Rome  made  the  Chm*ch  there  an  apostolic  see  of  the 
loftiest  rank,  The  exalted  political  importance  of  Rome,  and  its 
transcendent  fame  among  cities,  lent  an  unequalled  dignity  to  its 
bishop.     The  Roman  Church  was  one  of  the  largest ;  it  included 
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persoziB  of  rank  ;  it  had  been  active  iti  fouudiDg  manj  othef 
churches ;  its  gifts  had  flowed  out  to  needy  brethreu  iu  man^ 
places ;  it  was  the  flint  to  feel  the  cruel  himd  of  persecution,  and 
often  the  firat  to  make  known  to  the  charches  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger ;  its  officers  stood  in  the  most  exposed  place,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  perislied  as  martyrs.  AH  these  influences  conspired  to  di- 
rect the  eyes  of  Christians  to  Home  as  the  foremost  of  the  seals  of 
ecclesiastical  authority*  Irenmus^  in  a  remarkable  passage,  gives 
the  highest  place  to  the  Bo  man  Church  as  a  reliable  guanlian  of 
the  traditions  of  apostolic  teaching*  Even  Clemeot,  the  first  wnter 
after  the  apostles,  speaking  for  the  church  of  Rome,  chides  the 
CJorinthiaii  church  in  a  tone  of  almost  imperious  admonition.  The 
distinction  of  Rome,  however,  in  the  age  of  Irenseus,  and  even  in 
the  age  of  Cyprian,  was  that  of  a  guardian,  not  an  expounder,  of 
apostolic  teaching.  No  right  of  dictation  or  control,  uo  infallibility 
in  interpreting  the  Gospel,  were  conceded  to  it  And  the  sort  of 
superiority  attributed  to  the  Roman  bishop  was  accorded  much 
more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 

ExoommuDication  was  the  first  step  iu  Church  discipUne.  It 
was  a  custom  that  had  existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  case  of  here- 
cturch  di«i-  tics  and  wrong-doers.  Excommunicated  Christians,  who 
'**^®  showed  signs  of  contrition,  formed  a  class  of  **  peni- 

tents." They  had  a  special  seat  in  the  meetings  for  woi-ship,  and 
had  to  go  through  a  course  of  pubHc  humiliation,  the  duration  and 
severity  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  clergy.  This  %vas  the  ori- 
gin of  penance,  and  formed  the  "satis^ction  **  rendered  by  the  re- 
penting offender.  Yet  inward  compunction  was  always  exacted  and « 
implied,  and  absolution  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  its  pres- 
ence. The  bishop  and  other  clergy  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of 
a  penitent  thus  restored,  and  admitted  him  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  venial  and  mortal  Bias.  These 
last  were  held  to  forfeit  the  grace  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  wide* 
spread  and  long-continued  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  persons  cut  off,  as  beiog  guilty  of  mortal  siu,  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church — for  example,  those  who  had  given 
way  to  terror,  and  renounced  the  faith — should,  on  the  pixDfession  of 
repentance,  be  taken  back  to  its  communion.  Schisms  were  oc- 
casioned by  this  warm  dispute  ;  but  the  more  lenient  party,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  its  ascendency.  Such  were  the  schisms  of  Fell- ' 
cissimu%  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  in  North  Africa ;  of  Novatian 
in  Borne  ;  and  the  schism  of  Meletius,  which  was  of  a  later  date,  in 
Egypt 
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■  The  eceleaiaBtical  spirit  gained  an  iocreasing  predomiiiaiioe  over 
I      tbe  free,  prophetic  element     This  was  gradually  superseded  bj  the 

■  more  regular  lonuB  of  official  guidance*     The  teacliiiigs  and  pre- 
I      ecriptions  of  the  dergy  were  taking  the  place  of  tbe  spontaneous 

■  utterances  of  inspired  individuals — the  ecstatic  forms  of 

■  inspiration.     But  there  was  resistance  to  this  tendency, 
I      which  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  clerical  authority  and  sacer^ 

■  dotalism.  One  fruit  of  the  reaction  against  it  was  Montanism,  so 
Honuntuk  Called  from  Montanus,  a  Phrygian,  whom  his  followers 
c  160 AD.  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  promised  Paraclete. 
The  Mob  tan  is  ts  laid  emphasis  on  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spuit. 
Among  tbem  were  numerous  prophets  and  prophetesses.  One  of 
their  terets  was  a  belief  in  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ 
They  were  strenuous  for  strict  discipline  in  the  Church,  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  they  deemed  laitness  and  false  lenity.  There  were 
many  disciples  of  this  system,  especially  in  tbe  West ;  but  Montan- 
iam  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  heresy.  Its  faitb  in  continued 
prophetic  inspiration,  however,  was  shared  by  many  who  did  not 
accept  other  peculiarities  of  the  sect  Tbe  most  conspicuous  con- 
vert to  Montanism  was  the  enthusiastiG  Tertulliim. 


CHAPTER  m. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  WORSHIP. 

The  surprising  effect  of  Christianity  in  reforming  the  liTes  of 
men  is  amply  attested  by  Chiistian  writers.  Justin  Blartyr,  in  an 
Rftformin  eloqucut  passage,  dwells  on  tbe  fact  that  the  slaves  of 
power  of  the  seDsiiality  bave  become  pure  in  morals,  tbe  avaricious 
and  miserly  freely  give  to  those  in  need,  the  revengeful 
pray  for  their  enemies.  Origen  inquires  if  the  recovery  of  so  great 
a  number  of  persons  from  licentiousness,  injustice,  and  covetoua- 
ness  could  bave  been  accomphshed  without  divine  help.  Yet^  be 
elsewhere  observes,  there  are  found  in  tbe  churches  "a  greater 
number  of  those  who  have  been  converted  from  a  not  very  wicked 
life  than  of  those  who  have  committed  the  most  abominable  sins.'* 
y^^^^^^^^^  The  love  of  Christians  for  each  other  astonished  tbe 
tow:  «iiftr-  heathen.  There  was  a  truth  in  the  jibe  of  Lucian,  which 
the  humorist  himself  did  not  understand.  "  Their  Mas* 
t^r/'  he  said,  '*  has  persuaded  them  that  they  are  all  brothers," 
The  fraternal  kindness  extended  to  strangers^  and  to  Cbristianfl  of 
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foreign  nations,  occasioned  special  surprise.  Hospitality  and  alms^ 
giving  were  universid  among  believei*s.  Collections  were  regularlj 
taken  in  the  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  New  converts 
would  Bometimea  give  their  entire  property  to  the  Church.  Spe- 
cial contributions  were  often  taken  for  fellow -disciples — it  might 
be,  in  distant  places — ^wlio  were  in  distress.  In  the  c^ise  of  those 
who  were  under  arrest,  or  otherwise  persecuted  for  their  faith,  there  ^ 
were  perilous  expressions  of  s^^inpathy  and  lielpfnlness.  When 
pestilence  broke  out,  it  was  noticed  that  the  Christiana  did  not 
desert  the  sick  or  neglect  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  even  took 
care  of  the  heathen  who  had  none  to  befriend  them.  Chai-ity  was 
not  unknown  before  among  the  heathen  ;  but  the  word  acquired  a 
new  force  of  meaning  from  the  obedience  rendered  to  the  **  new 
Fmuitoof  commandment"  which  Christ  had  given:  "Love  one 
ciirirti»n*.  another."  WhOe  the  early  writers  laud  Christianity  for 
the  effects  wrought  by  it,  in  contrast  with  the  influence  of  pagan* 
ism,  the  complaints  which  they  make  of  the  faults  of  Christiana, 
such  as  vanity^  untruthfulness,  and  covetouaness,  show  that  ideal 
perfection  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the  Church  even  in  the  days  of 
its  comparative  purity. 

One  of  the  marked  results  of  the  gospel  was  the  purification  ol 
domestic  relations.  Under  the  gospel  there  was  "neither  male  nor 
female."  Woman  was  exalted  as  being  a  partaker,  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  with  man,  in  the  communion  with 
God  and  Christ  Marriage  acquired  a  new  sanctity.  To  the  civil 
contract  was  added  a  rehgious  service,  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
Church  were  present  The  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  down  to* 
gether  at  the  Lord's  Supper  and  presented  an  offering  to  the 
Church.  In  the  prayer  connected  with  the  communion  service  the 
divine  blessing  wapS  invoked  upon  them,  llarriage  with  a  heathen 
was  discountenanced,  one  main  reason  being  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  behever  to  perform,  without  interference,  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  life.  Btlarriage  with  a  heretic  was^  likewise^ 
not  allowable. 

The  profession  of  Christianity^  of  necessity,  placed  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  convert  and  the  heathen  around  him.  There  was  a  wall 
of  separation  in  social  and  pohtical  life.  This  was  the 
case  even  when  there  was  no  unnecessary  rigor  on  the 
part  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Where  there  was  a  need- 
less rigor,  or  undue  religious  enthusiasm,  the  division  between  the 
two  classes  was  still  more  wide.  All  agreed  that  the  emperor 
should  be  obeyed  unless  he  commanded  the  doing  of 'an  unright 
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eouB  act  Some  doubted  whether  a  civil  office  Bbould  be  held  by 
a  Christittii — whether  it  was  consiBtent  with  hutniiity.  There  waa 
a  strong  feeliDg  against  holding  an  office  which  obliged  the  incum- 
bent to  inflict  capital  punishment.  Many  doubted  the  lawfulnesg 
of  Benring  in  war  ;  but  it  was  allowed  that  a  soldier,  converted 
after  taking  service,  might  continue  in  the  same  vocation.  All  em- 
ployments which  involved  a  recognition  of  idolatry,  magic^  and 
astrology,  were  shunned.  This  inile  cut  off  the  Christian  from  a 
variety  of  lucrative  occupations.  Mythological  conceptions,  and 
heathen  worship  in  some  form,  were  involved  in  many  branches  of 
industry.  This  rule  of  itself  excluded  Christians  from  taking  part, 
even  by  being  present,  in  many  cust^:)mary  amusements, 
in  numerous  festivals  of  dififerent  kinds,  where  idolatrous 
Ijeliefs  were  implied  or  idolatrous  practices  were  involved.  The- 
atrical entertainments  were  disallowed,  both  on  account  of  the  im- 
morality connected  with  them,  and  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
sobriety  becoming  a  Christian.  Actors  and  those  who  trained 
them  were  excluded  from  the  Churek  Cyprian  will  not  consent 
to  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  last-named  class  in  his  former  em- 
ployment. The  faithful  bishop  preferred  to  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port out  of  his  o^vn  purse.  All  gladiatorial  combats  were  in  the 
highest  degree  repugnant  to  Christian  feeling. 

Christianity  had  a  negative  and  a  positive  work  to  accomplish. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  obhged  to  oppose  the  world  so  far  as  the 
«    -«  world  was  under  the  power  of  eviL     It  had  to  take  an 

Md  uoed*  aggressive  posture  in  relation  to  all  institutions  and  do- 
ings at  war  with  the  Christian  spirit  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  part  of  the  task  imposed  on  Christianity  to  take  up 
and  assimilate  whatever  in  the  world's  life  was  truly  naturaL  To 
purify  and  elevate,  not  to  withstand  or  destroy,  what  was  not 
wrong  and  was  w^orth  presemng,  was  incumbent  on  the  ChurcL 
Hence,  if  there  was  danger  of  lasness,  there  was  a  danger,  like* 
wise^  of  an  unwholesome  austerity.  Worldliness  and  asceticism 
were  the  Scylla  and  Chai7bdis  between  which  the  Church  was  called 
to  steer  its  way. 

Asceticism  is  a  natui'al  product  of  the  oriental  reUgions,  espe- 
ciallj  of  the  religious  of  India,  where  monasticism  has  flourished. 
Qjigja  gt  Among  Christians,  oriental  influences  played  a  very  minor 
•■^•*^"^  part  in  fostering  ascetic  tendencies.  Such  tendencies 
existed  to  some  extent  among  the  heathen  in  the  Roman  empire, 
in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religions,  the  conflict  with 
evil  within  the  soul,  and  the  despondent  mood  of  men's  minds 
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But  Cluifltian  asceticiBm  grew  mamlj  out  of  that  conflict  betweeD 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  bound  to 
wage,  and,  eBpeciallj,  out  of  the  reaction  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
suality and  worldJiness,  It  was  a  natural  impulse  to  forsake  liter- 
ally a  world  which  every  holy  feeling,  not  less  than  the  precepts 
of  the  Master,  prompted  the  Christian  to  forsake  in  spirit 

There  was  a  rudimental  form  of  asceticism  in  the  Church,  a 
"continence,"  or  mortification  of  the  appetites,  which  manifested 
UiawiiMft  itself  in  an  increased  value  attached  to  fasting,  and  in  a 
**™*  preference  of  cehbacy  to  the  married  state.     Not  only 

did  individuals  set  apart  days  of  fasting  for  their  own  benefit ;  the 
custom  was  eHtablished  of  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday,  until 
F««ititi«:  thi'ee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  fast-daya  Tliey  were 
€Piib«3y.  called  dies  stafionum^  or  sentry-days,  when  the  Christian 
soldier  stood  on  the  watch.  The  penitent,  when  under  Church 
discipline,  practised  fasting.  The  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary,  the  cehbate  life  of  Jesus  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  advantages  sometimes  belonging  to  the  unmarried  state  as 
furnishing  better  opportunities  for  doing  good,  did  much  to  create 
the  impression  that  to  abstain  from  marriage  is  a  praiseworthy  act 
of  self-denial.  The  most  esteemed  writers,  from  Cj^srian  back  as 
far  as  Justin  Martyr,  give  special  honor  to  the  class  of  women  who, 
from  early  times,  chose  to  remain  single  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  doing  good.  Consecration  to  virginity  by  a  vow  solemnly  taken, 
which  it  was  a  great  sin  to  violate,  was  an  established  custom  in 
Cyprian's  time.  The  order  of  virgins  continued.  In  the  fourth 
century  it  was  already  the  custom  for  them  to  wear  a  dark-coloredi 
dress,  and  to  be  invested  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop  with  a  bndal 
veil,  a  symbol  that  they  w^ere  wedded  to  the  Lord.  It  may  be 
here  added  that  an  order  of  Tvidows,  distinct  from  the  class  of  poor 
widows  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles^  appears  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. They  are  pledged  to  remain  unmarried  and  to  devote  them- 
selvea  to  doing  good.  From  them  the  class  of  deaconesses  was 
often  recruited,  the  duties  of  both  classes  being  similar.  Biahopa 
and  presbyters  did  not  marry  after  their  ordination*  The  eventual 
exclusion  from  clerical  office  of  those  who  had  married  previously, 
was  a  natural  step  to  take,  but  it  was  not  taken  in  the  Western 
Church  until  a  later  period.  In  the  West  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
a  cehbate  clergy  was  carried  to  a  further  extreme  than  in  the  East. 
The  more  the  clergy  were  exalted  above  the  laity,  the  higher  rosif 
the  demands  for  a  peculiar  sanctity  which  were  made  upon  theml 
by  the  popular  feeling.     Aft^r  the  fourth  century,  with  the  develi 
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opment  of  monasticianij  there  was  a  disposition  to  expect  of  the 
clergy  forms  of  self-mortificatiou,  of  whicsli  the  mooks  had  given 
the  example. 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased,  larger  rooms  or  edifices 
were  required  for  their  meetings.  For  a  time  they  probably  hired 
chttTcb  edi*  ^^  erected  plain,  rectangular  buildings,  without  nave  or 
"'**'  aisles.     Such  buildings  were  numerous  in  Roman  towns 

When  these  were  no  longer  adequate,  they  constiiicted  cburcheb 
on  the  model  of  the  Roman  basilicas.  The  baaUica  was  both  a 
court-house  and  an  exchange  for  commercial  tmnsactiona.  Its 
form  was  usually  a  rectangle,  parted  by  rows  of  columns  into 
aisles,  that  iu  the  middle  being  the  widest,  and  with  a  semicircular 
apse  at  one  end  where  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was  placed. 
In  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  there  were  domestic  basilicas  on 
the  same  genera!  plan,  but  without  columns  at  the  ends,  and  with 
the  roof  of  the  nave  carried  higher.  The  variations  of  the  church 
edifice  from  the  public  basilica  have  been  thought  by  some  to  imply 
a  copying  of  the  similar  apartments  in  private  dwellings.  It  has 
been  thought,  also,  that  the  atrium  in  front  of  the  chui-ch  indi- 
cates that  the  Roman  house  afforded  the  model  for  the  structure. 
But  neither  of  these  conclusions  is  estabhsbed.  The  basilica,  i^ith 
its  nave  and  aisles,  and  with  the  apse  in  the  rear,  affording  places  of 
honor  for  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  was  reproduced  for  Christian 
uses.  In  front  of  the  dais  in  the  apse,  additional  space  was  inclosed 
on  a  floor  somewhat  elevated.  This  was  the  choir,  where  vvere  the 
ambones  or  reading-desks,  of  which  there  were  one  or  more.  Above 
the  aisles  there  were  sometimes  galleries  for  strangers  and  spectators. 
Communicants  occupied  the  main  floor,  while  in  the  vestibule^  open- 
ing into  the  nave,  were  catechiunens  and  penitents.  In  the  qumlran- 
gular  atrium,  in  front,  was  a  water-tank  for  the  washing  of  hands 
before  entering  the  church— an  old  Jewish  custom.  In  the  time 
of  Diocletian  there  existed  in  some  places  stately  church  ediiices. 
In  Nicomedia  the  church  tow^ered  above  the  emperor's  palace.  It  is 
after  Co nstan tine's  accession,  however,  that  the  era  of  church-build- 
ing on  a  scale  of  magnificence  fairly  begins.  He  built  splendid 
basilicas  in  Jerusalem,  Betlilehem,  and  Constantinople.  For  a  long 
period  images  in  woi*ship  were  conscientiously  discai'ded.  They 
pjctarej»«id  ^^^  came  into  use  in  families.  The  pagan  custom  of 
«nbiero«,  dec-oratlve  painting  was  followed  by  Christians,  ^ho 
painted — on  goblets,  for  example — the  shepherd  with  a  lamb  on 
_  his  shoulders,  and  other  pictorial  emblems.  Symbols  in  common 
■    UM  were  the  dove,  significant  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  fish,  the  Greek 
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word  for  which  furaiBhed  the  mitial  letters  of  the  SaTiour  a : 
and  office  ;  a  ship,  t^^ical  of  the  voyage  of  the  soul  and  of 
Church  heavenward ;  a  lyre,  to  denote  the  believer's  Joy  ;  an  anchor, 
a  token  of  his  hope.  As  early  m  the  end  of  the  third  century,  re- 
ligious emblems  were  depicted  in  the  churches.  The  cross  was  a 
common  token  among  ChriBtians,  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  made 
by  them  on  manj^  occasions,  as  on  rising  in  the  morning  and  in 
momenta  of  sudden  peril  Gradually  a  kind  of  magical  efficacy 
began  to  be  attached  to  this  sigiL  Yet  the  cross  was  not  picturet] 
in  the  churches. 

The  catacombs  at  Rome  are  ancient  burial-places  of  Christiuns, 
excavated  for  this  purpose  ;  for  the  Christians  did  not  adopt  the 
Roman  practice  of  cremation.  The  winding  ways  in 
these  subterranean  sepulchres  are  several  hundred 
miles  in  length.  The  date  of  the  earliest  Christian  inscription  is 
72  A.D.  They  contain  small  chambers  in  which  the  eucharist 
was  celebrated,  and  the  agape,  or  love-feaat,  was  held.  These 
chambers  were  adorned  with  frescoes.  A  great  number  of  objects 
have  been  taken  from  these  ancient  tombs,  including  bronze  bells 
and  other  toys  of  children,  mirrors,  rings,  various  toEet  articles, 
countless  lamps.  These  things  it  was  an  early  custom  to  deposit 
with  the  remains  of  the  dead-  The  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
are  frequently  typical  of  events  in  Scripture,  such  as  Abraham's 
offering  of  Isaac,  the  flood  with  the  ark  floating  on  the  waters*  lu 
the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  is  a  representation  of  Mar^*  and  the  child 
Jesus,  of  a  comparatively  enrly  ilate — how  early  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. The  epitaphs  are  instructive  and  touching*  They  express 
a  joyful  hope  of  the  resnjrection. 

Fasts,  at  first  voluntary,  came  to  be  ordained  by  Church  law. 
The  Chiistian  festivals  related  to  Christ,  and  commemorated  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  with  his  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  to  glory.  On  the  Lord  s  day,  contrary  to 
the  custom  on  other  days,  prayer  was  offered,  as  a  special  token  of 
joy,  in  a  standing  posture.  The  Jewish  Christians,  who  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  oriental  churches,  not  only  observed  Simday  but 
Saturday  also.  The  Roman  Christians,  on  the  contrary',  fasted  on 
Saturday.  When  we  reach  the  time  of  Tertullian,  about  the 
year  200,  we  meet  with  recommendations  to  abstain,  wholly  or 
partially,  from  secular  labor  on  Sunday.  Tlie  first  yearly  festival 
generally  observed  was  Eaater,  standing  in  the  room  of  the  ancient 
Passover.  Controversiea  respecting  the  time  and  proper  mode  of 
the  paschal  observance  sprung  up,  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
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that  between  the  Qiiarto-decimani  of  Asia  Minor*  or  the  Fourteenth* 
Day  ChriBtian  and  Christiaiis  elsewhere.  The  Asia  Minor  churches, 
in  the  first  three  centurieB,  had  the  <;ustom  of  obserTing  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  Jewish  month,  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 
it  might  occur.  After  Easter,  followed  Pentecost,  lasting  for  fifty 
days,  and  commemorating  the  glorification  of  Jesua  Ijiter,  the 
fortieth  day  was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  Ascension*  About  the 
end  of  this  period,  two  new  festivals  came  in.  One  was  Epiphany, 
originating  in  the  East,  not  improbably  with  Jewish  Christians,  and 
com meraora ting  the  baptism  of  Christ  The  other  was  Christmas, 
a  festival  of  Roman  origin,  taking  the  place  of  the  heathen  festival 
in  honor  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  deity  betmng  that  name,  which  waa 
celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice,  or  on  the  25th  of  December,  the 
time  erroneously  assigned  for  the  solstice  in  the  Julian  calendar. 

In  the  sub-apostolic  age,  worship  continued  to  be  a  spontane- 
ous, hving  expression  of  religious  feeling.  It  was  that  self-oblation 
which  Paul  styled  the  Christian's  **  reasonable  service,"  aa  being  a 
spiritual  act,  freely  performed.  This  was  the  character  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  time  of  Justin  Mart^^r  (about  150).  Later,  as  thi 
second  century  draws  to  an  end,  from  the  days  of  Irenieus  and 
Tertullian,  new  motives  and  another  spirit  are  apparent  Worship 
is  looked  on  more  as  a  semce  to  Grod,  which  it  is  an  obhgatioui 
to  render,  and  as  having  a  worth,  even  a  sort  of  merit,  of  its  own, 
i>abUcwor'  ^^  account  of  which  it  is  acceptable  to  him.  In  the 
ship.  pubhc  worship  of  God,  Christians,  except  on  Sunday, 

knelt  in  prayer.  The  Scriptxires  were  read  in  extended  passages. 
From  the  exhortations  connected  with  these  readings,  the  sermon 
was  developed.  At  Alexandria,  discussion  was  mLngled  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  tlie  hortatory  element,  giving  to  the  sermon 
a  more  intellectual  cast  Church  music,  which  at  the  outset  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  singing  of  the  psalms,  flourished  especially  in 
Syria  and  at  Alexandria.  The  music  was  very  simple  in  its  charac- 
ter. There  was  some  sort  of  alternate  singing  in  the  worship  of 
Christians,  as  it  is  described  by  Pliny,  The  introduction  of  antiph- 
onal  singing  at  Antioch  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Ignatius,  In 
the  third  century,  and,  perhaps,  earlier,  the  anthem  of  the  angels  * 
was  expanded  into  the  Greek  original  of  the  Latin  hymn,  the  Gloria 
in  excdifis,  of  later  date. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Home,  written  not  far  from  96,  there 
is  found  a  prayer  so  elaborate  in  its  form  as  to  suggest  that  it  may 
have  been  habitually  used  by  him  in  public  worship*     The  '*  Teach- 

'  Luke  ii.  11 
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ing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  contaiiiB  forma  of  prayer  to  be  repeated 
at  the  Lords  Supper — forms  to  which,  it  is  added,  **the  prophet  is 
not  bound/*  la  Justin  Martyr^s  description  of  the  worship  of 
Christians  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  prayers  of  the  president  appeal 
to  be  extenipomneous ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  people,  before  the 
eucharist,  were,  perhaps,  according  to  a  fixed  form.  Brief  forma 
of  prayer  in  an  ancient  book,  called  the  **  Apostolic  Constitutions^' 
were  not  improbably  in  use  before  the  end  of  the  second  centi 
In  the  Diocletian  persecution  there  is  no  account  of  any  search  for 
books  of  devotion  or  of  any  surrender  of  collections  of  this  sort. 
At  that  time  they  did  not  exisL  Yet  it  is  probable  that  forms  of 
prayer  were  then  in  use,  which  w^ere  embodied  later  in  the  litur- 
gies, but  were  committed  to  memory*  A  reason  for  this  course 
would  exist  in  the  veil  of  secrecy  or  mystery  that  was  thrown  ovetr 
the  eucharist,  or  the  disciplina  arcanu 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century  we  find  it  to  be 
the  custom  to  exclude  non-communicants  from  being  present  at 
-DiKJipUn*  t^®  Lord's  Supper.  After  the  preliminary  services,  at 
"'**^"  the  close  of  tbe  addresses  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery 

the  unbaptized  were  dismissed.  From  the  Latin  word  signifying 
dismiFisal  [mism)  the  word  tnax^  is  derived.  The  danger  of  pei-se- 
cutioft  may  have  led  at  first  to  this  privacy  as  regards  the  sacra* 
ment,  but  the  idea  of  its  peculiar  solemnity,,  and  the  dread  of  pro- 
fanation,  were  the  main  consideration.  The  example  of  the  heathen 
mysteries,  and  of  the  distinction  which  the  heathen  made  between 
the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated  was  not  without  its  influence. 
Catechumens  who  were  preparing  for  baptism  were  divided  into 
classes,  and  gradually  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
In  the  course  of  the  third  century,  it  came  to  be  considered  a  duty 
to  observe  silence  in  the  presence  of  unbelievers  and  of  the  un- 
taught, respecting  the  more  profound  doctrines,  such  as  the  Trin- 
ity and  the  Atonement,  Even  the  confession  of  faith  at  baptism 
waa  not  to  be  committed  to  writing  or  disclosed*  This  reserve, 
extending  thus  far,  continued  tin  til  the  heathen  were  convei'ted^ 
and  the  catechumenate  passed  away.  After  the  sixth  century  we 
hear  no  more  of  this  holy  reticence — the  disciplina  arcawi,  aa  it  hat 
been  called. 

Baptism  was  preceded  by  regular  instruction.  At  Alexandria, 
Cftt«ci>»tic*i  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  mature  age  of  many  who 
Tilfji^Sii'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  pre|>ared  for  this  rite,  catechetical  instruction 
Creed.  ^qJj  qj^  ^  more  elaborate  form.     In  this  way  there  grew 

up  in  that  city  the  first  school  of  theology,  or  seminary  for  th« 
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traiiiiug  of  tlif*  clerg^j.  The  simple  confession  of  faith  in  Cluiat, 
inmle  at  baptism,  gradually  expanded  itself,  until,  in  process  of 
time,  it  grew,  in  the  Western  Church,  into  what  was  known  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  This,  however,  diffiered  somewhat  in  form  in  the 
tUffereui  churches,  as  Ru6ims  found  to  be  the  case  wheu,  late  in 
the  fourth  centur}',  he  entered  into  the  study  of  the  subject  The 
name  of  Apostles*  Creed  may  have  been  first  given  to  it  because  it 
wa«  made  up  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  either  recorded  in  the 
goipels  or  transmitted  by  tradition*  A  written  symbol,  GOotaiD- 
ing  the  most  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  as  we  now  have  it,  existed 
in  the  church  at  Borne,  and  was  repeated  by  candidates  for  bap- 
tism, prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second  centurj^  Afterwards  the 
legend  arose  that  the  apostles  had  together  composed  it,  each 
contributing  a  portion.  The  Apostles'  Creed  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  "i-ule  of  faith,"  which,  however,  was  a  paraphrase 
and  expansion  of  it.  The  '*  rule  of  faith  '*  was  a  short  statement 
of  the  main  facts  of  Christianity,  to  which  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen  refer.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  it  served, 
but  in  varying  forms,  in  the  churches  generally,  as  a  shield  against 
heretical  perverters  of  the  accepted  doctrines.  In  the  East  there 
was  little  check  upon  changes  in  its  forra,  and  so  it  was  not  per- 
petuated. It  was  in  Gfiul,  in  tlie  fifth  century,  that  this  venerable 
symbol  attained  to  the  precise  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us  in  the  Latin  Church,  In  the  administration  of  baptism,  tha 
recipient  renounced  the  service  of  Satan  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  middle  of  the  thinl  century,  we  have  the  lirst 
notice  of  the  use  of  formulas  of  exorcism  in  conjunction  with  this 
lite.  The  bishop  hud  his  hands  on  the  person  baptized,  using  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  anointing  him  with  oiL  There  were  other 
ceremonies  which  were  peculiar  to  certain  places,  such  as  the  par- 
taking of  milk  and  honey,  emblems  of  the  blessings  promised  to  the 
believer.  This  custom  existed  in  North  Africa,  Infant  baptism  u 
iiiiMt  bap-  recognised  as  a  rite  of  the  Church  by  Irenseus,  and  by 
*^*™'  Origen,  who  calls  it  an  Apostolic  custom.     Tertullian 

urges  a  dehiy  of  baptism*  Later  fathers  do  the  same  on  the  ground 
that  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  forgiveness  is  harder  to  be 
obtained.  Sponsors  confessed  the  faith  in  the  name  of  the  child, 
and  engaged  to  give  hiru  a  Christian  training, 

Harly  in  the  second  century  the  agape,  or  love-feast,  became 
disconnected  from  the  Lord's  Supper.     Occaaional  im- 
proprieties and  ©icesses  at  the  table,   and   false   im- 
putations ou  the  part  of  the  heathen,  would  explain  this  changa 
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The  peculiar  ideas  of  sacredneBS,  which  gathered  more  and  mora 
about  the  euchEUiBt,  would  oatuirally  have  an  ioBuence  iti  tbiadirec* 
tion*  The  bread  and  wioe  were  contributed  bj  the  flock  and  dia- 
The  Lord's  tributed  bj  the  deacons,  the  clergyman's  prayer  of  tbanka 
Bupper.  giving  to  the  rite  ita  name — the  Eucharist.     The  bread 

and  wine  were  conveyed  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  leave  their 
houses.  In  North  Africa  and  in  other  placea,  after  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  an  increasing  conviction  that  tb©  rite  was 
clothed  with  a  mystical  efficacy,  led  to  the  custom  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  the  sacrament.  The  ordinary  practice  was  for  the  com- 
munion to  be  received  on  Sunday  of  each  week.  The  reception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  attended  every  event  in  life  which  was  deemed 
of  extraordinary  moment.  Among  these  occaaions  were  the  anni- 
veraariea  of  the  death  of  loved  friends.  The  day  when  a  martyr 
died  was  kept  as  his  birthday,  or  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  a 
higher  life.  On  these  natal  days  of  the  martyrs,  Christians  gathered 
about  their  buiial-placee ;  their  good  deeds  and  their  sufferings 
were  called  to  mind,  and  the  sacrament  was  received.  That  prayers 
•nieinnrroB*-  ^^^  ^^^  dead,  who,  though  believers,  were  conceived  of  as 
•lotitof  mar-  gtiU  imperfect,  were  offered  up  on  these  and  some  other 
occaaions,  we  have  proof  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  and  the  custom  is  then  spoken  of  as  one  long  estab- 
lished. An  instance  of  prayer  for  the  dead  among  the  later  Jews  is 
given  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. '  During  the  second  century 
these  observances  were  mostly  kept  within  bounds.  In  the  third 
century,  a  very  high  value  began  to  be  attached  to  the  InterceBaioiia 
of  martyrs^  tK>th  before  and  after  their  death* 
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Thb  Father^  as  the  writers  of  the  irst  six  centuries  are  called, 
partake  in  general  of  the  literary  faults  which  characterize  the  period 
of  decadence  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Some 
of  them,  among  the  earlier  authors  especially,  show  in 
""""*  their  style  their  lack  of  education.     Among  the  patristic 

writers,  however,  are  some  who,  in  point  of  learning,  are  fully  equal 
to  the  beet  of  the  contemporary  classical  authors,  and  even  surpass 
*  IL  MaecalHjes  xii.  4^—45, 
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them  in  vigor  of  expression  atid  weigbt  of  matter.  For  a  consider- 
able time  all  Cbristiau  writings  were  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
services  of  the  Church,  even  at  Eome,  were  at  first  held  in  that 
tongue.  So  far  did  the  Greek  influence  prevail  that  not  until  the 
beg^nmg  of  the  third  century  did  Latin  writings  of  any  iiuportanee 
appear,  and  even  then  it  is  not  in  Rome,  but  in  one  of  the  prov- 
inces in  North  Africa,  that  theological  works  are  first  composed  in 
thia  language. 

Tlje  Apostohc  Fathers  are  a  gi'oup  of  writers  thus  named  from 
the  supposition  that  they  were  pei-sonally  conversant  with  one  or 
Tb*  ApoiioUc  niore  of  the  apostles.  They  ai'6  earnest  and  pmetical, 
^^^^^^^  but,  as  a  rule,  are  not  on  a  high  level  inteOectually.  The 
earliest  of  these  books  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  churcL 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  to  whom  Paul  is  thought  to  refer.  It  was 
sent  about  the  year  90,  when  divisioos  were  prevailing  there,  and 
the  epistle  is  written,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  in  order  to 
pacify  contention.  The  concluding  portion  of  it,  which  has  lately 
been  discovered,  is  a  prayer  which  it  is  possible  that  Clement  was 
accustomed  to  use  in  divine  service.  What  is  called  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement  is  a  homily  bj  an  unknown  author  (about 
140)*  Seven  epistles  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  exist  in  a 
longer  and  shorter  Greek  form.  Tlie  three  which  exist  in  the 
Syriac  language  are  the  result  of  an  abridgment  of  the  coiTespond- 
ing  Greek  epistles.  The  seven  as  found  in  tlie  shorter  Greek  are 
probably  genuine.  That  they  are  wholly  free  from  interpolation 
we  cannot  be  sure.  These  epistles  were  wqiiten  while  the  author 
was  a  prisoner  on  the  way  to  Rome  to  suflfer  martyrdom.  They 
manifest  a  thirst  for  the  martyr's  crown.  They  insist,  with  tedious 
iteration,  on  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  churches,  to  be  secured 
by  obej'ing  the  bishop.  Yet  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  there  is 
not  the  sHghtest  hint  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  existed  at  that  time. 
This  is  an  argument  for  the  early  date  of  all  the  epistles,  for  they 
appear  to  be  all  from  one  author.  The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians,  the  date  of  which  is  about  150,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
venerable  martyr  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostle  John.  Per- 
haps a  score  of  years  earlier,  a  ceiiain  Hermas,  not  the  Hermas  to 
whom  Paul  refers,*  wrote  *' The  Shepherd,**  composed  mostly  of 
visions  and  piu^ables,  in  an  apocalyptic  vein.  They  purport  to  be 
communications  from  an  angel,  rebuking  the  sins  of  Henmas  him- 
Belf  and  of  the  Church.  There  is  internal  evidence  of  the  early 
date  of  the  work*     For  example,  bishops  are  not  distinguished  from 
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presbyters.  It  was  tbought  to  be  highly  edifying,  and  for  a  period 
was  very  widely  circulated  in  the  early  Church.  Hennas  waa  the 
Banyan  of  those  days,  bat  without  the  genius  of  the  tinker  of  Elstow. 
The  epistle  ascribed  to  Baraabas  was  not  written  by  him.  Its  date, 
however,  is  probably  not  later  than  120.  We  can  affirm  with  con- 
fidence that  it  waa  composed  early  in  tlie  second  century.  But  the 
author  blunders  in  liis  description  of  Jewigb  ceremoniea  in  a  way 
impossible  to  a  Levite  like  Barnabaa  The  writer  was  a  Gentile 
Christian,  probably  an  Alexandrian,  who  is  opiDoaing  judaizing  fo- 
menter»  of  division.  He  explains  that  the  ritual  of  the  Jews  has 
passed  away,  and  by  the  free  use  of  allegory  seeks  to  bring  out  tlie 
spirit ual  meaning  of  the  ordinances,  for  the  edification  of  Cliristian 
beUevei*8.  The  gem  in  this  class  of  compositions  is  the  anonymous 
Epistle  to  Diognetua  It  is  spirited  in  style,  and  has  no  doctrinal 
fault  save  an  antipathy  to  Judaism,  which  is  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
Valuable  fragments  of  Papias,  a  contemporary  of  John  the  Apostle, 
are  preserved  in  citations  of  the  ancient  Church  historian,  Eusebius. 

Few  post-apostolic  writings  are  of  earlier  dato  than  "The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'*  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1875.  It  is  a  manual,  the  first  part  of  wliich  is  com- 
posed of  insti^uetiona  in  practical  duty  for  catechumens.  These  are 
foEowed  by  rules  respecting  the  reception  tc>  be  accorded  to  differ- 
ent classes  of  Christian  teachers  and  their  proper  demeanor,  to* 
gelher  with  regulations  beaiing  on  the  rites  of  worship  and  oo  dis- 
cipline. The  little  work  concludes  with  exhortations  to  vigilance 
and  to  the  holding  of  frequent  meetings  for  mutual  edification,  in 
view  of  the  dangers  and  terrors  of  the  latter  days  and  the  expected 
advent  of  Christ.  Tlje  first  six  chapters  of  the  "  Teaching  "  ai'e 
thought  by  some  scholars  to  Imve  been  a  Jewish  manual  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  young,  which  was  adopted,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  a 
Christian  writer. 

While  Chiistians  were  persecuted  by  magistrates  and  mobs, 
they  sought  to  convince  their  adversaries,  and  to  overcome  preju- 
The  Apolo  d'ce,  by  arguments  addressed  to  reason.  The  Christian 
«*■*«■  cause  was  defended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  Apolo- 

gists. Some  of  their  works  were  inscribed  to  emperors  to  dissuade 
them  from  persecution,  and  some  were  appeals  to  the  body  of 
heathen  or  of  Jews.  A  part  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides  of  Athens 
(124)  has  lately  been  found.  Among  the  works  of  this  class  which 
survive  from  the  second  century^  are  three  treatises  of  Justin,  **  phi- 
loeopher  and  martyr.'*  He  had  studied  different  systems  of  Greek 
pMloflophy,  giving  his  adhesion  finally  to  the  Platonic.     After  his 
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conversion  he  still  wore  the  philosopher's  mantle,  and,  without  hold- 
ing any  office  in  the  Cliiirch,  travelled  from  place  to  place,  teaching 
the  gospel  by  conversation  with  aueh  as  were  willing  iO  confer  with 
him.  At  Rome  he  addresseil  his  First  Apologj'  to  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  138.  .\iterwai*ds,  in  IGl,  he  inscribed  a  Sec- 
ond Apology  to  Martnis  Aureliua  Wm  third  work,  the  Dialogue 
with  Try^pbo,  is  an  attempt  to  convince  Jews  of  the  messiahsliip  of 
Jesus,  and  to  answer  their  usual  objections  to  the  Christian  faitk 
Tlie  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  besides  bringing  before  us  the  rea- 
soning by  vvhich  heathen  objections  and  calumnies  were  met,  lift  the 
veil  for  the  first  time  upon  the  doctrinal  views  of  Christians  not  long 
after  the  apostolic  age.  Tat  ism,  a  8}Tian  by  birth,  was  an  itinerant 
philosopher,  like  Justin,  by  whom  be  was  converted.  He  attacked 
the  heatheu  mythology  in  a  **  Discourse  to  the  Greeks,"  which  was 
compised  not  far  from  160.  He  was  the  first  to  weave  the  four 
Gospels  into  a  single  narrative  that  has  been  recently  recovered,  the 
**  Diatessaron,'*  or  GoBpel  of  the  Four,  In  177,  Athenagoras,  pre- 
viously an  Athenian  philosopher,  wrote  an  apologetic  work  bear- 
ing the  title  **  An  Eiubussy  concerning  the  Christians."  A  con- 
temporary, Theophilus,  Bishop  of  i\jitioch,  addressed  a  work  in 
vindicatiou  of  the  gospel  t^i  a  friend  named  AutolycUB.  Hermias, 
who  hatl  been  a  philosopher,  wrote  a  book  of  a  satirical  cast,  en- 
titled, *' Mockery  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers/*  The  apologies 
just  named  are  all  extant.  Among  the  lost  writings,  the  *'  Memori- 
als **  of  tlie  Apostolic  and  post- Apostolic  Age,  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  by  Hegesippus,  a  Cliristian  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion, mighty  perhaps,  be  classified  under  this  head.  It  was  the  ear* 
best  of  the  Church  histories  after  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

There  is  one  apologist  who  wrote  in  Latin,  aiid  who  wrote  with 
no  small  degree  of  vigor  and  elegance.  This  is  Mnucius  Felix, 
His  date  and  place  of  residence  are  not  ascertained.  He 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  lawyer  at  Rome,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  wrote  his  **0ctaviu8"  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  It  is  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  a  Christian 
and  a  heathen. 

The  ablest  writers  of  this  period  were  the  Alexandrian  teachers. 
Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  a  great  university,  with  its  large  libraries, 
The  AWxAft.  it-s  learned  professors,  and  its  throng  of  inquisitive  and 
dri»nt«ch*.ni.  active-minded  youth.  There,  in  the  Jewish  philosophy 
of  Philo,  Plato's  teaching  had  been  blended  with  the  doctrine  of 
Moses  and  the  pi?ophets,  and  by  means  of  aUegory  the  Old  Testa- 
ment hail  been  made  to  re-echo  with  u  modified  sound  the  teaching 
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of  the  Greek  Bchook  of  tlioughL  In  such  a  comrauoity,  as  Chris* 
tians  multiplied,  the  iiistruction  of  catechumens  often  required  doc* 
tiiual  explanations  much  more  advanced  than  were  requisite  lo 
ordin^y  churches.  Thus  the  catechetical  Bchool  developed  iteell 
into  a  theological  seminary,  where  abstruse  points  of  divioitj  we 
handled  and  youngf  men  were  trained  for  the  clerical  office.  The 
Alexandrian  theology  was  the  first  serious  attempt  among  those  who 
adhered  to  the  great  facta  and  truths  of  the  gospel^  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  Christian  doctrine  to  reason  and  philosophy.  It  waa 
the  first  attempt  to  build  a  bridf^e  between  Christiumty  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Gentiles.  As  far  as  philosophy  was  concerned^  the 
influence  of  Plato  was  still  predominant,  as  had  been  the  fact  in 
the  school  of  Fhilo,  The  method  of  allegory  which  characterized 
the  Rabbinical  schools  was  continued  in  the  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure. The  first  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  teachers  of  whom  w© 
have  an  account^  was  Pantmnua  Whatever  merit  belonged  to  him 
was  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  his  pupil  and  successor. 
Flavins  O  em  en  a — Clement  of  Alexandi'ia,  as  he  is  com- 
monly designated^  io^  distinguish  him  from  the  Roman  apostolic 
father  of  the  same  name.  Clement  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  had 
been  a  diligent  student  of  pliilosophy,  and  was  versed  in  the  ancient 
classics.  He  exhibits  in  his  works  a  fertile  though  discursive 
genius,  and  a  mind  both  deep  in  thought  and  bmad  in  its  sym' 
pathies.  He  leads  the  way  in  discerning  the  points  of  affini^ 
between  choice  utterances  of  the  heathen  sages  and  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament.  Eminent  as  Clement  was,  he  was  out- 
stripped in  the  qualities  that  make  up  a  great  theol 
gian  by  Origen,  called,  from  his  herculean  labors,  the 
Adamantine*  This  illustiious  scholar  and  thinker  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  department  of  systematic  theology  ;  he  wrote  the  moat  prom* 
inent  and  valuable  of  the  early  defences  of  the  gospel  against 
the  attacks  of  heathenism — his  work  in  reply  to  Celsus  ;  he  spent 
twent3''-S6ven  years  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
the  Hexapla ;  and,  by  his  commentaries,  he  did  a  greater  service 
in  the  exposition  of  Scripture  than  any  other  of  the  early  patristic 
writers.  He  sanctioned,  however,  by  his  example,  the  allegorical 
method  of  exegesis  to  which  we  have  referred.  His  influence  as 
an  instructor  of  the  clergj',  as  well  as  an  author,  was  very  exten- 
sive. The  enmity  of  his  envious  bishop,  Demetrius,  did  not  rob 
him  of  the  esteem  of  the  churches.  The  tendency  of  Ortgen's 
thought  was  spiritual  as  well  as  speculative.  This  appears  in  the 
Alexandrian  ideas  rcBpecting  the  resurrection,  the  sacraments,  and 
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the  8ourt*oa  of  tlie  suffermg  of  the  condemned.  These  teachers 
carried  the  dcMjtrina  of  reserve,  or  economy,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
communication  of  truth  to  the  less  intellectual  and  less  educated 
class  of  believers,  somewhat  bejond  the  proper  limit  Besides  a 
prudent  silence  on  miittei^  above  the  comprehension  of  Ihe  pupil, 
they  thoug^ht  it  not  wrong  to  appear  to  couixtenauce  erroneous  and 
eupei-stitious  beliefs  which  were  deemed  to  be  not  haniiful  iu  their 
effect 

Several  authors  iu  this  period,  because  their  writings  are  almost 
eicluBively  of  a  controversial  character,  in  opposition  to  heretical 

parties,  are  termed  Polemics.  Preeminent  in  this  list  is 
ica :  ireiifc.  Irenaeus,  whose  copious  treatise  '*  Against  Heresies '' — for 
SppitiytttB,  this  is  its  tLtle^is  one  of  the  principal  Christian  writ- 
'*'  ings  of  the  second  century.     Born  in  the  East,  in  his 

youth  an  acquamtance  of  Polycarp,  and  standing  thus  at  only  one 
remove  from  the  Apostle  John,  he  spent  his  life  mainly  in  the 
West,  being  first  a  presbyter,  and  then,  as  the  successor  of  Fothi- 
nus,  bishop  at  Lyons,  His  work  is  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the 
Gnostic  heresies,  whose  disciples  were  then  the  most  formidable 
adversaries  of  the  Church  and  of  the  gospel.  Hippolytus,  a  hearer 
of  Ireufeua  at  Lyons,  and  bishop  at  Tortus,  near  Rome,  composed 
a  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies/*  The  root  of  the  heresies,  aa  he 
judged,  lay  in  the  perverse  speculations  of  the  philosophers. 

The  North  African  writers  are  the  pioneers  in  the  creation  of  a 
Latin  Cluistiau  literatm^e.  The  first  of  these  to  attain  distinction, 
and  in  this  period  the  most  eminent  of  all  of  them,  was  Tertnllian, 

He  was  familiar  with  Roman  law,  and  seems  to  have  been, 
Afrit'na  before   his   conversion,    an    advocate.     He    introduced 

T<Ttuiiiwi.      legal   phraaeolog/  and   Roman  legal  conceptions   into 

theological  discussione.  He  was  endowed  with  genius, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  earnest  Chi^istian  feeling.  He 
was  naturally  vehement,  so  that  a  certain  extravagance  and  a  pas- 
sionate tone  pervade  his  writings.  They  relate  to  a  multiplicity  of 
themes,  both  doctrinal  and  practical  His  native  fervor  had  much 
ryiirun,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  the  Montanists, 
•♦  «**•  C}^iian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  contrast  with  Tertul- 

),'an,  wrote  mainly  on  Church  government  and  discipline,  with  a 
v^biiety  of  style  in  keeping  with  his  native  character,  and  wfth  his 
peculiar  sphere  of  activity  as  an  ecclesiasticjil  leader. 

There  were  n^t  w\nting  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings  in 
this  period.  Tlie  ^'Sibjlline  Oracles  "  is  a  collection  of  prophecies, 
partly  Jewish,  and  antedating  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  partly  Chris* 
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tian.  They  relate  to  Ibe  Messiah  and  his  work,  and  were  m 
vented  with  a  pious  intent  to  disseminate  what  tbeir  authors  con* 
eidered  important  religious  trutha.  They  are  frequently 
ud  ^pofi-  quoted  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  **  Pseudo- 
°°*  Clementine  Homilies,"  with  two  later  works  based  upon 

them,  the  " Kecogmtions  "  and  the  *' Epitome, "are  a  kind  of  the- 
ological romance,  purporting  to  come  from  Clement  of  Rome,  and 
exhibiting  a  type  of  doctrine  in  which  Ehionitic  and  Gnostic  ele- 
ments are  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.    The  **  Homilies  "  wer 
composed   somewhere  about   170.      The  apocryphal  gos|i«ls  no^ 
extant  were  composed  later  thaji  the  limit  of  this  period,  to  fill  out 
blanks  in  the  evangelists*  record  of  the  Ufe  of  Jesus,  or  to  promote 
some  doctrinal  interest     Portions  of  three  or  four  of  these  later 
gospels  may  have  been  composed  earlier,  and  are,  perhaps,  identi- 
cal with  writings  mentioned  by  authors  of  the  second  or  third  ceu- 
tinry.     Such  apocryphal  gospels  as  existed  in  the  present  period,  as 
the  "Gospel  of  the  Egyptians/'  had  but  a  local  and  limited  circu-i 
lation.     They  were  quite  as  apt  to  be  didactic  tructs  as  nnrrativea.! 
The  *'  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews/*  used  by  the  Ebioultes,  was  based  onl 
Matthew,  and  Marcion*a  gospel,  it  is  quite  evident,  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  Luke. 

The  Church  in  the  second  century  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
generic  forms  of  heresy,  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism. 

The  3 ud aiding  Christiana  were  called  Ebionites,  a  name  signify- 
ing "the  poor/'  or  '*  paupers/'  This  name  was  originally  given  isi 
Tbm  luon-  ^^^  ^^J  ^f  derision  by  the  Jews  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
*~*  generally.     Tlie  Ebionites  embraced  all  those  who  re- 

fused to  give  up  the  Old  Testament  ceremouiid  observances.  But 
they  included  two  classes  which  were  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  Nazareans  clung  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  but  they  did  not 
denounce  the  Gentile  believera  They  were  the  remnant  of  the 
more  moderate  Jewish  Christians  who  were  not  prepared  to  sur- 
render the  national  customa  Late  in  the  fourth  century  they  still 
lingered  in  the  synagogues  of  the  East  The  more  rit^id  Ebionites 
were  the  snccessors  of  the  judaizers  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  time. 
They  were  bitterly  hostile  to  this  apostle.  They  considered  Jesus 
to  be  a  prophet,  the  promulgator  of  the  law  in  a  more  rigid  form, 
and  held  that  at  his  baptism,  on  the  significance  of  which  they  laid 
great  emphasis,  he  was  furnished  with  his  higher  powers.  They 
denied  his  miraculous  birth,  and  passed  lightly  over  his  sufferingfl 
and  deatk     With  the  Gentile  believei^  who  did  not  adopt  tho 
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Jewish  rites  thej  would  have  no  fellowship.    The  onlj  gospel  which 
they  used  was  one  form  or  recenaion  of  Matthew, 

We  find  traces  of  a  third  sort  of  Ebionites  who  differ  from^both 
the  main  dirisioQa  just  described  These  are  the  flssenian  Ebion- 
ites, as  they  may  be  called,  whose  views  were  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
Christian  or  judaizing  opinions  with  notions  caught  up  by  Chris- 
tLm  fugitives  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  the  siege,  from  the 
Essenes  dwelling  near  the  Dead  Sea*  Some  of  these  Essenian 
Ebionites,  who  may  with  equal  propriety  be  styled  Gnostics,  we 
find  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostlea  One  of  the 
sects  which  may  be  classified  under  this  category,  is  the  Elkesaites, 
whose  home  was  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  whose  origin  is  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  They  considered  the  Old  Testament  law  as 
still  binding,  but  discarded  sacrifices,  and  held  notions  of  Christ 
which  were  akin  to  Gnostic  speculations* 

A  far  more  subtle  and  dangerous  form  of  error  was  Gnosticism. 
The  Gnostics  comprised  numeixjus  and  widely  scattered  parties, 

which  followed   different  leadei-s.     The  germs  of  thii? 

heresy  are  brought  to  our  notice  in  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  presence  of  persons  infected  with  this  kind 
of  error  in  the  Church  at  Colosse  created  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  Paul. '  Gnostics  are  referred  to  by  John  when  he  speaks 
of  some  who  deny  that  Christ  bad  come  in  the  flesh.'  It  was  per- 
sons of  this  class  who  called  in  question  the  reality  of  his  human 
nature.  The  Gnostics  claimed  to  be  possessed  of  a  deeper  fjnoin\ 
or  discernment  of  rehgious  truth,  than  ordinary  Christiana  were 
capable  of.  They  founded  their  pretension  on  n  |>erverse  interpret 
tation  of  Paurs  words  relative  to  *'  wisdom/'  in  1  Corinthians,  ii.  6w 
Their  aim  was  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  philosophy,  and  to  ex- 
hibit its  relation  to  previously  existing  systems,  in  particular  to  the 
Old  Testament  Hence  they  drew  their  materials  from  various 
quarters,  and  whOe  intendiog  to  honor  Christianity  were  really 
eclectics  in  religion.  A  leading  feature  in  their  creeds  was  oriental 
dualism,  which  after  tlie  conquests  of  Alexander  was  largely  min- 
gled, especially  in  Egypt  and  Asia  !Minor,  with  Greek  philosophical 
and  religious  thought.  They  agreed  in  the  tenet  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  the  creator  of  this  world,  whom  they  called  the  Demi- 
urge, was  not  the  Supreme  Being.  Evil  they  identified  with  matter. 
To  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Absolute,  no  predicates  can  be  attached. 
He  is  the  ineffable  one.  From  him  emanate  beings  called  '*  aeons,'* 
forming  a  chain  of  existences  below  him,  and  filling  np  the  void 
1  Col.  ii.  8-2;j.  «  1  Johu  iv.  3. 
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between  him  and  the  Demiurge.     The  sdoes,  whose  name  is  legion» 
are  hypostaiized  attributes — attributes  conceived  of  as  personal  — 
which  in  turn  generate  other  mons  below  them.     Thus  in  the  roo: 
of  the  ftbfltract  ideas  of  Greek  philoBophy  we  have  mythologii 
pei*sons,   like  the  creations  of  oriental  phantasy.     The  questions 
that  busied  the  Gnostics  were  such  as  were  raised  by  the  Oreeci 
Roman  and  the  GrsBco-Jewiah  philosophy  :  How  did  the  world 
matter  originate  ?    What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?    How  is  evil  to  be 
escaped  ?     What  is  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  ?     Men  were 
dirided  by  them  into  three  classes — the  spiritual,  the  psychic,  and 
the  carnal    The  Uberation  of  psychical  natui^es,  children  of  light, 
from  their  entanglement  in  matter,  was  the  process  of  redemp- 
tion»    The  historical  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  he  was  the  mask  or 
vehicle  of  a  higher  aeon,  the  heavenly  Christ,  who  acted  in  him 
and  through  him,  but  without  being  retdly  incarnate.     Gnosticism 
would  have  severed  Christianity  from  its  organic  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament  system.     It  was  thus  the  antipode  of  Ebionitism. 
It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  build  up  a  cosmology  and  a  philosophy  of 
history,  in  which  redemption  through  Christ  should  find  a  place. 

There  were  two  general  divisions  of  Gnostic  systems.  In  the 
Judaistic  Gnostic  systems,  whose  principal  seat  was  Alexandria, 
TvocUmwwi  ^^®  Demiurge,  while  inferior,  was  still  subordinate  to  the 
of  GaMtk».  Supreme  God,  and  unconsciously  carried  out  his  designs^ 
In  the  Anti-judaic  systems,  which  sprung  up  mainly  in  Syria,  the 
Demiurge  was  conceived  of  as  hostile  to  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
whom  his  designs  are  baffled.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics  was  Cerinthus,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  described  as  a  contemporary  and  opposer  of  the  Apostle  ^^m 
John  at  Ephesue.  His  system  contained  a  large  admixture  o^^H 
Ebionitism.  Yet  he  distinguished  the  maker  of  the  world  from  ^^ 
God,  and  the  earthly  Jesus  from  the  heavenly  Chrigt,  who  was  con- 
nected with  him  in  a  temporary  union.  The  moat  famous  leaders  of 
this  class  of  Gnostics  were  Basilidcs  (c  130)  and  Valentin  us  (c  150). 
biituminuB  was  an  eminent  teacher  in  the  Aoti-judaic  branch  of  the 
Gnostic  schools.  These  rejected  the  Old  Testament  system,  finding 
no  bond  of  friendly  connection  between  Judaism  and  the  gospel 

Bi  the  religions  of  the  East,  the  serpent  figures  prominently^ 
now  as  the  insidious  author  of  evU,  and  now  as  opening  beneficently 
the  gates  of  knowledge  to  men.  The  Ophites,  with  the 
kindred  sects  of  Naasseni  and  Peratae,  made  much  of 
the  serpent  as  the  retleeming  power,  mingled  astrology  with  their 
teachings,  and  were  hostile  to  the  Old  Testament  religion.     This 
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liostUity  was  can-ied  bo  far  by  another  sect,  tliat  tiiey  called  them^ 
selvea  Cainites  and  pronounced  the  evil  charactera  of  the  Old  TeB* 
tame  lit  to  be  those  who  were  really  deserving  of  honor* 

One  of  Uie  most  noted  of  the  representatives  of  the  Anii*jnd8ao 
tendency  was  Marcion,  a  native  of  SLnope  in  Foetus,  He  could  &id 
ii^i^ji,^  no  point  of  union  between  justice  and  love.  Tlie  retribu- 
c.  140*  t.ive  feeling  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament^  struck 

liim  as  inconsistent  with  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel.  Paul  was  the 
only  apostle  whom  he  acknowledged  ;  the  others  had  corrupted 
the  pure  teaching  of  Christ.  Hence  Marcion  accepted  Paurs  epis- 
tles, and  the  gospel  ofLukeina  mutilated  form.  He  expurgated 
from  the  third  gospel  passages  in  which  the  Old  Testament  law 
was  recognized  as  of  divine  origin.  Marcion  was  an  earoest  man^ 
sincerely  mistaken  in  his  convictions,  and  he  won  many  adherents. 

Under  the  head  of  GnoBticism,  it  is  proper  to  make  mention  of 
tlie  Manichfeans,  w^hose  influence,  for  a  number  of  centuries  after 
TiwiLuii-  ^^^J  II rose,  was  very  important  and  wide-spread.  The 
cbusMi*.  Christian  ingredients  form  so  minor  a  part  in  their  creed 
that  Manichajisnij  in  its  primitive  form,  is  rather,  like  the  faith  of 
Mohammed,  to  be  considered  a  distinct  religion.  What  we  know 
of  Maui,  its  founder^  is  mostly  derived  from  untrustworthy  and  con- 
flicting legends.  We  may  believe  that  he  was  a  Persian  of  high 
birtli  ;  that  he  was  brought  up  in  Babylonia,  and  there  imbibed  no- 
tions in  religion  from  Mandfeans  or  other  sects  of  *  *  Baptizers/* 
whose  creed  was  tinged  with  Christian  elements  ;  that  in  liis  thir- 
tieth  year  (245  A.D.),  he  came  forward  in  Persia  as  a  religiouB 
teacher  claiming  to  be  inspired,  and  taught  a  medley  of  opinions, 
the  ground-work  of  which  was  the  Semitic  or  Babylonian  religion^ 
and  not  tlie  Zoroastrian,  although  characteristic  Persian  beliefs 
were  compounded  with  other  elements  in  his  system ;  that  he  won 
disciples,  and  was  finally^  in  276,  pot  to  death  by  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment for  his  deviations  from  the  creed  of  Parsism,  He  com- 
posed many  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  In  the  ManichBean  system, 
as  promulgated  by  its  adherents,  the  universe  was  divided  into  a 
kingdom  of  light  and  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  antagonism  to  one 
another.  In  human  nature,  the  two  elements,  owing  to  the  agency 
of  Satan,  a  product  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  have  become 
mingled.  To  deliver  the  light  from  the  bonds  of  darkness  is  a 
physical  process,  and  is  the  work  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  of 
whom  the  celestial  Christ,  not  the  Jesos  of  the  Jews,  is  one.  The 
Bpii'its  of  hght  who  redeem  the  world  have  their  abode  in  the  sun. 
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Maui  liimBelf  was  the  promised  Paraclete.  The  ManichsBan  system 
was  severely  ascetic  as  well  as  dualistic  There  were  rigid  fasts,  and 
marriage  was  abjured.  The  ascetic  features  of  the  system  appear 
to  indicate  a  Boddhiatic  source.  The  sect  was  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. At  the  head  were  twelve  apostlea  The  elect  were  a  class 
above  tlie  "  auditors  "  or  novices.  Manic hEeiam  spread  in  the  East^  - 
and  gained  a  great  number  of  disciples  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Augustine,  before  his  con  version,  was  for  a  number  of  years  one 
of  ita  lulhe rents.  They  were  persecuted  by  Diocletian,  and  by  the 
Christian  emperors  who  followed  him.  They  were  banished  by 
Valenlinian  ILL  Under  Justinian,  to  be  a  Manichaean  was  a  capi- 
tal oflfence.  Yet  the  main  ideas  of  the  sect  lingered,  in  one  form  or 
another,  among  sectaries  in  the  Church  until  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Gnosticism  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  was  the  &rst  attempt, 
crude  though  it  was,  to  place  Christianity  in  an  intelligible  relation 
to  other  great  religious  systems,  and  to  the  plan  of  history.  It 
stimulated  the  development  of  theological  science.  Its  awakening 
iijfluencc  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  its  opponents,  such  as  IrensBus 
and  Hippolytus.  It  was  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  the  principal 
seats  of  Gnosticism,  that  systematic  theology  first  arose  and  £our* 
ished.  On  the  other  hand,  Gnosticism  is  a  perpetual  warning 
against  the  confounding  of  physical  with  moral  evil,  and  the  re- 
duction of  redemption  to  a  process  of  nature. 


Jesus  wrote  nothing.     The  disciples  whom  he  trained  were  not 

selected  with  reference  to  qualifications  for  Uterary  composition. 

To  this  sort,  of  work  they  woidd  not  be  naturally  in- 

npw  ToHiA-      clined.    The  writinfiB  of  the  apostles,  Paul  included,  were 

meat  canma.  i      ■  i  i  ♦  mi 

supplementarj'  to  their  oral  teachmg.  They  were  called 
out  by  emergencies,  like  the  troubles  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  or 
Paul  a  inability  at  the  time  to  visit  Rome.  They  were  generally 
sent  by  messengers,  who  were  to  add  to  them  oral  communications. 
There  was  no  thought  of  compiling  these  letters  or  the  gospels  into 
a  volume.  At  the  outset,  the  sacred  **  Scriptures,"  the  writings 
cited  as  such,  were  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  With  them 
the  words  of  the  Lord  were  quoted  as  of  divine  authority.  As  early 
as  JLD.  150,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  the  gospels  included 
in  the  canon  were  read  in  the  Christian  assembhes  on  Stmday. 
But  the  apostles  were  always  regarded  as  specially  chosen  for  their 
work  and  as  specially  inspired.  When  heretical  sects  arose,  and 
esfyeciaUy  when  they  began  to  circulate  forged  apostolic  writings 
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there  was  a  new  mterest  awakened  in  the  collectiuii  and  preserTii* 
tiou  of  the  genuine  writinge  of  the  apostles.  By  them  the  ortho- 
dox traditional  creed  could  be  fortified  against  the  perversion  and 
misrepresentation  by  which  it  was  assailed.  The  heretics  were  al- 
ready in  the  field  w4th  canons  of  their  own  framing.  Mnrcion  made 
H  collection  with  a  view  to  support  Ms  eccentiic  opinions.  The 
churches  proceeded  to  join  with  the  fonr  Gospels,  whose  authority 
as  records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  had  before  become 
established,  the  other  wTitings  of  apostolic  authorship,  Thea© 
collections  were  not,  at  the  beginning,  uniform  in  their  contentfl. 
Certain  books  were  known  in  one  place  that  were  not  known  in 
another.  Ct^rtain  books  might  be  deemed  genuine  by  some,  but 
be  doubted  by  others.  A  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  forma- 
^umti^t  ^'^^  ^^  t^^  canon  is  fuoiished  by  the  oldest  versions. 
^f^SHm-  The  Syrian  translation,  or  the  PesbitOj  and  the  Old 
Latin  translation,  which  was  in  use  in  North  Africa,  date  from  the 
closing  part  of  the  second  century.  The  Peshito  omits  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  of  John^  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  «Fude,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  The  Old  Latin  omits  the  Epistle  of  James  and 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter»  and  at  first  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Such  vfmations  continued  to  exist  until  the  end  of  this  period.  A 
little  later,  Euaebius,  writing  about  325,  enumerates  seven  writings 
now  in  the  New  Testament  which  were  not  universally  received. 
He  calls  them  Antilegomeoa.  These  disputed  books 
were  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  Several  booka  not  embraced  in  our  canon 
were  held  in  special  reverence^  and  were  often  read  in  the  churcheB* 
These  were  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Borne  and  Barnabas,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  At  length  the  line  was  distinctly  drawn 
which  excluded  these,  as  being  of  lower  rank,  from  the  list  of 
canonical  writings. 

In  opi>osition  to  heretical  speculations,  great  weight  wag  laid 
upon  tradition  as  a  source  of  evidence  respecting  the  teaching  of 
Tnditkmm  the  apostles.  The  principal  churches  were  honored  aa 
gjjjjl.-^*''  the  witnesses  to  what  this  had  been,  and  as  its  trust- 
scripttu*.  worthy  guardians.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was 
considered  to  be  final  and  conclusive ;  but  their  inner  sense  the 
Alexandrians  held  that  not  all  were  capable  of  discerning.  Ac- 
cording to  this  school,  a  more  than  common  development  of  faith 
was  requisite  for  this  peculiar  insight  The  tendency  was  to  high 
news  of  the  extent  of  inspiration,  such  as  the  Jews  cherkhed  in 
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regard  to  the  Old  Testament  books  ;  but  the  Alexandrians  avoided 
extremea  on  this  subiect  The  defences  of  ChristiaDity  were  adapt- 
DefcDoesof  ^^  to  the  nature  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  In  this 
chriifctMiity.  period,  aa  diBtinguished  from  subsequent  times,  it  waul 
the  personal  character  of  Christians  that  Bpecially  called  for  vindi- 
cation. Charges  of  atheism,  of  sedition,  of  misanthropy,  of  secret 
violations  of  decency  and  morality ,  were  repelled.  But  the  assail- 
ants of  the  gospel,  Celeus  in  particular,  bring  forward  a  great 
variety  of  imputations  relating  to  its  contents  and  to  the  station 
and  characteristics  of  Christian  believers.  Many  modern  aspersions 
upon  Christianity  were  anticipated  on  the  pages  of  this  early  and 
astute  antagonist 

The  early  fathers  generally  claim  that  an  obscure  knowledge  of 
God  is  innate  in  the  human  mind,  but  they  make  use  of  arguments, 
especially  the  argument  from  design,  TertuUian  dwells 
con*»minf  on  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  the  soul,  uttered  under 
excitement  and  in  unguarded  momenta,  when  nature 
speaks  out  Christian  teachers  did  a  great  work  in  purifying  the 
minds  of  believers  of  grosH,  materiaHstic  associations  conneUed 
with  the  Deity,  the  effect  of  heathenism.  The  Alexandrians  were 
peculiar  in  holding  that  divine  punishments  are  purely  disciplin 
ary  in  their  intent  The  eternity  of  matter  was  denied,  und  the 
world  was  held  to  have  been  created  out  of  nothing.  One  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  Christian  doctrine  was  the  assertion  of  a  ^mr- 
ticuiar  providence.  The  care  of  God  extends  to  all  individvals, 
and  over  all  occurrences,  whether  great  or  small.  But  with  all  the 
emphasis  which  the  fathers  of  this  period  lay  upon  the  universal 
Th«  &«>dom  providence  of  God,  they  hold  to  no  predestination  that 
of  ihc  will-  clashes  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  ap- 
pointment of  men  to  reward  or  puniahment  in  the  future,  is  baael 
on  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  their  free  and  responsible  action? 
^ving  fatalism,  as  it  was  inculcated,  for  example,  by  the  Stoics, 
to  resist,  the  Church  teachers  kept  clear  of  whatever  could  be  con 
founded  with  this  obnoxious  tenet. 

We  should  not  expect  from  the  apostolic  fathers  the  discr^ot, 
of  such  a  question  as  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  the  Father,  Bat 
Th«  aiTittitj  there  is  manifest  in  their  writings  a  prevailing  sentw  oi 
of  ObiitL  i^g  unique,  exalted  rank  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  Clement^ 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  the  preexist* 
ence  and  incarnation  of  Jesus  appear  to  be  distinctly  implied.  Sueh 
views,  it  was  claimed  by  writers  of  the  third  century,  lay  at  the  root 
of  early  hymns  and  doxologies.     Justin  Martyr  is  the  irst  to  d^* 
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velope  the  doctrme  of  the  divine  Word,  or  Logos,  as  incarnate  in 
Christ.  It  was  the  Word  who  appeared  in  the  theophanies  of  the 
Old  Teetament  He  iti  begotten  before  all  creatures.  Tertnllian  is 
the  first  to  use  the  term  "trinity,"  as  apphed  to  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit*  Origen  affirms  the  generation  of  the  Son,  by  whom 
all  things  are  made,  to  be  not  an  act  of  God  in  time,  but  eternal. 
In  the  East  tliere  was  more  anxiety  to  hold  fast  to  the  distinction 
uf  persons  in  the  Deity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shun  tritheism. 
Hence,  largely  for  this  reason,  fitatementa  are  made  which  logically 
imply  in  the  Son  a  anbordination  not  congruous  with  true  divinity, 
and  not  in  harmony  with  other  statements  from  the  same  authors. 
There  were  those  who  dinsented  from  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction 
Manucbiui'  ^f  persous  iu  the  divine  being.  These  were  called  Mo^ 
**™*  narchians.     They  were  of  two  classes.     First,  there  were 

humanitarians,  who  seem  not  to  Lave  been  numerous,  who  regarded 
JesuB  as  a  mere  man,  There  were  others,  whose  view  spread  much 
more  widely,  who  identified  the  Father  with  the  Son,  admitting  no 
personal  distinction  between  the  two,  or  between  them  and  the 
Spirit  The  Patripaasianists,  teaching  that  it  was  the  Father  who 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  the  SabelUanB,  were  tiie  most  prominent 
representatives  of  this  theory.  It  was  embraced  by  not  a  few  from 
fear  of  a  polytheistic  danger  as  connected  with  the  more  orthodox 
TheHoij  opiuiom  The  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  a  personal 
Spirit.  heavenly  agent,  and  held  (except  by  Monarchians)  to  be 

distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Yet  the  functions  of  the 
Word,  or  Logos,  and  of  the  Spirit,  were  not  carefully  distinguished. 
Bespecting  the  precise  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  other  Persons, 
there  was  little  inquiry. 

The  belief  in  a  realm  of  angelic  spirits  was  universal  in  the 
Church.  They  were  the  instruments  of  divine  providence  and  the 
AngKia  ADd  messengers  of  God.  Not  only  were  they  guardians  of 
daobOEu.  nations,  but  each  individual  was  held  to  have  Me  guar- 
dian angel»  fuMEing  an  office  like  that  of  the  tutelar  genius  under 
the  old  religion*  Yet  angels  were  only  the  creatures  of  God,  and 
were  subject  to  his  will.  There  is  no  clear  proof  that  in  this  period 
they  were  invoked.  Physical  and  moral  evila  were  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  Satan  and  of  subordinate  evil  spirits.  They  are  called 
by  Origen  the  executioners  of  God.  All  sorts  of  calamities,  national 
and  personal,  were  attributed  to  their  agency.  The  whole  system  of 
heathen  worship  was  frequently  connected  with  Satan,  as  its  author. 
Yet  evil  angels  were  creatures ;  they  were  subject  to  divine  control, 
and  their  power  over  man  depended  on  tbe  consent  of  his  will. 
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The  mcoiporeal  nature  of  tlie  human  soul  is  affirmed  by  b1* 
most  aU  the  fathers*  Sometimea  the  bouI  is  made  to  consist  of 
a  higher  or  spiritual,  and  a  lower  or  animal,  nature. 
Sometimes  the  division  is  threefold— the  body,  the 
animal  aoul,  and  the  rational  spirit.  It  was  held  that  the  soul  ia 
immediately  created,  Tartullian  was  peculiar  in  advancing  the 
traducian  theory  that  the  soul  is  propagated  with  the  body,  Man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  A  distinction  was  early  drawn  be- 
tween ima;/e  and  similitude,  the  former  denoting  his  natural  capaci- 
ties and  the  latter  his  original  character.  All  maintained  the 
freedom  of  the  will :  the  Greek  lathers  were  emphatic  in  asserting 
its  autonomy.  The  fathers  frequently  make  man  dependent  on 
God  for  the  continuance  of  his  being  hereafter :  they  hold  that 
immortality  is  a  divine  gift  This  iH  the  view  of  Justin,  Others 
make  immortality  an  inherent  property  of  the  soul- 
All  the  fathers  in  this  period  teach  the  universality  of  sin. 
They  hold  to  a  remaiDing  aipacifcy  for  right  action,  and  they  do  not 
affirm  the  absolute  impotence  of  the  faDen  will  Himmn 
depravity  springs  from  the  voluntary  sin  of  Ada m^  by 
whom  death  was  brought  into  the  workL  Prom  him  we  receive  a 
heritage  of  depraved  inclinations.  The  Greek  fathers,  however, 
bring  in  the  self-determinatioo  of  the  individual  as  the  condition 
of  his  guilt  The  Xiatin  fathers,  of  whom  Tertullian  is  a  leading 
example,  make  more  of  the  innate  vitiosity  of  men,  derived  by  in- 
heritance from  the  father  of  the  race.  Even  these,  however,  still 
affirm  human  freedom ;  but  tlieir  thoughts  pave  the  way  for  the 
Augustinian  conceptions  of  a  later  day. 

There  was  comparatively  little  discussion  relative  to  the  divine 
and  the  human  natures  in  Christ,  or  the  interior  constitution  of  bis 
Th*  parvm  persou,  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  speak  of  the  Word, 
oi  ctiri»t.  Qj^  Logos,  as  in  him  holding  the  place  of  that  rational 
spirit  which  exists  in  men  genemlly.  Justin  is  one  of  them.  But 
the  presence  in  Jesus  of  a  human  soul,  in  union  with  the  divine, 
is  implied  in  Irenaeus,  and  was  brought  out  in  a  clear  light  by 
Origen,  The  sinless  character  of  Christ  was  universally  taught 
His  supernatural  birth  was  recognized  by  all. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  held  on  all  hands  that  the  work  of 
Christ  went  beyond  that  of  a  teacher  and  legislator.  He  was  a  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  in  a  more  profound  sense.  His 
work  included  an  atonement,  or  a  ground  of  forgiveness. 
As  to  the  method  of  the  atonement,  there  was  no  uniform  riew  and 
little  thorough  scrutiny.     One  representation,  which  i^  found  in 
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numerous  writers,  sets  tlie  work  of  Jesus  in  a  relation  to  Sextan. 
His  death  was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  it  being  assumed  that  Satan, 
by  man's  self-Burrender,  had  acquired  a  certain  right  of  control. 
This  general  notion  is  presented  with  various  modificationa.  But 
along  with  it  we  find  other  and  more  reasonable  conception  13.  Es- 
j>ecially  is  this  the  fact  in  the  writings  of  Ireniens,  who  founds  hia 
view  on  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  as  the 
Becond  Adam,  who  renounces  sin  and  Satan  and  makes  good  the 
loss  incurred  through  Adam's  weakness  and  guilt.  The  death  of 
Christ  was  made  to  be  the  most  prominent  factor  in  his  atoning 
work. 

The  Church  connected  the  principle  of  obedience  with  faith  in 
the  Saviour  as  its  fountain.  The  new  life  in  the  soul  of  the  believer 
p»ith  &od  ^^^  ^^^  spring  of  righteous  action.  Tet  we  have  to  re- 
©bediencfs.  ^^^  ^^^  early  and  an  increasing  departure  from  the  con- 
■  ception  of  the  life-giving  faith  which  is  presented  by  the  Apostle 
■^  Paul,  and  the  gradual  incoming  of  a  more  legal  fipirit  Tliis  ap- 
pears in  the  distinction  between  the  criminality  of  sins  before  and 
after  baptism  ;  the   idea   of   satisfaction   to   be  rendered  by  the 

t  offender,  if  a  communicant ;  the  attaching  of  merit  to  good  works, 
such  as  ahnsgiving  ;  the  notion  of  works  of  supererogation,  wheh 
not  only  the  cofumands  of  the  gospel  are  obeyed,  but  rec(}m  menda~ 
tions,  among  which  virginity  was  reckoned,  are  complied  with  ;  and, 
finally,  in  a  tendency  to  convert  faith  into  a  credence  given  to  facts 
and  doctrines,  instead  of  a  self-suirender  to  God  and  to  Christ, 
A  fruit  of  the  same  general  tendency  was  the  excessive  esteem  that 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  intercessory  prayers  of  departed  saints, 
especially  of  martyrs. 

Unity,  holiness,  and  cathoUcit}^  the  notes  of  the  Church,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  were  predicated  of  the  visible  corporation  over  which 
NotM  of  presided  the  bishops,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  their 
ti» Church.  1^^^  '^Beyond  this  visible  Church,"  Cj^irian  teaches, 
"  there  is  no  salvation,"  One  who  dies  for  the  faith,  we  are  told  by 
this  father,  is  not  to  be  called  a  martyr  unless  he  is  within  its  pale. 
It  is  only  by  Origen  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  that  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  Church  is  entertained. 
Origen  says  that  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Peter  (Matthew  xvi  18) 
are  addressed  to  that  apostle  as  representing  in  his  confession  all 
believers. 

Very  early,  baptism  was  so  far  identified  with  regeneration  as 
to  be  designated  by  this  term.  This  rite  was  considered  essential 
to  salvation*     The   intention   to  receive  baptism,   however,  as  in 
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the  case  of  a  catecbumen  who  should  die  before  the  time  fixed  tot 
the  rite,  was  ixcceptcd  as  sufficient  A  virtue  waa  believed  to 
reside  in  the  baptismal  water  itaelf.  Baptism  was  ordi* 
narily  administered  bj  the  clergy',  but  where  thej  could 
not  be  present^  baptism  by  laymen  was  not  only  admis- 
sible, but  is  by  TertuHian  enjoined. 

The  Asian  fathers — Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenaeus — ascribe  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  an  efficacious  influence  on  the  body  and  spirit  of 
the  recipient,  having  relation  to  the  resuiTection  and  the  new  and 
glorified  life  which  he  is  to  receive  in  connection  with  it,  Christ 
enters  into  a  mysterious  physical  union  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Word,  or  Logos.  Yet  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  virtue  of  this  hidden  power,  do  not  part  with  their  own 
properties.  They  remaiu  bread  and  wdne.  Literal  transubstantia- 
tion  is  a  doctrine  of  much  later  origin.  By  the  Alexandrians  the 
bread  and  wine  were  taken  as  symbols  which  bring  with  them 
from  Christ  the  Bpirituiil  influence  which  they  denote.  The  habit 
of  looking  on  the  sacrament  as  an  ofiering,  is  a  fact  of  signal  im- 
|>ortance  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences.  It  is  a  conception  for- 
eign to  the  New  Testament.  Yet  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Justin  Martyr,  and  in  the  '*  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles*** 
The  bread  and  wine,  with  whatever  might  be  bestowed  for  the 
poor,  were  gifts  of  the  flock,  and  were  denominated  offerings.  Jus- 
tin regards  them  as  brought  to  God,  yet  he  nowhere  considers  tbe 
euchariet  an  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  subata&* 
ttal  accord  with  Justin  is  Irenaais.  But  as  the  notion  of  the  clergy 
as  a  priesthood  took  root,  an  advance  was  made  beyond  this  view. 
Cyprian  speaks  of  the  sacrament  as  a  repetition  by  the  Christian 
priest  of  the  offering  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Yet  he  does  not  de* 
fine  or  insist  on  this  view.  *'  In  the  East,"  says  Hamack,  '*  we  pos- 
Bess  no  proof  that  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  there  is  any  idea  of 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper/* 

The  word  "  sacrament  "  is  used  in  the  Roman  sense  of  an  oatL 
At  baptism  the  Christian  takes  on  him  the  soldier's  vow  of  fidelity 
to  the  Lord.  It  is  used,  likewise,  in  the  sense  of  a  sign, 
or  something  occult,  mysterious^  saj^red.  It  is  the  sym- 
bol of  an  unseen,  spiritual  reality.  This  last  is  the  mean- 
ing which  established  itself  in  the  Church. 

The  belief  in  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  to  follow  the  secy 
ond  advent  of  Christy  was  widely  diffused.  In  some  eases  it  was 
conceived  of  as  a  scene  of  material  comfort,  w*hen  the  ground 
would  have  a  miraculous  fertility,  and  its  products  be  proportion' 
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iitely  rick  We  discern  in  this  milleimial  expectation  traces  of  tlie 
Judaic  coEception  of  the  Messiah's  reigo.  The  ChristiaD  doctrine 
of  a  miUeDnium  diBered,  however,  in  regai'ding  hia 
reign  *on  earth  as  limited  ia  its  duration,  and  as  only 
the  prelude  to  the  heavenly  state — ^a  state  of  spiritual  blessedness. 
This  millennial  or  chiliaatic  belief  ia  found  in  Justin,  Irenseus,  and 
TertulHan.  The  Alexandrians  opposed  it.  They  contributed  to  the 
oveiihrow  of  the  tenets  which  was  aJao  hastened  by  the  unpopu- 
larity  of  MontaniBm,  in  which  it  was  a  prominent  article  of  belieL 
At  length  there  oroae  a  great  reaction  against  the  chiliastic  theory, 
which  spread  through  the  Church, 

Many  books  were  written  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection. 
It  was  generally  conceived  of  in  a  crass  and  literal  way.  A  more 
Th«re«ir.  Spiritual  view,  as  might  be  expected,  was  taken  by  the 
rwUon.  Alexandrian  school     The  soul,  it  was  taught  by  them, 

by  an  inherent  vital  force,  analogous  to  that  which  inheres  in  a 
grain  of  wheat,  constructs  a  body  akin  to  its  own  nature. 

It  was  generally  beheved  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  in 
Hades  to  the  righteous  dead  of  the  Old  Testament  period.  This 
doctrine  we  find,  for  example,  in  Irenaeus.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  made  this  preaching  extend  to  the  Gentile 
philosophers,  who  were  not  averse  in  their  spirit  to  divine  truth, 
and  some  interpret  him  to  include^  also,  the  heathen  generidly,  who 
died  vrithout  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Origen  thinks  that  the 
pious  dead  were  transferred  to  Paradise,  which  he  makes  to  be»  not 
a  part  of  Hades,  but  yet  distinct  from  Heaven.  To  Paradiss  be- 
lievers, as  he  thought,  go  at  their  death.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  usual  view  that  they,  Eke  the  righteous  of  the  Old  Testament 
days,  wait  in  Hadea»  in  a  state  of  happiness,  but  of  happiness  not 
yet  perfected,  for  the  general  resurrection.  It  was  believed  that 
only  martyrs  attain  at  once  to  tlie  blessed  vision  of  God  in  heaven. 
The  Alexandrians  refer  to  the  purification  of  departed  souls  by  spir- 
itual fire,  or  by  agencies  of  which  earthly  fire  is  the  symboL  The 
fiery  cleansing,  however,  is  placed  by  Origen  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  connection  with  the  judgment. 

The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  general  Judgment  is  fol* 
lowed  by  the  award  of  eternal  blessedness,  and  eternal  misery. 
Certain  passages  may  be  quoted,  both  from  Justin  Mar- 
nwut .  retri^  tyr  and  Irenmus,  in  which  they  appear  to  sanction  the 
idea  of  an  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  But  such 
is  not  the  prevailing  view  of  these  writers.  What  they — Justin,  in 
particular — iosist  upon  is  the  dependence  of  the  soul  for  its  im- 
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mortality  on  the  divine  will.  Origen  and  his  followers  hoped  fof 
the  final  restoration  of  all  men  to  holiness  and  blessedness.  But 
this  was  one  of  the  opinions  to  which  he  applied  the  doctrine  of 
reserve :  it  was  not  to  be  broached  to  the  common  people,  lest 
they  should  be  released  from  a  fear  which  was  wholesome  as  long 
as  higher  motives  were  inoperative.  Origen  did  not  despair  of  the 
redemption  of  Satan,  and  of  all  other  fallen  spirits 
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CHAPTER  I 

SPREAD  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 

SeoBTLt  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  there  oo- 
cxirred  an  event  wiiieh,  bad  it  been  predicted  in  the  days  of  Nero 
or  even  of  Decins,  would  have  been  deemed  a  wild  fancy. 
It  waa  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  an  event  of 
momentous  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion* 
The  Roman  empire,  from  being  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of 
the  Church,  thenceforward  became  its  protector  and  patron*  The 
Church  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  State,  which  was  to  prove 
fruitful  of  consequences^  both  good  and  evil,  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Europe*  Christianity  waa  now  to  reap  the  advantages  and 
to  incur  the  dangers  arising  from  the  friendship  of  earthly  rulers 
and  from  a  close  connection  with  the  civil  authority, 

Constantine  was  born  in  274  He  was  the  son  of  Constantius 
Chlorua  His  mother,  Helena,  was  of  obscure  birth.  She  became 
a  Christian — whether  before  or  after  his  conversion^  is  doubtful 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  of  sagacious  un- 
derstanding, and  of  high  administrative  ability.  In  his  youth,  in 
the  service  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius*  he  showed  personal  valor 
and  military  skill  After  the  death  of  Constan tine's  Mher,  a  re* 
Tolt  against  Gslerina  augmented  the  number  of  emperors,  so 
that,  in  308,  not  less  than  sii  claimed  to  exercise  rule.  The 
contest  of  Constantine  was  at  first  in  the  West,  against  the  tyran- 
nical and  dissolute  Maxentius^  It  was  just  before  his  victory 
over  this  rival  at  the  Miivian  Biidge,  near  Bome»  that  he  adopted 
the  Cbristian  faith.     That  there  mingled  in  this  decision,  as  m 
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iiioHt  of  the  steps  of  hia  career,  political  ambition,  h  highly  proba* 
ble.  The  strength  of  the  Christiuu  community  made  it  politic  for 
hira  to  win  ita  united  support  But  he  sincerely  believed  in  tlie 
Gol  whom  the  Christians  worshipped,  and  iu  the  help  which, 
tlirough  his  providence,  he  could  leud  to  bis  servants*  Constant 
tine  showed  afterwards  in  various  ways  thai  the  old  superstitions 
^et  lingered  to  some  extent  in  Lis  mind.  He  was  never  fully 
*veaued  from  the  cultua  of  Apollo.  There  were  occasions  on  which 
be  ordered  tbe  pagan  soothsayers  to  be  consulted,  Tliat  he  did 
not  receive  baptism  until  the  dny  before  his  death  was  not  due, 
however,  to  a  lack  of  faith,  but  to  the  current  belief,  in  which  he 
shared,  that  tbe  holy  laver  washed  out  the  guilt  of  all  previous  sins. 
Shortly  lie  fore  bis  victory  over  IMaxentiua  there  occtirreil  what  he 
asst^rted  to  be  the  \'ision  of  a  flaming  cross  in  the  sky,  seen  by  him 
at  noonday,  on  whicli  was  the  inscription,  in  Gr(f»ek,  "  By  this  con- 
quer." It  was,  perhaps,  an  optical  illusion,  the  effect  of  a  parhelion 
beheld  in  a  moment  when  the  imaginatiou,  as  might  be  natural  at 
this  crisis  of  bis  destiny  was  strougl}^  excited.  He  adopted  the 
labarnm,  or  the  standard  of  the  cross,  which  was  afterward  carried 
in  his  armies.  Iu  later  contests  with  Licinius,  the  mler  in  the 
East,  who  was  a  defender  of  paganism,  Constantine  became  more 
distinctly  tbe  chninpion  of  the  Christian  cuusol  The  final  defeat  of 
licinius,  in  323,  left  bim  the  master  of  tbe  whole  Roman  world. 
An  edict  signed  by  Galerius,  Constantine,  and  Licinius,  in  311,  had 
proclaimed  freedom  and  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
edict  of  Milan,  in  313,  emanating  from  the  two  latter,  established 
unrestricted  liberty  on  this  subject.  If  we  consider  the  time  when 
it  was  issued,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  alleges  as  s  mo- 
tive for  the  edict  the  sacred  rights  of  conscienee.  It  implies  a  doc- 
trine which  bad  to  wait  many  centuries  for  a  practical  realization* 
Constantino  himself  did  not  attempt  to  put  down  heathen  wor- 
ship by  coercive  meaus.  He  prohibited,  however,  all  pagan  rites 
which  involved  immorality,  magic,  or  sorcerj'.  In  Con- 
OunKtAnune  stautiuople,  the  **  New  Rome "  which  be  founded  and 
'  made  his  capital,  he  allowed  only  Christian  worshipt 
But  in  many  ways  lie  used  his  personal  influence,  by  persuasion  ivnd 
by  distributing  offices  and  other  rewEtrds,  to  gain  converts  to  the 
Christian  side.  He  even  dehvered  discourses  to  applauding  audi- 
tors in  his  palace.  He  called  himself,  the  historian  Eusebins  teHs  us, 
in  relation  to  the  Church,  "bishop  in  eiternala"  This  was  said 
in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  but  it  expressed  the  view  which  he  actually 
took  of  his  eccleshistical  function.     He  disclaimed  the  authority  tc 
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decide  quesUoDe  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  his  business  to  take  such 
decisioDB  from  the  bishops,  to  protect  the  Church,  jind  to  maiDtain 
umformity  in  opposition  to  schismatical  piurtiea.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, always  observe  this  measure  of  self-restraint  in  reference  to 
theological  disputes.  It  was  inevitable  that  under  such  a  monarch 
there  should  be  large  reinforcemeota  of  the  Church  from  the  moks 
of  the  heathen.  It  was  unavoidable,  too,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  new  adherents  should  be  actuated  by  iatereated  mo- 
tives. Imperial  favor,  in  the  i"oom  of  imperial  hostility,  was  now  to 
be  the  source  of  peril  to  the  Church. 

During  Constantiue*a  reign,  the  Chui-ch  in  Britain  emerges  most 
clearly  into  view.  We  read  of  its  being  represented  at  the  Council 
The  old  Brit'  ^^  Axles,  lu  314,  by  the  Bishops  of  York,  London,  and 
i»h  chorch.  Lincoln.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  it  was  prominent 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  persecution,  though  protected,  as  far  as 
praetieabie,  by  Constantius^  the  father  of  Constantine, 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  early  British  Church  are  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  But  although  history  is  silent  here,  the  cre- 
dulity of  later  generations  has  never  wanted  for  legends  to  supply 
its  place.  Some  of  these  relate  the  story  of  missionary  labors  of 
Peter  and  Paul ;  others  tell  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  tlie  church 
he  founded  at  Glastonbury,  and  of  his  sanctity,  which  was  so  great 
that  a  hawthorn  bush  budded  every  Christmas-day  in  his  honor. 

Setting  aside  these  and  like  tales  as  unsupported  by  evidence, 
we  may  safely  conjecture  that  tho  gospel  was  carried  to  Britain 
soon  after  the  Romans  gained  a  firm  foothold  there.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  must  necessarily  have  been  slow,  on  account  of  the 
bitter  antagonism  between  the  miMtary  settlements  and  the  wild 
inhabitanta 

In  337,  Constantine  died,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  unworthy  sons. 
In  the  division  which  then  took  place,  the  Eiist  fell  to  Constantius ; 
uotcn  of  ^^^  later,  after  the  death  of  his  brothers,-  the  whole  em- 
*'°™*»"*^^  pire  was  united  under  his  rule.  To  him  the  ancient 
religion  seemed  politically  dangerous.  He,  therefore,  abandoned 
the  moderate  policy  of  bis  father.  He  not  only  renewed  the  pro- 
hibition of  sacrifices,  but  decreed  the  penalty  of  death  and  coufisca- 
tion  of  goods  against  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  its  require- 
menta  Many  suffered  as  martyrs,  and  by  their  steadfastness  and 
courage  brought  honor  to  the  cause  of  the  djdng  religion.  Con- 
stans,  who  was  for  ten  years  sole  emperor  in  the  West,  and,  after 
him,  Constantius,  w^ere  obliged  to  pursue  a  more  cautions  policy  in 
that  region.     The  old  rehgion  was  strong  at  Rome,  especiall.y  in  tbv 
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patrician  families.  On  this  account  the  temples  of  the  ancient  city 
were  spared  and  her  religious  institutions  respected.  Througliout 
the  empire,  after  346,  those  temples  which  were  prized  for  m-tistic 
beauty  escaped  destruction,  while  many  of  the  less  notfld  were  de- 
molished amid  the  plaudits  of  fanatical  bishops,  Constantius  was 
an  earnest  defender  of  the  Ariaa  type  of  Christianity.  He  became 
a  peraeciitor  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  filled  his  reign  with 
bitterness  of  religious  strife. 

The  purity  of  Christianity  had  now  become  corrupted  by  ifa 
brief  alliance  with  the  State.     A  merely  formal  piety  was  a  ; 
Dcsmenwf  of  port  to  office  and  imperial  favor.     The  moral  tone  ol 
tb*  ohnreh.     gQciety  was  enervated  by  hypocrisy.     The  wranglings  of 
bishops  over  intricacies  of  doctrine  made  only  more  prominent 
the  unchristian  hves  of  the  zealous  disputants,     Tliis  condition  of 
things  offered  the  last  strong  gronnd  of  defence  to  the  adherents 
of  the  old  reUgion.     In  the  popular  estimation,  a  touch  of  heroisml 
was  given  to  their  cause  by  the  persecuting  measures  undertaken 
by  the  government  and  promoted  by  the  clergj".     This  reaction 
continued  to  grow  in  strength  until  it  reached  its  cliiliax  under 
T»»fmction    ^^^^^^  (caEed  the  Apostate),  the  cousin  of  Constantius, 
jnJ^'iiiiMi,  who  obtained  the  empire  in  3G1.     He  was  fitted  by  dis* 
position  and  education  to  be  the  leader  of  such  a  retro- 
grade movement     The  destruction  of   his    nearest  relatives  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  cousin  taught  Julian  to  distrust  both  Constan- 
tiuB  and  his  reHgion.     His  eager  mind,  naturally  imaginative^  and 
tinged  with  sentiment,  was  crammed  with  a  degenerate  Christian 
doctrine.     Even  by  way  of  recreation,  ho  had  to  employ  himself 
in  the  building  of  a  chapel  over  the  rehcs  of  a  martyr.     He  and  hia 
brother  were  educated  as  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
ambitious  schemea     Sent  away  from  Constantinople  by  the  con- 
tinued jealousy  of  Conatantius,  Julian  got  leave  to  pursue  his  stud- ^^— 
ies  at  Nicomedia.     Ho  there  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebraied^^l 
rhetorician  Libanius,  and  secretly  embraced  the  ancient  faith.    H©  ^^ 
afterwords  visited  Athens  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  rhetoricians  there.     They  filled  his  mind  with  pro- 
jects for  restoring  the  old  religious  institutions,  and  taught  him  to 
beheve  himself  the  providential  agent  for  reasserting  the  rights  of 
the  slighted  gods. 

Ab  aoon  as  he  come  to  the  throne  he  manifested  great  zeal  in 
the  work  to  which  h©  felt  himself  called.  As  supreme 
pontiff  he  was  persoDally,  and  even  ostentatiously,  active 


in  oonductiug  ceremonies  and  oiiering  sacrifices.     He  proclaimec] 
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toleration  io  Christianity,  but  in  order  to  bxing  it  ioto  disrepute 
he  eBCOumged  all  sectariau  controversies.  Ostensibly  in  the  ia* 
terests  of  justice,  but,  perhaps,  to  foment  discord  among  Christiana, 
he  re  col  led  the  bishops  who  had  been  banished  by  his  predecesson 
The  temples  wMch  had  been  destroyed  by  the  zealots  he  oi-dered 
to  be  rebuilt  at  their  expense.  He  forbade  Ckristiiina  to  hold 
schools  of  rhetoric,  grammM%  and  the  classics,  hoping  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  educated.  Under 
Constantius  tlie  Jews  had  been  oppressed,  and  therefore  uuder 
Julian  they  were  favored.  Though  he  condemned  their  exclusive* 
ness,  he  praised  their  worship  of  a  national  God.  At  his  command 
workmen  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  were 
frightened  away  by  a  destructive  fire  that  bui-st  out  of  the  v.iults 
below,  which  was  thought  to  be  miraculously  kindled.  Jidian^s  vaiu 
efforts  to  reverse  the  order  of  religious  progress  passed  away  vdth 
his  life^  which  ended  two  years  later,  when  he  was  eu* 
gaged  iu  the  Parthian  expedition* 

After  Julian's  death,  Christianity  again  became  dominant  in 
the  State,  Tlie  policy  of  the  next  emperors  was  oue  of  tolera- 
Bmperor*  ^^^^1'  Joviau  (363-304)  forbade  only  those  religions  litea 
After  juiiAxi  which  were  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  magic.  Nor 
did  Vftlens  (364-378),  his  successor  in  the  East,  go  much  farther. 
Those  who  practised  diviDation  and  sorcerj^  w^ere  looked  upon  aa 
politicaUy  dangerous,  and  were  therefore  persecuted.  The  Wesieim 
emperor,  Valentinian  (364-375),  was  fully  tolerant  Yet  the  old 
religion  lost  so  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence,  that  it  now  re- 
ceived the  name  of  paganism,  or  peasants'  rehgion.  Gratian  (375- 
383),  who  succeeded  his  father  Valentinian,  forsook  the  moderate 
policy.  He  was  the  first  to  refuse  the  robe  of  Pontifex  Maximna, 
The  alt/ir  dedicated  to  Victory,  which  Julian  had  restored  to  its 
old  place  in  the  Bom  an  senate  chamber,  he  caused  to  be  again  re- 
moved. He  took  a\vay  from  the  College  of  Priests  the  right  to  re- 
ceive legacies  of  real  estate.  He  also  deprived  the  priests  and  ves- 
tals of  their  support  from  the  pubUc  treaaurj',  and  confiscated  the 
goods  of  the  temples  ;  and  when  the  remonstrances  of  the  Roman 
patrician  senate  were  presented,  he  refused  to  listen  to  them- 
Gratian*8  successor,  Valentinian  H.  (37S-392),  urged  by  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  confirmed  these  ordinances. 

But  paganism  could  no  longer  seriously  alarm  those  who  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith-  They  were  now  obliged  to  face  a  new 
danger  from  the  nations  hovering  on  the  borders  of  the  empire. 
The  long  boundary  where  the  valor  ol  Borne  for  many  generations 
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had  availed  as  a  rampai't  against  the  hordes  of  barbarism,  was  at 
last  broken  through.  Marius  and  Julius  Gsesar,  Trajan,  and  Mar- 
cus AureUua,  the  manj  heroes,  and  the  di&cipEiied  courage  of  the 
legions  whom  they  led  against  the  assailants  of  the  republic  and 
the  empire,  belonged  to  the  past  The  tribes  of  the  noiih  burst 
through  the  barriers  that  had  long  reskted  their  advance.  Ma-  ] 
rauding  incursions  were  followed  by  permission  given  to  hu-ge 
bodies  to  settle  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  emperors.  These 
reinforced  their  weakened  armies  with  numerous  barbarian  recruits^ 
some  of  whom  rose  from  the  ranks  to  ofi&ces  of  high  command. 
At  length,  vast  and  ineshaustible  streams  of  inva4.1ers,  flowing  from 
different  sources,  poured  down  upon  the  ancient  seats  of  power  and 
civilization.  Into  their  hands  fell  the  spoils  of  the  cities,  of  whose 
opulence  and  splendor  vague  rumors,  or,  it  might  be,  lively  j^ict- 
wteBf  had  reached  them  in  their  distant  forests.  It  w*aa  now  to  be 
the  task  of  Christianity  to  conquer  bj  its  ideas,  and  to  elevate  bj 
its  spirit,  these  barbarians  through  whom  modern  Europe  was  to 
derive  its  being. 

The  West  Gotbs,  a  nation  which  had  recently  been  converted  to 
Arian  Christianity,  w^ere  the  vanguard  of  this  mighty  host  It  i« 
oonvenkon  of  J^ecessary  to  go  back  some  years  in  order  to  narrate  the 
tia  Wert  story  of  their  eonvei-sion.  They  were  a  branch  of  that 
great  Germanic  people  which  dwelt  between  the  Black 
and  the  Baltic  Seas.  Through  their  marauding  expeditions  they  i 
first  became  acquainted  with  Christianity.  The  Christian  cap^j 
tives  whom  they  carried  away  from  Cappadocia  gave  them  the 
gospel  and  made  the  beginnings  of  a  church.  But  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Goths  was  Ulphilas,  who  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  one  of  those  Cappadocian  families.  He  was  made 
bisbop  ill  343,  and  had  signal  success  as  a  preacher 
among  the  West  Goths.  But  he  could  make  Uttle  progress 
among  the  East  Got  lis  on  account  of  their  hostihty  to  the  West 
Goths.  As  early  ns  the  reign  of  Constantius,  Ulphilas  got  per- 
mission to  bi'ing  a  party  of  his  Gothic  Chris tians»  who 
were  suiiering  persecution,  across  the  Danube,  and  thus 
within  the  limits  of  the  Horn  an  empire.  He  took  np  his  abode  not 
far  from  Kicopolia,  where  he  labored  as  bishop  thirty-three  years 
longer.  Ulphilas  was  an  Arian  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore 
all  his  converts  were  Arians.  This  fact  is  of  great  significance,  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  Germanic  nations,  which  from  this  time  began 
to  pour  down  into  the  empire,  received  Christianity  from  the  West 
Goths,  and  eO|  at  the  outset,  professed  the  Arian  doctrine,     Liiihilty? 
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I  gave  the  Goths  a  written  language,  inventing  an  alphabet  based  on 
the  Greek,  and  translated  lor  them  the  Bible,  or  large  portions  of  it. 
in  this  translation  he  omitted  the  books  of  Kings  (including  the 
books  of  Samuel)  in  order  that  his  people  might  not  find  in  them 
ifrMcOotuo  an  additional  stimulus  to  Iheir  warlike  enterprises. 
.f«n«ioo.  Fragments  of  this  Moeso-Gothic  version  are  the  oldest 
written  monument  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

In  the  meantime  the  persecutioti  of  Christians  undertaken  by 
Athanaric,  still  a  heathen,  bad  widened  the  breach  between  the  two 
division B  of  the  nation.  About  the  jear  370,  the  Huns  began  to 
press  upon  the  East  Goths,  and,  joined  by  a  part  of  these,  to  crowd 
the  West  Goths  down  to  the  Danube.  The  West  Goths  now  im- 
plored Valens  to  give  them  an  asylum  in  the  Roman  territory.  It 
is  said  that  tJlphilas  led  the  embassy.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  they  crossed  the  Danube  into  Moeaia.  The  avarice  of  corrupt 
imperial  governors  provoked   them   to  revolt.      In  tbe  battle  of 

IAdrianople,  which  followed,  Valens  wm  defeated  and  killed. 
To  sustain  the  tottering  empire  Tbeodosiua  was  made  regent  in 
the  Bast  by  Gratia n.  Theodosius  checked  the  political  progress  of 
the  Goths  by  Ma  vigorous  military  movements.  Unlike 
his  predecessor,  he  espoused  tbe  cause  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  tried  by  sever©  measures  to  suppress 
Arianism.  A  general  council  was  called  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
which  reaflSrmed  the  Nicene  doctrine.  tJlpbilaa  was  summoned 
by  tbe  Emperor  to  tbe  capital  either  in  that  year  or  in  383. 
Deeply  grieved  at  the  final  decision  against  the  Arian  tenet,  he  did 
not  long  survive.  A  confession  of  faith,  composed  in  his  last 
days,  ho  ]( f t  tu  bis  Goths  as  his  testament  llie  influenca  of  the 
teaching  of  Llphilas  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  respect  paid  to 
Christians,  twenty -seven  yeai-s  later,  during  th©  sack  of  Rome  by 
Alaric,  the  leader  of  the  West  Goths,  when  all  who  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  Clu'istians,  were  removed  to  places  of  safety,  and  the  great 
churches  of  8t  Peter  and  St.  Paid  were  protected  from  the  general 
pillage. 

Theodosius  instituted  harsh  and  inquisitorial  laws  in  order  to 
eruah  out  the  remnants  of  paganism.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
poaecDtioa  of  ^^  Commanded  the  heathen  temples  in  Asia  and  Egypt 
*****^*"**"™-  to  be  closed.  The  work  of  suppression  which  be  began, 
was  carried  on  by  violence*  Mobs  of  Chris tians,  instigated  by  fanati* 
cal  monks  and  clergy,  began  to  demolish  tbe  temples.  In  the  city 
of  Alexandria  a  terrible  riot  occurred,  and,  driven  to  desperation, 
the  pagan  paily  intrenched  itself  about  the  magnificent  temple  of 
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Scrapia  Tlie  emperor  pardoned  the  rioters,  but  ordered  all  tbt 
Alexandrian  temples  to  be  destroyed.  He  also  proclaimed  still 
severer  edicts  against  the  heathen  temple  service.  The  policj  of 
Arcadiurt  (395-408) ^  his  son  and  successor  in  the  East,  was  mUder» 
but  the  same  mob  violeoce  prevailed,  and  did,  UDpunished,  ita  work 
of  destructioD.  Id  the  West^  Honorius  (395^23),  his  brother,  was 
vaeillatiDg  in  his  treatment  of  paganiarn.  Although  at  first  he  com- 
manded the  temples  in  the  counti'jr  places  to  be  destroyed,  he 
afterwards  proclaimed  general  religions  freedom.  And  yet,  later  in 
hi^  reign,  he  caused  all  pagans  to  be  excluded  from  offices  of  state. 

The  death-blow  to  paganism  at  Borne  came  in  410,  when  Alaric 
and  his  West  Goths  captured  and  sacked  the  city.  The  shrines  of 
Invasion  oi  ^he  aucieut  religion  were  pillaged,  and  the  patrician  fam- 
^'^^^  ilies,  who  were  its  stanncheat  sLipporters,   were  either 

destroyed  or  scattered  among  the  difiterent  peoples  of  the  empire. 
The  pagan  party  had  hoped  for  a  new  lease  of  existence  from  the 
domination  of  the  heathen  barbarians,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
advanced  to  attack  the  city.  But  the  heathen  Badagaisus  waa  de- 
feated, while  it  was  the  Christian  Alaric  who  waa  victoriona* 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  witnessed  great  in  romls  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  thus  most  important  changes  of  population.  The  mnl- 
inraftdi  titude  of  Suevi,  Burgnndians,  Vandals,  and  Alans,  which 

SooSSo*"*'  P^^sl*®*^  ^th  Badagaisus  in  the  toils  of  Stilicbo,  were 
but  a  portion  of  the  confederate  nations  from  which  they 
came.  The  news  of  the  disaster  of  their  friends  moved  the  host 
^    ,         ^    which  had  been  left  behind  upon  the  borders  of  the 

0»u]  Mpurftt-  i-^       1         -n    -    # 

iHifrunithc     Rhine,  to   make  an  attack  upon  Gaul.     Bnef  as  was 
the  period  of  their  destructive  wanderings,  it  marked 
the  severance  of  Gnul  from  the  empire. 

Alaric's  "West  Goths,  who  had  come  to  Italy  after  leaving  their 

hinne  in  Moesia  and  devastating  the  fairest  region  of  Thrace  and 

Macedonia,  did  not  long  remain  enemies  of  the  emperor.     Alaric 

^j^j  died  soon  after  his  capture  of  Kome.     His  successor  en- 

«--*  rv^^      listed  in  the  service  of  Honorius.     The  West  Goths  now 

in  G»di  uid    poured  over  the  Alps  into  Gaul,  and  then  into  Spain* 

conquering  the  Alans,  chasing  the  Suevl  into  the  moon* 

tains  in  the  northwest,  and  the  Yandals  into  a  district  called  after 

them  Andalusia.    As  a  reward  for  their  services,  the  Goths  received 

a  district  in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,  bounded  by   the 

Loire  and  Bhone.   This  territory  they  soon  extended  into 

Spain  by  conquesL     In  the  meantime,  a  Burgundian  kingdom  had 

been  growing  up  in  the  southeast     Thus  Arianism,  for  the  Bur* 
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giindiana  were  also  AiiaBS,  wm  represented  by  tlie  most  powerful 
tribes  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

The  YandaJa  did  not  long  remain  quiet  in  Spain*     Id  429  thej 
advanced  under  Genseric  to  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and  wherever 
their  arms  were  triumphant^  there  orthodoxy  was  perse - 
quest  af  AM-  ctited  and  Arianiam  promoted.    To  shield  hie  own  move- 
ments Genseric  called  in  Attila,  *'the  scourge  of  God/* 
from  the  norths  with  his  Hung,     This  wave  of  ruthless  and  repul- 
sive barbarism  threatened  the  very  esisstenee  of  Christian  civiHza- 
Dof^t  of  At^  ^^^^'     "^^  heai  it  back,  Rome  and  the  nations  of  Gaul 
to^*45i^**     stood  side  by  side  at  the  great  battle  of  Chalous  in  451. 
They  won  the  day ;  but  Attila  and  his  host  were  weak- 
ened, not  destroyed.     The  next  year  they  moved  down  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy,  carrying  desolation  in  their  path.     Tlieir  fury  was 
not  checked  until  the  great  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  im- 
perial ambasBadors  entered  the  camp,  and  by  gold  and 
persuasion  turned  them  back. 

But  Leo  could  not  in  like  manner  save  Rome  from  Genseric, 
Tbe  YmndMiB  ^g  ^f  the  Yaudals,  who  in  455  carried  his  victoriouB 
In  ^^mt.  arms  into  Italy.  The  bishop  only  succeeded  in  mitigat- 
ing the  hoiTors  of  the  pillage. 

During  all  these  dark  days,  when  Rome  and  Christian  Italy  were 
given  over  by  the  weakness  of  the  emperors  to  the  i-avages  of  bar* 
i;^  L^  barians,  the  Roman  bishop  was  fearless  in  the  defence  of 

*^'*"*"*  the  city  and  of  the  Christians  everywhere,  who  looked  to 
him  for  protection.  While  Honorius  and  his  successors  were  hid- 
ing in  impregnable  Ravenna,  he  was  in  Rome,  facing  all  dangers 
and  assuming  all  responsibilities.  Such  a  prelate  was  Leo.  Wher- 
ever duty  and  the  interests  of  his  flock  called,  he  went,  regardless 
of  his  own  safety.  He  was  sober,  energetic,  entei^rising,  and  in- 
flexible. The  sceptre  which  fell  from  the  feeble  hand  of  the  em- 
peror was  grasped  by  him  and  his  successors*  Rome  in  the  loss  of 
her  old  empire  found  a  new  and  more  lasting  dominion. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Honorius  the  troops  were  witlxdrawn 
from  Britain  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  empire.     For  a  time  British 
Christian   civilization    languished,  not  being  protected 
from  the  inixjads  of  the  barbarian  Picte  and  Scots,    And 
then  came  the  end.     Beginning  with  449,  vast  numbers  of  Saxona 
-^  and  Angles   overran  Britain,   driving  the   Britons  into 

joMtflf  Bug    Wales  and  GomwalL    Thus  the  larger  part  of  the  island 

twas  given  over  for  several  generations    to    Teutonia 
: 
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St,  Patrick. 


C.  440. 


About  tlie  middle  of  this  century,  Ireland  received  Cliriatianity, 
The  mail  who  carried  it  thither  was  Patricius,  uiiivei*sally  knowD 
coBTOTiooof  ^^  St.  Patrick.  He  was  boro  at  Banayem,  the  Roman 
*"^'*"  name   of   a  place   in   Scotland,    south   of    the    Clyde, 

Hia  name  in  his  own  country  was  Succat,  Though  his  father 
was  a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  Patrick  was  not  converted 
until  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  when,  having  been  carried 
off  by  pirates  to  Ireland,  he  was  put  to  tending  sheep, 
and,  like  the  prodigal  son,  '*came  to  himself/'  After  escaping^ 
and  passing  through  various  other  adventures,  he  believed  himself 
called,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  to  convey  the  gospel  to  Ireland. 
He  listened  to  the  divine  voice ^  and  went  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  once  served  as  a  slave.  He  gathered  them 
about  him  in  the  open  field  and  preached  to  them  Christ 
His  sincere  words  touched  the  hearts  of  peasants  and  chiefs  alike. 
On  the  lands  which  the  people  gave»  he  founded  monastic  oommuni^ 
tiea.  Patrick  himself  was  not  a  learned  man,  but  these  monastio 
flodeties  became  ceutrea  of  learniug  and  devotion,  whose  influence 
was  felt  through  the  middle  ages  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
But  the  gospel  could  not  at  once  subdue  the  warlike  passions  of 
the  Irish,  and  it  required  all  Patrick's  influence  to  hold  them  in 
check.  His  self-denying  labors  for  this  people  won  for  him  the 
honors  of  a  patron  saint.  His  name  and  history  were  invested 
w  ith  a  cloud  of  legends.  Among  them — not  to  speak  of  the  mira- 
ges— is  the  story  of  a  visit  to  Rome  and  a  connection  with  the 
Roman  Churck  Of  all  this  Patrick  himself  says  nothing  in  hia 
autobiographical  ''Confession."  The  tale  of  an  earlier,  wholly 
abortive  mission  of  a  certain  Palladius,  sent  to  the  Irish  from  Rome 
— -a  tale  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true — has  been  mingled  in  a 
confusing  way  with  the  medley  of  legends  concerning  Patrick, 
who  makes  no  mention  of  him. 

Crossing  back  to  the  continent  again,  we  find  still  greater 
changes  going  on^some  fruitful  for  good  to  cathoHc  Christianity, 
converdcm  of  others  favorable  to  the  continued  power  of  Arianiam. 
the  Frmoiw.  Qf  ||jg  former  class,  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  to  Christianity.  Just  before  a  decisive  battle  with  his 
enemies,  he  vowed  that  if  victory  were  given  to  him  he 
would  worship  the  God  of  the  Christians,  of  whom  his 
wife  Clotilde  was  one,  Glotilde  was  the  niece  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  king»  who  was  an  Arian ;  but  she  was  orthodox.  After  the 
battle,  Clovis,  with  three  thousand  of  his  warriors^  was  baptized  by 
Remigiufij  Archbishop  of  Rheims.     Hearing  a  sermon  on  the  cru- 
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cifixioD,  the  boI<]  clueftaiii  exclaimed  iliat>  if  lie  and  his  faithful 
Franks  had  been  there,  vengeance  would  have  been  taken  on  the 
JewB.  He  was  a  barbarian  still,  and  the  new  faith  imposed  little 
restraint  on  hia  ambition  and  cruelty.  But  his  convenjion  w^as  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Gallic  Church  and  clergy 
lent  him  their  devoted  support  Since  the  Fniiika  were  destined 
to  become  the  dominant  barbarian  people,  it  was  now  settled  that 
power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Catholic — as  distinguished  from 
heretical  Aiian— Christianity.  Clovis  forced  Guudobaldj  the  Bor- 
gundian  king,  to  become  tributary,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  pressed  the  Arian  West  Goths  into  a  narrower  atrip  of 
territory-.  He  was  hailed  by  the  faithful  as  **  moat  Christian  king, 
and  a  second  Constantine." 

A  few  years  before  thia,  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  had  dis- 
appeared. The  barbarian  Odoacer,  leader  of  the  HeruHans  and 
FftU  of  Borne,  other  German  bands,  made  himself  master  of  ItaJy^  and 
4^'  accepted  the  title  of  Patrician  from  the  Eaatem  em- 

peror* But  he  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  the  East 
Th»odoricthe  Groth,  who  led  his  uation  from  Mcesia  into  Italy. 
Qn^u  4»3-5aft,  Though  an  Arian  he  respected  the  Catholics,  confirmed 
the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  churches,  and  generally  allowed 
the  Romans  to  elect  their  own  bishop.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century,  after  the  Oatro-Gothic  kingdom  had  been  ovei-thrown 
by  the  forces  of  Justiaian,  a  new  horde  of  barbarians 
came  down  upon  the  plains  of  northern  Italy,  It  was 
the  half-heathen,  haif-Arian  Lombarda, 

In  these  two  centuries,  the  Church  was  repeatedly  brought  face 
to  face  vdth  new  nations  and  new  types  of  rehgious  belief — mixt- 
Effect  of  bar  ^11*63  generally  of  Arian  Christianity  and  heathenism. 
qBwISS"tti«  These  migrating  Teutons  became  subject  to  the  in- 
ohufch.  fluences  of  reMgion  in  the  countries  where  they  settled. 

The  moral  force  of  the  Church  and  of  its  representative  bishops 
commanded  their  respect  They  could  not  escape  altogether  a 
sentiment  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Chriatian  priest  They 
could  not  avoid  feeling  in  some  measure  the  softening  and  restrain- 
ing influence  of  Christian  teaching,  and  learning  the  lessons  of  the 
cross.  Nevertheless^  the  religious  condition  of  the  West,  the  char- 
acter  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy^  could  not  fail  to  be  powerfully 
affected  for  the  worse  by  the  influx  of  barbarism  and  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  barbarian  rulers.  A  great  deterioration  in  the 
Church  and  in  its  ministry  ensued  alter  the  generation  contempo' 
rary  with  the  Germanic  conquests  passed  away. 
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While  all  tliese  years  with  tbeir  storms  and  convulsiong  had 
come  and  gone  in  the  West,  little  of  world-wide  interest  had  oc- 
(j^jIjjjj^j^i^^  corred  in  the  historjr  of  Greek  ChriBtianity  The  prin* 
in  tbe  EMt.  cipal  stipport  of  heathenism,  which  was  propagated  in 
secret,  was  the  New  Platonic  school  at  Atliens.  Under  Justini&D, 
the  lectures  were  forbidden  and  the  school  broken  np.  The  teach- 
jiurtintwi.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Persia,  hoping  to  find  a  place  there  for  them- 
i^-Ms.  selves  and  their  religious  ideas.  But  Parsism  was  aa 
distasteful  to  them  as  Christianity,  Tbey  returned  from  their  eaile, 
only  to  sink  into  obscuritj'.  Thus  it  was  that  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  after  the  conversion  of  Conetantine  the  power  of  paganism  had 
vanished.  The  ancient  religions  of  the  peoples  united  under  Rome 
had  given  way  to  a  better  faith.  The  superstitions  of  the  barbari- 
ans, who  had  found  homes  in  the  empire,  had  been  exchanged  for 
a  more  wholesome  belief.  But  Christianity  had  done  more  than 
this.  It  had  ext^ended  its  lufiuence  to  the  distant  East  and  South, 
to  Abyssinia,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  and  Lybian  deserts,  to 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  India. 

In  Persia  it  had  peculiar  diflSculties  to  overcome.  Zoix>a8trian- 
ism,  with  its  two  divine  principles — Ormuzd,  the  good,  and  Ahri* 
Cbruti*ttity  mflB,  the  cvil — was  a  more  powerful  foe  than  the  grosser 
in  p««ta.  forms  of  heathenism.  The  Persians  accused  the  Chris- 
tians of  blasphemy,  since  thej?'  made  the  good  God  the  creator  of 
that  which  is  evil.  They  were  also  offended  because  the  monls 
seemed  to  despise  riches  and  children,  which  in  their  estimation 
were  the  special  gifts  of  OrmuKd.  Moreover,  the  Persian  govern- 
ment suspected  Christians  of  being  disaffected  citizens  and  favor- 
able to  Roman  pretensions.  In  343,  it  began  a  fierce  persecution 
wliich  aimed  at  their  complete  extermination.  From  this  time  the 
Persian  Church  had  little  rest  until  after  the  Nesiorian  controversy 
had  separated  it  from  the  orthodox  Church  of  the  Greek  empire, 
and  thus  had  reheved  it  from  pohtical  suspicion. 

It  is  probable  that  during  this  time  merchants  and  refugees 

from  Pema  carried  the  gospel  to  India.     Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 

a  traveller  of  the  sixth  century,  found  three  churches 

there — one  in  Ceylon,  one  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  one 

at  Calcutta. 

The  Armenians  received  Christianity  more  universally  than  the 
Persians.     It  had  been  introduced  among  them  as  early  as  the 
second  centuij.     At  the  bef^nniug  of  the  fourth,  Greg- 
ory', "The  niuminator,"  diffused  it  more  widely.     Tin- 
dates,  the  king,  as  well  aa  great  numbers  of  his  subjects,  wei* 
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converted.  Later,  in  tbeir  struggles  to  resist  the  aggreBsions 
anil  perbecutioDs  of  the  PeraiauB,  thej  defended  their  Christian 
fttitb  witli  fortitude  and  perseverance.  Despite  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity  m  this  period,  the  great  couiitiies  to  the  north  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Diinube,  as  well  as  Teutonic  Britain,  had  not  yet 
received  the  light  of  the  gospel  To  csairy  the  gospel  to  them  was 
the  work  of  sueceedijag  centuriea 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CHANGES  OP  OHGANIZATIOX  :  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  SEE. 

The  purity  of  Christianity  and  the  simplicity  of  its  nature  had 
been  obscured  in  the  preceding  period  by  the  growth  of  the  theo- 
cratic idea.  It  was  now  exposed  to  new  daugera  from 
its  alliance  with  worldly  power  and  its  subjection  to 
impeiial  influence.  The  accession  of  Constantiue  found  the 
Church  so  firmly  organized  under  the  hienirchy  that  it  could  not 
lose  its  identity  by  being  absolutely  merged  in  the  state.  But 
since  there  wjis  no  clearly  understood  principle  defining  the  respec- 
tive spheres  of  Church  and  State,  the  first  Christian  emperor  and 
his  successors  exercised  a  hu-ge  measure  of  control  in  ecclefliastieal 
a£Eura»  They  assumed  to  fill,  on  their  own  authority,  the  highest 
episcopal  oflBcea  They  convoked  genex^al  councils,  and  presided 
over  them  by  their  representatives,  and  published  conciliar  decrees 
as  laws  of  the  empire.  Some  of  the  later  Greek  emperors  even 
■went  so  far  as  to  eiercise  the  right  to  decide  on  disputed  points  of 
doctrine^  Such  u sulfations  were  made  possible  by  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  each  theological  party  to  enlist  the  political  power  on  it« 
side  and  thus  to  overwhelm  its  optioDents. 

The  Eastern  Chui'ch,  by  its  chai-acter  and  situation,  was  morm 
exposed  to  these  evils.  It  was  in  close  contact  with  the  schemes 
and  officials  of  the  court  Its  strength  was  exhausted 
•bfitboWctt.  by  incessant  conflicts  and  intestine  doc tri^nal  divisions, 
wiOhnrchti.  rjijj^  niinds  of  the  clergy  became  infected  with  kmbition 
and  servility.  They  resorted  to  the  methods  of  political  intrigu« 
to  further  their  worldly  interests.  The  Church  in  the  West  had 
more  sobriety  and  firmness  of  character.  It  had  a  stronger  and 
more  consistently  developed  hierarchical  organizacion,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  its  distance  from  Constantinople,  protected  it 
from  some  of  the  dangers  of  imperixd  favoi*.     Hence,  in  this  period* 
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the  Western  Churclj,  on  tlio  whole,  grew  more  mdepeodent,  while  Um 
Eastern  Church  gradmiUy  became  enslaved  t«  the  atata. 

The  emperors  endeavored  to  promote  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity  by  their  persouul  iaiiuence,  and  by  ^ving  to  the  Church  and 
its  clergy  new  legal  rights,  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
previonalj  enjoyed  by  the  heathen  priesthood.  A  few  of 
the  churches  which  CoDstfmtine  built^  received  revenues 
from  tlie  pablic  funds,  while  to  others  were  given  the  treasures  of 
confiscated  temples.  Ecclesiastical  property  now  rapidly  accumu- 
lated. The  Church  was  made  the  heir  of  all  clergymen  who  died 
without  leaving  wills.  The  right  to  receive  legacies  became,  on 
account  of  the  piety  and  superstition  of  the  times,  a  fruitful  souroQ 
of  wealth*  This  right  was,  however,  so  abused  that  Valentinian  L 
(36i'375)  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  law  protecting  women  and 
minors  from  the  avarice  of  the  monks  and  the  clergy.  The  ofioeB 
of  the  Church  were  turned  by  many  into  a  means  of  personal  en* 
richmeut 

The  relief  from  burdensome  civil  duties,  and  from  various  forms 
of  taxation,  which  Con  at  an  tine  granted  to  the  clergy,  led  a  multi- 
Law- reirpoot-  tude  of  individuals  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  pos- 
tSintlttif'of  flossed  of  wealth,  to  assume  a  clerical  office,  even  though 
the  clergy.  it  Were  of  a  subordinate  rank  Conatantine,  seeing  the 
danger  of  this  practice  to  the  state^  provided  that  new  clergymen 
should  be  appointed  only  in  place  of  those  dying ;  and  these  re- 
cruits were  not  to  be  taken  from  the  noble  families  nor  from  fami- 
lies of  wealth.  Such  a  law  was  necessaiily  as  hurtful  to  the  Church 
as  the  previous  law  was  to  the  state.  Therefore,  in  383,  a  new  law 
was  enacted,  which  allowed  anyone  to  enter  the  clerical  office,  but 
provided  that  those  who  were  obliged  by  their  wealth  and  rank  to 
bear  civil  burdens  should  first  resign  their  property  to  others. 
The  jurisdiction  which,  voluntarily  conceded,  the  Chm*ch 
-ijidiatEu  of  and  its  bishops  had  exercised  over  church  members  was 
^^^^  now  put  on  a  legal  basis.  In  ecclesiastical  ajfifaira,  and 
in  civil  cases  referred  to  them  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  as 
well  as  in  all  causes  between  clergymen,  the  decisions  of  the  bish- 
ops were  made  final.  These  multiplying  duties  threatened  to  be- 
come an  intolerable  burden  to  conscientious  prehites.  Some  of 
them  complained  that  they  were  compelled  to  spend  too  much  of 
their  time  merely  in  settling  disputes  ;  while  others,  more  worldly- 
minded,  enjoyed  their  increasing  influence  in  secular  afiOdrs. 
There  was  a  growing  tendency  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  over  all  cases  in  which  a  clergyman  was  in- 
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volved.  This  tendency  became  so  fitrong  that  in  the  next  perioil 
even  criminal  Buite,  in  which  the  clergy  were  concerned,  were  re- 
manded by  HeraeliuB  to  these  courts. 

But  the  ministers  of  reEgion  were  able  to  promote  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity.  The  churcheB  were  made  asylums  in  which 
OOTmgeof  ^^®  hunted  blave  or  the  fallen  minister  of  state  might 
iiic  cjerw.  |.j^^  refuge  until  the  clergy  could  intercede  to  mitigate 
the  rigor  of  justice,  and  to  protect  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  in 
A  nttbler  way.  Acknowledged  as  superintendents  of  public  morals, 
the  clergy  were  many  times  fearlesa  in  the  rebuke  of  rude  oui- 
'^f^^o^o^uM,  breaks  of  despotiBm  and  oppression.  Even  the  emperor 
d.  906.  Theodoains  was  compelled  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Mil  an  ^ 

to  do  penance  for  a  massacre  perpetrated  in  Thessalonica  by  his 
orders,  in  revenge  for  the  slaying  of  a  military  governor  in  a  riot. 
By  the  intercessions  of  Flavianus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that  city  was 
protected  from  the  vengeance  of  the  same  emperor.  On  other  oc- 
casions^ bishops  were  found  to  emulate^  in  dealing  with  hostile  rul-^ 
erSj  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist  Athanasius  did 
not  fear  to  address  Constantine,  as  he  was  passing  on 
horseback  through  the  principal  street  of  Constantinople  ;  "and 
the  haughty  spirit  c^f  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and 
eloquence  of  a  bishc^  who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his 
conscience."  Basil,  the  great  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  sent  back  a 
spirited  and  ievercrTeply  to  a  threatening  message  of  Juhan ;  and 
long  afterwards  faced,  with  an  undaunted  courage  that 
secured  his  safety^  first  Modeatus,  the  commissioner  of 
Valens,  and  then  the  Arian  emperor  himself » 

In  accordance  with  the  theocratic  idea,  the  priesthood  was  mora 
and  more  regarded  aa  representing  the  visible  Church,  as  the  link 
between  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  its  divine 
head,  and  as  the  channfd  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  communicated  to  the  world.  There  was  growing  up  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  clergy  should  stand  aloof  from  secular  life,  and 
exhibit  a  higher  form  of  morality  than  was  required  of  the  com- 
mon Christian,  The  clergyman  was  thus  set  over  against  the  lay- 
man ;  there  were  two  ideals  of  Christian  life.  This  contrast  tempted 
the  one  to  a  false  pride  in  his  superior  sanctity,  and  the  other  to  a 
dangerous  contentment  in  mere  external  morality* 

Through  the  influence  of  Church  councils,  and  of  such  leaders 
as  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  the  doctrine  that 
the  clergy  of  the  three  higher  grades  should  remain  un- 
married became  widely  recognised.      And  yet  it  met  with  much 
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nppoBition  in  the  Weat,  while  in  the  East  its  progress  web  hinilered 

by  Uie  argil menta  and  exauiple  of  pioua  and  respected  bishops 

The  duties  of  the  clergy  were  conceived  of,  as  well  as  their  lii 
judged^  too  much  by  an  outward,  unBpiritual  standard.  The  ten*l 
Bdccmtioa  of  <3ency  was  to  think  that  ordinatioii  conferred  in  some 
ti>e  clergy .  magical  way  all  needed  abilities.  Such  ideas  were  espe*| 
cially  prevalent  in  the  West,  and  thus*  it  came  about  that  educ 
tion  was  discredited,  notwithstanding  the  influence  in  an  opposite 
direction  of  such  men  as  Augustine.  In  the  West  there  were  no 
theological  schoolst  and  but  few  cloisters,  and,  except  in  the  single 
case  of  the  North  African  biahopa,  the  clergy  hful  to  snbniit  to  no 
examinations.  To  m^ake  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  these  defects, 
Auguatine,  and  others  who  were  imbued  with  a  like  spirit,  gathered 
their  clergy  about  them  in  the  same  dwelling  and  at  a  common 
table.  The  outlook  in  the  East  was  better.  There  the  traditions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  culture  had  not  lost  their  influence.  There,  also, 
were  the  great  theological  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as 
weU  as  many  cloisters,  which  furnished  a  valuable,  though  often 
narrow  education*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  common  school  of 
a  clergyman  was  his  practical  training  in  the  lower  clerical  oihcea. 
But  this  advantage  was  by  no  meana  always  used,  despite  various 
laws  which  provided  that  candidates  for  the  higher  offices  should 
rise,  step  by  step,  from  the  position  of  prelector  or  reader. 

There  were  many  irregularities  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy, 
especially  in  the  East  Sometimes  men  of  unusual  popidfmty  or 
AjJiMiatrortit  marked  fitness  were  called  directly  from  secular  life  to 
of  tiw dcjTqr.  ^^^  office  of  bishop.  Although  this  was  in  violation  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Chm^ch,  it  was  not  in  all  cases  injurious. 
"When  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Constan- 
tinople, Nectarius,  who  had  the  rank  of  senator,  waa»  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Tai-sus,  appointed  by  Tlieodoaius 
to  fin  the  vacant  office.  He  bad  not  even  been  baptized, 
and  while  wearing  the  white  robe  of  a  neophyte  was  procliiimed 
bishop.  Occasionally  by  this  sort  of  irregularity  the  people  were 
enabled  to  exercise  their  ancient  right  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of 
the  clergy,  A  moat  notable  example  of  this  occurred  when  the 
people  of  Milan,  by  acclamation,  called  Ambrose  to  be  their  bishop. 
He  was  then  only  a  catechumen,  and  had  not  been  baptized.  Yet  in 
eight  dayg  he  was  seated  on  the  epiacopal  throne.  The  right  of 
the  congregation,  however,  though  it  was  not  taken  away  during 
the  present  period,  was  gravely  impaired.  When  there  was  a  vacant 
clerical  office  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  make   a  nomi 
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UfttioB,  which  the  people  were  to  accept  or  reject  But  the  bishop 
often  made  nppointraeiits  for  the  inferior  offices  without  couaulting 
the  people.  The  choice  of  a  biahop,  when  the  emperor  did  not  in- 
terfere, depended  for  the  most  port  on  the  clergy  of  the  province, 
but  the  consent  of  tlie  people  was  required,  which  in  the  West  was 
no  mere  form.  Many  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  East,  filled 
with  ambttioug  schemes,  aspired  to  places  in  the  capitoli  or  sought 
for  churches  of  similar  distinction.  Their  attempts  to  override 
the  laws  against  transference  from  one  chnrch  to  another  occa* 
sioned  much  strife  and  bitterness.  Others  Irequently  left  their 
parishes,  ostensibly  on  some  errand  of  mercy,  and  journeyed  to 
the  court,  in  whose  life  they  so  delighted  to  mingle.  This  epis- 
copal absenteeism  became  so  prevalent  that  the  councils  of  An- 
tioch  (3-tl)  and  Sardica  (3 13)  were  obliged  to  pass  stringent  laws 
agaiust  it. 

The  primitive  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  being 
rapidly  forgotten.  The  bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
Ruin  of  the    were  coming  to  be  conaidered  the  pillars  and  witneBsea 

t*^*"*^'  of  the  trutJj,  and  the  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergj'.  They  only  could  con- 
firm ^  and  consecrate  with  the  holy  oil  By  their  authority  and  or- 
dination  the  presbyters  and  deacons  were  enabled  to  fulfil  spiritual 
|l  functions  They  presided  over  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and 
cared  for  the  administi-ation  of  church  property.  Next  below  them 
came  the  presbyters,  and  below  these,  in  turn,  were  the  deacons.  In 
many  places,  however,  the  deacons,  especially  the  archdeacons, 
being  nearer  the  person  of  the  biahop,  endeavored  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion above  the  presbyters.  In  general  it  was  their  duty  to  assist 
the  higher  clergy  in  the  religious  services.  The  repeating  of  certain 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  were  assigned  to  them,  while 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  as  subordinate,  were  assigned  to  pre- 
lectors. During  tliis  period  the  office  of  deaconess  lost  its  im- 
portance. It  was  discontinued  in  the  West,  but  lingered  in  the 
East  until  the  twelfth  century.  There  were  added  various  inferior 
offices,  which  greatly  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  Tlie  first  of 
these  was  the  CBconomus,  or  steward.  It  was  liis  duty  to  guard  the 
church  property  against  embezzlement*  and  to  have  a  certain  over- 
Bight  over  its  administration  by  the  bishop,  as  well  as  to  care  for  it 
during  all  vacancies  in  the  epiacopiJ  office.  The  civil  suits  in  which 
the  Church  found  itself  involved  compelled  it  to  employ  an  advo- 
cate, who  at  first  was  a  clergyman,  but  afterwards  frequently  a  law- 
yer*   Out  of  the  desire  of  each  church  to  keep  a  record  of  the  triala 
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of  its  mnrtyrB  f^rew  up  tlie  office  of  notarius,  or  recorder,  who  Vi 
generally  a  deacon,  ami  wliose  duty  it  became  in  later  times  to  make 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  cooncils.  With  the  clergy  are 
also  to  be  reckoned  those  who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dead.  Their  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
such  large  cities  as  Alexandria  and  Antioch  it  had  to  be  limited  by 
law. 

The  hiertirchical  organization  ^ftadnally  became  perfected*   Not 
only  were  all  the  bishops  exalted  aLove  the  presbyters,  but  certain 
bishops  who  were  in  chnrge  of  churches  distinguislied  by 
of  tbe  hJc-      their  situation,  or  by  their  superior  claim  to  be  the  cua- 
^*^  ^^  todians  of  apostolic  tradition,  were  placed  in  authority 

over  their  less  favored  brethren.  Tlie  country  bishops  lost  first 
their  prerogatives  and  then  their  existence*  In  343  the  ConncO  of 
Cflumtry  Sardica  ordained  that  they  should  not  be  appointed  in 

bi*bop«,  ^g  small  towns,  on  the  groiind  that  presbyters  were  suffi- 
cient. According  to  the  provisions  of  a  later  council,  visiting  pres*1 
byters  were  to  be  sent  to  these  country  churches  to  look  after  their 
welfare.  Thus  these  congregations  became  affiliated  with  the  neigh- 
boring city  churches  and  were  called  paiishes*  This  term  was  of 
vai7ing  signification,  but  it  finally  denoted  simply  the  countrj 
communities.  As  Christianity  spread  in  the  cities  it  became  im- 
possible to  accommodate  all  worshippers  in  one  church.  Each  new 
church  was,  however,  affiliated  to  the  mother  church,  over  which 
the  bishop  presided.  Often  it  had  its  own  presbyter,  subject  to  the 
bisliop,  but  in  some  cases  it  was  ministered  to  by  presbyters  who 
Metropoii-  officiated  by  turns.  The  bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  each 
*"^  pro\dnce  was  called  the  meti*o|>olitan.     He  exercised  a 

general  supendsion  over  the  chnrches  of  his  province.  "With  the 
aasistaiice  of  the  provincial  clergy  he  ordained  the  bishops.  It  was 
also  his  duty  to  call  and  preside  over  synods,  aa  well  as  iu  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  in  which  accusations  agaiLst  a  bishop  were  tried. 
Among  these  metropolitans,  those  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria 
were  distinguished,  even  in  the  preceding  period,  by  having  the  care 
of  several  provinces.  Although  this  arrangement  was  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Nicea,  yet  the  provincial  synods  were  acknowledged 
TiMUrg*  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  In  the  Arian  con* 
*"*'*"^  troversies,  however,  these  provincial  synods  were  found 
too  weak,  and  large  hierarchical  organizations  were  brought  inta 
being.  In  the  East  the  lines  of  the  dioceses  into  which  Constantine 
had  divided  the  empire  were  followed.  The  bishop  of  the  chief  city 
in  each  diocese  was,  therefore,  raised  above  all  other  metropoHtan^ 
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althougli  liia  rights  varied  in  the  different  dioceses.  Tbey  were 
greatest  in  that  of  Egypt,  of  which  Aleiatidria  was  the  capita].  In 
the  diocese  of  Thrace,  the  newly  founded  Coaatantinople  naturally 
became  the  capital  in  place  of  Heraciea.  This  diocesan  arrange- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and 
diocesan  synods,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  courts,  were 
placed  above  the  provinciid  councils.  This  same  council  gave  to 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the  fimt  rank  among  these  diocesnn 
Bi*»fttianof  bishops,  his  station  being  second  only  to  that  of  Rome. 
o^^Sd^uo^  Supported  by  political  iniuences,  the  bishops  of  the  great 
^'*^'  capit-al  established  a  control  over  the  neighboring  dio- 

ceses of  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Neo- Ciesarea.  The  later  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  recognized  this  aiTangement,  and  conferred,  in 
addition,  the  right  to  receive  appeals  and  complaints  from  the  whole 
Eastern  Church,  New  Eome  was  thus  placed  on  a  level  with  an- 
cient Rome  in  retU  power,  though  a  Uttle  below  it  in  titular  dig- 
nity. This  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  the  soui'ce  of  a 
loDg  and  bitter  contest  between  the  rival  sees. 

About  this  time,  the  name  Patriarch,  which  had  previously  been 
a  name  of  respect  applied  to  every  bishop,  ivas  appropriated  ex- 
The  twtri-  clusively  to  the  bishops  of  the  great  sees  of  Rome,  Con- 
Mcii»t««.  atantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  To  this  rank 
Jerusalem  also  was  now  raised  by  the  decree  of  the  CouncO  of 
Chalcedon,  not  because  of  its  actual  influence,  but  on  account  of  its 
historic  dignity. 

While  there  were  four  patriarchates  in  the  East,  no  one  of  which 
could  loug  dominate  the  other  three,  there  was  but  one  in  the 
ExnUAtion  of  West,  and  that  one,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
'^^*''  the  most  important  of  them  all.    Rome  had  an  ecclesias- 

tical supremacy  over  ten  suburbicarian  provinces,  comprising  Italy, 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Etiniria,  and  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Valeria.  But  its  real  power  was  by  no  means  so  cir* 
cumscribed.  As  an  apostolic  Church  of  loftiest  rank,  its  counsel  had 
been  received  during  the  preceding  period  with  reverence  in  all  the 
West,  many  of  whose  churches  it  had  founded.  Its  verj'  name  sug- 
gested the  glories  of  the  old  republic  and  of  the  Augustan  empire. 
Its  influence  graduidly  became  more  powerful,  and  its  jurisdiction 
was  being  slowly  but  surely  extended  over  the  whole  Western 
Church.  The  Council  of  Sai^dica,  in  347,  gave  to  Julius,  the  Roman 
bishop,  the  pririlege  of  appointing  judges  to  try  the  cases  of  con- 
demned bishops,  if  he  thought  their  appeals  worthy  of  considem- 
tion.     He  could  institute  a  revision  of  the  verdicts  of  synods,  even 
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though  na  appeal  were  made  to  him,     Tliie  honoring  of  the  taemorj 
of  tiie  Apostle  Peter  in  the  peraou  of  Julins  proved  dangerous  tn 
the  liberty  of  the  churchea     The  decrees  which,  on  the  ground  i 
assigned,  had  given  such  privileges  to  Julius,  as  well  as  the  grants 
made  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  a  aubsequent  bishop,  were  claimed 
as  conferring  a  permanent  authority  on  the  biahopa  of  liome  ;  and 
since,  by  misUike,  they  were  afterwards  taken   for  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council,  their  influence  waa  much  increased.     Quoted  as 
Nioene  decrees,  they  were  used  with  effect  in  a  controversy  with  the 
North  African  Church,  in  the  first  years  of  the  next  century.     Bat 
the  North  Afnimna  resisted  the  claim  of  judicial  authority  set  up  by , 
Innocent  L  (402-417),  and  afterwards  forbade  all  appeals  to  foreign* 
bishops.     Soon,  however,  the  confusion  and  distress  brought  in  by 
the  Vandal  ascendency  gave  Leo  L  {440-4(31)  an  occasion  for  re- 
asserting Rome's  jurisdiction. 

The  doctrinal  controversies  which  continually  agitated  the  East 
after  the  Nicene  council  tended  to  elevate  the  Roman  see*  Each 
party  flew  to  it  for  support,  and  made  use  of  flattering  language, 
which  the  Rfjuian  bishops  literally  interpreted  and  persisted  in 
quoting  after  the  controversy  that  gave  rise  to  it  bad  died  out.  In 
the  controversy  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Julius  espoused  the  cause 
of  Athanasius ;  and  although  bis  interference  was  resented  by  the 
Eastern  prelates,  still  the  influence  of  Rome  was  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  since  the  party  favored  by  Rome  eventually  gained 
the  victory.  In  critical  moments,  also,  the  Romim  bishop  interposed 
with  doctrinal  formulas,  which  met  with  general  acceptaiice.     The 

,     ,       most  memorable  inatjuico  was  at  Chalcedon,  when  the 

Xjqo  I.  ttnd  tat 

Councuof  statement  of  the  creed  relative  to  the  person  of  Chinst 
was  substantially  drawo  from  the  letter  of  Leo.  The 
Eastern  bishops  were  accustomed  to  defer  to  the  advice  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  West  on  the  ground  of  Rome's  historic  preemi> 
nence.  But  in  the  Roman  Church  the  idea  of  its  supremacy,  as  biised 
on  the  primacy  of  Peter,  was  rapidly  acquiring  definite  form  and 
resolute  support  This  idea  took  complete  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Leo,  a  bishop  who  had  great  influence  in  establishing  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Roman  see.  When  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  giving 
equal  privileges  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  assumed  that  the 
high  rank  of  the  Roman  bishop  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  Leo  spumed  the  idea.  He 
claimed  that  the  Bishop  ol  Rome  was  the  successor  of  Peter,  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles  and  vicar  of  Christ ,  On  this  occasion  ho 
wrote  to  the  emi)eror :   '*  Without  that  rock    [the  Apostle  Peter] 
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whicb  our  Lord  1ms  wooderfoHj  laid  as  the  foundation,  no  atnicturG 
can  stand.*'  But  Leo  did  not  renounce  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  political  position  of  Rome.  He  ekilfully  interwove  this 
with  the  more  vital  conmderation  just  named.  He  claimed  that  the 
Roman  Empire  was  built  up  with  reference  to  Christianit}-,  and  that 
Rome,  for  this  reason,  was  chosen  for  the  bishopric  of  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles.  Inspired  by  this  idea,  he  uttered  a  etnking 
prophecy :  he  foretold  that  her  spiritual  conquests  and  dominion 
would  surpass  in  glory  all  that  her  temporal  power  had  gained. 
Loo^*  •dmin-  ^^  improved  every  opportunity  to  bring  to  pass  the 
'*'^'*'**'*-  early  fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  He  attempted  to 
reinatata  a  bishop  w4io  had  been  deposed  by  Hilary.  Metropoiitun 
of  Southeast  Gaul  Incensed  at  what  he  termed  the  obstinate  dis- 
obedience of  Hilary,  he  overstepped  the  privileges  granted  to  Julius 
by  the  Council  of  Sardica,  reinstated  the  bishop  without  a  trial,  and 
ti'ansferred  the  metropolitan  rights  from  Aries  to  Yienne.  Hilaiy, 
however,  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  dignities  as  before.  Tliere- 
upon  Valentinimi  HX  issued  a  law  by  which  the  Roman 
bishop  was  declared  the  supreme  head  of  the  Western 
Church.  This  law  gave  for  its  reasona^ — the  primacy  of  Peter,  the 
dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  decree  of  a  holy  eynod.  Resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  affirmed  to  be  au  oflfence 
against  the  Roman  State.  No  bishops  in  Gaul  could  undertake 
anything  without  the  consent  of  the  Papa  urbis  {Bfermt^,  Leo  suc- 
cessfully maintained  Rome's  authority  in  another  quarter.  The 
East  niyrian  bishops,  who  during  the  Arian  controversies  had  come 
under  her  protection,  became  discontented  with  the  domination  of 
the  Metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  and  sought  to  be  received  into  the 
diocese  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Leo  not  only  reconciled 
them  to  their  superior,  but  also  made  his  influence  felt  more  di* 
rectly  in  their  aflfaira 

Political  changes  in  Italy  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the 

papacy.     In  404  Houorius  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  on  the 

border  of  the  Adriatic,  where  also  his  successors  resided, 

Pnlitioftl  iltaa* 

ticmf»¥onthe  as  Well  as  tho  Gothic  kings  and  the  Eastern  exarchs,  who 
mled  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Western  empire. 
From  this  time  the  danger  from  the  proximity  of  the  civil  ruler  and 
the  influences  of  court  life,  the  peril  to  which  the  Eastern  Church 
was  constantly  exposed,  passed  away.  Except  during  Justinian's 
brief  domination  in  Ihdy,  the  civil  power  no  longer  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  development  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
At  the  same  time,  more  opportunities  were  afforded  for  making  hia 
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authontj  felt  in  the  afi^irs  of  the  city  and  of  the  BurrouDding  di» J 
tricts. 

The  barbarian  princes,  and  especially  Theodoric,  concede 
to  the  bishops  of  Kome  a  large  degree  of  liberty  as  long  as 
Tbeodonc,  bitter  rivalry  parted  them  from  the  bishops  of  Constan* 
^^^^-^^^  ttnople.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  hierarchical  com- 
hioation  against  him.  Even  in  a  disputed  election  he  did  not 
interpose  until  called  upon,  and  then  permitted  the  party  of  Sym* 
machus  in  their  synod  to  declare  that  all  interference  on  the  pari 
of  laymen  was  inadmissible.  During  this  same  controversy,  Enno- 
diue,  a  member  of  the  synod  summoned  to  try  the  charges  against 
Symmachus,  made  the  significant  declaration  that  it  was  the  di- 
vine %vill  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  should  be  judged  by  God  alone. 
By  their  steady  adherence  to  the  orthodox  creeds  the  Koman  bish' 
ops  continued  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chorch,  and  to  gain 
more  favor  for  their  pretenaione.  But  as  yet  they  claimed  no  new 
or  peculiar  dignities ;  they  only  demanded  the  recognition  of  their 
right  to  judge  in  the  case  of  faults  committed  by  bishops. 

During  the  Byzantine  rule  over  Italy,  the  Roman  bishops  fell 
temporarily  from  their  position  of  dignity  and  independence. 
The  RoDuuj  They  were  treated  by  Justinian  as  on  a  level  with  the 
j^JJ^^U***"  bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  wore  coerced  into  a  sup- 
'^'^  port  of  his  doctrinal  preferences.     They  now  forsook 

their  former  consistent  adherence  to  the  decisions  of  orthodox 
councils  and  became  involved  in  the  Monophysite  heresies,  vacillat- 
ing from  one  side  to  another.  It  seemed  as  though  Bome  was  to 
lose  her  good  name  and  to  forfeit  her  controlUtig  influence  in  the 
West  Some  of  the  Italian  churches  even  broke  off  communion 
SffvotDftbo  ^ith  her.  It  was  the  heretical  Lombarcls  who  saved 
JSrttS*  ™'  I^™®  for  orthodoxy  and  render etl  her  future  greatnes 
t»«p*«jr.  possible*    They  did  it  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  < 

chate,  the  Greek  dominion  in  Italy.  Altbougb  the  biBhops  of  Home 
were  still  in  name  subject  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  they  were  : 
becoming  practically  independent  Italy  now  learned  to  look 
them  for  the  protection  which  its  nominal  rulers  could  not  or  would 
not  afford. 

The  name  Papa  (Pope),  applied  elsewhere  in  the  West  as  a  title 
of  honor  to  aU  bishops,  and  in  the  East  as  a  special  title  of  the 
Tbetem  bishops  of  Eome  and  Alexandria,  became  in  Italy,  as  early 
"  P<»p^*  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  exclusive  deeig* 
nation  of  the  bishops  of  Bome. 

Tho  codMcation  of  eccleaia&tical  laws  had  a  decided  effect  m 
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increasing:  the  strength  of  the  hier^^cby.  The  first  satisfactoij 
coEection  of  this  kind  was  made  hj  the  monk  Dionjsius  Exiguus, 
about  the  year  500.  His  book  contained  the  decretals  of  the  popes 
from  the  time  of  Siricius,  the  decrees  of  the  genenil  or  (ecumenical 
councils,  anil  the  most  important  cauons  of  the  provincial  synods. 

The  controvei*sy  concerning  Church  discipline,  which  had  been 
maintained  in  the  former  period  by  the  Novatians,  was  revived  in 
•the  early  years  of  the  fourth  centnry  by  the  Donatists.  They  de» 
clared,  in  general,  that  a  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Chtirch,  and,  in  particular,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
receive  back  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful  any  who  had  denied 
Christ  under  persecution.  These  opinions  were  coupled  with  an 
extravagant  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  intense  conviction  that 
their  opponents  were  corrupters  of  the  Church.  They  were  declared 
by  the  Synod  of  Aries  to  he  schismatics  and  were  sub- 
jected to  persecution.  Bands  of  fanatical  monks  and 
peasants  took  up  their  cause,  and  became  the  terror  of  many  dis- 
tricts of  Africa,  In  the  next  century  a  disputation  was 
held  at  Carthage,  at  which  Augustine  vainly  tried  to  con- 
vince the  more  reasonable  members  of  the  Donatist  party.  After 
this  time  they  struggled  on  for  many  years  until  they  were  finally 
overwhelmed  by  imi>erial  troops.  The  party  which  favored  a 
ndlder  discipline  had  triumphed.  Even  the  worst  sinners,  if  con- 
trite, might  now  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Churck  The 
steps  in  the  process  of  penance  were  systematically  arranged.  The 
confession  of  private  sins  was  not  required,  and,  therefore,  when 
made  it  was  regarded  as  a  hopeful  token  of  repentance,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  mitigation  of  the  ordinary  punishment  Those 
penitents  whose  Uvea  had  been  notoriously  sinful  were  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  bishop  or  the  penitentiary  presbyter,  if  there 
was  one,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  the  large  Eastern  cities.  But 
in  390,  owing  to  certain  scandals,  this  office  was  aboUshed  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  thenceforward  penance  was  left 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  conscience  of  the  individual  Discipline 
fell  somewhat  into  decay  in  the  West  also,  although  it  was  still  be- 
lieved that  forgiveness  was  conditioQed  upon  confession.  The  out- 
ward manifestation  was  prized  as  highly  as  the  inward  spirit  that 
was  always,  at  least  in  theory,  supposed  to  prompt  it 
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When  ChriBtianity  waa  made  the  religion  of  the  empire,  it  be- 
came also  the  fashion  of  a  luiurioiis  and  decaying  society.     With 
weakened  forces  it  confronted  the  peculiar  difficulties 
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viui  chriiu  and  temptations  of  its  new  position.  Its  vital  pnnciplea, 
being  overlaid  by  ideas  that  ^vere  foreign  to  their  nature, 
had  become  partially  obscured.  The  pure  and  steady  light  of  a 
true  Christian  life  which  should  have  shone  abroad  over  the  dark* 
nees  and  confusion  of  the  world,  waa  dimmed  by  a  formal  and 
churchly  piety,  or  made  gliostly  by  an  unearthly  asceticism. 

The  Christian  life  of  the  peiiod,  being  released  from  the  re- 
straints of  persecution,  was  left  free  to  develop  according  to  the 
tendencies  which  had  previously  begun  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  It  was  now  exposed  to  many  subtlej  debasing 
influences  from  within  and  without  the  Church.  As  it  is  natural 
to  expect  during  the  decay  of  one  religion  and  the  rise  of  another, 
atheism  and  demoralization  were  widespread.  The  prevalent  un- 
spiritual  views  of  the  gospel  made  it  possible  for  multitudes  of 
heathen  to  pass  from  the  old  religion  to  the  new  by  no  other  con- 
version than  a  mere  change  of  name.  To  them  the  ChriBtian  life 
seemed  nothing  deeper  than  a  round  of  ceremonies  and  perfunc- 
tory duties.  Many  sought  by  almsgiving  and  by  ptu'taking  of  the 
communion  to  atone  for  sinful  lives.  They  saw*  iu  baptisui  an  easy 
means  of  rescue  from  perdition,  and  hence  they  deferred  resorting 
to  the  holy  laver  until  frightened  by  the  approacli  of  death.  Like 
their  pagan  ancestors,  they  ridiculed  and  persecuted  the  more  con- 
scientious who  endeavored  to  lead  lives  of  sincere  piety.  Tlie  de* 
lusion  of  such  nominal  believers  was  fostered  by  the  growing  dis- 
tinction between  the  sort  of  piety  required  of  the  monks  and  the 
clergy,  and  that  demanded  of  the  ordinary  Christian.  Even  the 
great  theologians  and  preachers  of  the  fourth  century,  who  with- 
stood the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age,  were  not  altogether  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  same  unspiritual  notiona  And  yet  despite  all 
this,  the  nobler  Christian  ideal  was  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  many 
individufds.  Its  moat  beautiful  manifestation  was  seen  in  the 
mothers  of  some  of  the  gi-eateat  and  best  of  the  Church  teachers. 
And  it  is  to  the  livee  of  Nonna,  Anthusai  and  Monica  that  the 
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Cburcli  owes  much  of  wbat  Gregory  NaziaDzen,  Cbrysostom,  and 
Augustine  were  aod  accomplished. 

^Tbe  ascetic  tendency  became  bo  strong  in  the  Church  life  of  this 
period  that  it  engendered  a  mocasticism  highly  developed  in  its 
Bourcwof  various  phases.  The  monastic  spirit  has  not  been  con- 
nMiuuuiciam.  gj^^^|  ^^  ^^^  historj  of  Christianity.  It  was  found  among 
the  Jews  and  culminated  in  the  Essenes.  In  a  still  more  advanced 
form  it  spread  among  the  followers  of  Buddha  and  the  worshippers 
of  Sei*npis.  Whenever  there  is  present  in  the  mind  of  man  that 
mystical  locging  lor  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  inward  ex- 
periences of  the  soul,  a  passion  for  self*brooding,  and  an  onhealthy 
view  of  the  seclusion  requisite  for  the  true  religious  life,  some  form 
of  monasticism  will  emerge.  Eapecially  will  this  be  the  fact  in 
countries  where  the  cHmate  is  mild  and  favorable  to  reposa  The 
causes  of  the  development  of  monasticism  in  this  period  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  state  of  the  times  stimulated  a  desire  for  ascetic  re- 
tirement* The  world  was  fallitig  to  pieces  morally  as  well  as  po- 
litically. Tlie  sky  was  dark  and  threatening.  The  purity  of  the 
Church  was  imperiled  by  the  influx  of  nominal  Christianity.  A 
feeling  of  alarm  took  possession  of  many  serious  ininda.  Soma 
who  lacked  the  com-age  to  enter  into  conflict  vrith  the  growing  de- 
pravity looked  for  a  secure  retreat  from  the  vanities  and  uncertain* 
ties  of  ordinary  life.  Others,  and  among  them  not  a  few  noble 
minded  men,  wrongly  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  the  world,  thought  that  the  true  conquest  of  an  evil  world  was  tc 
be  achieved  by  withdrawing  from  it. 

The  native  hearthstone  of  monasticism^  as  we  have  already 
explained  on  a  pre\dou8  page,  was  in  the  East,  and  especially  in 
Egypt,  where  paganism  had  developed  similar  tenden- 
cies. The  ascetic  no  longer  resorted  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  churches  or  lingered  on  the  borders  of  villages,  as  in 
the  former  period.  He  withdrew  to  the  solitudes  of  the  desert, 
or  sought  an  abode  in  a  cavern  of  the  mountains.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, such  monks  received  the  name  of  "  anchorites,*'  which 
comes  from  a  Oreek  word  meaning  to  retire. 

Their  patron  saint  and  reputed  founder  was  Anthony,  whose 
life,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Athanasius,  is  still  preserved. 
Antbooy  of  ^^  story  of  Authony,  however  much  or  little  of  it  may 
'^****-  be  due  to  the  imagination  of  those  times,  no  doubt  pre- 

sents  an  ideal  of  the  hermit's  life  in  the  fourth  century,  Anthony 
was  from  boyhood  of  a  reflective  and  religious  nature  The  death 
of  hia  parents  threw  upon  him,  while  still  a  youth^  the  care  of  a 
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younger  eister,  and  the  vexations  iBcideiit  to  iLe  affairs  of  a  large 
estate.  He  was  troubled  bj  all  theee  distracting  earthly  eoncems^ 
^nd  hastened  to  obey  the  command  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young 
inan,  reserving  only  a  small  amount  of  property  for  the  use  of 
his  sister.  Again  the  Scripture  seemed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  pre- 
cepti  **  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  He  therefore  disposed  of 
the  reniaiudcr  of  his  estate,  and  placed  his  sister  in  a  society  of 
virgin H.  His  love,  which  still  went  out  toward  her,  he  tried  to 
stifle,  because  he  thought  all  Buch  affections  in  one  who  had  abjured 
the  world,  unholy.  Aged  ascetics  for  a  time  became  his  only  com- 
panions and  teachers.  He  then  resorted  to  a  cave  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  to  give  himself  to  pious  contemplation  and  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  evil  propensities  of  his  nature.  The  very  desires  which 
he  wished  to  crucify,  grew  strong  and  multiplied  in  his  morbid 
fancies.  Evil  spirits  wrestled  with  him  and  left  him  fainting  and 
wounded.  As  these  yenm  of  solitarj''  struggle  passed  away,  he  began 
to  become  known  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  publicity,  he  retired  again 
and  again  to  deei>er  solitudes.  Many  sought  him  out  even  in  these 
hidden  retreats,  and  took  counsel  of  him  in  reference  to  the  aecetio 
Ufe.  He  warned  them  against  the  errors  of  his  own  early  expe- 
rience, telling  them  to  occupy  their  minds  with  good  thoughts  and 
healthful  work,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  evil  im^aginations.  In 
his  admonitions  he  was  wL^e  and  charitable.  He  was  neither  ser- 
vile before  the  great  nor  proud  before  the  humble.  The  word 
which  he  sent  to  the  emperors  was  an  exhoiiation  to  do  justice  and 
to  rememl>er  the  poor.  On  two  or  three  occasions  of  peculiar 
peril  he  appeai-ed  in  Alexandria,  either  to  encourage  the  faithftd 
under  persecution  or  to  resist  the  progress  of  Arian  heresy.  His 
humility  lasted  to  the  end.  ^Mien  death  was  near,  he  ordered  his 
sepulchre  to  be  concealed  that  bis  body  might  not  be  an  object  of 
reverenca 

The  life  of  Anthony,  be  it  historical  or  mythical,  may  be  taken 
as  a  picture  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  better  class  of  anchorites. 
They  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  spread  their  cells  over  the 
desolate  and  secluded  regions  of  Egypt,  S^Tia,  and  Palestine.  They 
subjected  themselves  to  e\Gry  form  of  physical  privation  and  suf- 
fering, often  devising  curious  and  extravagant  modes  of  self-torture* 
The  most  notable  of  them  was  Simeon  the  Sty  lite,  so  called  because 
he  took  up  his  abode  on  the  top  of  a  pillar*  From  this  lofty  posi- 
tion, sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  he  preached  to  those  whom  curi- 
osity and  admiring  devotion  gathered  about  him. 

Many  anchorites,  who  became  widely  revered  for  sanctityy  were 
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honored  and  addressed  by  men  of  dietinctioD  aa  their  epiritual  fa- 
inAiuDo*  of  thers.  Pupils  Estened  to  their  teachings,  and  thus  smaL 
^nohorita*.      monkish  communities  grew  up  around  them. 

But,  independentlj  of  this  effect,  a  movement  toward  the  clois- 
ter life  was  made  by  Pachomius,  On  an  island  in  the  Upper  Nile 
he  formed  the  monks  into  a  society.  This  was  first 
called  a  coenobium— a  term  sigiiifying  *' common  life." 
It  was  applied  later  to  each  single  cloister.  Pacbomius  and  his 
successors  became  abbots,  or,  as  these  were  styled  by  the  Greeks, 
archimandrites,  of  the  principal  cloister,  with  full  antbority  over 
all  others  connected  with  it.  The  monks  were  divided  into  classes, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  spiritual  development ;  and  to 
each  cIass  were  assigned  its  peculiar  duties.  They  eraph>yed  them- 
selves, for  the  moat  part,  in  making  baskets  and  in  agricultural 
labors.  The  fruits  of  their  work  were  received  by  the  steward  of 
the  cloister,  who  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  steward  of 
the  whole  organization.  All  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  their  wares 
were  given  to  the  poor.  These  cloisters  multiplied  rapidly.  Soon 
similar  eatablishments  were  founded  for  women. 

The  most  influential  among  the  promoters  of  Eastern  monasti- 
cism  was  Basil,  Bishop  of  Cicsarea.  In  his  youth,  when  a  student 
at  Athens,  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Gregory  of 
Nazianzua  The  two  friends,  pondering  the  question 
what  course  they  should  follow,  resolved  to  take  orders  and  to 
choose  a  life  of  ceHbacy  and  poverty.  Then  they  considered  tlio 
question  whether  they  should  become  bermita  or  lead  a  more  pub- 
lic Efe,  the  life  of  the  *'  secular."  They  determined  on  a  course  mid- 
way between  the  two,  such  as  was  adopted  by  the  coenobites.  Tbia 
passage  in  their  early  lives  is  described  in  lines  of  Gregory^  as 
translated  by  Cardinal  Newman  : 

**  Long  was  tlie  inward  strife,  till  ended  thus : 
I  flaw,  when  men  lived  in  Uio  fretful  worlds 
They  v&niaged  other  men,  but  missed  the  while 
The  oalmceBs,  and  the  pureness  of  their  hearts. 
They  who  retired  held  an  iipriglitiT  post, 
And  raieed  their  <?yes  with  quiet  strongth  toward  liearen ; 
Yet  served  Belf  only,  on  fraternally. 
And  BO,  'twixt  tliea«  and  those,  1  struck  my  path. 
To  me^litate  with  the  free  solitary. 
T«t  to  live  Beoalar,  and  serve  mankind.^^ 
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Gregory,  partly  on  account  of  filial  obligationSj  and  partly  owing 
to  peculiaritie&  of  temperament,  bad  less  experience  of  the   se- 
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eluded  life.  Bot  Basil  carried  out  the  ideal  thuB  early  forined.  He 
became  the  guide  of  others  who  were  attracted  to  the  cloister  by 
his  influence  and  example.  His  rule^  or  system  of  regulations,  was 
characterized  bj  good  sense  and  moderation.  He  coDdemned  the 
solitary  life  and  urged  the  necessity  of  industrious  habits.  The 
coenobites  were  exposed  to  fewer  dangers  and  temptations  than 
Kriuof  were  the  anchorites.     These  extreme  ascetics  naturally 

jjionMticiMn.  believed  that  their  greater  piivations  won  for  them 
a  higher  <legreo  of  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  were  often 
driven  by  tlie  silence  and  gloom  of  a  solitary  life,  or  by  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  ft  tropical  sun,  into  insanity.  The  coenobites  suffered 
from  like  ciiuses,  idthough  to  a  far  less  extent.  Many  monks 
passed  through  vit>lent  and  morbid  reactions  of  feeling.  From 
Uvea  of  extravagant  self-denial  they  plunged  into  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses. Some  became  lawless  fanatics.  Eke  the  fierce  monks  who 
mixed  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  or,  like  the  circumceUions  in 
North  Africa,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Donatists. 
Certain  mystical  sects  arose,  claiming  to  have  attained  to  the  high- 
The  EuchUe*.  ^^^  X>crfection*  The  most  prominent  of  these  were  the 
Euchites.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  sense  by  a  state  of  inward  prayer.  They  re- 
nounced all  forms  of  manual  labor,  and  wandered  about  like  the 
mendicant  friars  of  a  later  age. 

The  evils  and  excesses  incident  to  the  solitary  life  of  the  ancho- 
rites led  many,  including  Jerome,  to  condemn  it.  They  advocated 
the  cloister  hfe,  where  the  monks  might  receive  the  wholesome 
coimsels  of  a  superior  and  might  better  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  toward  their  brethren.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  neces- 
Biiry  to  check  the  in^egularities  of  the  monks  and  to  bring  them 
more  under  episcopal  supendsion. 

Monasticism  grew  up  in  the  West  much  more  slowly  than  it 
did  in  the  East,  It  found  zealous  advocates  in  Jerome,  Aiubrosa, 
Mon«irticiim  ^«<1  Augustine.  Early  in  the  fifth  century,  John  Cassian, 
In  ihm  Wert.  ^^.^^  cams  ftom  the  East^  founded  a  cloister  at  Marseilles. 
In  the  same  century,  monasticism  appeared  in  other  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  all  these  settlements  the  noblest 
and  most  beneficial  was  the  Scottish  cloister  on  the  island  of  lona. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Western  nations  dif- 
fered from  those  of  tlie  Eastern,  monasticism  in  the  West  waa 
modified  in  certain  of  its  phases,  and  in  other  featui'es  was  more 
fully  developed.  The  people  of  the  West  were  less  given  to  mysti' 
cal  speculation.     A  more  crude  imagination  clothed  their  supersti* 
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tious  fancies  in  mflteria!  forms,  and  prepared  tbem  to  Bee  mliiiclefl 
At  every  turn.  They  were  kept,  by  the  gi^eater  rigor  of  the  Western 
climate,  from  many  of  the  extravagances  of  Eastern  asceticism. 
And  yet  even  Western  anchorites  made  their  abode  in  some  weird 
cleft  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy,  or  on  tlie  lonely  shore  of  the  &ea- 
Benedict  of  ^^n edict  was  for  the  West  the  ideal  monk,  and  iuto  the 
NotI»,  4W-  Btor}^  of  his  life  his  disciples  delighted  to  weave  wonder* 
fill  and  supernatm-al  elements.  In  the  Inter  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  while  a  mere  boy,  he  was  taken  to  Home  to  be  edu- 
cated. Shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  he  sud- 
denly left  the  city,  attended  only  by  a  faithful  nurse,  who  had  dis- 
covered hie  purpose.  Soon  after,  he  eluded  her  also,  and  hid 
himself  in  a  cavern  near  Subiaco.  Here  Satan  tormented  him  with 
temptations,  Iryini^,  without  succesSi  to  break  his  pious  resolution^ 
B3'  the  invitation  of  some  neighboring  monks,  he  became  abbot  of 
their  monaster}*,  Bui  they  soon  learned  to  hate  him  on  account 
of  his  rigorous  discipline,  and  were  kept  only  by  a  miracle  from 
poisoning  him.  He  now  went  back  to  his  former  abode,  which  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  changed  from  a  solitude  into  a  cluster  of  mon- 
afiteries.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Monte 
Caaaino,  fifty  miles  away,  on  the  heights  of  the  Apennines.  There 
he  put  an  end  to  the  pagan  worship,  and  founded  the  monastery 
which  had  so  uaiversjd  an  influence  in  the  West  as  an  incentive  to 
the  monastic  life  and  a  pattern  in  iia  organization.  Benedict's 
regulations  enjoined  upon  his  monks  a  life  of  strict  silence,  hu- 
mihty,  and  implicit  obedience,  THeir  hours  of  labor,  their  diet, 
and  their  religious  exercises,  were  carefully  and  systematically  ai*- 
ranged.  The  disciples  of  Benedict,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
was  Maunis  (St.  Maur),  spread  his  order  into  Gaul  and  Sicily.  Its 
iloistera  sprang  up  everywhere.  The  monks  taught  the  barbarians 
the  art  of  agriculture  and  kept  alive  the  Hght  of  knowledge.  To 
the  weary"  traveller  they  always  offered  a  ready  hospitahty.  Like 
other  institutions  of  the  West,  however,  the  cloisters  suffered  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  bai*barians. 

There  were  many,  even  in  this  period,  who  objected  to  the 
monastic  life.  They  asserted  that  Christians  who  fled  to  the  desert 
DvfBBoeaof  ^^  the  cloister  were  lost  to  the  world.  Against  them  it 
monwticum.  ^^^  contended  that  the  prayers  of  the  godly  monks  were 
useful  Their  lives  certainly  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing corruption  of  society,  and  held  before  the  minds  of  men  an 
example  of  self-denying  devotion  to  what  was  then  believed  to  be 
the  highest  ideal     They  exercised  hospitality,  they  were  kind  to 
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the  poor,  and  thej  befriended  all  wlio  were  in  distresa  Tbe  re- 
spect entertained  for  their  gauctitj  matle  it  postiibl©  for  them  boldly 
to  rebuke  the  sins  of  the  powerful,  even  where  such  words  would 
liavB  cost  other  men  theb*  lives.  Monasticisin  was  vindicated  hy 
the  great  Church  teachers,  Thev  censured  miinj  of  its  abuses,  bufc 
defended  the  conceptions  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  system,  and 
joviDiaii,  especially  lauded  the  virtue  of  celibacy.  Jovinian  was 
d.  c  400.  prominent  among  the  few  in  this  period  who  attacked 
these  fundamentid  conceptiona  Allliough  himself  a  celibate  and 
ascetic  in  life,  he  held  that  all  such  austerities  were  purely  volun* 
tary,  and  involved  no  peculiar  merit.  He  maintained  tbat  the  or* 
diuary  Christian  life  w^aa  holy.  The  world  is  divided  np  iota  but 
two  classes,  those  who  by  faith  have  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
those  w%o  do  not  He  therefore  denied  thatamongrealClmstians 
any  distinctions  are  to  be  made.  These  views  were  vehemently 
resisted  by  Jerome,  and  were  condemned  by  Siricius,  Bishop  of 
Borne,  and  by  Ambrose.  Many  hundred  years  were  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  Cburch  would  be  ready  for  such  a  reformati< 

as  Jovinian  would  have  favored.     The  ideas  which 
thing*  fccred  ated  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  also  dividi 

wwrntLt.  times,  and  places,  and  actions  into  secular  and  sacred. 
The  belief  of  the  early  Church,  that  all  of  life  was  cousecjrated  to  God, 
gave  way  before  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Old  Testament  legalism* 
Such  men  as  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  tried  to  keep  this  tendency 
within  bounds,  but  without  much  effect,  since  even  they  were  not 
free  from  similar  impressious.  Worship  was  resolved  into  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  received  tbe  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Instead  of  being  recognized  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
Christian  feeling,  it  appeared  to  many  to  be  a  round  of  arbitrarily 
imposed  observances.  When  the  worldly-minded  were  rebuked 
for  their  lack  of  diligence  in  tbe  worship  of  God,  they  alleged  the 
cares  of  business  and  the  inconvenience  of  attending  the  frequent 
services  of  the  Church. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  people  not  only  had  access 
to  the  Scriptures,  but  were  urged  to  study  them  carefully.  Some, 
vm  of  tht  however,  could  not  read,  and  others  were  too  poor  to  buy 
Bible.  manuscripts-     But  since  the  Bible  was  read  in  course  in 

the  public  services  of  the  Church,  anyone  by' constant  attendance 
might  l>ecome  familiar  with  it.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  read 
or  meditate,  could  retire  to  rooms  in  the  gallerieSj  devoted  to  their 
use,  and  provided  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 

As  soon  as  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  rich  and 
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powerful,  and  the  desire  to  oppose  to  the  splendor  of  pagaQ 
teiDples  a  severe  simplicity,  ^as  less  felt,  the  prlmitiTe  aversion 
to  art  in  worship  began  to  pass  awaj.  Churches  of 
more  imposing  proportions  and  more  costly  furnish- 
ings began  to  be  erected.  The  public  buildings  and  pagan  temples 
which  were  sometimes  obtained  through  the  munificence  of  the 
emperors,  and  were  slightly  remodelled  for  the  uses  of  Christian 
worship,  added  much  to  the  magnificence  of  Church  architecture. 
Most  of  tdl  these  buildings  were,  as  in  the  previous  period,  in  the 
basilica  form.  They  were  consecrated  with  great  solemnity,  and 
thenceforth  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  them*  More  care 
was  now  given  to  the  decoration  of  the  interior.  The  cross,  which 
was  universally  used  in  daily  life,  and  at  an  earlier  date  had  found 
its  way  into  phvces  of  worship^  was  splendidly  ornamented  with 
nutuf^  In  precious  stones-  Pictures,  especially  those  representing 
vrorfthip.  Bible  scenes  and  ideas,  like  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  or 
Christ  under  the  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  came  into  general 
use,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  minds  of  the  half-converted  hea- 
then, took  the  place  of  the  artistic  decorations  of  their  abandoned 
templea  Churches  built  in  memory  of  martyrs  were  often  adorned 
with  paintings  portraying  their  sufferings.  This  movement  toward 
sensuous  expression  in  Christian  worship  did  not  come  so  much 
from  the  clergy  as  from  the  mass  of  Christians  and  the  Christian 
princeSp  The  wealthy,  on  whose  garments  were  frequmitly  to  be 
seen  embroideries  depicting  some  story  from  the  Scriptures,  were 
naturally  ready  to  encourage  the  embeHiahment  of  churches  with 
paintings  and  images.  The  evils  to  which  this  desire  might  lea<l, 
were  pointed  out  by  the  more  enlightened  bishops,  such  as  Euse- 
bius  of  Cfpsarea.  They  especially  resisted  attempts  to  introduce 
representations  of  Christ,  urging  people  rather  to  strive  to  be  Kke 
him  in  their  lives.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
use  of  images  in  the  churches  became  general  People 
imi«w»nd  began  to  prostrate  themselves  before  them,  and  many  of 
*^  the  more  ignorant  to  worship  them.     The  defenders  of 

this  practice  said  that  they  were  merely  showing  their  reverence 
for  the  precious  symbols  of  an  absent  Lord  and  his  saints.  Miracu- 
lous powers  were  ascribed  to  these  images,  and  legends  of  marvel- 
ous cures  and  wonderful  portents  were  related  of  them.  As  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Church  passed  away,  the  veneration  for  departed 
saints  and  martyrs  became  more  extravagant  Churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  memories.  The  Imlf-christianized  heathen  looked 
upon  them  somewhat  in  the  same  light  as  they  formerly  regarded 
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their  heroes,  Tlicir  iiiteioessians  were  invoked,  especially  for  tli« 
cure  of  diseaseB,  and  if,  perchauce,  help  seemed  to  come  to  anyone^ 
be  hung  up  in  the  churek  a  gold  or  Bilver  image  of  the  part  which 
had  been  healed.  Saintd  were  chosen  guardians  of  churches,  sod* 
etiea,  cities,  and  districts,  Their  relics  began  to  work  miracles 
The  reverence  with  which  ruder  Christiana  regarded  their  memo- 
ries ^Tadually  grew  into  worship.  This  new  form  of  idolatary  was 
couilemned  by  the  Cburcli  teachers,  and  yet  its  cause^ — the  extrava- 
gant veneration  of  the  s^iiuts — ^waa  commended  by  them,  and  vindi* 
cated  against  those  who,  like  Vigihuitius  of  Barcelona,  and  iEIrius 
and  his  followei*s,  attacked  the  whole  practice. 

The  adoration  of  Mary  became  prevalent*  The  doctrine  of  her 
pei-petual  virginity  waa  established  in  the  Church.  In  the  course 
of  the  Nestorian  controversy  she  received  the  name 
**  Mother  of  God,"  and  wa«  elevated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
devout  above  all  the  saLatB.  The  monks  were  especially  zealous  in 
promoting  this  worship  of  Mary.  To  her,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  aaints,  the  common  Christians  looked  for  that  mediatorial  sym- 
path}'  which  they  dared  not  seek  from  the  Christ  whose  humanity 
seemed  lost  in  his  exaltation. 

Palestine  and  the  churches  of  the  apostles  had  begun  to  acquire 
fame  for  peculiar  sanctity  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
the  founding  of  Christianity,  and  thus  became  the  ob- 
ject of  pious  pilgi'ijnages. 

From  earlier  times  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to 
observe  Sunday  Ijy  special  reHgioua  exercises  and  by  an  increasing 
abstinence  from  the  pursuits  of  secular  life.  This  cus- 
tom was  made  a  law  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (363). 
Con stan tine  legally  recognized  it,  in  321,  by  forbidding 
the  courts  of  justice  to  hold  their  sessions  on  that  day,  except  for 
the  humane  puq>ose  of  manumitting  slaves.  He  also  commanded 
Ilia  soldiers  to  refrain  from  their  cuatomory  military  exercises. 
The  public  games,  however,  still  continued  to  atti*act  many  from 
the  proper  observance  of  Sunday  and  of  the  Church  festivals 
But  in  ^25  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  all  games  on  such  daya 
The  custom  of  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday  (dies  stationum) 
OS  half-fasts  was  less  usual,  Eind  soon  ceased  altogether  in  regard  to 
Wednesday.  Friday  continued  to  be  kept  in  memory  of  Christ's 
passion.  In  many  of  the  Oriental  churches  the  Sabbath  (Saturday) 
was  stiD  observed  Hke  Sunday,  while  in  the  West  a  large 
number»by  way  of  opposition  to  Jewish  institutions,  held 
tt  fast  on  that  day.     The  first  least  of  the  year  was  Epiphany,  the 
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manifestation,  wliicli  in  the  Eftst  connected  itself  with  Chnat'a 
baptism  ;  wliile  in  the  West,  where  it  appeared  later,  it  commem- 
orated also  the  comiug  of  the  wise  men  and  the  firat  exhibition 
of  miraculous  power  at  Caua.  Christmas  origiDated  in 
the  West,  ajul  from  there  passed  over  into  the  Eastern 
Churcli.  IVIany  Christians  fitiU  took  part  in  the  heathen  festiYal 
of  New  Years*  To  put  an  end  to  this  practice  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed at  that  time,  and  was  gradually  developed  into  the  festival 
of  Christ's  circiinicision. 

The  great  religious  anniversary  of  the  year  was  Easter,  with 
its  associated  feasts.  A  period  of  fasting,  which  finally  was  forty 
days  in  duration,  preceded  it  This  gave  those  who  for 
months  had  been  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  business  or 
the  gaieties  of  society  time  for  thoughtfid  and  penitent  preparation 
for  the  sacred  duties  of  the  great  week.  The  festival  began  with 
Palm  Sunday,  At  that  time,  to  increase  the  thanksgivinga  of  the 
people,  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  publish  special  decrees  of 
mercy.  During  the  whole  week,  dally  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices were  held.  Quietness  and  abstinence  from  labor  were  en- 
jomed-  On  Thursday,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  joyously  celebrated, 
without  the  usual  fasting,  in  commemoration  of  its  original  institu- 
tion. Good-Friday  was  kept  with  gi'eat  solemnity,  not  even  the 
kiss  of  peace  being  allowed.  Then  came  the  great  Sabbath,  Satur- 
day, the  day  before  Easter.  On  that  day  many  were  baptized  and 
clothed  in  white  robes.  In  the  evening,  the  people,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  Med  the  churches,  where  services  were  held  until 
dawn.  The  Easter  celebration  was  concluded,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  eighth  day.  White  Sunday.  Then  the 
baptized  laid  aside  their  white  robes  and  appeared  with  the  rest  of 
the  Church.  The  festal  seiison  was  prolonged  from  White  Sunday 
tu  the  day  of  Pentecost,  The  controversy  in  respect  to  the  time 
for  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Nicea- 
Bnt  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of  astronomy  in  the  East,  the 
Alexandrian  reckoning,  and  therefore  that  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Church,  differed  fi'om  that  of  Rome,  until  through  the  efforts  of 
Dionysius  Exiguos,  to  whom  we  owe  our  calendar,  the  same 
method  was  introduced  at  Rome  also. 

Those  who  were  being  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  com- 
munity of  believers  were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their 
Ctttechtimeiui  different  stages  of  ad^'ancement  in  instruction,  and  of 
Aiid  baptism.  ^^^^^  participation  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church. 
Baptism,  wliich  by  the  addition  of  supplementary  rites  had  lost 
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its  original  simplicity,  was  administered  in  general  only  on  Easter 
and  Pentecost 

The  Lord  s  Supper  was  the  g^reat  act  in  which  the  worship  of 
the  Church  centred.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Church  to  bs 
Tbe  honVa  aloHG  during  its  celebration.  The  earlier  view  in  regar<l 
Supper.  |.^  ^^  nature  gave  way  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  sacriti- 

cial  offering  by  the  Cliristian  priest  Intercessory  prayers  offered 
then  were  thought  to  be  especially  efficacious.  Thus  it  was  that 
prayers  for  the  dead  became  commonly  connected  with  it,  and  it 
began  to  he  considered  a  sacrifice  for  them. 

The  ancient  liturgies  grew  up  about  the  service  of  the  Loi*d'a 
Supper.  Liturgical  worship  was  a  gradual  growth,  each  church,  or 
its  bishop,  regulating  its  own  worship  or  framing  its  own  liturgy. 
By  degi^ees,  as  uniformity  was  sought,  the  liturgy  of  the  metropoli- 
tan church  became  authoritative.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  later,  numerous  liturgies  arose,  most  of  which  bear  the  names 
of  apostles,  without  any  claim,  however,  to  apostolic  authorship. 
*•  Yet/*  to  quote  the  words  of  Schaff,  *'  they  are  based  on  a  common 
liturgical  tradition,  which  in  its  essential  elements  reaches  back  to 
an  earlier  time,  perhaps  in  some  points  to  the  apostolic  age,  or 
even  comes  down  from  the  Jewish  worship  through  the  chiumel  of 
the  Jewish  Christian  congregations.'*  In  this  department,  as  else- 
where, there  was  a  growth.  We  find  in  this  period  four  gi-oups  of 
liturgies :  the  Oriental,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Gal- 
ilean, all  of  which  have  certain  resemblances  to  each  other.  In 
general  the  order  of  service  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
tirst  were  the  reading  of  Scriptures  appropriate  to  the  division  of  the 
year,  the  prayers  for  communicants  and  non-communieanta,  and 
the  sermon.  Then  all  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
were  dismissed.  lu  the  second  part  was  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper,  with  its  introductory  liturgy  and  ceremonies. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  sermon  depended  partly  upon  the 
amount  of  culture  prevailing  in  each  country,  and  partly  upon  the 
different  ideas  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
office.  In  the  West,  where  there  was  less  culture*  and  a 
greater  value  was  set  upon  the  outward  acts  of  the  priest,  the  ser- 
mon did  not  excite  much  attention  ;  although  men  like  Augustine 
and  Ambrose  were  effective  preachers.  In  the  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  fine  oratory  was  prized.  The  sermon  in  the  foiirth  century 
became  more  rhetorical  Its  brilliant  thoughts  or  witty  expres- 
sions were  sometimes  received  with  loud  applause.  While  there 
were  some  truly  great  preachers^  like  Basil,  the  two  Qiegories,  and 
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Cbrysoatom,  many  were  guilty  of  poor  exegeeifi^  want  of  definite 
plau,  and  empty  rhetorical  artifices. 

The  primitive  Church  music  was  choral  and  congregational 
Hilary,  and  in  the  eaiiy  pai-t  of  the  next  period,  Gregory  the  Great, 
were  influential  in  improving  Church  music.  The  Ari- 
ans  and  other  heretics  embodied  their  doctrines  in  verses 
to  be  Bung,  It  was  to  counteract  this  influence  that  Chrysoetom 
caused  antiphonies  and  doxologies  to  be  Buug  in  processions.  In 
the  West,  Ambrose,  in  his  contest  with  the  Ariana,  taught  his  con- 
gregation to  sing  antiphonal  hymns.  The  most  famous  composers 
were  Ephraem  Synis,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Ambrose.  There  was 
some  oppoHition  to  the  use  of  such  hymns,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  taken  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  thin  could  only  be  over- 
come  by  age  and  usage.  Among  the  earliest  extant  Christian  songs 
are  :  The  '*  Gloria  iu  Excelsis,"  a  translation  {thought  to  be  by  Hil- 
Bxy)  of  a  much  older  Greek  hymn ;  the  **  Trisagion  '*  (Holy,  Holy, 
Holy) ;  and  the  "  Te  Denm;"  probably  transferred  into  Latin  by 
Ambrose  from  a  Greek  original. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  peculiar  robes  being  worn  in  public 
by  the  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  garments  bad  no  symbolical  or 
v«»btaeouar  sacerdotal  significance.  They  were  the  apparel  of  the 
thecienjy.  Romans  iu  the  em*ly  centuries,  kept  by  the  clergy  after 
the  garments  had  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  among  the  people.  The 
first  appearance  of  a  distinction  between  priestly  and  secular  dress 
is  in  a  mosaic  in  the  Chiu'ch  of  St.  Vital  is  at  Ravenna,  belonging 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  in  another  mosaic  of  the  same  period  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  From  two  pieces 
of  the  ancient  Iloman  dress,  the  tunic  and  the  toga,  the  costume  of 
the  Churches,  East  and  West,  was  developed* 
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Ik  this  period  there  were  controversies  on  the  miun  points  of 
ChristiaQ  doctrine?,  which  agitated  the  Church  to  it^  centre.  Great 
Qfwiooiitn>-  ecdeaiastical  aasembbes,  called  cecumeuical  councils, 
wexe  held,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these  disputes  and 
of  defining  orthodox  opinion.  The  interference  of  the  state  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  is  a  fact  that  calls  for  particular  notice.    In  philoso- 
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phy,  Plato's  iDfliieiice  was  still  predomlEaot :  Augustine,  as  well  ai 
Origen,  was  steeped  in  the  Platonic  spirit 

There  were  two  priDcipal  schools  in  theology,  two  chief  centresi 
of  theological  influence.  These  were  Antiocb  and  Alexandria. 
sohcojiof  Enthusiasm  for  biblical  study  left  Alexandria  for  the 
Akxwxdria  Syrian  capital ;  but  the  Antioch  scholars  adopted  a 
more  sober  and  historical  mode  of  intepretation  than  had 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Oiigen,  in  which  the  allegorical  method  | 
had  prevailed.  The  interest  in  doctrinal  theology  was  kept  up  in 
the  Alexandrian  school,  which,  in  this  particular,  maintained  its 
former  repute. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  niiu-ked  difference  in  the  themes  , 
of  theological  dijscussiou  between  the  East  and  the  West  It  wa* 
Cbaraoter  of  the  more  speculative  side  of  theology,  questions  per- 
SJj'gJj^^"  tain  in  g  to  the  Tonitj  and  the  person  of  Christ,  that  waa 
tho  w<»t  uppermost  in  the  East  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary, 
comparatively  little  was  done  in  this  particular  province.  Prac- 
tical subjects — ^the  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  man's  recovery  by  divine 
grace — absorbed  the  attention.  Among  the  Latins  there  were  no 
Buch  heated  disputes  on  abstruse  points  of  metaphysical  divinity  as 
one  might  have  heard  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  even  from 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  in  the  Greek-speaking  cities  of  the  East. 
This  difference  was  mainly  owing  to  the  native  diversity  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Eoman  character* 

Tlie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  the  golden  age  of  patristic 
hterature.  Of  the  Ale^tandrian  teachers,  Didymus,  although  blind 
DMymun,  from  chiHhood,  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  The 
30&.^96.  most  famous   teacher  of   this   school  was  Atbanasiua, 

who  was  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  328,  and  was  for  half  a 
AibmnuiaA,  ccntury  the  untiling  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  doc- 
^i^^-^^*  trine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  its  Arian  assailants* 

Five  times  he  was  driven  into  exile.  Even  Gibbon  is  moved  to 
say  of  him  that  he  **  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and 
abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him,  fai*  better  than  the  de- 
generate sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  mon- 
archy/' Both  in  writing  and  speaking,  he  was  **  clear,  forcible,  and 
persuasive."  The  numerous  treatises  from  his  pen  relate  mostly  to 
the  ineaiTiation  and  divinity  of  Jesus.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria,  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  controveraiei 
of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  an  aeiimonious  polemic 
Among  his  various  writings  is  an  elaborate  work  against  Nestoriua 

There  were  praminent  writers  who,  although  they  might  diffef 
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Widely  from  Origen  on  various  points,  were  imbued  with  his  spirit 

One  of  these  was  Euisebius  of  Csesarea,  in  PalestiBe,  who  is  besk 
Buwbiiiiot  known  as  a  historian,  but  was  also  a  fruitful  author  in 
^^^  ^      other  branches  of  theology.     Under  this  head  may  also 

be  placed  the  three  great  Cappadocian  bishops — the  two 
Gregories  and  Basil — who,  in  connection  with  Athanasius,  exercised 
a  ruling  influence  in  the  Greek  Church  in  subsequent  generations. 
Basil  %va8  Bishop  of  Ca^sorea  in  Cappadoeia^  which  was  his  native 
B«Mi,  a  SfJO-  place.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  fellow-student  at  Athens 
*'*•  with  the  Em|>eror  Julian»     He  united  an  ardent  attach- 

ment to  a  life  of  monastic  retirement  with  extraordinary  talents  for 
public  life.  Hence  while  he  took  the  lead  in  organizing  monasti- 
dsm  in  the  East,  he  made  a  deep  impression  by  his  administrative 
activity  as  a  bishop.  His  vast  influence  was  more  due  to  his  per- 
sonal weight  than  to  his  capacity  as  an  author.  Yet  he  had  great 
authority  as  a  theologian.  Among  hie  productions  is  a  collection 
of  letters  which  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  times. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  was,  perhaps,  the  most  profound 
Hfmm,  h.  c.      theologian  of  the  three  doctoi*8  of  the  Church  whose 

names  are  so  often  connected.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil     Gregory  of  Nazianzus — Gregory  Nazianzen,  as 

he  is  generally  styled — was  for   a    short  time  Bishop 
_   wo,c.  »jo-  of  Constantinople^  but  prefered  to  relinquish  the  office, 

rather  than  withstand  the  pariy  in  opposition  to  him. 
He  was  an  orator  of  splendid  ability,  yet  he  was  naturally  shy  and 
sensitive,  and  ivaa  subject^  for  tins  reason,  to  constant  annoyance 
in  the  lofty  eUition  to  which  he  was  elevated,  and  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  retain,  yet  reluctant  to  lay  down.  He  had  been  a 
fellow- student  ami  i*oom-mate  of  Basil  at  Athens,  and  was  after- 
rds  intimately  associated  with  him.  There  was  a  partial 
itrangement  near  the  close  of  Basil  a  life,  but  Gregory  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  glowing  panegj'ric  Gregory  was  a  man  of  ardent 
temperament,  a  poet  of  merit  as  well  as  a  theological  thinker. 

A  contemporary  of  the  illustrious  Cappadocians,  but  a  theolo- 
gian of  an  utterly  different  spirit,  was  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Conatan* 
Ki^iphaniuB,  ^i^*  ^^^  ancieut  Stdamis,  in  Cyprus.  He  was  a  fanatical 
c  810-403.  opponent  of  On  gen's  theology.  His  principal  work,  en- 
titled ''Drug-Chest,"  is  a  description  and  confutation  of  eighty 
heresies,  the  origin  and  peculiarities  of  which  he  took  great  pains 
to  inquire  into.  Its  historical  value  is  much  lessened  by  the  ^irit 
of  bigotry  which  actuated  him  in  his  researches. 

Among  the  Syrian  fathers  the  most  eminent  m  the  fourth  ten- 
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iuiy  was  Ephraem,  generally  called  Eplira^m  Sjrus.  He  partook 
of  the  prevalent  monastio  spirit,  and  lived  aa  an  ancliorite  near 
BpHrmim  sy.  Edessa.  So  MgUy  was  he  esteemed  that  in  some  of  the 
rtti,  d.  c,  m  churches  of  Greece  his  homilies  were  read  immediatelj* 
after  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a  proline  author* 
Among  his  compositions  were  hymns  which  showed  him  to  be  a 
poet  of  no  inferior  merit. 

There  were  three  distinguished  taachei-s  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  of  whom  the  most  renowned  was  John  Chrysostom,  or  John 
ciiryiortoim  ^^  **  ^^^  Goldcn  Mouth,"  so  styled  on  account  of  his  nn- 
847-400'.  rivaUed  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  He  was  of  noble  par* 
entage.  From  his  mother,  Anthusa,  he  received  religious  impres- 
sions strong  enough  to  shape  his  career.  A  student  of  Libanius, 
the  Sophist,  he  obtained  for  his  rhetorical  ability  and  proficiency 
the  highest  praise  from  that  famous  master.  His  strong  religious 
bent  took  the  ascetic  form.  He  weakened  his  health  by  seli-imposed 
austerities.  A  presbyter  in  his  native  city,  he  achieved  an  astonish- 
ing  success  as  a  preacher.  In  398  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ck)n- 
stantinople.  From  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia  lie  preached  to  vast 
applauding  congregations.  At  first  his  popularity  was  almost  imi- 
versaL  But  Ms  simple  mode  of  life  and  his  righteous  and  strict 
administration  of  his  oflSce  offended  the  laxer  portion  of  the  clergy. 
The  plainness  of  his  pubUc  rebukes  of  vice,  and  especially  of  the 
vices  of  the  court,  turned  Endoxia,  the  pleasure-loving  empress,  the 
wife  of  Arcadius,  into  a  bitter  enemy.  The  foes  of  the  eloquent  and 
evangelical  bishop  were  reinforced  by  a  jealous  rival,  Tlieophilus^ 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  eager  to  advance  his  own  episcopal 
authority.  At  length  Chrysostom,  despite  the  enthusiastic  affection 
of  his  people,  was  banished.  He  was  recalled,  however,  but  was 
again  doomed  to  exile,  and  was  purposely  subjected  to  hardship 
and  indignities  which  termioated  his  life.  As  an  expositor  of 
Scripture,  thoughtful  and  at  the  same  time  practical,  bringing  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  in  contact 
with  the  lives  of  men,  Chrysostom  has  had  few,  if  any,  superiors. 
His  works  consist  mostly  of  homilies  and  discoiu'ses. 

A  great  light  in  the  Antiochian  school  w^as  Theodore  of  Mop- 
Theodoras  suestia,  in  Cilicia.  His  exegetical  writings,  in  which  he 
c350-«a  ^g^  governed  by  sound  principles  of  grammatical  and 
historical  criticism^  mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  bibhcal  in- 
Tiieodorat,  terpretation.  Only  second  to  him  in  rank  as  an  exegete 
0, 8B(MB7.  ^^g  Theodore t,  who,  like  Theodore,  was  a  native  of  An- 
tiooh,  but  was  Bi^op  of  Cyrus,  a  town  in  Syria. 
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One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Latin  writers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  wa«  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  Gaul  Ho 
HiiMT.  ^^^  ^^^  educated  by  his  parents,  who  were  pagans  of 

bp.  860-8^,  rank.  He  was  an  exceedingly  active  defender  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  against  Arianism.  He  was  the  fii'st  to  discuss 
in  Latin  the  recondite  questions  wliich  afforded  peculiar  delight 
to  the  more  subtle  intellect  of  the  Greek  theologians.  Hence 
he  lubs  been  sometimes  styled  the  Athanasius  of  the  West  Of 
AinimMa,  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  ililan,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
^^'^-^^^  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  this  period,  we  have  already 
spoken.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  trained  for  the  bar,  and 
became  a  magistrate  at  Milan ;  but  an  exigency  ai-oso  %vhich  led 
the  people  to  raise  him  hy  acclamation  to  the  archbish- 
op's throne.  He  ruled  with  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
energy,  carrying  into  the  management  of  Church  aSiurs  the  ripe 
sagacity  of  a  statesman.  His  mind,  if  not  highly  original  or  spe- 
ciallj  fertile  in  thought^  was  characterized  by  good  sense.  His 
writings  are  partly  doctrinal,  and  partly  ascetic  and  moral  He  wns 
mach  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Baaih  The  great  scholar  at 
jeroa»,  ^^^^  ^^^^  among  the  Latins  wjis  Jerome,  a  considerable 
c  s«M90.  p^yi  q£  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  East,  He  was  bom 
at  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Paonoiiia.  He  studied 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  at  Rome.  He  sojourned  for  a  time  ai 
Antioch,  where  he  was  led,  by  a  voice  of  warning  heard  in  a  dream, 
to  turn  away  from  Mterory  to  ecclesiastical  studiea  After  a  resi- 
dence in  Rome  he  betook  himself  to  Bethlehem,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  presided  over  a  convent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
There,  in  his  cell,  he  pui-sued  the  Btudies  and  composed  the  works 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  scholars  of  the  Church,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  Origen,  of  whose  theological  opinions  he  was 
finally  a  virulent  opponent.  Among  the  various  productions  of 
Jerome  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Tulgate,  is  the 
best  known  antl  the  most  useful.  This  he  framed  by  revising  the 
old  Italic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  translating  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Augus- 
tine, and  was  prominent  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Unhap- 
pily, neither  his  scholarship  and  learning,  nor  his  religious  princi- 
ples, availed  to  curb  effectually  the  vehemence  of  temper  which 
made  him  an  adept  in  denunciation.  In  connection  with  the  name 
RttfiniM,  ^^  Jerome  may  be  mentioned  one  of  his  opponent©  in 
d.  410,  iijg  ^gputes  about  Origen,  Rufinus.     He  was  an  Italian 

by  birth.     He  rendered  a  very  important  service  in  translating 
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Greek  ecclesiastical  authors  into  Latin.     He  wrote,  also,  after  dili* 
gent  researclies,  a  work  on  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

Kone  of  the  writers  who  have  been  named,  not  even  Ambrose 
or  Jerome,  Athanasius  or  Chrj^sostom,  can  be  said  to  equal  in  dis» 
tinction  and  in  wide-spread  and  lasting  influence,  the  foremost  ol 
AwgutftiDft.  the  Latin  fathers,  Augustine.  His  *' Confessions '*  are 
Hbi^'Coniiri*'  ^^  autoLiography,  in  which  the  story  of  his  sins  and 
.lona/'  spiritual  struggles  is  faithfully  and  frankly  told.     His 

self-abasement,  so  deep  and  heartfelt,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  tone  of  a  noted  work  bearing  the  same  title,  from  the  pen 
of  a  celebrated  waiter  in  the  last  century,  the  father  of  the  senti- 
mental school,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Augustine  was  bom  at 
Tagrtste,  a  village  of  Nmnidia,  on  November  13,  364.  His  fa- 
ther, PatriciuB,  a  burgess  of  the  town»  was  a  pagan  at  that  time, 
and  80  coutioued  until  near  the  end  of  life.  He  was  a  man  vulgar 
in  tone  and  of  violent  temper.  To  the  affectionate  so- 
licitude of  his  mother,  Monica,  a  Christian  woman^  of  a 
tender,  devout,  aod  elevated  spirit,  the  son  was  indebted  for  his 
rescue  from  a  patli  of  Bio,  Ha  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  in 
the  schools  of  Tagaste  and  Carthage,  He  read  the  Latin  authors 
with  zest  and  appreciation^  but  he  deplores  his  early  neglect  of 
Oreekj  a  language  in  which  he  never  became  a  proficient.  His  pas- 
sions were  fervent,  and  he  gave  way  to  sensual  temptation.  While 
still  a  youth  he  formed  an  illicit  connection,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  child,  whom  he  named  Deodatus.  He  adopted  the  profession 
of  a  rhetorical  teacher,  fii-st  at  Carthage/  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
higher  thoughts  and  aspirations  were  stirred  within  him  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  ^^Hortensius  "  of  Cicero,  on  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
philosophy.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  inward  conflict  of  long 
duration,  during  which  be  was  followed  by  the  unceasing  prayers, 
and  earnest,  yet  prudent,  counsels  of  his  mother.  He  left  Carthage 
for  Rome,  but  departed  thence,  after  a  time,  and  took  up  his  abode 
iu  Milan.  For  a  period  he  was  enamored  of  the  Manichean  doc- 
trine* The  strife  of  good  and  evil  in  his  own  soul  inclined  him  to 
a  theory  of  duaHsm.  Weaned  from  this  delusion,  he  became  deeply 
and  profitably  interested  in  Kew  Platonism,  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  listened,  at  first  mainly  from  curiosity,  to  the  preaching  of  Am- 
brose. He  was  moved  far  more  deeply  than  he  had  expected,  was 
converted,  and  was  baptized.  He  was  at  this  time  thirtj*three 
years  of  age.  His  mother  had  joined  him  in  Milan.  At  Ostia,  as 
they  w^ere  preparing  to  embark  for  home,  she  died.  The  account 
of  her  death  forma  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  the  "Con- 
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fessioiiB."  He  gave  up  his  property  to  the  Church,  and  witti  a  few 
friendB,  some  o!  whom  had  followed  Mm  from  Italy,  he  lived  iu  se- 
cluflion  in  a  house  not  far  from  Tagaste,  spending  the  time  in  ex- 
ercises of  study  and  devotion.  From  this  quiet  retreat  he  was 
called  to  Hippo,  where  lie  became  a  priest,  then  a  coOeaguo  of  the 
bishop,  Valerius,  and  finally,  in  395,  his  successor.  During  the 
invasion  of  the  Vandals,  and  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  them, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  430,  he  died,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  As  a  teacher,  preacher,  and  writer,  and  as  an  ecclesiastic 
whose  influence  extended  far  and  wide,  his  career  had  been  one  of 
incessant  and,  in  the  main,  of  wholesome  activity.  Of  the  contro-- 
versies  in  which  he  mingled,  the  contests  with  the  Donatiste  and 
with  the  Pelagians  are  the  moat  noteworthy.  He  was  a  very  vo- 
luminous writer.  He  wrote  on  themes  of  philosophy  and 
on  topics  of  dogmatic  theology,  in  treatisas  not  iocliided 
in  his  numerous  controversial  publications.  His  *'  City  of  God  "  is 
the  principal  apologetic  work  of  that  age.  He  composed  exegetical 
homiUes,  sermons,  and  epistles,  not  to  speak  of  other  w^orks  not  fall- 
ing under  either  of  these  classes. 

In  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  Augustine, 
thought  and  experience  were  blended.  He  combined  the  genius  of 
ft^^^g^^Bi^  f^  a  dialectician  and  a  mystic,  and  the  characteristics  of 
hismi&d.  each  in  an  extraordinary  degree*  His  intellect  is  clear, 
acute,  fond  of  speculation,  yet  on  fire  with  emotion.  In  his  own 
day,  Augustine  exerted  a  predominant  influence  on  the  grave  doc- 
trinal questions  that  were  under  debate  in  the  Western  Churclu 
His  continued  sway  is  sceu  in  the  Cliiu-ch  of  the  Middle  Ages — in 
its  theory  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  authority  of  tnidition,  and 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  whicli  his  dialectic  turn  reappears. 
Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk,  declared  himself  more  indebted  to 
Augustine  than  to  any  other  writer.  Calvin  constantly  quotes 
him,  and  eulogizes  him  as  the  best  of  the  Fathers.  His  influence 
was  powerfuDy  felt  in  the  Church  of  the  West  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 

Several  other  writers  among  the  Latins  ia  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  specially  distinguished.  John  Cassianus  is  one  to 
ca^Mias  whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  He  was  bom 
d.  a  448.  ^^j  educated  in  the  East.  He  was  a  pupil  of  ChrysoH- 
torn  ;  but  when  Chi780stom  was  clriveo  from  his  see,  Cassianus  emi- 
grated to  the  West  He  founded  cloisters  in  Mai^eilles,  and  was 
active  in  introducing  monastic  life  in  Western  Europe.  He  wrote 
on  this  subject,  and  he  is  also  noted  as  the  expounder  and  de- 
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fender  of  the  form  of  doctrine  known  as  Semi-Pelagianism,     Viii* 
cent  of  LeriDB  derived  his  sumame  from  the  cloister  on 
jjniaK  the  iBland  of  Lerina,  near  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonicn. 

d.  c.  460,  j^  j^g  work,  entitled  '*  Commoeotories/*  he  set  forth 
the  criteria  of  catholic  doctrine  as  opposed  to  disputable  opinions. 
Salvian,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  bom  near  the  beginning, 
and  died  near  the  end,  of  the  fifth  century.  HLs  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  thoughtful  and  elegant  treatise  on  dinne  Provi- 
dence, in  which  he  propounds  Yiews  similar  to  those  of  Augustine 
j^  J  in  the  **  City  of  God."     Leo  L,  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 

Bp.  441M61,  gQ  eminent  eis  an  ecclesiastical  leader,  was  the  author  of 
numerous  epistles  and  of  a  large  collection  of  brief  sermons.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  pulpit  eloquence  among  Eonmn 
ecclesiastics. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  in  the  fast-advancing  edipse 
of  culture  and  learning,  the  writers  were  few.  Previously,  in  tlio 
Q^ardti  East,  the  work  of  Eusebius  as  a  Church  historian  had 

hiitoriMf.  been  carried  forward  by  Theodoret,  whose  book  covers 
the  period  from  325  to  429 ;  by  Socrates,  who  treats  of  the  interval 
from  306  to  439  ;  and  by  Sozomen,  whose  work  extends  over  about 
the  same  period.  Socrates  is  a  writer  whose  critical  abdity  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Eusebius.  Theodorua,  a  lector  at  Constantino, 
pie,  narrates  the  events  of  Church  history  from  489  to  518  ;  and 
EvagriuB,  of  Antioch,  from  431  to  594.  Boetius,  or  Boethius,  was  a 
^octiat  trusted  counsellor  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogot!is. 

c.  476'-6S5,  2e  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  profound  learning. 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  machinations  of  powerful  enemies  whos*- 
iniquitous  schemes  he  liad  thwarted,  but  who  awakened  in  Theo- 
dorio's  mind  false  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Pavia,  and  was  put  to  death— an  act  for  which  the  king  is  said  to 
have  suffered  poignant  remorse.  Boetius  translated  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  of  other  Greek  authors.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  was  the  interesting  book  on  the  **  Consolations  of  Philoso- 
phy.'* He  was  a  Christian  by  profession,  but  there  are  no  refer- 
ences to  the  Christian  faith  in  this  volume.  Boetius  by  his  transla- 
tions, and  through  the  book  just  referred  to,  became  a  connecting 
link  between  the  ancient  period  and  the  mediaeval  era,  in  which  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Gassiodonis  was  a  statesman  high  in  station  and  influence 
CftHiodiinuL    under  Theodoric  and  his  successors,  but,  late  in  life»  re- 


tt.  MO.  ii^Q^  ^0  ^  monastery  which  he  had  foundetl  at  Viviers,  in 
Bruttium,  his  native  province.     His  works  relate  to  history  and 
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theology.     Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours,  in  Gaul,  besides  Ma  work  on 

*•  Miraclea,"  composed  ao  "  Ecsclemastical  History  of  the 
Franks,**  which  is  the  most  valuable  historical  monument 
for  that  period  of  French  history.     He  is  a  credulous, 
but  truthful,  chronicler.     Gregory  L,  or  Gregory  the  Great^  hke 
Ortttofj  I       ^^  ^»  ^^^  chie%  emineot  as  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  ; 
^l^^jjfiame,   but  he  wroto  a  copious  theological  treatise,  called  "Mo- 
ralia,'*  founded  on  the  book  of  Job,  besides  homiHes  and 
Tery  many  letters  of  much  historical  value.     Isidore,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  in  Spain,  was  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  his 
day.     His  works  related  to  almost  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  were  considered  to  embody  the  learning  of  the  time. 


I 


The  three  great  doctrinal  controversies  in  this  period  were  tha 
Arian,  relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity  ;  the 
Tb#  iT^^  Christological,  which  had  to  do  with  the  two  natures  of 
oontwTOTi*c  (^jtiriBt,  or  the  inner  constitution  of  his  person  ;  and  th* 
Pelagian,  which  had  for  its  subject  divine  aod  human  agency,  sin, 
and  tBe  operations  of  grace  in  man's  salvation^ 

Arius  was  a  presbyter  in  Alexiuidria.  He  is  described  as  tall 
in  stature  and  of  a  serious,  and  even  austere,  character.  His  intel- 
Tb«  ArUn  ^6ct  was  keen,  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  intuitive  fac- 
amtroTsrtj.  ulty  and  lacked  breadth  of  vision.  He  was  educated  at 
Antioch.  He  kindled  the  fires  of  debate  by  propounding  the  bald 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  a  created  being — the  first  of  creatures,  to 
be  sure,  and  the  being  by  whom  all  other  creaturely  beings  are 
made.  He  was  not  created  in  time,  since  time  began  with  crea- 
tion ;  yet  "once  he  was  not"  In  321,  his  bishop,  Alexander,  de- 
posed  Arius  from  his  office,  but  he  was  befriended  by  powerful 
ecclesiastics.  Constantine,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the 
fitjife,  called  a  general  council  to  determine  the  question,  which  met 
at  Nicea,  a  town  in  Bithjuia*  in  325. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  cecumenical  councils.  There  are  seven 
to  which  the  Greek  and  Eoman  churches  ascribe  this  character. 
The  term  wcumeniad  signifies  of  the  empire.  They  were 
convoked,  not  by  the  Roman  bishop,  but  by  the  em- 
perors. Either  in  person,  or  by  deputies,  they  were  present  to 
take  part  in  the  superintendence  of  the  proceedings,  although  not 
professing  to  dictate  the  doctrinal  conclusions.  With  the  imperial 
oommiBsioners  there  were  associated  in  the  presidency,  patriarchs, 
or  their  representatives,  who  were  not  always  or  of  necessity  legates 
of  the  Boman  see*     On  matters  of  doctrine,  it  was  assumed  that 
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the  vote  must  be  UD&nimous  ;  on  questions  of  order  and  discipline^ 
a  majority  vote  was  sufficient.  Disciplinary  ordinances  might  be  re- 
voked subsequently,  for  circumstances  miglit  alter.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  definitions  of  dogma.  Unanimity  was  generally  gained 
on  thes«  points,  however,  by  exscinding  the  dissentient  minority. 
The  theory  was  that  only  bishops  could  vote,  but  priests  and  deacons 
took  part  in  the  deliberations.  At  Nicea,  Athanasius  was  only  a 
deacon  ;  yet  few,  if  any,  of  the  members  were  more  influential 

Most  of  the  authorities  make  the  Nicene  Council  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  menibei*s.  Some  of  the 
OouttciiQf  authorities  rediica  the  number  to  about  two  hundred 
*'^'^***  and  £fty.     Among  them  were  venerable  men  who  wore 

the  scars  that  were  printed  on  them  by  the  tortures  which  they 
had  suffered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  As  was  true  of  the 
cecum  en  ical  councils  generally,  nearly  all  of  them  were  Kastem 
bishops.  One  influential  member,  however,  a  trusted  counsellor 
of  Constantine,  was  a  Spanish  prelate,  Hosius  of  Cordova.  There 
p»rtJ«»  In  were  three  parties  in  the  council.  The  first  was  that  of 
tbe  oounciu  ^^^  AriaBs.  The  second  was  the  orthodox  party,  which 
finally  prevailed,  whom  we  may  call  the  Athanasiaus,  The  third, 
comprising  at  the  outset  a  large  majority,  were  fully  satisfied  vrith 
neither  of  the  opposing  formulas,  but  would  have  preferred  less 
definite  statements.  It  included  numerous  shades  of  belief*  Should 
the  coimcil  affirm  the  "  Homoonsian  '*  view — i.e.,  that  the  Son 
is  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father — or  the  '*  Homceousian,** 
that  he  is  of  like  esscDce  ?  Constantine  and  Hosius  threw  their 
^  ^  , ,  influence  on  the  side  of  the  first  of  these  definitioos.  tlie 
one  which  the  Anti-Arians  demanded,  and  the  council 
assented.  The  Son  was  declared  to  be  coequal  with  the  Father ; 
the  creation  of  the  Son  was  denied,  and  his  eternal  sonship  or  gen- 
eration was  affirmed  ;  and  the  characteristic  Ariau  phrases  or  watch- 
words were  anathematized,  Arius  and  two  of  his  friends  were  ban- 
ished to  Blyriji.  Two  other  bishops,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Nicea,  who  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  damnatory 
clauses,  were  deposed  and  banished,  but  they  afterwards  retracted 
their  refusal  and  were  restored  to  their  sees, 

A  peace  thus  made  could  not  be  permament  Constantine  him- 
A  half'  ^^^^  ®^^^  '^^*  under  Arian  influences,  and  turned  against 

OT^J'^'  Athanasius*  He  was  banished  from  his  diocese,  and 
obliged  to  reside  for  twenty-eight  mon  ths  at  Treves,  Ari- 
ua  would  have  been  received  back  to  the  communion  of  the  chur<^* 
at  Constantinople,  had  not  his  Budden  death  on  the  dav  before  th« 
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time  appointed  for  tbe  ceremony  prevented.  For  half  a  century, 
controversy  raged  between  the  coDteoding  pai'ties.  In  335,  the 
Settji-Arians,  or  Eusebians,  as  they  wei-e  so  me  tunes  culled.  Ease* 
bius  o£  Nicomedia  being  one  of  their  moat  prominent  leaders,  were 
in  the  ascendent  in  the  East  A  second  time  Athana- 
sins  was  driven  into  exile,  and  passed  three  years  in  the 
West,  under  the  protection  of  Constansand  of  Julius  L,  the  Roman 
hiahop.  In  312  tho  Western  Church  declared  for  Athanasius.  To 
avert  a  threatened  division  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
Orientals,  in  a  series  of  synodii  at  Aiitioch,  framed  not  less 
than  five  ambiguous  symbols.  At  Sardica  the  Occidentals 
met  in  a  council  and  sustained  Athanasius.  At  Philip- 
opolis  the  Eastern  bishops  in  a  smaller  number  condemiied  him. 
The  deatli  of  Constans  exposed  Athanasins  anew  to  the  enmify  of 
Conatantins,  who  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  West  as  well  as  of  the 
East,  By  fmud  and  bribei-y,  the  Western  councils  of 
Aries  and  Milan  were  prevailed  on  to  pronounce  against 
Athanasius,  He  now  stocnl  alone  against  the  world,  aud  for  six 
years  was  sheltered  by  faithful  monks  in  the  lonely  mon* 
asteries  of  Thobais,  situated  on  the  tops  of  mountains  or 
on  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  Finally  the  Nicene  theology  established 
its  ascendenc}**  Some  of  the  Semi-Arian  theologiana 
pushed  the  Arian  theology  to  extremes,  from  which  the 
more  consen'ative  of  the  party  recoiled ;  for  the  only 
real  bond  of  unity  was  a  common  opposition  to  certain  Athanasian 
terms.  Wise  and  moderate  theologians,  especially  Basil  and  the 
two  GregoiieH,  recommended  to  favor  the  Nicene  type  of  belief,  of 
which  they  were  earnest  advocates.  The  churches  of  the  West, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  intei'vals  when  they  were  warped  by 
sinister  iniuences  from  their  real  bent,  were  on  the  same  side*  At 
last,  Theodosius  the  Great,  an  adherent  of  Nicea,  summoned  the 
second  (ecumenical  council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  in 
OoEMiAntiQo^  381.  Tbere  the  Niceoe  Creed  wiis  reaffiimed,  but  the 
^***  longer  creed  called   "  Constant inopohtan  "  had  another 

origin  and  a  later  sanction.  Long  afterwiu^ds,  at  a  council  at  To- 
ledo, in  Spain,  held  in  6H0,fdioqHe  was  inserted  in  this 
creed,  by  which  it  was  made  to  affirm  the  procession  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  SoUf  instead  of  "from  the 
Father,"  as  the  formula  had  stood  before.  This  addition  to  the 
creed  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Eastern  chtirclies,  and  is  one  ol 
the  standing  points  of  disagreement  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.     The  words  "  God  of  God  '*  were  in  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  thev 
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were  not  contained  in  the  "  Constat! tinopolitan  "  creed,  but  were  re- 
stored in  the  Latin  form  of  tbia  eymboL  Tliis  creed  was  reallj  Ibe 
baptismal  confession  of  the  cbiircb  at  Jemsalem,  enlarged.  It  was 
reco^ized  as  authoritative  at  tlie  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  In 
it  the  doctrine  of  the  Holj  Spirit  is  set  forth  in  Scriptural  phrases, 
which  could  not  evoke  contention  or  dissent. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  as  framed  in  325  in  Nicea,  as  modified  in 
tbe  *'Constantinopolitan''  form^  and,  among  the  Latins^  in  589  at 
the  Spanish  Conncil  of  Toledo,  reads  in  English  as  follows : 

I  iM^lieve  In  oDe  God  the  Father  Almighty  ;  Maker  of  huaveii  juid  ejirth, 
and  of  all  things  visihle  &ud  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  onlj-begotten  Sou  of  Gcxl,  bt*gotten  of 
the  Father  hefore  all  worlds  [God  of  Godl,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  verj 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  Bubetance  [essence J  with  the  Father; 
bj  whom  all  things  were  made  ;  who,  for  us  men  and  for  our  Balvation,  cam« 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  H0I7  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Marj, 
and  WHS  made  man  ;  and  waa  cruclied  aLao  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate  ;  he 
suffered  and  was  buried  ;  and  the  third  daj  he  rose  again,  aoeordiug  to  the 
BcHptures ;  and  a&cended  into  heaven^  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  ;  and  he  shall  come  again,  with  glorj,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
tbe  dead  ;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And  [X  believe]  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life ;  who  pru- 
oeedeth  from  the  Father  [and  the  Son]  ;  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Sou  to- 
gether is  worshipped  and  glorified;  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  II  be* 
Ileve)  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  acknowledge  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  I  look  for  tbe  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen* 

In  the  Latin  Church,  which  had  always  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
unity  of  the  diyin©  essence,  tb©  remains  of  subordiiiationism,  which 

belonged  to  the  current  conceptions  on  this  mysterious 
•I  the  iioctriD*  subject,  wcro   elinainated   from   the   doctrine*     In    the 

teaching  of  Augustine  the  mission  of  the  Son  is  the 
act,  not  of  tbe  Father  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Tiiuity  ;  and  the  the- 
ophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  referred,  not  to  tbe  Son  alone, 
but  to  the  three  persons  in  common*  The  numerical  unity,  or 
the  identity  of  tbe  persons,  as  to  substance,  which  was  not  explic- 
itly asserted  at  Nicea,  and,  although  taught  by  Athanasius,  was  a 
view  which  many  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  did  not  hold,  became  the 
establisbed  behef  in  the  "West,  The  ideas  of  the  Latins  found  a 
terse  expression  in  the  paradoxical  statements  of  the  creed  called 
TiiB  '^  AthMiA-  ^^^  Athanasian  Symbol,  which  was  composed  by  some 
Man  Orted."  author  unkuown,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  dosin-,^ 
part  of  the  fifth  ceuturr.  It  is  not  until  near  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne  that   the   first    perfectly   undoubted   traces   of   its   use 
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appear.  Iq  the  West,  as  in  tlie  East,  the  Father  coutiniied  to  be 
distiDguiahed  from  the  Soe,  and  each  from  the  Spirit ;  but  thia 
ilistinction  among  the  Latins  was  shut  up  within  narrower  limits* 

The  next  greut  sabject  of  investigation  and  conflict  in  the 
Church  was  the  relation  of  the  dinne  to  the  human  nature  in  Jesus, 
cbrittoioirtcfti  ApoEinaris,  Bisbop  of  Loodicea,  about  the  year  360, 
ApouSiftrS/*  adopted  the  opin ion  which  the  Aiians  bad  entertained,  that 
^^-  the  Word  or  Logo  a  in  Christ  took  the  pkce  of  the  spirit, 

or  the  rational  human  soul^  in  man.  Tbia  opinion  was  generally 
opposed  and  was  pronounced  a  heresy.  There  gradually  anme  in 
The  Aie»a-  ^^®  Eiist  two  parties,  the  Alexancbian  and  the  Antioclnaiu 
dri«.tk  view,  rj^^Q  Alexandrian  view,  of  which  CjTil  was  an  eager  and 
intolerant  champion,  made  the  two  natures  to  be  so  unified  by  tlie 
preponderance  of  the  divine,  which  takes  up  humanity  into  itself, 
The  AntkMii*  ^^^^  Christ  Is  the  single,  undivided  object  of  adoration, 
uuview.  «ji|j^  Antiochian  view  was  that  the  two  natures  remain 
distinct  in  their  attributes,  and  that  the  incarnation  in  its  effects  is 
gradual,  so  that  room  is  left  for  the  action  in  Jesus  of  a  human 
will  that  freely  overcomes  temptation.  The  opposing  tendencies 
of  opinion  came  into  conflict  iu  couaequeuce  of  the  condemnation 
Ncatortiu:  ^y  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constimtinople,  of  the  title 
Bp.  43S-4'n.  *i  Mother  of  God, "  which  the  monks,  zealous  for  the  Marian 
cultus,  applied  to  the  Virgin.  God,  he  said,  could  not  have  a  human 
parent  Cyril,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  there  is  such  a  unifi- 
cation of  the  two  natures  that  one  personal  subject  is  constituted, 
with  one  nature  which  is  divine -hum  an.  Cyril's  zesd  was  height- 
ened by  his  jealousy  of  the  rival  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
Anathemas  on  the  one  side  called  forth  couoter-auathemas  on  the 
other.  Cyril  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Roman  bisbop.  To  settle 
Council  of  ^^®  controversy,  the  Emperor,  Theodosios  11.,  caEed 
Bphuioiu  a  General  Council,  at  Ephesus,  in  431.  There  Cyril 
organized  an  assembly  of  his  followers  withoat  waiting  for  lead- 
ing Oriental  bishops  to  arrive,  and  condemned  Nestorius,  Later, 
the  Orientals  met  in  council  and  condemned  CyriL  Tbeodosius, 
after  an  intervalj  took  sides  against  the  Nestorians,  Cyril  made 
PifMcntion  v^i'y  important  doctrinal  concessions  to  his  theological 
of  Nwrtoriuji.  oXlie^.  Nestorius  was  driven  from  one  place  of  exile  to 
another,  and  died  about  the  year  MO.  The  theological  school  at 
Edesaa  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  measures  of  the  Anti-Nestorians, 
TbB  Ntrtoriiii  ^'^^  i^  was  broken  up.  Many  who  were  oppressed  by 
*^*^  the  dominant  party  fled  into  Fersia,  spread  far  into  tho 

East,  and  perpetuated  their  creed  in  the  Nestorian  sect 
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The  Egyptians  wlio  opposed  the  doctrine  of  two  natures^  ami 
held  that  lioth  were  resolved  into  one  by  the  incarnation,  went  by 
The  Monophj'  ^^^  name  of  Moijophj'sifces,  But  a  reaction  against  them 
•tte  conflict.  ^,^g  provoked  by  Eutyches,  an  over-zealous  Cyrillian, 
who  carried  the  deification  of  Christ's  humanity  so  far  aa  to  hesi* 
tate  to  admit  that  his  body  was  of  the  same  nature  as  oura.  Con- 
demned by  his  bishop,  Flavianus  of  Constantinople,  and  by  Leo  L, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  protected  by  Dioscuros  of  Alexandria,  who 
**iiobber  presided  over  a  council  at  Ephesus,  which,  from  the  vio- 
sjrnod/  449.  Iq^qq  ^f  i^a  spirit  and  proceedings,  was  styled  the  *' Rob- 
ber Synod."  Shorily  after,  the  imperial  court,  the  influence  of  which 
had  become  extremely  potent  in  matters  of  doctrine,  turned  against 
councu  i.f  ^^^  monopliy sites.  The  (Ecumenical  Council  of  ChaJce- 
chaichfMton,  ^\^y^^^  [^^  45^^  followed  the  suggestions  of  a  letter  of 
to  Fliiviaii,  and  framed  a  creed,  parallel  in  importance,  as  regi 
this  gubject,  with  the  Nicene  formulary.  The  Chalcedon  creed 
affirmed  two  natures  in  one  person,  imited  without  confusion, 
change,  division,  or  separation,  the  properties  of  each  nature  being 
presen'ed.  It  is  a  creed  which  even  Nestorius  would  not  ha 
rejected.  But  the  long  debate  was  not  concluded.  The  strife 
tongues  went  on.  The  emperors  intervened,  now  on  one  side  and 
now  on  tlie  other.  The  attitude  of  Justin  L  moved  the  Munophy- 
sites  to  break  oflf  their  connection  with  the  orthodox  ad* 
herents  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  form  sects  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  ArmeDia,  which  still  exist 
under  the  names  of  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Jacobite,  and 
Aimenian  Chui-chea.  Justinian  (527-565)  sought  to  win 
back  the  Monophy sites  by  concessions  which  created  more  dis- 
Fifth  (Eco  coiitent  than  they  quelled.  An  edict  called  the  "Three 
njo^^g^coun-  Chapters,*'  designed  to  please  the  Egyptian  party,  roused 
a  violent  tlispute,  and  was  very  obnoxious  in  the  West 
The  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  failed  to  conciliate  the  opponents  of 
the  Chalcedon  creed.  The  last  phase  in  tlie  long  contention  was 
the  Monothelite  controversy,  on  the  question  whether  there  are,  or 
are  not,  two  wills  in  the  incarnate  Christ.  It  was  fomented  by  i 
imprudeot  attempt  to  pacify  the  conflicting  parties  by  means  of 
new  formidiL  In  080,  the  Emperor,  Constantinua  Pogonatus,  sum- 
a.  .1.  ^  moned  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  to  settle  the  point 
nM!nic»i  Coon-  As  the  will,  in  the  cuiTent  phOosophy,  was  counted  as 
one  of  the  properties  of  tlie  nature,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Duothelites,  or  a<1herenta  of  the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  were 
fight.     The  opposite  opinion  had  been  mamtained  by  Pope  Hono 
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rius  L  Hetice  lie  was,  hy  name»  anatliematized  by  the  council  as  a 
PoiM  Boao-  lieretic,  and  this  declaration  was  approved  by  more  than 
^^^  one  of  his  successors,  notably  by  Leo  H.     After  this  con- 

ciliar  verdict,  the  monothelite  opinion  continued  to  be  cherished 
Ttw  UftTOd*  ^y  ^^^  Maronites,  a  party  of  separatists  from  the  Catho- 
'***•  lie  CburcL     They  still  exist  as  a  distinct  community  in 

and  near  the  Lebanon.  Their  name  is  connected  with  an  ancient 
monastery  of  St  Maron  on  the  Orontes^  and  is,  besides,  obscurely 
traced  to  one  or  more  personages  bearing  this  name  and  title*  In 
1182,  they  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  Church  of  Ronie, 
but  this  union  was  not  formally  completed  until  the  Council  of 
Florence,  in  1445.  Special  privileges  are  still  conceded  to  them  by 
the  Koraan  see. 

Only  one  other  (Ecumenic-al  Council  after  the  sixth  is  owned 
alike  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  It  is  the  second  Nicene  Council 
istMnuAjBT  of  C^ST),  where  the  iconochista  were  condemned  These 
eiMCoiuiciia.  ancient  assemblies  were  often  tumultuous,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  h-equently  marked  by  an  absence  of  fairness  as  well 
as  of  dignity.  Even  the  first  Kicene  Coimcil,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
noblest  of  these  bodies,  was  governed  by  the  imperial  will.  Gregory 
of  NazianiEus,  the  renowned  theologian,  who  presided  for  a  while 
over  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  381,  said  that  he  bad 
never  known  a  synod  which  did  not  aggravate  the  evOs  which  it 
undeHook  to  remedy.  Cardinal  Newman,  an  admirer  of  the  CEcu- 
menical  Councils,  says  that  "  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  re- 
gard to  the  fathers,  taken  individually,  which  compose  them.  They 
appear  as  the  antagonist  host  in  a  battle,  not  as  the  shepherds  of 
their  people/*  And  he  haa  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scenes  of 
violence  at  Ephesus  in  431,  where  Cyril  and  other  leaders,  inflamed 
with  bitter  hostility,  appeared  each  with  an  armed  escort.  Even  at 
Chalcedon,  the  outcries  of  the  bishops,  and  other  unseemly  displays 
of  passion,  were  such  as  would  hopelessly  disgrace  any  modern 
church  assembly* 

If  the  East  was  kept  in  a  ferment  by  the  intricate  problems  per- 
taining to  the  Trinity  and  the  Saviour*B  person,  it  was  among  the 
The  p«»««piwi  Latins  that  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  the  question  of  the 
controvenj.  extent  of  man's  dependence  on  grace,  were  of  absorbing 
interest.  Pelagius  was  a  British  monk,  who  came  to  Borne  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fourth  century.  Where  he  was  educated  we  do 
not  know,  but  wherever  he  was  taught,  Greek  was  among  the 
studies  that  he  had  pursued.  He  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  sober 
and  strict  in  kU  morals,  and  with  an  understanding  clear,  if  not 
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deep.  He  was  offended  by  the  lainess  of  conduct  which  he  ol> 
Staved  at  Rome,  even  among  the  clergy,  and  was  iiiclined  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  helpleBsness,  which 
nothing  in  the  course  of  his  own  religious  experience  inclined  him 
tt>  adopt.  For  he  had  not,  like  Augustine,  wrestled  in  agony  with 
temptation  and  been  vanquished  in  the  conflict  With  a  younger 
man,  Ctclestius,  a  lawyer,  who  embraced  a  religious  life,  and  joined 
him,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa  There  it  was  that  the  resistance  to 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagiua  began  in  earnest;  and  in  this  warfare, 
wbich  Bpread  far  and  wide,  Augustine  was  his  moat  effective  adver- 
saiy.  Augustine  and  Pelagiua  were  the  representatives 
■id  reiigiiu*-  of  two  opposite  systems.  They  differed  in  their  idea  of 
^*^^  the  relation  of  God  to  the  creation,  and  especially  to  man. 

Tlie  one  conceived  of  the  divine  energy  as  perj)etually  needed  and 
forever  exerted.  The  other  regarded  the  world  and  man  as  fur- 
nished, at  the  start,  with  inherent  powers  sufficient  for  self-move- 
ment and  self-guidance.  With  FelagiuB,  freedom  is  power  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  the  power  of  contrary  choice  is  always  present  With 
Augustine,  true  freedom  is  the  union  of  the  will  with  the  divine 
law,  the  residt  of  which  is  voluntary,  yet  spontaneous  obedience, 
nhere  freedom  and  necessity  coalesce.  Both  agreed  that  the  first 
F-in  was  Adam*a  free  act,  when  there  was  still  a  power  to  the  oppo- 
fiite.  But  that  sin,  according  to  Augustine,  brought  upon  Adam, 
and  equally  on  the  race  that  was  to  spring  from  him,  physical  death, 
guilt,  and  a  bondage  of  the  will,  or  an  inherited  dominion  of  sin 
in  the  soul.  Humanity,  before  it  was  individualized,  was 
really  in  Adam,  and  in  him  acted  and  was  corrupted. 
We  are  responsible  at  birth  for  that  act,  and  share  all  its  conse- 
quences. Pelagius,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  we  sin  only  by  imi- 
tation of  our  first  parent,  that  there  is  no  such  helpless  slavery  of 
the  will  as  Augustine  asserted,  and  that  physical  death  is  a  natural 
necessity,  apart  from  the  effect  of  the  primal  transgression.  Char- 
acter, instead  of  being,  as  Augustine  said,  a  single,  dom- 
inating principle,  either  morally  good  or  morally  evil,  is 
rather  a  series  of  acts,  or  a  congeries  of  traits,  some  of  them  right 
and  some  of  them  wrong.  Holding  to  the  absolute  impotence  of 
the  will  since  the  fall,  as  regards  goodness  and  holiness, 
Augustine  ascribed  conversion  wholly  to  the  efficiency  of 
divine  grace,  which  touches  the  springs  of  choice,  is  irresistible,  and 
is  bestowed  on  those  whom  God  has  purposed  to  recover  to  him* 
self.  But  the  gift  of  perseverance  he  does  not  impart  to  all  of  the 
regenerated.     It  is  only  the  elect  who  receive  it     All  these  propo' 
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fiitions  Peliigius  denietl.  With  him  grace  was  mainly  the  outward 
teaching  of  the  law,  of  the  goBpel,  and  of  divine  proTidence.  It  In 
OpinUmt  of  optional  with  the  sinner  whether  or  not  he  will  yield  to 
^•**«*°*  the  call  of  the  gospel^  and  whether,  in  case  he  dc^es  yield, 
he  will  persevere  in  the  choaen  path.  Predestination,  as  Augustine 
held  it,  according  to  whom  the  number  of  the  saved  was  pre- de- 
termined, and  their  salvation  secured  by  omnipotent  power,  the 
decision  not  being  left  with  man,  was  regarded  by  Pelagius  as  de- 
structive of  human  responsibility.  Augustine,  at  an  earlier  day,  but 
AQ£tutio«'s  after  his  conversion,  had  taught  conditional  predestina- 
wfttsr  fi«w<,  4^iQj^  resistible  grace,  and  a  reserved  power  in  the  will. 
Reflection  led  him  to  a  change  of  opinion.  His  earlier  views,  he 
came  to  think,  underrated  the  strength  of  sin,  and  logically  divided 
the  glory  of  man's  emancipation  from  evil  between  himself  aod  Goth 
In  this  change  he  advanced  beyond  the  type  of  opinion 
tiouN  %Q  Au-  which  Ambrose  and  other  teachers  in  the  "Western  Church 
had  previously  adopted.  They  had  denied  that  the  be- 
liever merits  reward  for  his  faith,  and  had  emphasized  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  had  not  made  the  Spirit  the  sole  efficient  in 
the  work  of  regeneration, 

CoelestiuB  was  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  the  synod  of  Car- 
thage in  412,  Pelagius  had  not  remained  long  in  Africa,  but  had 
EvenuofUw  betaken  liimself  to  Palestine.  In  415,  he  appeared  before 
eimiTovOTy,  ^^  synods,  the  last  of  which  was  held  at  Diospolis,  and 
at  both  synods  was  acquitted*  Augustine  charged  that  at  these  as- 
BembHea  he  had  not  frankly  brought  out  his  opinions.  The  Roman 
bishop.  Innocent  1,  favored  the  North  African  opponents  of  Pelagius. 
Hia  successor,  Zosimus,  at  first  wavered,  but  at  length  took  the 
same  position,  and  adopted  the  Anti*Pelagian  canons  of  a  council 
of  Carthage,  held  in  418.  Imperial  edicts  were  issued  in  favor  of 
them.  Bishops,  among  them  an  able  man,  «Tulian  of  Eclanum,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  verdict  of  Zosimus,  were  banished.  In 
the  East,  the  cause  of  Pelagius  became  mixed  with  tlie  Nestorian  con- 
test in  such  a  way  that  bis  tenets,  also,  were  proscribed 
rioctrinfjiu  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431.  But  the  prevailing 
"^  ^**^  theology  in  the  East  was  really  not  August  in ian.  Neither 
was  it  Pelagian.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  his  school,  taught 
that  redemption  was  not  exclusively  negative  ;  it  raised  man  to  a 
higher  than  his  original  state  prior  to  the  fall.  Chrysostom  teaches 
that  the  free  action  of  the  will  is  the  condition  and  concomitant  of 
all  the  operations  of  grace.  The  position  of  the  Greeks  waa  inter 
mediate  between  that  of  the  Pelagians  and  Augustiolana 
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Such  an  intermediate  type  of  belief  \Taa  brought  forward  in  tljc 
West  by  CassiaBus*  in  the  form  of  "  Seoii-Pelagiaiiiam, "  The  innate 
8«mi-pftiatfv-  procHvity  of  man  to  sin,  and  the  need  of  the  grace  of 
"'*^-  the  Spirit,  were  strongly  asserted  ;  but  inborn  guilt  wat  * 

denied,  and  conversion  was  made  to  result  from  the  joint  in^uenca^ 
of  the  two  factors^  the  agency  of  God  and  the  free  action  of  the 
will  A  distinguished  Semi-Pelagian,  in  the  middle  of  the  fiftUj 
century,  was  Fanstus,  Bishop  of  Rhegium.  At  length,  two  coun* 
ciK  the  Synod  of  Orange,  aod  the  Synod  of  Valence, 
or«&g«  ud  both  held  in  520,  condemned  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine 
^'^  of  the  cooperation  of  grace  and  free-will,  condemned, 
also,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  sin,  which  not  Augustine, 
but  some  extreme  Augustinians,  had  broached,  and  were  silent  on 
the  general  point  of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace. 
In  530,  the  decision  of  these  synods  was  approved  by  the  lioman 
Bishop,  Boniface  H. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  topics  of  Christian  doctrine  that 
are  not  directly  included  in  the  great  controversies  which  have  Just 
been  reviewed*     The  form  of  the  defences  of  Christianity 
was  determined  by  the  character  of  the  attacks  and  ob^l 
jectionB,  which  were  in  part  new,  and  in  part  the  same  as  in  the 
Jaiian^i  former  period.     The  Emperor  Julian  found  an  opponent 

*"*^'  in  Cj^ril  of  Alexandria.     Among  the  reproaches  brought 

by  Julian  against  the  Christians  were  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  had  sj>mng  up  among  them,  and  the  homage  paid  to  the 
relics  and  the  graves  of  martyrs ;  practices,  however,  which  he  ad- 
mitted and  even  charged  were  discountenanced  by  the  teaching  of 
their  Master.  The  principal  apologetic  treatise  in  this  era  was  the 
^^^^^  .  noble  work  of  Augustine,  the  *'  City  of  God,*'  the  first  at*  i 
^S^  o*  tempt  in  Christian  times  at  something  like  a  philosophy 
of  history.  In  410^  a  thrill  of  dismay  went  through  the 
empire  at  the  news  of  the  capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  tJhe 
Goth.  The  foundations  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  the 
fall  of  the  eternal  city.  Complaints  broke  out  with  renewed  vehe- 
mence against  the  religion  whose  God  had  failed  to  shield  Borne 
from  the  appalling  disaster,  and  against  its  disciples  who  had  for- 
saken the  divinities  of  the  ancient  system.  To  meet  this  assault, 
Augustine  composed  hia  work,  which  embraces,  also,  a  positive  ex- 
planation and  vindication  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  refers  to  tern* 
Me  calamities  that  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  Bepublic,  and  of  the 
earlier  Caijmrs.     He  ineistB  that  diaasters  may  have  a  disciplinary 
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value  greater  ihan  their  cost  He  imdertakea  to  show  ibat  there 
are,  and  have  been  from  the  begmnmg,  two  great  communities  or 
cities,  the  city  of  God,  comprising  mthin  it  all  hia  true  worskLpperB, 
aod  the  citj  of  the  world,  whose  denizens  may  prosper  in  this  life  but 
have  no  paii  in  the  future  and  everlasting  blessedness  of  the  right- 
eous, A  Spanish  presbyter,  Orosiua,  a  contemporary  of 
Augustine,  wrote  a  briefer  work  in  the  same  general  strain. 
Among  the  proofs  adduced  by  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  and  other  de- 
iTuofmoi  fenders  of  the  gospel,  were  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the 
Chrtrtianitj.  £|postles,  which  excludcs  the  idea  of  deception  on  their 
part ;  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  and  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  face  of  almost  invincible  obstacles.  Worthy  of 
notice  is  Augustine's  idea  of  a  miracle  as  an  event  which  excites  an 
unwonted  degree  of  astonishment ;  although  natural  events^  since 
tbey,  too,  spring  just  as  directly  from  the  will  of  God,  would  occa- 
sion the  same  feeling,  if  they  were  not  famiiiar. 

Scholars  like  Jerome  and  Ruhnus  knew  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  aijocryphal  and  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Teata- 
_  ment,  but  their  knowledj^e  of  this  distinction  did  not 
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diffuse  itself.  Augustiue  quotes  the  two  classes  of  books 
indiscriminately.  Both  are  included  in  the  Est  of  books  sanctioned 
as  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  397.  The 
same  council  includes  in  the  canon  all  the  Antilegomena^ 
or  books  that  had  been  doubted  by  some.  These  were 
all  recognized  by  Jerome  and  Augustiue.  The  day  of  critical  in- 
quiry and  discussion  was  passing  by,  and  the  drift  was  towards 
uniformity  on  all  points  of  this  nature.  The  Church  of  Rome  now 
received  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  it  had  rejected  ;  and 
in  the  East,  after  the  sixth  century,  the  Apocalypse,  which  had 
not  been  received  by  leading  theologians,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  takes  its  place  in  the  can  on »  Tlie 
jnnpimtioa  doctriue  of  Verbal  iuspii'ution  was  widely  prevalent,  and 
"i*»  i»iteni">'  was  even  held  by  many  to  extend  to  the  Septuagiut  ver- 
sion. Mystical  and  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
were  much  in  vogue.  In  the  Antiochian  school,  in  such  writers  as 
Theodore  and  Chrysoatom,  the  view  taken  of  inspiration  allows 
much  more  to  the  human  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  among  them  there  is  a  sounder  method  of  exegesis. 
Tradition  as  a  source  of  knowledge  as  to  apostolic  teach* 
iug  was  highly  valued  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  every- 
thing thus  transmitted  was  thought  to  be  contained,  in  some  form* 
either  clear  or  obscure,  in  the  Scriptures.     Vincent  of  Lerins  laid 
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down  OB  the  note  of  catholic  or  orthodox  doctrine,  that  it  is  always^ 
everywhere,  and  by  all  believed — quod  semper^  ubiqus 
oKtfaoiiodcMs  ei  ah  omnibus  credttum  esL  In  the  Latin  Church  this 
rule  has  been  regai'ded  as  sound,  although  it  wiia 
used  by  the  author  as  a  bulwark  for  the  Semi-Pelagian  opinion. 
AuthoriiT  "^^  authority  of  general  councils  was  recognized  aa 
ofcouncUB  supreme,  they  heing  under  the  speciid  gtiidanco  of  the 
Holy  Ghosi  They  do  not  add  to  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  define  what  has  been  revealed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  Au- 
gustine holds  that  the  decisions  of  a  council  may  be  improved  by  a 
later  conned  ;  but  whether  such  improvement  may  include  cor^J 
reotion  is  not  stated.  His  theory  is  that  a  general  council  simply! 
gives  definite  form  to  a  conviction  to  which  the  Church,  through  a 
process  of  investigation  and  reflection,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit^  haa  been  previously  led.  Behind  the  councd  is  the  univer* 
sal  Cliristian  consciousness  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  progress^ 

Augustine  hdd  down  the  maxim  that  **  faith  precedes  knowl- 
edge ;  **  that  is,  a  living  experience  of  the  gospel  is  requLsite  for  in- 
iwith  md  ^^B^  t  in  to  i  ts  m  eanin  g.  It  m  mean  t  that  w  e  sh  ould  u  n  der- 
"*^""  stand  the  truth,  but  the  practical  appropriation  of  it  is 

fijTst  in  order.  The  era  of  critical  scholarship  was  vanishing,  anJ 
reverence  for  Church  authority  was  growing.  AuguatiDe  says  thaij 
he  should  not  believe  the  gospel,  if  he  were  not  moved  thereto  by^ 
Authofitj  of  ^^®  authority  of  the  ChurcL  He  looks  on  the  Church  as 
the  ohurch-  ^  sufficient  voucher  for  the  canon  and  the  authorized  in- 
terpreter of  its  contents.  In  this  period,  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
were  mud ti plied,  and  the  laity  were  exhorted  to  read  it.  Yet  i 
we  approach  the  close  of  the  period,  the  custom  of  reading  it  it  1 
seen  to  be  passing  away,  partly  from  the  incoming  of  barbarism, 
and  partly  because  the  prevalence  of  allegorical  iuierprotation  ere* 
ated  the  feeling  that  a  layman  could  not  understand  it. 

Along  with  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  necessity  for  a  first  eauae,  aud  from  the  evidences  of  design, 
proofaoftiio  Augustiue  sceks  to  frame  a  demonstrative  argument, 
tMingofOwi.  ijag©^  OQ  the  philosophicid  doctrine  of  realism,  and  Boe- 
tius  makes  a  like  attempt  on  the  same  foundation,  which  was  de- 
rived from  Plato.  Our  knowledge  of  God*  according  to  Avigustine, 
is  relative  ;  that  is,  we  know  him  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  only 
in  the  revelation  of  himself,  which  is  shaped  to  correspond  to  the 
limited  measure  of  our  understfmding.  In  him  the  attributes  are 
Anpda  sod  neither  distinguiahed  from  one  another,  nor  from  the  sub* 
iVoon«.         stance  of  his  being.     Angels  and  demons  are  the  instru 
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menta  of  hia  will,  for  dispensing  mercies  and  eiecuting  judgments 
Angela  were  divided  into  three  general  and  nine  special  classes. 
The  first  clear  sanction  of  the  invocation  of  angels,  as  intercessorSp 
hi  in  Ambrose  In  the  sijtth  eeutnrj,  churches  were  dedicated  by 
Justinian,  and,  also,  in  Gaul,  to  the  Archangel  Michael  As  the 
homage  of  angels  spread,  the  scriptural  prohibitions  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  creature  were  avoided  or  evaded  by  distinctions  in  the 
kind  and  degree  of  worship  which  is  offered  to  different  orders  of 
supernal  beings.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  common  people 
would  clearly  comprehend,  or  faithfully  observe,  these  theological 
distinctions. 

On  the  subject  of  redemption,  it  was  still  the  doctrine  that 
CJhrist,  in  aome  way,  has  rescued  us  from  the  hands  of  Satan.  The 
posterity  of  Adam,  it  was  said  by  Augustine,  by  the  lawa 
of  war,  share  in  the  lot  of  their  parent  Adam,  who  gave 
himself  up  a  c^iplive  to  Satan.  They  must  be  liberated,  not  by  dint 
of  power,  but  by  righteous  means.  Sjitan  exceeded  his  power  in 
filaying  Jesus,  and  lost  all  right  over  believers  in  him.  By  others, 
it  was  said  that  Christ  discharged  a  debt  due  to  God  from  the  sin* 
ner.  GodB  truth  and  his  love  were  both  maintuined  through  the 
work  of  Christ,  Cyiil  of  Alexandria  says  that  he  bore  the  curse  of 
sin  which  rested  on  us.  Much  was  made  of  the  physical  union  of 
Christ  with  humanity^  whereby,  as  it  was  believed,  immortal  life, 
including  the  glorified  body  received  at  the  resurrection,  ai*e  im- 
parted to  his  followers.  He  leavens,  as  it  were,  with  a  life*giving 
F&ttbaod  influence  the  race  into  which  he  enters.  Faith  was  al- 
'"f*"-  most  universally  made  a  synonym  of  orthodoxy,  so  that 

good  works  must  be  conjoined  with  faith  as  the  condition  of  aal- 
vatiom  Baptism  is  necessary,  and  for  sins  after  baptism  penance 
ifortniHnd  ^  requisite.  Mortal  were  distinguished  from  venial 
irttniaj  sin*.  g£jjg  .  ^^^^  former  iuvolvc  the  forfeiture  of  grace,  and,  un- 
less repented  of,  bring  perdition.  In  the  fourth  century  the  cus- 
tom began  of  invoking  deceased  martyrs  and  asking  for  their 
prayers.  With  this  habit,  it  has  already  been  explained,  the  rev* 
erence  for  their  relics  and  images  was  enhanced. 

In  confuting  the  Donatists,  who  claimed  that  the  note  of  the 
true  Church  was  the  holiness  of  its  members,  Augustine  set  forth 
TbAiiousof  catholicity  as  the  real  and  principal  criterion.  By  tlua 
«thoiicitj.  i^g  meant  that  the  Church  is  the  visible  society,  spread 
over  the  earth,  and  having  within  it  the  apostolic  sees.  This 
Church,  he  claimed,  is  to  be  caEed  holy,  even  if  it  contain  within 
it  lUivvui-thy  members,  who,  although  in  it,  are  not  of  it     The  tares 
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must  be  left  to  grow  witL  the  wheat  The  Church  held,  moreover, 
against  the  Donatists,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  inde- 
pendent  of  the  character  of  the  officiating  minister.  Baptism  by 
one  who  is  pronounced  a  heretic  will  save  a  man  only  in  case  he 
afterwards  enters  into  coramunion  with  the  catholic  body.  The 
central  i>oiiit  of  Church  authority ^ — the  cuimeti  auctoritaJtu — Angus- 
Theiwof  ^^^  places  in  the  see  of  Peter  at  Rome,  Yet  in  one 
Rome,  place  he  makes  Christ  himself  to  be  the  *'  rock,**  in  the 

declai-atiou  of  the  Lord  to  Peter,  although  elsewhere  he  interprets 
the  rock  as  denoting  Peter. 

The  BacramentSj  the  visible  signs  and  vehicles  of  an  invidble 
grace  which  accompanies  them,  were  especially  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  although  the  term  "  sacrament  "  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  marriage,  the  ordination  of  priests, 
to  Old  Testament  usages,  including  the  Sabbath  and 
Through  the  influence  of  Augustine,  the  doctrine 
came  to  prevail  in  the  West  that  iinbaptized  iiifants  are 
lost  Their  punishment,  he  taught,  is  not  merely  negQ^^f 
tive,  or  the  deprivation  of  good,  but  is  3'et  of  the  mildest  sort^' 
Tran substantiation  was  not  taught.  The  prevailing  tenet  respect- 
Thp  Lord**  "^S  *^i^  Lord's  Supper  was  that  the  glorified  Christ  unites 
Sapper.  himself  with  the  bread  and  the  wine,  as  the  Logos  once 

entered  into  humanity.  They  become  in  us  the  seed  of  a  glorified 
body,  the  source  of  immortal  life.  The  Lord  s  Supper  was  an  offer- 
ing \o  God,  so  held  at  first  io  a  figurative  sense,  and  afterwards 
literally.  Prayers  at  the  Lord's  Supper  were  considered  to  be 
remarkably  efficacious. 

The  transference  of  the  pious  dead  in  Hades  to  paradise,  by  Je- 
sus, in  the  interv^al  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  was  still  an 
accepted  belief  The  phrase,  **  He  descended  into  Hades^'* 
was  not  generally  found  in  the  Apostles*  Creed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centur}'.  The  introduction  of  the  doctrine 
Bortrineof  ^^  purgatory  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Augustine, 
ptirgntorjr.  ^Jjq  suggcsted  that  imperfect  Christians  may  be  purified 
in  the  intermediate  state,  hy  purgatorial  fire,  from  their  remaining 
sin*  His  conjecture  was  converted  into  a  fixed  belief.  Tims  the  in- 
termediate state  was  ti-ansmuted  into  a  purgatory.  All  perfected 
saints,  it  was  now  believed,  and  not  alone  martyrs  with  others  of 
exceptional  sanctity,  as  had  been  formerly  assumed,  go  at  once  to 
heaven. 

Supplication  for  departed  Chris tians  had  been  common  since 
the  second  century.     With  the  spreading  belief  in  purgatory  there 
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was  a  new  motive  for  offering  these  prayers,  since  they  might  pro- 
Prmj«rt lot     ^^^^  ^°  abridgment  of  this  species  of  tormeni     The  be- 


I  for 

^-        lief  ill  apparitions  of  the  tlead,  opposed  by  Cbrysofltom, 
favored  by  Auj^stine,  eatablisbed  itself  in  the  Church.     The  mil- 
lenarian  theory  was  discarded  by  the  educated  class.     The  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  taught  in  the  more 
of  the  rwuT'    refined  Aleximdrian  form  by  the  principal  Greek  theolo- 
gians, but  was  advocated  by  Augustine  with  a  grotesque 
and  startling  litemlism.     In  the  fourth  century,  restoration  ism, 
or  the  ultimate  sah*ation  of  all,  was  the  opinion  of  theologians  as 
'eminent  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Theodore  of  Mopaueatia,  and 
was  accepted  less  definitely  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.     These  held^ 
with  Ongen,  that  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  reform.     The 
crusade  against  Origan's  teaching  included  restoration  ism  among 
its  objects  of  attack.     From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  thk 
doctrine,  which  was  withstood  by  Augustine,  was  discarded. 


CHRimriANnT  had  become  the  religfion  of  the  old  natioDS  of  the 
empire  and  of  those  Teutonic  peoples  who  came  down  from  the 
north  and  settled  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  The  gos- 
cSSSlity.  P^l  was  now  to  extend  its  influence  into  regions  where 
the  Romau  arms  had  never  penetratedj  or  whence  they 
had  receded  at  the  first  alarm  from  the  barbarian  invaders.  Anglo* 
Saxon  England,  Germany,  and  the  new  natione- along  the  Danube 
were  to  be  reached  by  the  Christian  faith.  In  this  period,  also,  it 
was  to  receive  a  terrific  blow  in  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
the  victorious  march  of  Islam  over  Syria,  Falestine,  Africa,  and 
Spain. 

The  Christianity  which  was  to  accomplish  this  work  of  conver- 
aion,  and  to  come  into  conflict  with  these  opposing  forces,  had,  nn- 
Bwvnenite  happily,  paitcd  with  its  ancient  purity  and  simplicity. 
^™««r  off  The  kingdom  of  God  had  become  identified  with  the  vis- 
ible  Church,  through  whose  mediation,  it  was  thought^ 
salvation  was  alone  possible,  and  obedience  to  whose  laws  was 
often  the  sura  of  the  requirements  laid  on  converta  The  relig- 
ious training  of  the  mediseval  peoples  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Jews  under  the  completed  hierarchical  system.  But  the  inner,  hv- 
ing  principle  of  the  gospel  was  still  in  being,  and  was  powerful 
enough  to  survive,  despite  obscurations,  and  to  preserve  the  ele- 
ments of  a  purifyiiig  reaction.  The  development  ol  Christianity 
Timite  ftnd  n  was  influenced  in  an  important  manner  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  German  nations,  and  especially  of  those  who 
dwelt  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  Roman  traditions. 
In  their  sense  of  personal  independence^  in  their  courage,  faith 
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Mneae  aoJ  purity,  the  Germans  excelled  other  barbariaii  tribes. 
The  Teutonic  religion  reflects  the  strength  ftnd  warlike  propensi- 
ties of  the  peoples  to  whom  it  belonged  The  voluptuous  and  ef- 
feminate side  of  the  classic  mythology  is  absent.  The  religion  of 
the  Germans  is  closely  lillied  t*j  that  of  the  Scandin avians,  with 
which  we  are  made  acquiiiiited  in  the  Ed  das.  The  more  promi- 
nent divinities  are  recalled  in  the  names  of  the  four  days  of  the 
week :  Tuesday  (named  from  TLiiu,  god  of  w^ir) ;  Wednesday  (from 
Woden,  the  chief  ilivinity,  the  god  of  the  air  and  sky,  the  giver  of 
fruits,  and  delighting  in  battle) ;  Thursday  (from  Thor,  the  Scandi- 
navian equivalent  of  Bonar,  the  god  of  thunder  and  the  weather, 
armed  with  a  hammer  and  thunderbolt)  ;  Friday  (from  Freyr, 
Scandinavian  for  Fro,  god  of  love).  The  name  Easter  also  comes 
from  Ostara,  goddess  of  the  morning  Hght,  or  of  the  return  of  the 
Bun  in  spring*  The  popular  belief  in  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  elves, 
which  lingered  for  ages,  recalls  to  remembrance  the  lesser  Teu- 
tonic divinities.  The  Germans  were  the  Protestants  of  heathen 
nations.  Deep  woods  were  often  their  only  teraplea  It  was  the  . 
tnyterioufl,  and  not  the  fiensuous,  that  called  out  reverence.  They 
consecrated  venerable  trees  to  their  goda  Unlike  the  Celts  they 
had  no  powerful  priesthood.  Every  head  of  a  family  might  per- 
form the  rites  of  worship  in  his  own  household  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  priest  of  the  community.  Women  were  held  to  be 
peculiarly  wise  and  skilful  in  learning  the  will  of  the  gods.  This 
feeling  also  manifested  itself  in  a  belief  in  witches,  a  belief  which 
unhappily  long  survived  the  decay  of  the  Teutonic  religion.  As 
was  the  custom  with  other  savage  tribes,  human  victims  were 
Bometimes  slain  in  the  sacrifices.  Brave  warriors  expected  at  death 
to  be  received  in  Walhalla,  where  they  were  to  sit  at  banquet  with 
the  gods. 

Christianity  hail  to  overcome  many  obstacles  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Germans.  It  not  only  aimed  to  supplant  the  gods 
otMtadeato  'whom  they  had  been  taught  by  their  fathers  to  honor, 
SftbToS^**"  and  to  whom  they  traced  the  lineage  of  their  kinga^  but 
w*»*^  it  seemed  to  threaten  their  national  independence.     It 

was  brought  to  them  by  ecclesiastics  who  were  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power  ;  its  services  were  held  for  the  most  part  in  Latin  ;  and  its 
converts  were  generally  required  to  look  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
their  lord  in  spiritual  things*  They  were  told  by  the  missionai-iea 
— men  of  ascetic  manners  and  frequently  of  narrow  views^that 
their  own  gods  were  demons,  and  that  to  worship  them  was  a 
damnable  sin,  for  which  their  ancestors  were  euflfering  eternal  tor- 
10 
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nieDts*  Later  in  this  period,  among  the  Frisians  and  Saions  on 
the  contineiit,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  En^^kud,  Chiiatianity 
was  looked  upon  aa  the  badge  of  skverj  to  a  foreign  despot,  and 
all  the  patriotism  of  the  people  was  awakened  in  the  defence  alike 
of  their  homes  and  of  their  goda 

And  yet^  notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  the  Germans  were 
rapidly  converted  to  the  piiDciples  of  Christiainty,  It  has  been 
Aid*  in  the  BUggested  that  perhaps  the  old  religion  was  insensibly 
oonvemion  of  losing  its  liold  upon  their  minda  Political  influenced 
and  the  intermarriage  of  prineea  had  also  much  to  do 
with  the  introduction  and  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  vaiious 
tribes*  The  minds  of  the  rude  multitiidea  were  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  wonder-working  relics.  Marvels  occurred  in  their  presence, 
which  their  fancies  or  theii*  fears,  wrought  upon  by  the  stories  of 
the  missionaries,  readily  accepted  as  miraculous  attestations  of  the 
truth  of  the  new  religion.  That  holy  men  could  work  miracles  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubted.  Even  misaionaricB  like  Boniface  and 
Ansgar,  although  disclaiming  such  supernatural  gifts  for  themselves, 
believed  that  others  possessed  them. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  first  who  now  became  objects  of  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  Church.  They  did  not  receive  Christianity 
Cooycr«ion  oi  ^^^^  ^^  Britoos,  becausG  in  the  bitter  struggle  which 
^•Mgio-  attended  their  conquest  of  Britain  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
were  driven,  step  by  step,  back  to  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  and  with  them  went  their  civilisation  and  religion.  In 
Ireland,  however,  **  the  island  of  the  saints,"  were  preparing  influ- 
ences that  would  help  in  bringing  a  part  of  England  again  under 
the  influences  of  the  gospeL  From  Ireland  Columba  went  out  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  converted  the  Northern  Piets. 
Upon  the  island  of  Hy,  given  by  them,  he  founded  the  monastery 
of  lona,  which  had  the  highest  reputation  for  tbe  learning  and  piety 
of  its  inmates. 

But  Christianity  was  to  come  to  the  Ajiglo-Saxous  first  from 
Home.  Gregory,  an  abbot  of  a  Roman  convent,  was  attracted  by 
the  faces  of  some  young  captives  in  the  slave-markei,  Tmdition 
said  that  when  informed  that  they  were  Angles,  he  exclaimed ; 
"  Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  He  forthwith  became  interested  for 
the  conversion  of  their  countninen,  and  altbough  he  was  prevented 
from  going  to  them  himself  as  a  missionary,  he  did  not  forget 
crmmmion  of  them  when  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  Bt  Peter. 
Bttieibert,  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  who  had  married  Bertha,  a 
IVankish  princess,  allowed  her  to  observe  freely  the  rites  of  her  reli 
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gion.  At  this  opportune  momeDt,  Gregory  sent  the  abbot  Augus- 
tine, with  n  numerous  trdn  of  followers,  as  miBsionaries  to  the 
English.  After  some  delays  they  landed  on  the  island  of  Thanet, 
east  of  Kent  It  waa  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  the  legions 
of  the  empire  had  been  withdrawn,  and  now  this  band  of  monks 
came  to  reunite  the  country  to  Rome,  not,  however,  to  the  seat  of 
imperial  but  of  spiritual  authority.  The  king  hastened  to  meet 
Augustine,  but,  fearful  of  magic,  received  him  and  his  companions 
in  the  open  air.  The  simple  and  unsellish  hfe  of  the  monks  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  alj^  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
impressed  by  the  mysterious  ritual  and  by  the  mu'aclea  which  they 
believed  that  the  missionaries  performed*  Ethelbert  gave  Augus^ 
tine  a  residence  in  Canterbury.  He  soon  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  his  wife  and  of  the  preachers.  -His  conversion  led  multitudes 
to  embrace  ChrLstianity.  Augustine,  who  now  received  episcopal 
consecration,  carried  out  the  moderate  policy  which  Gregory  had 
ontUued.  Temples  were  changed  into  churches,  and  furnished 
with  relics.  For  heathen  festivals,  there  were  substituted  Chris- 
Uan  festivals  on  sacred  days  of  the  ChnrcL  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
version of  Kent,  Ethelbert  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  o%'er 
Esses*  He  therefore  used  his  influence  to  introduce  Chiistianity 
there.  About  the  year  601,  Augustine  was  made  archbishop,  with 
Anguitiiie  power  not  only  over  the  Enghsh  churches^  but  over  th© 
K^oj»1.7**'  British  likewise.  He  still  resided  in  Canterbury,  Thia 
Canterbury,  place  oud  not  Loudon,  m  Gregory  at  first  intended,  be* 
came,  on  account  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  the  metro- 
pohtan  town.  Augustine  required  of  the  British  conformity  to  the 
Boman  ritual  and  submisBion  to  himself  as  primate.  Being  unable 
to  accompHsh  his  purpose,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened  them  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  After  the  death  of  Ethelbert, 
Christianity  met  with  serious  reverses  in  his  dominions.  But  it  was 
soon  to  find  a  potent  ally  in  the  north*  Edwin,  King  of  Northum- 
brian became  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  England.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Ethelbert,  who  brought  with  her  a  bishop,  Pauhnus, 
The  king,  although  he  abandoned  Paganism,  did  not  immediately 
accept  Christianity*  He  was  finally  moved  to  c^  together  his 
wise  men  to  decide  between  the  two  religions*  At  this  council 
one  of  them  thus  addressed  him:  **The  present  life  of  man  on 
earth,  O  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  that  time  which  m 
unknown  to  us,  like  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the  room 
where  you  sit  at  supper  in  winter.  The  sparrow  flies  in  at  one 
door  and  immediately  out  at  another^  and,  whilst  he  is  within,  is 
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safe  from  the  wintry  Btorm  ;  but  he  soon  passes  out  of  your  sight 
into  the  darkness  from  which  be  had  emerged.  So  this  life  of  man 
appears  for  a  short  space,  but  of  what  went  before^  or  what  ia  to 
follow,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  If,  therefore,  this  new  doctrine 
contains  something  more  certain,  it  seems  justly  to  deserve  to  be 
followed."  The  high-prieBt  of  paganism  was  the  first  to  declare  for 
Ciuistianity,  Northumbria  had,  however,  become  Christian,  but,  a 
Northnmbri^  ^^^  years  before,  it  lost  its  power  through  the  rise  of  the 
mad  Misrci*.  heaOien  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Paulinua  fled  to  the  south. 
Soon  another  champion  was  raised  up  in  King  Oswald,  and  under 
him  the  Irish  missionaries  from  Columba  s  monastery  at  lona  car- 
ried on  the  work  left  by  Faulinus.  Aidon  was  made  bishop,  and 
given  a  residence  at  Lindesfame*  But  Christianity  was  not  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  Mercia  until  Oswin,  Oswald's  successor,  defeated 
the  Mercians  in  655.  In  the  meantime  devoted  men  had  carried 
the  gospel  to  the  other  nations  of  the  island. 

As  soon  as  political  affairs  in  the  north  were  in  a  more  settled 
condition,  strife  arose  between  tlie  British  and  the  Romish  church- 
Strife  botw«o  m^n*  Colmau,  who  now  presided  over  the  Northum- 
sioifebri»*  brifi^  see  which  Aidan  had  held,  was,  like  his  prede- 
timnity.  cesBor,  of  the  Scottish  persuasion.     The  differences  in 

ecclesiastical  customs  between  the  British,  or  Scottish  party,  and 
the  Komanists  hod  become  a  source  of  trouble,  even  dividing  the 
royal  family  upon  the  question  respecting  the  day  on  which  to  ob- 
serve Easter,  Not  to  dwell  on  a  peculiar  style  of  tonsure  in  vogue 
among  the  British^  and  the  non'Observance  of  a  rule  of  celibacy 
by  their  clergy,  the  Easter  question  was  the  most  important  point 
of  conflict  !rhe  British  adliered  to  the  old  method  of  reckoning 
which  had  been  in  use  at  Kome  untO  the  refonn  introduced  by 
Dionysius  Edguus.  Furthermore,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  hold 
Easter  on  the  i4th  of  Nisan^  the  Jewish  lunar  month,  if  that  came 
on  Sunday,  while  in  such  a  case  the  Romans  postponed  the  festi- 
val one  week*  The  British  were  not  Quarto-decimans  iu  the  sense 
which  this  term  had  in  the  second  century,  and  therefore  from 
their  customs  nothing  can  be  inferred  in  favor  of  a  direct  Asi- 
atic origin  for  their  ChurclL  To  adjust  the  differences,  a  con- 
Coiifw«iio*  kt  ference  was  held  at  Whitby  in  G6-i,  in  the  presence  of 
Whitby.  King  Oswin,  between  Colman  and  his  Scottish  friend  a 
on  the  on©  side,  and  the  Saxons,  led  by  the  presbyter  Wilfred, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  on  the  other.  The  king  decided 
for  Borne,  influenced  probably  by  a  reverence  for  the  divine  au* 
thority  diaimed  for  it,  although  he  eipressed  his  feeling  as  a  fear 
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that  St  Peter,  who  had  the  keys,  would  otherwise  exclude  hiin 
from  heaven.  Colman  and  hie  followers  forthwith  left  the  see 
of  St.  Aidao  and  went  back  to  Ion  a.  The  decision  had  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  subaeqnent  history  of  the  English  Church. 
The  more  free  spirit  of  the  British,  which  would  have  proved 
powerful  in  resietiog  the  eucroachmentB  of  Rome,  waa  driven 
out  Yet  the  Clmrch  was  perhaps  saved  from  perilouH  irreg- 
ularities, and  brought  into  close  counection  with  the  development 
of  the  civilixation  and  Christianity  of  Europe. 

The  Irish  cloisters,  still  famous  for  learning,  continued  to  at- 
tract many  English  youth,  until  Theodore  of  Taimia,  a  man  of 
School!  ld       Bcliolarly  abilities,  was  sent  to  England  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  confirm  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  to  in- 


troduce  schools.  Wilfred,  Archbiahop  of  York,  was  also 
instrumental,  despite  the  troubles  brought  upon  him  by  the  jealousy 
of  Theodore,  in  promoting  the  same  ends.  The  schools  planted 
by  Theodore  were  celebrated  for  their  successful  devotion  to  learn- 
ing. In  tliem  the  Greek  liuiguag©  was  cultivated.  The  most  noted 
schokr  of  the  age  was  a  monk,  who  spent  his  days  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Yarrow.  It  was  the  Venerable  Bede,  to  whom  we  owe 
much  of  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  English  Church.  The 
beginnings  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  were  made.  Bihle  stories, 
turned  into  a  simple  and  vigorous  verse  by  Cfedmon,  were  circu- 
lated everywhere  among  the  common  people. 

The  cloisters  which  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
bound  men  together  by  the  monastic  tie,  and  gave  rise  to  a  con- 

Bcionsnesa  of  unity  which  was  helpful  in  its  influence  on 
ui«  B^on  the  political  growth  of  Enghind.  The  national  idea  also 
^^^^^-  found  an  embodiment  iu  the  allegiance  of  all  churches 
to  the  one  see  of  Cantorbuiy.  The  close  dependence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  upon  Rome  was  gradually  weakened  as  it  ceased  to 
be  a  missionary  church,  and  as  the  English  kings,  like  their  Ger- 
man contemporaries,  began  to  grasp  authority  in  Church  affiiira. 
The  Papa!  see,  however,  still  enjoyed  more  power  and  respect  in 
England  tlian  .among  the  other  German  nations.  The  constant  ef- 
forts made  to  reunite  the  old  British  Church  to  Home  were  with- 
out permanent  results  until  the  conquest  of  L-eland  and  Wales  by 
Henry  11. 

Christianity  had  been  preached  at  an  early  period  in  the  Roman 

parts  of  Germany,     The  influence  of  the  heroic,  disint^r- 

la Germany:    ested  bcnevolence  of  such  men  as  Severiu,  who  about 

^         the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  labored  near  the  Dair 
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ube,  had  commended  the  gospel  to  those  who  were  endiiring  the 
distreaa  coosequent  on  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  the  general 
breaking  up  of  society.  Many  monks  came  over  from  England  and 
Ireland,  of  whom  Columban  was  the  most  influential  While  in 
Burgundy  he  founded  several  monasteriea,  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  that  of  Luxeuil  The  degenenicy  of  the  Frankish  ec- 
clesiastics  brought  him  into  conflict  with  them.  They  made  his 
Irish  custom  of  observing  Easter  a  pretext  for  attack.  In  the  con- 
troversy which  followed  with  Rome,  he  showed  a  firm  and  inde- 
pendent  spiritp  He  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  the  vices  of  the 
Burgundian  ruling  family.  For  this  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  laboring  in  Switzerland  and  Northern 
Italy.  The  name  of  a  Swiss  canton,  St  QnJl^  recalls  that  of  hia 
foremost  disciple. 

A  Buccessfid  missionary  work  was  finally  established  in  West 
Friesland  through  the  labors  of  Willibrord,  a  Saxon  monk.  Ha 
was  made  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  devoted  himself  with 
self-sacrificing  zeal  to  the  work  of  his  diocese  until  his 
death  in  739.  Others  also  strove  to  spread  Christ ianity  in  these 
regions,  but  their  work  lacked  method,  and  its  results  were  often 
swept  away  by  sudden  incursions  of  pagan  Saxons  or  Frisiana  It 
seemed  necessary  that  a  practical  man  should  appear  who  should 
give  direction  and  permanence  to  the  missionary  efforts  and  should 
organize  Christian  institutions,  Germany  found  its  much-needed 
apostle  in  Boniface,  or  Winifred,  an  English  monk.  Hia 
very  faults  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  task 
which  he  set  before  him.  1  Ha  had  an  exaggerated  esteem  for  tho 
external  unity  of  the  Oiiirch  and  for  its  ordinances.  He  was  ready 
t<j  render  a  devout  homage  to  the  papal  office.  This  legalism^  so 
characteristic  of  the  times,  was  in  him  somewhat  rebeved  by  a 
spirit  of  genuine  Christian  piety,  and  by  a  morality  so  strict  that 
he  did  not  withhold  his  censure  of  the  vices  and  superstitions 
prevalent  at  Rome  itself.  Boniface  gained  his  first  missionary  sue* 
cesses  among  the  Hessians  in  T22.  The  Pope,  Gregory  H.,  saw  in 
him  a  useful  instrument  for  advancing  the  interests  of  Romish 
Christianity  in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  of  counteracting  the  ir- 
regularities and  heresies  introduced  by  the  Irish  missionaries.  He 
therefore  made  him  bishop,  at  the  same  time  exacting  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him  and  his  successors  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  pledge  to  resist  all  departing  from  the  order  of  the 
Church*  The  Pope  recommended  him  to  tbe  protection  of  the 
Frankish  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  Charles  TVrartel,  without  which  he 
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and  his  monks  would  have  frequently  been  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  Pagans,  Bouiface  now  resumed  his  misaionaiy  labors*  An 
ancient  oak,  consecrated  to  the  goil  of  thunder,  proved  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  work  in  Upper  Hesse,  Tlxe  people  were 
accustomed  to  regard  it  with  peculiar  awe,  and  to  gather 
near  by  in  their  popular  assemblies.  Assisted  by  his 
followers,  Bouiface  hewed  it  down  in  the  presence  of  the  aston- 
ished  Pagans,  and  out  of  the  timber  built  a  church.  His  ^vork  in 
Hesse,  and  later  in  Thuringia,  was  so  succesBful*  and  his  usefulness 
to  the  Pope  so  apparent,  that  Gregory  HI*  made  him  Archbishop 
ormuikatioii  ^^^  Apostolic  Yicar.  He  now  proceeded  to  regulate  the 
of  tbeOflT-      ecclesiastical  aflfeirs  of  Germany,     But  it  was  not  possi- 

Bum  Charcli.  *  * 

ble,  during  Charles  Martel^s^  Efe,  fully  to  establish  his 
authority  as  papal  legate.  Carloman  and  Pepin,  however,  earnestly 
co-operated  with  him  in  his  efforts  at  reform.  In  742  he  assembled 
the  first  German  counciL  He  also  undertook  to  reform  the  Prank- 
ish Church*  The  fame  of  the  good  work  which  he  did  there  is 
somewhat  tarnished  by  his  efforts  to  bnng  to  submission  or  pun- 
ishment men  like  Adelbert,  the  Fi*ank,  and  Clement,  a  clergyman 
from  Ireland,  who  retained  a  more  independenfc  Christian  spirit  in 
their  opinions  and  lives.  In  745  he  made  Mentz  the  seat  of  his 
archiepiscopal  reaidence.  In  753,  moved  by  a  restless  desire  to 
preach  among  the  people  whom  he  had  sought  to  convert  in  his  first 
missionarj^  labors,  he  turned  over  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Lullus, 
his  disciple.  Two  years  later,  he  found  a  martyr  s  death  at  the 
jij^jjj^^j^^  hands  of  the  BtiU  pagan  Frisians,  Boniface  ha<:l  estab- 
to  owrnany.  lighed  many  cloisters.  Through  the  efforts  of  his  de- 
voted follower,  Sturm,  there  arose,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  the 
great  monastery  of  Pulda.  The  labors  of  the  monks  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  abbot  gradually  changed  the  character  of  the  whole 
region.  The  schools  which  Boniface  and  his  pupils  established  in 
connection  with  such  monasteries,  did  much  to  promote  the  causa 
of  education  in  Germany, 

In  the  latter  pai't  of  this  century,  attempts  were  made  to  coDvert 
the  Saxons.  They  w^ere  a  warlike,  freedom-loving  people.  They 
«vj^i  ^  associated  Christianity  with  the  hated  Frmikish  domin- 
mmongtiMi      ion.     Tlio  defence  of  their  country  and  their  homes 

against  the  armies  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  their  worship 
against  the  priests  of  the  Church,  was  prompted  by  mingled  im- 
pulses of  patriotism  and  religion.  Ab  fast  as  Charlemagne  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  ho  compelled  them  to  be  baptised.  The  sever- 
est laws  were  enacted  against  a  return  to  the  aiicestral  religiotL 
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Tliese  violent  meaaures  were  opposed  by  Alcuin,  one  of  the  ^viae 
men  wliom  CharlemagDe  gathered  about  him.  The  iubors  of  Luid- 
get  and  WiOehad  were  more  productive  of  real  CbriHtianitj  among 
the  Saxons  than  were  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.  WiUehad's  work 
lay  near  Bremen,  and  there,  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 

of  Wittekind,  a  diocese  was  marked  out  over  which  he  was 

placed  ns  bishop ;  and  yet  it  waa  not  imtil  after  a  series  of 
war3,  lastin^j  for  thirty  years,  that,  in  the  peace  of  Selz,  the  Sarona 

submitted  to  the  FrankiBh  jx^wer  and  to  Christianity. 

The  Btovy  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Avara 
who  dwelt  in  Hungary  ia  similar.  Its  further  progress  to  the 
north  and  e^iat  was  stopped  by  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
Slavonian  tribes. 

In  the  seventh  century  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  East  a 

new  religion.     Inspired  by  the  genius  and  by  the  passionate  fanat- 

,  ,        icism  of  Itohammed,  a  band  of  wailing  Ai'abiau  tribes 

HLoe  of  Mo-  .  .         ^ , 

hamm«dAU'  became  a  nation  bent  on  conquenug  the  world  to  the 
belit^f  in  one  God  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
prophet.  Mohammed  was  born  in  Mecc>a,  probably  in  the  year 
572,  and  passed  his  early  life  in  obscurity.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
tight,  by  his  ma  mage  with  a  wciUtliy  widow,  Kadijiih,  he  was  re- 
lieved to  some  extent  from  worldly  cai'es  and  obtained  leisure  for 
contemplation. 

His  mind  was  shocked  by  the  religions  indifference  and  degen- 
eracy of  the  Arabs.  The  Judaism  and  Christianity  which  had  i>en- 
etrnti^d  into  these  regions  were  debased  in  doctrine  aa  well  as  ener- 
vated in  spiritual  power.  When  alx>ut  forty  years  of  age,  Moham- 
med began,  as  he  believed,  to  receive  from  above  intimations  of 
liis  divine  mission.  At  first  he  ascribed  his  strange  ecslacies,  which 
may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  disorders 
to  which  he  was  aubject,  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  He  was* 
however,  peiisnaded  by  his  wife  tbat  they  were  in  truth  revelations 
from  God.  Convinced  of  his  supernatural  call  as  a  rehgious  re- 
former, lie  began  to  preach  that  *'  There  is  one  God.  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet/*  His  faith  he  named  Islam— resignation  to  the 
divine  wilL  Slowly  believers  gathered  about  him,  the  first  of  whom 
were  his  wife,  his  ronsiu  All  and  his  friend  Abubekhr.  The  power- 
ful Koreishites,  who  were  rulei^  and  elders  in  Mecca,  now  began  to 
Ffi^ht  to  abuse  and  persecute  him.  To  save  his  life,  in  the  year 
Mt^iD*.  ^^22,  he  fled  to  Medina,  This  year  thus  became  the  data 
of  the  Hegira,  or  of  the  prophet*s  flight  from  Mecca  j  aad  from 
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it  the  Mobamme^an  calendar  is  reckoned.  Being  a  man  of  com- 
manding pre&euce,  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  manner,  and  witUal  ati 
enthusiastic  teaclier  and  achiser,  be  soon  became  a  political  leader 
and  rebgions  reformer  in  this  city,  wbicb  was  in  many  wajs  the 
rival  of  Mecca  He  conceived  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Arab  tribes 
by  the  bond  of  a  common  adherence  to  his  cause.  In  tbis  be  so 
far  succeeded  that  he  re-entered  Mecca  in  630,  destroyed  idolatry 
there,  and  thus  won  the  allegiance  of  the  principal  neigbboring 
tribea     Two  years  later  be  died. 

Mohammed  began  witb  the  belief  that  he  was  called  to  extermi- 
nate idolatry  in  Arabia,  and  to  bring  bis  countrymen  back  to  the  true 
chjMig*  of  worship  of  Ood  Soon  after  be  went  to  Medina  he  met 
piui.  ^.-^^  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  from  whom  he 

had  hoped  for  support,  and  thenceforward  was  fired  with  a  fa- 
natical zeal  against  them.  The  last  days  of  his  life  were  tilled 
witb  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  His  i>hm 
seems  to  have  changed.  He  ceased  to  be  a  mere  natiou;U  prophet, 
and  aspired  to  be  the  leatler  of  a  fierce  crusade  against  the  idol- 
atry of  the  world.  Tbere  appeared  in  bim  a  mingUng  of  lofty 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  of  craft  and  cruelty  in  carrying 
forward  bis  own  puii^oscs. 

The  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  Mohammed  are  preserved  in 
the  Koran,  the  record  of  the  revelations  given  to  bim  tln*ougb  the 
T«rwt»of  aiig^l  Gabriel  and  accepted  by  his  followers  as  tbe  word 
MohKnmie-  of  God.  It  was  his  piirpose  to  restore  the  pure  reli- 
gion wbicb  be  believed  that  God  bad  reveided  to  all  tbe 
prophets  from  Abraham  to  Christ.  In  his  religious  ideas  and 
stories  there  is  notbing  original.  Many  of  them  are  derived  from 
the  Jewisb  rabbinical  writers  and  from  the  apocryphal  gospels. 
His  doctrine  of  God  was  the  raonolbeism  of  tbe  Jews,  with  the  idea 
of  holiness  obscured,  and  the  ideas  of  power  and  wdl  emphasized. 
God  rules  everywhere  by  his  omnipotent  energy,  and  yet  he  is  in- 
finitely exalted  above  the  creature.  There  is  no  mediator  to  reveal 
God  to  man,  and  to  bring  man  to  God.  Later,  tbe  importance 
given  to  God's  irresistible  will  led  to  an  extreme  form  of  fatalism. 
The  prophetic  mission  of  Mohammed  was  substituted  for  the  messi- 
anic reign  of  righteousness  and  peace.  The  tornients  of  hell  which 
would  afflict  his  idolatrous  opponents,  Mohammed  pictured  with 
graphic  reabsm,  while  for  the  faithful  he  depicted  tbe  joys  of  a 
sensual  paradise.  His  descriptions  of  the  future  existence  were 
not,  however,  without  some  more  spiritual  features ;  and  the  po- 
lygamy which  he  allowed  was  much  better  than  the  unbridled  con- 
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cubinage  wliich  had  prevailed  in  Arabia,  He  accepted  much  that 
he  knew  of  the  Old  Testament  saints^  and  acknowledged  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  Christ,  although  he  rejected  with  scorn  the  doc 
trine  of  his  divinity.  Later  in  his  career  he  was  loud  in  his  con- 
demnatioo  of  both  Jews  and  ChristiaDs  for  their  hardness  of  heart 
in  not  beliedng  in  his  own  divine  calling. 

Under  the  caliphs,  who  were  the  euccessora  of  Mohammed^  and 
who  combined  the  functions  of  emperor  and  pope,  the  dominion! 
^^^  of  the  Moslems  I'apidlj  extended.  According  to  the  in- 
ttobuaraedaii  junctions  of  the  prophet,  heathen,  apostates,  and  schis- 
matics were  to  be  exterminated,  while  Jews  and  Chns- 
tians  were  given  the  choice  of  the  Koran,  trihute,  or  death.  The 
Arabian  armies  w^ere  full  of  unquenchable  fanaticism,  and  a  thirst 
(or  plunder  and  dominion,  Thej  were  terrible  in  attack,  but  mild 
in  victory.  The  favorite  battle-cry  of  one  of  their  gi-eat  leaders 
was :  "  Fight,  fight^Paradise>  Paradise."  To  the  victor  and  the 
*lain  aUke  the  delights  of  heaven  were  promised.  The  successors 
of  Mohammed  united  all  the  Arabs  under  their  bannera  The 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  poorly  supported  by  the  emperor, 
feE  an  easy  prey  to  the  furious  invaders.  By  637  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  were  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Africa,  weakened  by 
doctrinal  dissension,  was  next  invaded  and  conquered.  The  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  did  not  faro  any  better.  Persia  shared  the 
fate  of  Syria  and  Africa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  Saracens  passed  over  into  Spain^  and  in  eight  years  completed 
ih©  conquest  of  that  country.  Then  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
occupied  the  south  of  GauL  The  Mohammedan  power  seemed  to 
he  encircling  Christendom,  and  threatening  to  destroy  the  Church 
.tnd  Christianity  itself.  But  upon  the  plains  between  Tours  and 
iMTiatorthe  Poicfciers,  Charles  with  his  Austrasian  Franks  met  and 
jfoiiemi,  739.  defeated  them  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  ever  afterwards 
ijalled  Martel,  or  the  Hammer.  The  tide  was  stemmed.  Europe 
was  saved  from  the  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the  disciples  of  tha 
Arabian  prophet. 

The  Ai-ahians  had  an  indirect  but  important  influence  on  Chris* 
iianity  by  their  devotion  to  the  arts  and  BcienceB.  Their  schools, 
two  of  which  were  established  at  Granada  and  Cordova,  were 
excellent,  and  attracted  many  Jewish  and  Christian  3choIara«( 
Christians  were  tolerated  in  their  countries  as  long  as  they  paid 
tribute,  offered  no  insidt  to  the  Moslem  faith^  and  did  not  attempt 
to  make  proselytee  from  its  votaries. 


The  relation  between  Cburch  and  State  in  the  newly  formed 
Teutonic  nations,  altliough  it  was  to  some  extent  modified  bj  the 

character  and  rising  institution b  of  each  people^  was>  on 
gmrch  ftnd     the  wbolc,  similar  to  that  subsisting  in  the  old  Boman 

empire  after  the  time  of  Constantine.  Among  the  Franks, 
imtil  the  later  yeai-a  of  this  period,  the  Church  was  involved  in  the 
confusion  of  the  State  and  largely  dominated  by  political  influ- 
ences. The  biBhops  and  abbots,  while  nominally  exempt  from 
military  service,  were  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  the  developing  feu- 
dal relations,  and  were  in  many  cases  scarcely  distinguiahable  in 
their  aims  or  their  morals  from  the  great  lay  lords.  Consequently 
when  Pepin — and  perhaps  the  same  was  true  of  his  predecessor, 
Charles  llartel — ^ wished  to  strengthen  his  military  power,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  resume  ecclesiastical  property,  as  though  it  were  held 
by  a  simple  feudal  tenure.  The  Franks  also  encroached  upon  the 
freedom  of  Church  elections,  despite  the  occasional  resistance  of 
synods.  These  abuses  were,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the  subse- 
quent reforms,  especially  those  undertaken  by  Charlemagne,  In 
England,  although  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  harmoni- 
ous, there  was  no  such  mingling  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  functions. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Anglo-SaxoD  clergy  were 
monks,  they  did  not,  like  some  of  their  Frankish  brethren,  gain  a 
temporal  lordship  over  their  dioceaes.  The  history  of  Spwn  pre- 
sents still  another  peculiarity.  The  monarchy  was  sorely  in  need 
of  moral  support.  The  Church,  therefore,  strove  to  give  it  a  sort  of 
theocratic  sanctity.  Among  the  Franks  for  many  years  provincial 
Bynods  ceased  to  be  convened.  Ctvil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  were 
passed  indiscriminately  at  the  general  assembly  of  noble  vassals, 
both  lay  and  clerical  Such  interaction  in  matters  of  legislation 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  than  of  the  Church.  The 
reforms  of  Boniface  and  Charlemagne  aimed  to  restore  the  earlier 
and  more  orderly  practice.  In  England  separate  councils  were 
held,  at  which  princes  and  ealclormen  were  present,  although  it  is 
probable  that  their  only  function  was  to  confirm  what  the  councils 
did.  The  Church  modified  beneficially  the  rude  conceptions  of 
justice  prevailing  among  the  Teutonic  peoples.     The  good  efifeet 
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was,  lioweveTi  partially  neutralized  by  the  growing  tendency  to 
witlitlraw  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts. 

The  lives  of  the  monks  often  presented  a  striking  contrast  with 
thofie  of  the  BecuJar  clergy.  The  need  of  reformation,  which  was 
not  80  apparent  in  the  raisBion  churches  of  England  and 
Germany^  since  they  were  largely  served  by  monks,  was 
especially  felt  in  the  older  communities,  and  nowhere 
more  than  among  the  Franks.  There  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
were  recruited  largely  from  bondmen,  a  practice  growing  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  government,  but  which  could  not  fail  to  bo 
injurious  to  the  purity  of  the  Churck  To  counteract  the  evil  ten- 
dencies to  a  decline  in  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  priest- 
hood, an  attempt  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  introduce  the  canonical  form  of  living. 
iTie  clergy  were  brought  together  in  one  house  and  placed  under 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  except  that 
the  clergy  were  allowed  to  retain  their  property.  Tlae  leader  in 
ciir^degHTig,  instituting  the  canonicjd  life  was  Chrodegang,  Bishop  ol 
'^'  ^^'  Metz.     The  dioceses  were  in  many  cases  too  large  to  be 

efficiently  managed  by  the  bishops.  Unworthy  men  got  themselves 
ordained  by  unlawful  means,  without  reference  to  a  particular 
church,  and  strolled  about,  making  money  by  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual functions.  Nor  was  this  the  only  source  of  disorder.  The 
BVankish  princes  had  their  court  chaplains,  and  the  nobles  their 
castle  chaplains.  The  result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  was  set  at  naught,  and  the  parish  churches,  being 
frequented  by  the  poor  alone,  lost  their  position  of  respectability* 
Abafusof  Those  men,  or  their  heirs,  who,  as  founders  of  churches 
{Mtramge.  |^^^  hetu  given  a  certain  oversight  over  the  proper 
which  they  hnd  bestowed,  and  the  right  of  uorainating  holders  of  * 
its  livings,  often  wasted  the  posecasions,  sold  the  offices,  and  at- 
tempteil  to  make  the  clergy  in  dependent  of  the  bishop.  The  fact 
of  such  e\ils  gave  rise  to  the  requirement  of  a  stricter  and  more 
frequent  visitation  by  the  bishops,  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  held 
and  a  minute  inquiry  made  into  the  practices  of  both  clergy  and 
laity. 

The  metroiK)litan  constitution,  which  depended  for  its  effective- 
nesB  on  the  existence  of  great  cities  and  a  political  centralization, 
like  that  in  the  Koman  empire,  had  become  undermined 
in  Gaul  daring  the  political  disorder  which  had  long 
prevailed  there.  Boniface,  as  vicar  of  the  pope,  at^ 
tempted   to  re-establish  it,  but  he  was  not  bo  succesaiul  aa  wae 
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Theodore  iu  arranging  and  confii-raing  the  metropolitan  system  of 
Englimtl.  No  Frankish  sec  rivalled  Canterbury  in  fame  and  influ- 
ence* The  bishops  preferred  the  distant  authority  of  Rome  to  that 
of  a  neighboring  metropoHtau,  ud mindful  of  the  fact  thai  thus 
they  were  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  power  which  eventually 
would  prove  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  any  mere  provincial 
or  national  primate. 

The  papal  power  in  this  period  not  only  survived  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  disorder,  but  came  out  of  it  with  added  strength. 
This  Wiis  due  largely  to  the  three  significant  features  of 
its  history  :  the  character  and  foresight  of  its  bishops, 
its  missionary  aeal  which  constantly  won  new  subjects,  and  finally 
its  alliance  with  Pepin»  crowned  Iviag  of  the  Franks.  The  traits 
Poi»Gwiii  first  mentioned  were  combined  in  Gregory  the  Great 
try  I.  gg  ^a^Q  Q  jntm  who  had  sincerely  preferred  the  retire- 

ment of  a  cloister  to  the  |>osition  and  influence  which  wealth  and 
high  birth  conferred  on  him.  From  a  life  of  ascetic  seclusion  he 
had  been  called,  much  against  his  will,  to  one  office  after  another, 
uotil  at  last  he  was  placed  iu  the  chair  of  St.  Peten  A  monk  was 
now  seated  on  the  papal  throne.  Although  not  a  learned  man  he 
attained  to  a  place  among  the  four  great  Latin  fathers.  He  was 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  deep  moral  earnestness  and  fervent  piety  ; 
and  yet  he  was  often  narrow  in  his  views,  confounding  the  king- 
dom of  Qod  with  the  reign  of  the  papacy.  By  his  command,  mis- 
sionaries went  to  England,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  English 
Church,  and  bound  it  closely  to  Borne.  He  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  authority  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
Spanish  Church.  This  Church,  by  the  conversion  of  King  Eec- 
cared  in  589,  was  won  from  adherence  to  the  Arian  heresy.  Later 
a  more  independent  spirit  arose  among  the  Spanish  bishops.  The 
kingi  Witiza,  in  701  forbade  all  appeals  to  Rome.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  these  proceedings  wtis,  however,  prevented  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens,  which  took  place  not  long  afterwards.  Through 
Gregory's  effortB,  Gaul  was  brought  into  closer  connection  with 
Rome,  and  the  Bishop  of  Aiies  Wfia  made  apostolic  vicar.  With  a 
strong  hand  Gregory  checked  the  heresies  and  disorders  which 
had  crept  into  the  Church.  In  liis  own  diocese  he  was  ©specially 
active,  punishing  the  sahi  of  Church  offices— -simony— and  reform- 
ing the  clergy  and  monastic  orders.  In  Italy,  the  problem  which 
was  so  successfully  brought  to  a  solution  by  later  popes  was  skil- 
fully dealt  with  by  this  pontiflt  Although  nominally  subject  to 
the  Eastern  emperors,  the  popes  received  no  real  protection  from 
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ConstaDfcinople  Against  the  Lombarde,  who,  even  after  the j  became 
Catholics,  continually  threatened  the  exarchate  and  Borne  itsell 
Relation  of  The  relations  between  Gregory  and  the  East  were 
ind  Wrtiw^  strained.  The  Bishop  of  Constantinople^  with  an  orien- 
Cburchoa.  ^  Iq^q  q(  display,  had  assumed  the  title  of  **  Universal 
Patriarch/'  Gregory  protested  against  this  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  see  of  Peter,  and  henceforth  took  the  contrasted  title 
of  "Servant  of  Servants/'  which  his  successorB,  even  the  most  ar- 
rogant, as  well  as  the  meekest  of  them,  have  since  worn. 

The  trouble  did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  Gregory^g  life. 
Later  in  this  century  a  council  at  Constantinople  passed  several 
canons  which  were  particuUrly  unacceptable  to  Rome, 
permitting,  as  they  did,  the  marriage  of  priests,  reaf- 
firming the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  on  the 
rank  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  declaring  against 
pictures  of  the  Iiamb.  Pope  Sergiua  L  forbade  the  proclamation 
of  the  decrees  of  this  council  in  the  West.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  at  length  separated  the  two  Churches.  It 
reached  its  second  stage  when^  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century, 
the  great  controversy  about  images  broke  out.  The  Eoman  Church 
vehemently  defended  those  sacred  emblems,  and  thus  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Eastern  emperor.  pLuitprand,  the  ablest  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  saw  his  opportunity/  The  impregnable  city  of  Ravenna, 
weakened  by  civil  strife  over  the  iconoclastic  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Leo  HX,  issued  in  726,  fell  a  prey  to  his  devout  profes- 
sions as  much  as  to  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  Although  the  city 
was  soon  recaptured,  the  exarchate  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conquert:)r. 

The  pope  now  found  himself  at  enmity  with  his  la%vful  ruler  in 
the  East,  and  exposed  to  the  designs  of  the  Lombard,  whose  power 
was  equally  dangerous^  whether  it  appeared  in  open 
hostility,  or  assumed  the  cloak  of  pious  reverence  and 
friendship*  The  pontiff  anxiously  turned  his  eyes  be- 
yond the  Alps  to  the  Franks,  tlie  defenders  of  Christendom  against 
the  Moslem.  In  741  Gregory  III*  was  obliged  to  appeal,  in  al- 
most piteous  terms,  to  Charles  Martel  for  help.  But  the  death  of 
Charles  that  same  year  left  the  union  of  these  two  great  powers  to 
be  consummated  by  his  son,  Pepin  was  not  satisfied,  like  his 
predecessors^  with  the  mere  possession  of  real  sovereignty  in  the 
Prankish  monarchy  ;  he  desired  the  royal  crown,  which  was  so  un- 
worthily worn  by  the  degenemte  representative  of  the  Merovingian 
Una     He  feared,  however,  that  his  title  would  be  insecure  unless 
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it  ahoiild  receive  an  additional  sanction  Buch  as  the  head  of  th« 
Churcli  oould  bestow.  The  pope  well  understood  the  value  of  a 
Frankish  ally,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  authority  of  St. 
Peter  felt  in  the  affiiirs  of  a  neighboring  people.  By  his 
command  Boniface,  the  apostolic  vicar,  anointed  and 
crowned  Pepin  king;  and  two  years  later  when  his  succesior, 
Stephen,  fled  to  Pepin  for  immediate  aid  against  the  Lombarda^ 
another  and  more  august  coronation  took  place  at 
Rheims,  The  new  king  twice  rescued  Borne  from  the 
hands  of  Aistulf,  the  Lombard  king,  won  back  the  conquered 
lands,  and  gave  them  to  the  Roman  ChurchJ  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long- desired  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  Upon 
the  death  of  Pepin  the  Lombards  again  became  aggressive.  At 
the  call  of  the  pope,  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps,  overturned  the 
hostile  monarchy,  and  eatablished  the  Frankish  rule  in  its  place,  at 
the  same  time  confirming  the  grants  made  by  his  predecessor 
to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church.  Italy  remained  nominally 
subject  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  but  Charlemagne  exercised  impe- 
rial rights  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  the  real  power,  and  of  the 
title  of  Patrician,  wliich  had  been  bestowed  by  the  pope  upon 
his  father  Pepin,  and  later  upon  himself,  and  which,  although 
originfdly  a  name  of  rank,  had  become  a  title  which  conveyed  an 
authority  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  exarchs  at  Ravenna.  The 
climax  of  this  great  historic  drama  was  hastened  by  an  insurrection 
which  nearly  cost  Leo  HL  his  hfe.  Again  the  pope  fled  bej'ond 
the  Alps  to  the  court  of  the  Frankish  monarch.  Charlemagne 
came  to  Borne  to  re-establish  order.  On  Christmas-day,  800,  the 
people  were  gathered  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  to  hear 
mass.  During  the  service  the  pope  suddenly  advanced 
to  Charlemagne  and  crowned  him  emperor  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace.  In  this  act  Leo  appeared  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Roman  people.  They  believed  it  to  be  their  right, 
since  the  empire  had  been  usurped  by  a  woman,  Irene,  to  choose 
Charles,  who  possessed  the  real  power  in  the  West,  as  the  successor 
of  Constantine  VL  Although  the  Roman  empire  had  been  scarcely 
more  than  a  name  in  the  West  for  three  hundred  years,  it  still  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  was  deemed  the 
necessary  counterpart  of  the  true  CathoUc  Church,  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  one»  but  it  manifested  itself  in  two  directions,  the  tem- 
poral through  the  empire,  and  the  spiritual  through  the  papacy. 
On  this  Christmas-day  there  emerged  two  great  co-ordinate  powers, 
which  did  not  long  remain  in  harmony,  and  whose  struggle  for  the 
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mastery,  when  it  came,  absorbed  the  attention  of  Europe  for  threei 
htiodred  yeara  The  part  which  Leo  played  in  tbia  transaction 
gave  plauaibility  to  the  assertion  of  later  popes  that  the  empire 
had  been  transferred  from  the  l^ast  to  the  West  by  the  authorilj 
of  the  see  of  St.  Feter. 


k 


Christianity  had  beconie  so  intermingled  with  elements  of  su* 
perstition  and  legalism  that  it  conld  not  quickly  revolutionize  the 
ButoofChriB^  thoughts  and  practices  of  the  Teutonic  peoplea  Too 
tLftn  life,  often  it  almost  seemed  to  substitute  merely  the  saintu 
and  Mary  for  the  gods,  to  replace  a  few  idols  by  a  multitude  of 
images  and  relica  The  spiritual  truths  of  the  gospel  could  only 
gradually  supplant  the  crude  but  deeply  rooted  polytheistic  ideas. 
The  clergy,  whose  teaching  should  have  inculcated  them,  and 
whose  lives  should  have  exempliBed  them,  were  in  many  cases 
grossly  ignorant  and  immoral 

The  consciousness  of  Christ  as  the  Kedeemer  l>ecam©  obscured. 
Men  were  less  troubled  by  moral  evil  than  by  physical  alflictions. 
From  these  they  sought  relief  id  the  pity  of  the  saints,  and  es- 
peciaOy  of  St.  Martin  at  TourSj  whose  influence  in  his  hfetime  had 
been  felt  through  all  QauL  They  gave  lavishly  to  the  poor,  built 
and  endowed  churches,  made  long  pilgrimages  to  Rome  or  other 
celebrated  shrines,  and  all  as  a  means  of  soothing  an  awakened 
conscience  or  of  allaying  fears  of  future  retribution* 

New  festivals  were  added  ;  the  most  important  being  that  of  the 
Assumption  of  Mary,  or  of  her  miraculous  ascent  to  heaven,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  fabulous  tradition  which  had  been  taken  up  by  Greg- 
ory of  Tours.  Those  who  had  the  welfare  of  chriatendom  at  heart 
PonancCT  «i!i  attempted  to  revive  Church  diaciphue  in  its  ancient 
lodnigBnort.  j.jg^^  p^|.  1^  ^^g  found  difficult  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
penance  among  the  Teutonic  peoples,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  payment  of  money  as  a  composition  for  even  the  gravest 
crimes^  Certain  exceptional  cases  were,  therefore,  recognized,  in 
which  the  prescribed  penance  could  be  commuted  to  a  money  fine* 
Out  of  this  simple  and  seemingly  reasonable  arrangement  there 
was  developed  the  system  of  indulgences.  As  the  external  idea  of 
the  Church  more  and  more  prevailed,  the  visible  official  acts  of  the 
priesthood  were  more  highly  prized.  The  Lord's  Supper  contin** 
ued  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifiee,  at  which  prayers  for 
the  dead  were  especially  efficacious.  The  clergy,  per 
Buaded  by  the  gifts  of  anxious  friends,  said  masses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  departed,  that  their  aouls  might  the  sooner  be  rescued  from 
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tbe  pains  of  purgatory.  This  led  to  the  custom  of  private  maaaea, 
at  which  only  the  officiatiag  priest  was  present  The  pious  credu-* 
lity  and  superstitiou  of  the  age  manifested  itaelf  in  a 
most  peculiar  way  in  the  ordeal,  which  was  a  surrival  of 
heathenism,  and  was  taken  up  and  embellished  with  additional  so- 
lemnities by  the  Church.  When  it  became  necessary  to  decide  a 
dispute  or  detect  a  criminal,  and  the  evidence  was  insufficient^  it 
was  customary  to  resort  to  the  judgment  of  God.  A  ring  waa 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  and  the  disputant  or  the 
accused,  as  the  case  might  be,  waa  required  to  thrust  his  arm  in 
and  take  it  out  Or  he  might  be  compelled  to  walk  blindfold  over  a 
number  of  red-hot  ploughshares  placed  at  short  intervals.  It  waa  be- 
lieved that  through  the  divine  intervention  the  guiltless  man  would 
escape  all  hiirm.  It  might  well  he  that  the  officiating  priest  waa 
sometimes  venal  and  was  well  paid  beforehand,  or  ii  the  priest 
waa  honest,  and  knew  his  innocence,  that  he  took  pains  to  protect 
iimoranoeof  him.  Thesc  supei-stiUons  needed  to  be  counteracted  by 
tiie  cUrgr.  pj'pper  instructiou,  and  that  could  only  come  from  an 
educated  priesthood.  Some  of  the  clergy  could  not  undeinstand  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers,  which  they  were  appointed  to  read  in  the 
churches^  and  others  were  unable  t^  explain  even  the  Creed  and 
the  Lortl's  Prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Praiseworthy  efforts  were 
made  by  some  of  the  bishops  and  by  Charlemagne  himself  to  cre- 
ate a  better- trained  clergy.  There  were  not  kcking  distinguished 
men,  who  rose  far  above  tiieir  contemporaries  in  leiirning  and 
spiritual  insight.  The  influence  of  Christianity,  wherever  it  waa 
able  to  penetrate  the  crust  of  legalism  and  the  overgrowth  of 
superstition,  purified  the  lives  of  men  and  nourished  the  germs  of 
a  nobler  civilization. 


These  centuries  were  more  barren  in  theological  thought  than 
any  other  jieriod  in  the  history  of  the  Church.     Isidore  of  Seville, 
a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  whose  writings  deal  with  a  variety 
of  themes,  compiled  a  collection  of  *^  Sentences,"  or  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Fathei-s,  arranged  under  different  heads, 
which  loDg  served  as  a  manual  for  theological  study. 
Somewhat  later,  an  Eastern  monk,  John  of  Damiiscus, 
who  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin    churches,    composed    in    three    parts   a    theological    work 
caEed   the  **FountaiQ   of  Knowledge."     The  thinl  portion  is  an 
'*  Accurate  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith/' a  system  of  theol- 
ogy derived  from  the  Fathers  and  councils  from  the  fourth  to  the 
11 
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Beventh  century.  Hie  doctriEea  and  arguments  are  borrowed  from 
theee  sources-  For  this  reason,  the  work  ia  f  iill  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  Person  of  Chr^t,  but  meagre  on  tiie  practical  topics,  on  wUicb 
the  Greek  Fathers  had  less  to  say,  The  work  of  '*  The  Damaacene  * 
wa^  held  in  the  Eastern  Churdi  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  has  re- 
tained its  standing  down  to  the  present  time. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  there  arose  in  the 
East  the  sect  of  Paulicians.     In  Mananalis,  near  Samosata,  there 
was  a  community  professing  duaHsm,    One  Constantine, 
ciana.  ^^'lio  belonged  to  it,  was  deeply  moved  by  reading  the 

epistles  of  Paul,  and  by  blending  his  teaching  with  his  own  pre- 
vious opinions  he  framed  a  dualistic  syatem  of  a  peculiar  charac* 
j^  ter.     He  wiis  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the  em- 

peror. The  system,  however,  continued  to  win  adher^ 
enta.  The  Pauliciana  were  persecuted  by  a  succession  of  Greek 
sovereigns.  It  is  said  that  under  Theodore  not  leas  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  Grecian  Armenia, 
Paulicians  were  found  as  late  as  1204,  when  the  Latins  took  Con- 
stantinople. Of  the  tenets  of  this  sect  we  have  no  knowledge  ex- 
cept from  their  enemies.  It  would  appear  that  their  dualism  was 
more  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostica  than  of  the  Manicbseans. 
The  Evil  Being  is  the  lord  of  the  present  visible  world.  Christ  is 
sent  from  heaven  to  deliver  man  from  the  body  and  from  the  world 
of  sense.  They  discarded  the  sacramenta  In  some  of  their  cus- 
toms they  were  ascetic,  but  they  did  not  oppose  marriage.  They 
received  the  four  gospels,  and  moat,  but  not  all,  of  the  episties,  to- 
gether  with  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  which  they  claimed  to 
possess. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITT. 

Thk  conversion  of  the  English  and  of  the  Germans  gave  Christi- 
anity vantage-ground  from  which  to  push  out  its  mission Eiry  sta- 
tions among  the  kindred  tribes  to  the  North  and  East  The  gospel 
was  often  tirst  carried  thither  by  adventurous  travellers,  or  by  mer- 
chants, by  zealous  monks  anxious  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom^  or 
by  the  folio wei^  of  some  conquering  ai'my. 

Louis  the  Pious  (814-840)  used  his  imperial  influence  with 
Harold,  Prince  of  Jutland,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
ChrirtiMitj-  tianity  among  the  Danes.  He  employed  as  a  missionary 
Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  and  afterivards  Archbishop  of 
Hamburg.  CbrisUauity  met  with  various  vicisaitudea 
tmtil,  under  the  Daniah  empire  of  Canute,  the  conqueror  of  Eng- 
1014-1086,  land,  it  became  finally  establiahed  in  Denmark.  Ansgar 
tsttimd  SK.  made  two  visits  to  Sweden,  and  laid  the  foundationa  of  a 
mission  on  the  Eastern  coast*  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  piety, 
and,  although  full  of  zeal,  was  gentle  and  patient  Youths  who 
were  taken  in  war  he  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  so 
that  they  might  preach  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  His  misaion- 
ary  efforta  were  disturbed  by  the  incuraiona  of  piratical  Normans, 
^  ,  ^  who  in  one  of  theii-  attacks  destroyed  Hamburg,  the  met- 

■*  '  1108-  ropolitan  town.  Through  the  influence  of  several  suc- 
cessive kings,  Sweden  at  length  became  christianized, 
and  was  attached  to  the  see  of  Bremen,  to  which  the  archbishoprio 
had  been  transferred.  The  prof^ress  of  ChriBtianity  in  Norway  was 
aimikr.     Three  of  the  most  valiant  and  patriotic  Norman  princes^ 
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Hacon  antl  the  two  Olafs,  wlio  bid  become  acqwainteti  with  it  in 
their  tmvels,  endeavored  to  introduce  it  by  force.  Their  e^orta 
8L0i*f.  iQ^t  with  varying  succesa.  As  the  pagan  Swedes  bad 
ioi6-io«o.  found  a  rall)iiig-poitit  in  llieir  great  temple  at  TJpsala, 
imtil  ita  destniction  in  1075,  bo  the  heathen  party  among  the  Kor- 
mana  was  not  vanquished  until  the  Biici'ed  image  of  Thor  fell  in 
fragments  under  the  blows  of  a  Christian  soldier,  and  out  of  it  crept 
a  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and  lizards.  In  passing  from  Paganigm 
to  Christianity,  there  was  often  an  iiitenuediate  stage  during  which 
Christ  was  w^orshipped  along  w4tli  the  older  divinities.  From  Nor- 
way, Christianity  spread  to  Greenland  and  Icehmd*  For  a  time,  the 
Iceland ei*s  stoutly  contended  for  their  ancient  right  to  eat  horse-flesh 
and  to  expose  those  of  their  children  whose  lives  they  did  not  value. 
The  eonversiotis  which  had  been  made  by  Charlemagne  among 
the  Slavic  nations  were  not  more  permanent  tlian  his  conqueaia. 
The  Slaves  who  dwelt  about  the  Danube  were  opposed 

CbrititlAnity  *  .  . 

in  th*^  Slavic    to  any  connection  with  German}',  and  their  ignorance  of 
German  and  Latin  would  prevent  them  from  being  af- 
fected by  influences  from  that  direction.     The  Bulgarians  coming 
from  Central  Asia  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  East  Roman  em- 
pire, and  adopted  the  Slavic  language  and  customs.     In 
their  wars  with  the  cmiDcror  they  became  acquainted 
with  Christianity.    Afterwards,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  break  off  the  relations  which  had  arisen  between  them  and 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  in* 
stitutions  and  authority  of  the  Roman  see.     For  this 
purpose  they  negotiated  with  Pope  Nieholas  I ;  but  finally,  influ- 
enced by  the  Emperor  Baailius,  they  attached  themselves  perma- 
nently to  the  Greek  Church. 

Cyrill  and  Methodius,  missionaries  from  Constantinople,  went 
among  the  Moravians,  reduced  their  language  to  wanting,  con- 
ducted the  services  of  the  Churcli  in  the  native  tongue  of 
the  people,  and  gave  them  a  vei-sion  of  the  Scripturea 
In  868,  Methodius  was  made  archbishop.  When,  later,  they  came 
into  close  connection  with  Rome,  the  use  of  the  Slavic  language 
and  the  Greek  forms  of  worship  was  still  allowed,  but  the  efforts  of 
Methodius  to  estiibUsh  a  national  church  were  rendered  ineffectual 
by  tlie  intrigues  of  the  German  bishops.  In  908  the  Moravian 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Magyars,  a  horde  of  Asiatic  bar- 
Bohwjiu  mad  harians,  and  out  of  its  ruins  arose  Bohemia  and  Hud- 
HuniTMT,  gary.  In  these  nations  Christianity,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle with  Paganismj  triumphed,  largely  through  the  influence  o( 
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their  two  moet  renowned  prmces,  BoleslauB  11.  (967)  and  Stephen 
(997-=1038).  From  Bohemia  the  gospel  waa  carried  to  Poland, 
and  there  also  Ijiactune  the  state  religion*     These  churches  submit* 

wesMii     ^^  ^*^  ^^^  jurisdiction  of  Rome,     Attempts  were  repeat- 
edly made  to  bring  the  Wends— Slavonian  tribes  which 
dwelt  on  the  north  and  east  of  Germany — under  the  Frankiah  do- 
minion, and  to  impose  upon  them  the  ChristiaD  religion.    The  great 
obstacle  was  that  of  language.     Most  missionaries  were  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  Slavic,  but  also  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  using 
the  Latin  ritual  in  all  the  Church  servicesv     In  1047,  Goltsehalk,  a 
Wendiflh  chief,  having  united  all  the  tribes  under  his  rule,  waa 
moved  to  rebuild  the  churches  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  revolt 
against  Ihe  Gennans,  and  to  found  permanent  Christian 
institutions.     But  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  and  with 
hifi  death  his  people  retm'ned  to  Paganism.     Nor  did  they  submit 
to  th@  gospel  imtil  after  desolating  ware  had  left  but  few  of  them' 
aKve,  and  their  lands  had  been  settled  anew  by  German  colonists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Russians  liad  received  Christianity  from 
the  East  The  conversion  of  King  Vladimir  (983)  marks  the  date 
Oouvenioa  of  of  its  proper  establishment.  He  was  drawn  toward  it 
kteEiufdani,  }j^fgg;y  |jy  ii^Q  magnificence  and  impressivcness  of  the 
ritual  of  tlie  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  as  it  was  de* 
scribed  to  him  by  his  ambassadors.  Fortunately  the  Scrip turea 
were  at  hand  in  the  Blavic  version  of  Cyrill,  Eind  the  king,  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  mere  externals  of  Chiistianity,  made  use  of  this  ver- 
sion that  his  people  might  be  properly  instructed  in  the  truths  of 
the  new  religion. 

The  gospel  was  carried  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Pomera- 
mans,  who  had  come  under  the  power  of  Poland.  The  first  mission- 
rhmTornvn^-  ^^»i  ^^^  of  ascetic  habits  and  dressed  in  squalid  cloth - 
*'**^  ing,  only  succeeded  in  arousing  the  contempt  of  this 

simple,  pleasure-loving  people*  When,  however,  Otto,  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Henry  W.,  went  among  them 
in  episcopal  pomp,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Poland,  and  at  the 
iame  time  manifesting  a  spirit  ol  unselfish  devotion,  the  Pomera- 
nians  were  gradually  won  over  to  the  new  faith.  In  attempting 
to  Christianize  the  livonians  and  Prussians  an  instrumentality  very 
characteristic  of  the  times  was  used.  Out  of  the  crusading  enthu< 
siasm  of  the  twelfth  century  sprung  an  order  of  knights  called 
LfToskikiu      **  Brethren  of   the  Sword/'      By  their   military  yalor 

t  Livonia  was  subjugated  and  its  new  bishoprics  protected, 
ring  Pru8ai%  anothei'  aasociation  of  German  knights^  of 
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similar  origin,  co-operated,  in  the  tliirteeiitli  century,  with  these  veti 
eran  spiritual  warriors.  The  less  important  tribes  of  this  part  o! 
Europe  gradually  embraced  Ohriatianity,  influenced  by  the  example 
or  coerced  by  the  authority  of  their  more  powerful  neighbors. 

In  Spain,  although  the  Moslem  rule  proved  a  check  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Ghristiamty,  still,  down  to  t!io  year  850,  the  Church 
ChrkLLmity  remained  undisturbed.  Christians  filled  military  and 
inspoiji.  ^jjyQ  offices  without  euapicion  or  offence.  And  yet  bitter 
divisions  frequently  sprung  up  in  families  where  one  parent  fol- 
lowed Mohammed  and  the  other  followed  Christ  The  Moslems 
often  showed  their  contempt  for  Christianity,  and  in  return  re- 
ceived insult  frota  its  more  hot-blooded  adherents.  Christians 
were  divided  into  two  parties  in  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  to  he 
taken  towards  Mohammedanism.  Some  were  for  boldly  confessing 
Christ  and  denouncing  the  false  prophet,  while  others  advocated  a 
more  quiet  and  inoffensive  conduct.  The  latter,  however,  when  led 
by  circumstances  to  state  their  real  beliefs  were  ready  to  do  so, 
and  of  their  number  were  the  first  martyrs.  A  fanatical  desire  for 
martyrdom  now  arose  in  the  hearts  of  others,  and  especially  of  the 
monks  who  cam©  out  from  the  mountains.  The  more  sober- 
minded  Christiana  opposed  the  extravagance ;  and  in  852,  when 
there  Was  danger  of  a  general  persecution,  the  Council  of  Cordova 
forbade  Christians  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  to  confess  their 
faith  unless  they  were  Judicially  summoned.  The  excitement 
cooled  down  and  the  Christians  again  enjoyed  religious  freedom. 

Nestorian  missionaries  penetrated  into  Northern  and  Eastern 
Asia.     During  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  sue- 

ceeded  in  converting  a  Tartar  or  Mongol  Prince.     Exag* 

^_  gemted  reports  of  this  prince  and  of  his  nation  became 

*  80  current  in  the  West  that  Pope  Alexander  HL  invited 
him  to  put  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  see  of  St  Peter.  As 
Prester  John,  the  popular  translation  of  his  name,  which  was  Gur 
Khan,  he  was  the  hero  of  legends  and  poems.  But  his  partly  fabu- 
Bai  iri^  oi  '*^^®  greatness  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  establishment  of 
f**ien«J"         a  powerful  Mongol  empire  under  Ohengis  Khan  and  his 

succeaaors,  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  safety  of 
Europe.  High  hopes  were  entertained  in  the  West  of  converting 
these  mighty  potentates.  Mendicant  friars  were  for  this  purpose 
sent  out  by  the  Roman  Church  and  by  Si  Louis  of  France.  The 
Mongol  religion  was  simple.  It  recognized  one  Almighty  Creator 
and  held  the  Khan  to  be  his  son,  the  appointed  ruler  of  the  world. 
The  Mongols,  governed  by  thi^ii'  desire  to  extend  their  influeuo« 
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and  conqiieats,  were  relactant  to  embrace  either  Mohammedanism 
or  ChnaUanity,  They  founded  two  empires,  one  in  Pereiii,  the 
other  in  China.  In  the  foi-mer,  MohammedaniBin  triuiiiphed,  while 
in  the  latter  Christiatuty  for  a  time,  through  the  efforts  of  the  eel* 
ebrftted  missionary »  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  made  hopeful  progress. 
He  labored  In  Peking  eleven  ^ears,  fitriving  to  educate  the  children 
and  to  train  up  mission ai-iea  from  among  the  people  themselves. 
He  sought  to  promote  a  true  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  this 
,.^  end  he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  tho  Tartar 

1907. 

language.  But  tho  little  community  over  which  he  had 
been  made  archbishop  by  Clement  V-  perished  in  a  subsequent 
Chinese  iusurrection* 

A  few  misaionariea  accompanied  the  crusaders  to  the  East  to 
preach  tiie  gospel  to  the  Mohammedans  as  they  should  have  oppor- 
tunity.  Dm'ing  the  siege  of  Damietta,  Francis  of  Assisi 
ventured  to  enter  the  camp  of  a  hostile  army.  He  was 
seized  and  hurried  before  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  strange  to  say, 
treated  him  with  respect,  listened  to  his  preaching,  and  after  several 
days  dismissed  him  with  honor  to  his  friends.  But  missionary 
efforts  could  not  well  be  combined  with  warlike  aims,  nor  could 
Christianity  be  much  recommended  by  the  lives  of  the  crusaders. 

A  more  hopeful  plan  was  cherished  by  Raymond  LulL  In  him  we 
Bee  a  man  brilliant  and  prosperous,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
RAymood        world.  Suddenly  turning  his  back  on  all  his  former  life 

fijJJ* and  its  associations,  and  becorainix  wholly  absorbed  in 

the  philosophical  defence  of  ChristiaDity,  and  in  schemes 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  To  prepare  men  for  this  work, 
he  urged  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Church  the  establishment  of 
schools  where  Arabic  should  be  taught-  His  words  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  from  the  pope  ao  ordinance  for  the  founding  of 
professorships  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  principal  schools  of  the 
West  He  did  not  long  survive  this  partial  realization  of  his  plans. 
Led  by  his  desire  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens,  he  visited 
Africa,  whither  he  had  twice  gone  before  on  the  same  errand,  and 
while  preaching  was  stoned  to  death  by  a  mob  of  infuriated  Mos- 
lems. 

The  Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  throughout  tho 
West,  were  despised  and  hated.     They  bent  all  their  energies  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  money-lending  and  trad- 
ing, being  driven   to  these  employments  as  their  only 
means  of  livelihood.     Their  riches  often  exposed  them  to  the  cov- 
etouanestf  of  powerful  and  im8criix>iiIous  men.     They  were  accused 
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of  uTiiiatural  crimes;  they  were  tortured  and  murdered.  None 
were  more  zealous  in  their  persecation  than  the  crusaders.  Thia 
cruel  oppression  went  on  despite  the  efforts  of  popes,  and  some* 
times  of  princes,  to  whom  their  wealth  was  frequently  useful.  Such 
trials  only  conlii'med  them  in  their  isohition  from  mankind,  and 
made  them  eling  all  the  more  tenacioualy  to  their  ancient  exeluaiTi 
customs  and  to  their  tenetti  and  hop6& 


CHAPTER  IL 


THB   POLITY    OF  THE    CHXIBCH,  AND 
CHURCH  TO  THE  CIV^IL 


THE    RELATIONS  OF  THB 
AUTHORITY. 


TuE  imperial  dignity  gave  Charlemagne  a  strong  aense  of  Ida 
duty  aB  protector  and  defender  of  the  Church  and  its  members, 
€oiitToi  ©f  ^^^  ^^  could  add  little  to  the  control  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
frf'chS^ih^*'  fairs  of  which  he  was  already  possessed.  He  received 
•iTfcir*.  (jf  the  popes  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  admonished 

them  often  of  their  duty  even  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Whatever 
visions  of  spiritual  ascendency  floated  before  their  eyes,  and  w*hat- 
ever  plans  they  may  have  cherished  for  its  achievement  it  was  not 
then  the  time  to  realize  them.  But  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
the  empire  were  more  dependeut  upon  the  geniuu  of  Charlemagne 
than  the  dominion  of  the  papacy  was  contingent  on  the  chiu'acter 
and  sagacity  of  any  one  pope.  Charlemagne  died  in  814,  and 
after  a  few  years  his  empire  was  broken  up  by  warring  factions, 
Th  vmm  Although  his  immediate  successors  maintained  to  some 
■Iter  cbwje-  extont  the  same  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
dmth.  the  popes  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the 

disordei-s  of  the  times  to  make  themselves  more  independent  In 
ibis  aspiration  they  were  favored  by  the  hostility  of  the  Romans 
to  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  They  were,  however,  not  content  with 
mere  negative  advantages^  but  were  gradually  striving  for  power 
in  imperitd  politics  and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  crim- 
inal who  fled  to  them  for  protection,  having  received  the  papal  ab- 
solution, might  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  seculai^  courts. 
The  bold  attempt  of  Gregory  IV.,  in  833,  to  interpose  between 
Louis  the  Pious  and  his  rebellious  sons,  called  forth  the  indignant 
protests  of  the  Franklsh  bishops,  but  it  helped  the  cause  which  the 
pontiif  supported.     The  principle  that  the  crowns  uf  kings  are  sub* 
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ject  io  the  arbiirametit  of  bishops,  wHcli  these  priocea  adopted  aa 
a  means  of  deposing  their  father,  and  the  desire  of  sucoeasive  em- 
perors to  gain  the  inviolability  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  the 
papal  unction,  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  promote  the  pretensions 
of  the  papacy,  LoniB  H,  in  writing  to  the  Greek  emperor^  Basil, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  By  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  aupreme  pontiff  are  we  brought  to  this  eminence." 
The  movement  of  the  age  was  toward  papal  ascendency.  The 
pious  looked  with  alarm  on  the  growing  spirit  of  faction.  They 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  superiority  of  the  Cbiurch  to  the  State, 
Ti»  p»«ido*  ^^^  were  eager  to  maintain  the  Bacredneas  of  the  priest- 
dS^SS?  bood  and  the  supremacy  of  the  successors  of  SL  Peter* 
It  was  this  spirit  which  produced  the  Pseudo-Isidoi;^ 
decretals.  Previous  editora  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Dionyaius  Exiguus^  had  begun  their  collections  from  the 
reign  of  the  Boman  bishop,  Siricius,  which  extended  from  384 
to  398  ;  but  the  author  of  this  edition  boldly  cited  decrees,  pur- 
porting to  emanate  from  bis  predeceaaora,  back  to  Clement,  second 
in  the  succession  from  St.  Peter  himself.  Although  the  forgeries 
were  clumsy,  and  abounded  with  anachronisms,  the  spurious  char- 
acter of  the  documents  escaped  detection  in  that  uncritical  age,  and 
for  centuries  after.  The  design  of  the  decretals  was  twofold.  The 
priesthood  was  declared  to  be  inviolable  and  freed  from  secular  con- 
trol. luMngements  of  its  personal  or  property  rights  were  asserted 
to  be  sins  against  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  validity  and  eflFect  of 
the  official  acts  and  words  of  the  clergy  were  regarded  as  in  no  wis© 
dependent  upon  their  personal  character.  To  complete  the  hienur- 
chical  idea,  the  priesthood  was  looked  upon  as  comprising  de^ite 
grades  of  official  dignity,  and  as  rising  through  inferior  clergy, 
priests,  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  primates,  to  the  successor  of 
Pet«r,  to  whom  every  inferior  might  appeal,  and  vrithout  whose 
sanction  no  verdict  was  final,  Froni  him  as  the  fountain,  justice  and 
mercy  flowed  through  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  as  channels  that 
conveyed  the  blessing.  The  most  advanced  pretensions  ever  pro- 
pounded or  hinted  at  by  the  most  ambitious  pontifi's  were  here  ex- 
plicitly and  systematically  set  forth  in  spuiioua  letters  and  decrees 
to  which  the  names  of  venerated  bishops  of  the  early  Church  were 
attached.  The  ideas  which  they  embodied  gradually  worked 
their  way  into  capitularies,  canons,  and  papal  decisions.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  was  thus  emphatically  set  forth  at  a  time 
when  the  different  peoples  were  becoming  filled  with  purely  local 
aims. 
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The  donation  of  Constantiiie,  a  still  bolder  fiction,  was  first 
alluded  to  in  these  decretals,  and  soon  after  the  deed  of  gift  was 
„^  _,     ,,      taken  up  into  the  collection.     According'  to  its  terms 

The  doiuitloii  *  o  » 

oiOMiBiAn.  Constautiue  generotmiy  ^ives  to  Sylvester  I.,  who  waa 
Roman  bishop  from  314  to  335,  the  provinces  which 
make  up  the  occidental  Roman  empire,  and  with  them  all  the 
imperial  insignia.  He  exalts  the  diguity  of  the  pope  above  that 
of  the  emperor,  and  that  no  earthly  potentate  may  rule  where 
the  divinely  appointed  head  of  ChiiBtendom  resides,  he  removes 
the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople.  This  forgery  was  not  at 
firat  so  influential  as  the  decretals,  because  it  was  less  insidious  in 
its  workings.  Although  the  decretids  stood  in  contradiction  to  tho 
earlier  ecclesiastical  laws  and  methods  of  procedure,  yet  the  selfish 
rivalriea  of  princes  and  prelates  gave  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
extravagant  pretensions  and  the  establishment  of  dangerous  pre- 
cedents. 

The  first  pope  who  clearly  comprehended  and  resolutely  asserted 
these  ideas,  and  quoted  the  decretals  themselves  in  their  defence, 
NiciioiM  I  ^^^  Nicholas  L  He  came  into  conflict  wi\h  Hincmar, 
ww-Bir?.  Ai'chbishop  of  Rheima,  who  had  deposed  Rothad,  Bishop 
of  Soissons.  Rothad  made  his  appeal  to  Rome,  and  the  pope  or- 
dered him  to  be  reinstated.  He  met  with  less  opposition  be- 
cause he  was  espousing  the  cause  of  bishops  against  a  haughty 
metropolitan.  The  archbishops,  at  their  investiture  with  the  pal- 
lium, were  now  admonished  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man see.  Nicholas  availed  himself  of  the  power  of  judgment  in 
important  causes,  which  the  Frank  rulers  had  granted  to  their 
prelates,  to  interfere  as  the  champion  of  the  slandered  and  perse- 
cuted wife  of  King  Lothair  XL,  who  desired  to  cast  her  off  for  the 
sake  of  a  mistress.  The  pope,  despite  the  threats  of  the  emperor^ 
deposed  the  Archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  who  were  the  guilty 
instiiaments  which  the  king  employed  to  cariy  out  his  unworthy 
purposea  Nicholas,  aided  by  public  opinion  and  by  the  fears  of 
Lothair,  whose  uncles  were  his  political  rivals,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  cause  of  the  injured  wife,  although  ha  died  before  the 
trouble  was  ended.  But  the  circumstances  which  favored  Nicholas 
H»dri*tt  It  '^^^^  wanting  in  the  case  of  his  successor.  Hadrian  IL 
mn-imt.  ignominiously  failed  in  his  interference  to  withstand  an 
imrighteous  greed  for  territory  on  the  part  of  Charles  the  Bald 
and  Louis  the  German,  as  well  as  in  his  attempt  to 
restore  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Laon.  Charles's  anger 
soon  passed  away,  and  when  he  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  John  j 
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VJLLL,  who  crowned  him,  declared  that  the  emperor  owed  his  crown 
joho  YiiL  ^  ^^  alone.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  own  pre- 
8T3-8B1  hites,  he  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  primate  of  the 
FranHsh  and  German  Churches  and  apostolic  vicar,  and  hj  many 
other  regulations  helped  forward  the  very  pretensions  that  he 
before  had  spumed,  and  even  now  did  not  permit  to  be  fully 
realised. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  887,  the  power  of  the 
Italian  nobles  gradually  increased  untO  they  became  independent 
A  wild  conflict  of  Itahan  parties  ensued,  in  which  the  papacy  was  in- 
volved. The  bark  of  St.  Peter,  as  Romanist  writers  have  expressed 
it,  was  tossed  on  a  sea  of  fiercely  contending  factiona  For  many 
years  the  popes  were  the  paramours,  or  the  sons  and  grandsons,  of 
three  voluptuous  and  ambitious  Roman  women.  John  Xn.,  one  of 
the  vilest  of  all  these  pontiffs,  calle<l  in  Otho  L,  King  of  Germany,  to 
jjjjp  protect  him   against  Berengar  IL   of  Italy.     He   soon 

after  conspired  to  drive  out  the  Germans,  whom  he  had 
so  recently  invited.  Otho  took  swift  vengence.  He  called  a  synod 
in  Si  Peter's  Church,  at  which  John  was  deposed  on  charges  of 
^^  murder,   blasphemy,  and  gross  sensuality.     But  John, 

before  his  fall,  had  crowned  Otho  emperor,  an  act  of  no 
less  significance  than  the  like  proceeding  of  Leo  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years  before. 

The  Holy  Roman  empire,  which  now  came  into  being,  was  not  in 
reality  a  world-wide  empire  corresponding  to  a  world-wide  relig- 
^  „  ,  „     ioiu     Its  limits  were  narrower  than  those  of  the  Frank- 

Tbo  Holy  Ro- 

mma  empire,  ish  Roman  empire  of  Charlemagne,  But  its  theoretical 
relations  to  the  Church,  its  rights  and  obligations,  were  now  more 
clearly  comprehended.  As  there  was  but  one  true  Catholic  Church, 
so  there  was  but  one  Holy  Empire,  In  theory  there  could  ha  no 
conflict  between  the  two  sovereignties,  God  had  set  the  pope  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  world,  and  the  emperor  over  its  tem- 
poral aSairs,  The  pope  was  so  to  guide  and  rule  men's  souls  that 
they  should  attain  to  eternal  life ;  the  emperor  was  to  govern  their 
outward  relations  in  such  a  way  that  their  spiritual  life  would  be 
most  effectively  promoted,  i  It  was  the  theory  of  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  two  great  world-nUers,  each  in  his  distinct 
sphere,  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  A  beautiful 
thought^  to  which  the  practices  of  both  emperors  and  popes  often 
presented  a  sad  contrast !  But  it  was  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
fabric  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which,  more  than  anything  else 
except  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Church,  saved  the  papacy  from 
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being  niioed  in  long  periods  of  corruption*  Otbo's  career  ail 
emperor  was  not  Buch  ae  the  theory  would  have  called  for-  The 
imperial  crown  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pope  more  clearly 
than  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  granted  by  Leo  ;  but  Otho 
was  active  in  deposing  the  same  pi>pe,  aad  it  was  only  by  means  of 
Otho*s  authority  that  Leo  VIIL,  and  those  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed him  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  chair  of  St 
Peter.  When  the  emperor  died  (973),  the  spirit  of  disorder  again 
broke  out  at  Kome, 

The  deposition  of  Ai-niilf,  Archbishop  of  Kheims,  by  a  synods 
in  disregard  of  papal  authority,  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  inde- 
pendent party  in  the  Freocli  Church,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Gerhert,  a  man  of  learning  and  force  of 
character,  supported  the  synod  ag^ainst  the  papacy.  The  result, 
however,  showed  that  tlie  papacy,  drspite  its  many  years  of  almost 
fatal  corruption,  had  not  [oni  its  power.  The  decrees  of  John  XV. 
deprived  Gerbert  of  liis  moral  support,  even  if  they  failed  to  reduce 
him  and  his  king,  Hugh  Capet,  to  subjection.  Otho  HL 
had  in  tlie  meantime  established  his  imperial  authority 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  rjohii  XV*  had  procureil  the  consecra* 
tion  of  his  cousin  as  Gregory  V.  Gregory  praceoded  to  the  stern- 
est measures,  threateuiog  to  put  the  French  Church  under  th^ban. 
Bobert,  Hugh  Capet's  succesdor,  moved  by  personal  hopes,  and  by 
fears  of  Otho  HL,  yielded,  and  Arnulf  was  restoreiL 
Gerbert  lost  his  cause  and  the  see  of  Rheims,  but  only, 
strange  bb  it  may  seem,  to  be  the  next  in  succession  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  His  striking  career  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  the 
ignorant  long  believed  that  he  had  prosj^ered  through  a  compact 
with  the  devil 

Otho  HL  died  in  1002,  and  his  pope  died  soon  after.  The  Ger- 
man doroinion  was  again  cast  off  and  a  new  era  of  papal  degradation 
followed,  A  boy  of  twelve,  precocious  in  crime,  ascended 
of  Henry  the  papfd  throue  as  Benedict  DL  In  a  few  yeais  his 
pleasures  were  interrupted  by  the  pretensions  of  a  rival, 
and,  wearied  of  the  office,  he  sold  it  to  John  Gratian,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VL  Gi'atian  desired  to  use  the  papal  power  as  a 
means  of  introducing  reforma  Benedict  repented  of 
his  bargain.  At  this  Juncture  Henry  TTT  came  down  to 
Italy,  summoned  the  synod  of  Sutri,  and  deposed  the  three  rival  pon* 
tiflfe*  A  decree  of  the  synod  gave  him,  as  the  champion  of  reform, 
the  right  of  choosing  succeeding  popes,  Henry,  now  crowned 
emperor  by  the  newly  elected  pontiff,  Clement  IL,  was  master  tn 
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Church  and  State  as  none  of  the  emperors  before  or  after  ^^^  ever 
were.  Under  his  protection  the  party  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  that  afflicted  the  Church  grew  in  strength*  In  1048 
Bruno,  a  couain  of  the  emperor,  having  been  made  pope 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  was  persuaded  by  a  young  monk 
not  t-o  consider  himself  qualified  to  assume  the  office  until  he  should 
be  properly  elected  at  Rome,  and  to  travel  thither  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  thus  practically  disowning  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ap- 
ix>int  the  head  of  the  Churck  The  new  pope,  Leo  EL,  took  the 
advice,  and  brought  the  sagacious  monk  \yith  him  as  a  subdeacon. 
This  zealous  ecclesiastic  was  Hildebrand,  a  carj^enter's  son  and  a 
Benedictine,  who,  with  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
became  the  great  promoter  of  all  subsequent  reforms.  The  pope, 
influenced  by  these  counsellors,  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  si- 
mony and  to  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  including  under  the  lat- 
ter head  the  marriage  of  prieats,  which  was  contrary  to  the  canon 
law.  During  Leo's  reign,  Hildebrand  rapidly  gained  a  command- 
ing influence,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  purilication  of  the 
Church  and  the  advancement  of  the  papal  author  it}'.  He 
selected,  as  successor  of  Leo,  Gebhardt,  Bishop  of  Eich- 
Btadi,  an  eminent  German  prelate,  and  the  influential  counsellor  of 
Henry  IIL,  hoping  thus  to  win  over  to  the  interest  of  Borne  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  party  dangerous  to  Roman  preten- 
sions. In  1056  Henry  HI.  died^  leaving  the  empire  to  his  8on»  who 
was  only  sii  years  okl  This  gave  the  reformers  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out  the  second  portion  of  their  plan.  They  hat!  purified 
the  papacy  ;  they  now  resolved  to  shake  off  its  dependence  on  the 
emperors.  After  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  they  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  man  devoted  to  their  policy,  Ifl'icholas  H.,  and  in 
forcing  the  rival  pope,  Benedict,  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  opposing  party,  to  submit. 

By  the  decree  of  a  Roman  synod,  passed  in  the  same  year,  the 
election  of  the  pope  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  college  of  Car- 
nal th«  *^^^®?  which  was  composed  of  the  priests  and  deacons 
«iioi«Bof  ft  of  the  Roman  Church  and  seven  suburhicarian  bishons. 
The  cai'dinal-bishops  were  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
election  ;  the  consent  of  the  cardinal-priests  and  deacons  was  then 
required  ;  then  assent  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  finally  a  like 
assent  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  was  to  be  taken  from  the  clergy 
of  Rome  if  possible^  and  there  the  election  was  to  be  held  unless 
disorders  made  this  impracticable*  A  great  revolution  was  begun. 
The  power  which  Henry  HL  had  wielded  over  the  papacy  was  no 
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more  acknowledged,  and  the  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the 
AniAQoe  of  Church  was  now  to  commence.  Borne  entered  into  an 
^uTthlNw-  J^i^i^ce  with  Robert  GiiiBcard,  the  Norman  duke  of 
o»^  Lower  Italy,  and  in  this  new  vaBsal   found  a  counter- 

poise to  the  empire.  The  party  of  HUdebrand  went  to  work  to 
arouse  the  anger  and  contempt  of  the  people  against  the  clergy 
who  had  got  their  oiBcea  by  simony,  or  had  wives*  Great  disturb- 
ances occurred  in  3Iilan,  where  every  ecclesiastic,  from  the  bishop 
to  the  deacons,  had  paid  for  the  Church  office  he  held,  and  where 
there  were  also  many  married  clergy.  The  triumph  of  Rome  was 
for  a  time  complete,  when  the  guilty  priests  had  to  receive  abso- 
lution at  the  hands  of  the  papal  legate.  Cardinal  Damiani*  The 
death  of  Nicholas  gave  occasion  for  the  new  law  about  elections  to 
be  tried  for  the  first  time.  The  cardinals  elected  Alex- 
ander n.  The  imperial  party,  at  a  council  held  in  Basle, 
chose  the  Bishop  of  Parma  under  the  name  of  Honoriua  II* 
Through  the  machinations  of  powerful  German  prelates  and  nobles, 
who  were  anxious  to  weaken  the  imperial  power,  Alexander  waa 
given  the  advantage  in  the  ensuing  struggle.  He  overcame  hia 
rival  and  was  recognized  hy  the  emperor.  Hildebrand 
iL  «n<t  became  archdeacon »     The  pope  withstood  the  purposes 

^^^  *  and  actions  of  Henry  IV*  He  refused,  thi-ough  his 
legate,  to  countenance  Henry's  attempt  to  get  a  divorce,  and  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  disaffected  Saxons,  summoned  him  to  Rome 
to  answer  charges  of  simony  and  oppression.  But  Alex- 
ander suddenly  died^  leaving  this  ti*ouble  to  be  settled 
by  his  successor. 


1073. 


In  this  period  the  feudal  system  materially  affected  the  rela- 
tions of  the  clergy  to  the  state,  and  consequently  their 
i.yrt«aftnd      character,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  administered 

cTjfj.      ^y^^  rapidly  increasing  possessions  of  the  Church. 

Bishops  were  often  made  counts  or  dukes  of  their  dioceses,  en- 
joying the  same  privileges  and  performing  the  same  duties  as  sec* 
ular  lords,  and,  like  them,  using  intrigue  and  violence  to  further 
their  ambitious  schemes.  As  noble  vassals  they  took  the  usual 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  or  emperor,  and  were  invested  by 
him  with  the  ring  and  BtafT,  which,  though  they  were  symbols  of 
spiritual  functions,  were  iu  this  feudfil  relation  the  sign  of  admin- 
istrative authority  in  the  secular  province.  The  German  kings  gave 
many  important  fiefs  to  their  prelates,  hoping  to  End  id  them  a 
bulwark  against  the  eucroachmentfl  of  the  powerful  lay  nobles.    Al- 
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though  the  clergy  were  thus  brought  into  close  connection  with 
the  secular  power,  Bpiritual  offices,  up  to  the  time  of  Henr}^  IV,, 
were  less  freqaently  sold  in  Grermany  than  elsewhere,  especially  in 
France  and  Ittily.  The  bishops  aud  abbots,  in  order  to  raise  the 
military  contingents  which  they  owed  their  suzerains,  were  some- 
times  obliged  to  bestow  Church  property  in  fief,  thus  putting  it  in 
danger  of  misrippropriation  or  of  complete  alienation*  Feudalism 
was  itaelf  modified  in  turn  by  influences  from  the  Church*  Its  dii*- 
integrating  tendencies  were  met  by  the  idea  of  uuity»  which  was 
charactenstic  of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  evils,  like  the  right  of 
private  war,  which  had  sprung  up  as  a  part  of  the  feudal  system, 
were  checked  by  the  gi-owing  power  of  Christian  principles. 

The  "  truce  of  God  *'^from  sunset  of  Wednesday  until  Monday 
— sought  to  commemorate  the  days  of  Christ*s  trial  and  victory  by  an 
The  trace  abstinence  from  all  violence.  The  internal  organization  vl 
**  ^**^  the  Church  was  in  this  period  partially  demoralized.    Thfi 

bishops  in  becoming  great  nobles  lost  control  of  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses.  The  canonical  form  of  living  degenerated  into  a  society 
for  advancing  individual  ambition.  The  monks  uo  longer  set  an 
example  of  greater  purity  of  life.  Monasticism  had  everywhere 
fallen  into  decay ;  wealthy  foundations  became  a  prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  powerful,  who  used  the  position  of  abbot  as  a  means  of  per- 
sonal enrichment  There  were  repeated  attempts  to  reform  the 
monastic  life,  and  out  of  these  grew  the  aaaociations  of  monas* 
terieSk  ^e  most  noted  of  which  was  the  congregaUon  of  Clugny* 
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m  The  social^  political,  and  ecclesiastical  confusion,  the  decreasing 
I  nee  of  Latln^  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  new  languages  ac- 
imoiMioe  count  for  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  tenth 
■jO^P*^"  century.  The  power  of  Christianity  was  crippled  by 
superstition.  The  common  people  too  generaUy  made 
religion  to  consist  in  adoring  images,  gathering  relics^  hearing  and 
telling  legends  of  miracles^  and  in  going  on  pilgrimages.  The 
Dumber  of  the  saints  rapidly  multiplied.  Hitherto  their  memory 
had  been  cherished  principally  in  those  churches  and  countries 
with  which  their  lives  had  been  associated  ;  but  now,  in  accordance 
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with  the  dominant  hierarchical  idea,  they  began  to  be  canonized  by 
the  popes  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  entire  Church 
collectively.  Uhich  of  Augsburg  was  the  first  to  be 
raifled  to  this  dignity  by  a  decree  of  John  XY.  In  some  churches 
E«theriai,  ^^^  ideas  of  God  were  so  gross  that  when  Ratherius  of 
d.  mi.  Verona  preached  the  truth  that  God  is  a  spirit,  certain 

of  his  clergy  protested,  saying,  **  Wliat  shall  we  do  ?  We  thought 
we  knew  something  about  God,  but  God  is  nothing  at  all  if  he  has 
not  a  head."  With  ignorance  were  connected  immorality  and 
crime.  The  same  Ratherius  cried  out  in  despair  over  the  stupidity 
and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and 
the  negligence  of  the  bishops.  The  attempts  which  were  made  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  celibacy  had  a  baneful  effect  on  clerical  morala 
Those  churches  where  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry  were  in 
general  the  most  enlightened  and  the  best  managed.  Even  Dami* 
ani,  bitter  as  he  was  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  was  forced  to 
testify  to  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  clergj-  of  Lucca  and 
Turin,  where  it  was  countenanced. 

The  interdict  proved  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  against  lawless 
nobles  who  would  not  submit  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
Church,  Attempts  were  made  by  the  leading  men  and  by 
councils  to  urge  upon  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  the 
duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  the  necessity  of  properly 
instructing  the  people  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  In 
England,  King  Alfred  was  especially  successful  in  re* 
viving  the  interest  in  learning.  Moved  by  the  same 
spirit,  Otfriedj  an  ^satian  monk,  in  the  ninth  century,  composed 
a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  gospels  for  the  Franks.  Although 
the  records  of  this  ago  abound  in  proofs  of  wide -spread  ignorance 
and  demoralization  J  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude  that  the  light 
did  not  shine  in  many  places.  There  were  not  only  faithful  eccle- 
siastics, but  also  Christian  laymen^  whose  well-ordered  lives  pre- 
served the  genuine  spirit  of  piety,  oven  if  these  exemplary  men 
have  no  place  on  the  pages  of  the  polemic  or  the  chronicler. 


The  IntefdkL 
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The  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  waa 
consummated  near  the  close  of  this  period.  In  the  great  contro- 
versy respecting  the  use  of  images,  the  Western  Church 
had  not  taken  sides  with  iconoclaflt8»  but  had  been  luke- 
warm in  its  sympathy  with  their  fanatical  opponenta 
The  i^ctories  of  Islam,  by  which  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt  and  North 
Africa  were  subdued,  chiefly  affected  the  Eastern  Empire.     Under 
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th«  rule  of  its  despotic  princefl,  it  preserved  its  own  polity  inde- 
peudeotly  of  the  West.  No  iustitution  analogous  to  the  papacy 
could  build  itself  up  iii  tlie  East ;  yet  the  rank  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  was  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  Boman 
ecclesiastical  eovereiguty  in  that  region.  The  growth  of  the  papacy 
in  the  West  was  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  unity 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches.  An  outbreak  of  dissension 
occurred  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the  most  prominent  figure 
is  PhotiuSj  a  learned  scholar  and  a  man  of  talents,  who,  from  b^ing 
captain  of  the  guard,  was  raised  to  the  office  of  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople, His  elevation  was  consequent  on  the  expulsion  of  Ig- 
natius from  this  stafeion,  on  account  of  his  faithful  and  courageous 
conduct  in  a  conflict  with  BardM,  the  iniquitous  uncle  of  the  young 
emperor,  Michael  HX  Photius  sought  the  countenance  of  Pope 
Nicholas  L,  whose  assertion  of  the  Pseudo-JBidorian  prerogative  and 
decision  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  usurping  patriarchy  excited 
his  fierce  indignation*  In  863,  Nicholas,  at  a  synod  at  Eome,  ex* 
communicated  him,  Photius  in  hia  turn  promulgated  an  ency* 
clical  letter,  in  which  he  charged  the  Latin  Church  with  heresy,  for 
its  rule  of  celibacy,  its  interpolation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  for 
various  ntual  peculiaritiea  The  next  year  Photius 
caused  the  pope  to  be  excommunicated  by  a  synod  at 
Constmitinople.     After  various  turns  of  fortune  in  the  contest  be- 

tween  Photius  and  his  enemies^  and  restoration  of  amity 

with  Borne,  the  pope  renewed  the  ban  against  Mm,  which 
was  never  recalled.  The  Bulgarians  were  conquered  by  the  Em* 
peror  Basil  in  1019,  and  their  Church  was  subject  to  Constantinople 
for  nearly  two  centuries  afterward.  The  Eussiana  and  other  Slavon- 
ian nations,  which  embraced  the  gospel^  enlarged  the  territory  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  contest 
with  Borae  was  renewed  by  Michael  Ceerularius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  whose  agency  the  Latin  liturgy  was  abolished  in  cer- 
tain Bulgarian  churches  and  monasteries,  and  who  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia^  a  letter  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  errors  of  the  Latins,  adding  to  the  customary 
list  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  sacrament  The  paped  am- 
baaaadors  lef t  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia  a  buU  excom- 
municating the  patriarch.  This  called  out  from  him  a  like  anathema, 
an  act  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  other  patriarchs  of  the 
East  By  this  proceeding  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  were 
permanently  divided. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  most  of  the  names 
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prominent  in  this  period  in  connection  witli  learning  and  theology. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  the  Venerable  Bede,  sent  fortb 
from  the  cloister  of  Yarrow,  where  be  preferred  to  be  a 
lubonous  student  iQsteail  of  taking  on  him  the  responsibilities  of 
an  ftbbotj  works  which  evinced  a  mastery  of  all  the  science  of  the 
tiiue,  and  nitwle  him  an  author  revered  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
West  His  distinctly  theological  treatises  are  of  small  value  in 
comparison  with  his  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English,"  which 
is  carried  down  to  731.  which  was  four  years  before  his  death.  The 
intellectual  revival  under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne  bad  the  effect 
to  bring  forward  a  considerable  number  of  meritorious  scholars 
AicaiiK  ^^^  theologians.     It  was  in  782  that  Abuin,  an  English- 

c,  735-S04.  man,  who  received  bis  education  at  York,  and  met 
Charlemagne  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  became  the  head  of  the 
palatial  sfbool  that  attended  the  emperor's  migratory  cotiri  His 
most  interesting  productions  are  his  letters.  He  was  versed  in 
the  classical  poets  ;  his  own  Btyle  is  superior  to  that  of  the  eon- 
temporary  writers,  and  bis  influence  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
learning  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  eminent  men 
of  the  time.  His  last  days  were  spent  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
ci*iidiu»of  ^^'  Martin  at  Tours.  Claudius  of  Turin,  a  Spaniard  by 
Tuiia.  d.  srm  |jii*tb,  owcd  his  ecclesiastical  station  to  Charlemagne's 
son,  the  Emperor  Louis,  at  whose  court  in  Aquitania,  before  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  he  had  resided  as  an  interpreter  of  Script- 
ure in  the  palatial  school  In  his  episcopal  office  be  proved  him- 
self not  only  an  energetic  opponent  of  image -worship,  but,  also,  of 
so  many  other  abuses  In  doctrine  and  practice  that  he  deserves 
to  be  known  as  a  forerunner,  in  a  distant  age,  of  the  Protestant  re- 
formers. He  wrote  commentaries  on  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible  ;  but  of  his  writings  unfortunately  only  fragments  remain. 

The  mental  activity  aroused  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne  mani- 
fested itself  in  several  coDtroversiee,  in  which  a  number  of  the  lead* 
Ado  ti  i  t  ^^^  theologians  were  concerned.  The  first  of  these  was 
^^trover«y,  the  adoptiau  controversy  whicli  was  begun  in  Spain,  but 
spread  among  the  Franka  Elipandua,  Archbishop  ol 
Toledo,  was  the  author,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  was  the  most 
active  defender,  of  an  opinion  w^hich  resembled  that  of  Nestoriua, 
and  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  Nestorian  influences.  They 
affirmed  that  Christ  as  divine  is  the  natural  son  of  God,  but,  as  hu- 
man, is  the  adopted  son  of  God,  Felix  twice  recanted  his  opin- 
ion ;  the  second  time,  in  799,  at  a  council  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  after 
A  debate  with  AJcuin.     It  was  condemned  by  the  popes  and  synoda 
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Elipandys,  safe  in  his  own  diooeBe,  adlieretl  to  his  view  to  tlie 
end. 

A  second  controversy  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  the  eventa 
of  which  were  more  painful,  related  to  pretleBtiimtiou,  Gottschalk, 
Oofitrwerej  ^  pious  and  leiiTiied  monk  of  Orbais,  io  the  province  of 
Rheims,  became  an  earnest  atlvocate  of  the  Aiigustinian 
doctrine  on  this  subject  In  his  language  he  went  some- 
what further  than  Augustine,  especiallj  in  asserting  a  "  predesti- 
nation "  of  the  wicked  to  perdition  as  the  penalty  of  their  sin,  and 
in  affirming  that  foreknowledge  and  predestination  are  iuBepar- 
able  ;  although  there  is  no  proof  that  he  denied  to  AJam,  prior  to 
the  fall,  the  freedom  which  the  Latin  Father  had  ascribed  to  him. 
In  short,  his  doctrine  was  substantially  identical  with  that  of  Augus- 
tine, while  his  opponents  planted  themselves  on  Augustinism  aa 
modified  by  the  mingling  of  Semi-Pelagian  elements  of  belie!  One 
of  these  adversaries  was  Rabanus  Maurus,  abbot  of  the  raonaafeery 
of  Fulda,  a  prominent  theologian,  sincere  in  his  opinions,  but  having 
a  private  gi'udge  against  Gottschalk.  He  refused  to  recant  at  the 
synod  of  Chieray,  where  Hincmar,  the  overbearing  and  intolerant, 
but  ixjwerful,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  disliked  him,  was  the 
ruling  spirit.  Kefuaing  to  abjure  Ma  convictions,  Gottschalk  waa 
scourged  with  a  merciless  severity  that  nearly  killed  him,  and  was 
then  cast  into  prison,  where  ha  remained^  unshaken  in  his  faith, 
until  his  death,  twenty  years  later.  He  was  no  doubt  a  godly  and 
persecuted  man. 

A  third  important  controversy  was  on  the  subject  of  the  eueha- 
risi  Faschasius  Radbertus,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  educated 
men  of  the  ninth  century,  abbot  of  the  *  French  monas- 
tery at  Corbie,  published  a  work  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  waa  distinctly  advocated.  On  the  other  side, 
Eatramnus,  a  monk  at  Corbie^  defended  the  Augustinian  opinion 
that  the  Word,  or  Logos*  dwells  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  w4ne, 
as  once  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  body  of  Christ,  w^hile  they  still  con- 
tinne,  in  substance  as  mcII  as  attributes,  bread  and  wine,  Tliis  po- 
sition of  Ratramnus  waa  maintained  by  leading  writers  and  schol- 
ars of  that  age,  among  whom  were  Christian  Druthmar  and  Florua 
I^Iagister,  On  the  other  hand,  Radbert's  opinion  was  espoused  by 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheima,  and  other  prominent  ecclesiastica 
It  increased  in  popularity,  and  was  advocated,  in  the  tenth  century, 
by  such  leaders  in  the  Church  as  Ratheriua,  Bishop  of  Verona,  and 
the  learned  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylveater  H.  More  and  more 
it  came  to  be  contiidered  the  orthodox  opinion.     It  is  worthy  of 
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meDtian,  aa  characteristic  of  the  times,  that  io  the  diaeussion 
brought  OQ  by  Radbert  tliere  were  grave  and  heated  debates  on 
the  question  whether  the  whole  of  the  bread  and  wine  taken 
in  the  sacrament  are^  or  are  not,  aasimOated  by  the  digestiTa 
organs. 

The  ablest  theologian  of  the  Carlovingian  age,  and  one  whose 
apeculatioDS  belong  rather  to  a  later  period  of  philosophical 
jobn  Soo^MB  ^^^^^S^U  ^^  John  ScotuB  Erigeno — the  last  term  signi- 
fying, probably,  **  boru  in  the  Me  of  Saints,*'  It  implies 
that  his  birthplace  was  Irelauil,  which  was  often  called  Greater 
Scotland  (Major  Beotia).  Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
That  he  was  not  wanting  in  wit  is  evinced  by  his  repartee  on  being 
jocosely  asked  by  the  king,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
*'  How  diflfers" — or,  more  literally,  what  parts — **  Scot  from  sot?" 
"Table  '*  (mensa),  was  the  response  of  Scotus  to  this  metaphysical 
query.  He  translated,  at  the  request  of  Charles,  the  wi'itings  of 
Pseudo-Konysius*  which  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Thus  he  did  much  to  introduce  a  vein  of  mystical  New 
Platoniam  into  the  theology  of  the  mediieval  period.  His  principal 
original  work  is  entitled,  **  Concerning  the  Division  of  Nature." 
He  distinguishes  between  the  faith,  which  rests  on  authonty,  and 
marks  the  earlier  stage  of  intellectual  life,  from  reason,  which  sees 
things  in  their  necessary  grounds  and  relations*  The  universe 
is  unfolded  from  God,  the  uncreated,  absolute  being,  respecting 
whom  all  our  aflirmations  are  the  language  of  appearance.  From 
him  the  ideal  world  emanates,  which  is  realized  in  the  things  of 
time  and  sense, '  In  the  last  movement  in  the  cycle,  all  things  re- 
vert back  to  God.  He  was  no  doubt  a  devout  man  in  his  way,  but 
his  system  is  Pantheistic  in  its  real  character.  It  beai*s  a  strong  re* 
semblance  to  the  speculative  systems  of  Schelling  and  other  modem 
German  philosophers  of  the  Pantheistic  schools.  Its  true  charac- 
ter, however,  w^as  not  clearly  perceived,  especially  at  tirst,  by  his 
contemporaries.  But  when  he  took  up  the  defence  of  predestina- 
tiouj  in  support  of  Hincmar  against  Gottschalk,  and  rested  his  ar- 
gument on  the  denial  to  God  of  any  such  thing  as  foreknowledge 
or  predetermination,  the  orthodox  looked  on  this  ally  with  suspi- 
ggg  cion.    Finally,  his  views  on  this  subject  were  conclemned 

by  the  Synod  of  Valence,  and  soon  after  by  Pope  Nicho- 
las L     He  died  in  England,  about  891.   Scotus  has  been 
erroneously  ranked  as  "  father  of  the  schoolmen."    His  idea  of  faith 
and  reason  was  more  like  that  of  the  early  Alexandrian  Fathers 
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BLis  place  ia  on  the  roll  of  speculative  thinkera.     His  very  existanca 
in  the  nioth  centary  is  an  aoacbronisni. 

Of  the  Greek  eccleaiaatical  writers  in  this  period,  the  most  valu- 
able ifl  Pho tills,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Constantioopie  ;  and 
of  hia  writings  the  best  known  and  most  useful  is  the 
**  Myriobiblion/'  which  is  made  up  of  excerpts,  with  sum- 
mariee  or  abiidgments,  from  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine  heathen  and  Christian  bcK^ks,  many  of  which  have  since 
perished.  Photius  died  in  891,  The  list  of  Byzantine  historians, 
to  whose  industry  we  ai'e  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
Byzantine  history  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  begins  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  and  extenda  through  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  period  whioh  we  are  now  describing,  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
wrot«  his  hves  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  Michael 
Psellus,  a  prolific  author — not  to  speak  of  other  writings 
from  his  pen — was  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  commentators  on 
the  Bible  who  rendered  no  little  eervice  to  sacred  leammg. 
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FROM  GREGORY  VU.  TO  BONIFACE  VUI.  (1073-1294) 
THE  FULL  SWAY  OF  THE  PAPACY  IN  WESTEHN  EUBOPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Charftcter  ftnd 
orr  VU, 


THE   POUTY  AND    THE    SECULAR    RELATIONS   OF  THE  €H17RCH,J 
FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OP  HILDEBRAND  TO  THE   CONCORDA*t| 

OF  WORMS  (10T3-1122). 

Ox  the  22d  of  April,  1073,  wMle  the  Arebdeacon  Hildebrand ' 
was  condnctiBg  tlie  obsequies  of  Aiexander,  lie  was  suddenly  called, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to 
ascend  the  thi*oDe  of  St  Peter.  He  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  YII.  Although  he  accepted  the  reapousibiUtiea 
of  the  office  '^^itb  apparent  reluctance,  he  brought  to  the  adminia- 
tration  of  it  an  unsurpassed  vigor  and  sagacity.  He  was  the  repra-j 
sentative  of  a  new  theory  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  clearly  aetl 
forth  in  the  ball  in  which,  for  the  second  time,  be  excommunicated 
Henry  IV.  His  words  were ;  '*  Come  now,  I  pray  you,  O  most 
Holy  Fathers  and  Princes  (Peter  and  Paul),  that  all  the  world  may 
know  that  if  you  are  able  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  you  are  able 
on  earth  to  take  away,  or  to  give  to  each^  according  to  his  merita^ 
empires,  kingdoms,  duchies,  mai'quisates,  counties,  and  the  possea- 
gions  of  all  men.'*  The  interpretation  ia  plain.  The  life  of  the 
soul  is  higher  than  that  of  the  body.  The  few  years  men  live  on 
earth  are  as  nothing  compiu*ed  with  a  never-ending  existence  in 
the  world  to  come.  He,  therefore,  who  controls  eternal  destiniea 
must  of  necessity  be  supreme  here  below.  To  him  the  mightiest 
pi-ince  and  the  meanest  peasant  must  bow  in  homage  and  obedience. 
Gregory  looked  upon  himaeK  aa  raised  to  this  eminence.  He  be- 
lieved that  to  him  bad  been  committed  the  care  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  that  to  defy  his  authority  was  to  resist  God*  From  the 
beginning  of  hid  pontificate  be  asserted  claima  of  Rome,  of  ona 
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kinil  or  auoiher,  over  moat  of  the  countries  of  the  West.  Hi»  aim, 
be  it  observed,  was  not  to  aoaihilate  secular  rule,  but  to  subordinate 
it  by  establiahiu",^  a  higher  juriBdiction^  endowed  with  a  divine  pre* 
rogative  to  interpose  for  the  Gorrectiou  of  abuses.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  he  claimed  absolute  power*  It  was  his  right  not  only 
to  depose  bishops,  but  even  to  do  it  without  a  hearing.  Although 
he  was  siiicere  in  his  desire  to  purify  the  Church  and  to  free  it  from 
a  corrupting  dopendeoce  on  the  State,  he  was  not  very  scnipulouij 
in  the  choice  of  means  by  which  he  might  carry  out  his  purposes. 
There  was  a  mixture  of  craft,  of  hardness,  and  of  pride  in  his  tem- 
per and  actions.  The  papal  anathema,  as  wielded  bj  him  in  that 
ignorant  and  guperstitious  age,  became  a  terrible  weapon  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  Hi  a  best  energies  were  wasted  in  trying  to 
create  a  theocracy  on  earth,  an  attractive  ideal  which  was  miscMeV'. 
0U3  mainly  because  it  was  impracticable. 

Gregory*s  first  conflict  was  with  the  married  clergy.  At  bis 
command  the  papal  legates  stiiTed  up  the  people  against  them  and 
Celibacy  wid  ^hus  forced  upou  them  an  outward  compliance  with  the 
iuvMtitiirfl.  j^^  qI  celibacy.  Then  came  the  great  struggle  of  his 
reigh.  Simony,  and,  %vhat  to  his  mind  was  its  chief  source,  the  right 
of  lay  investitore,  must  be  abolished.  But  the  real  cause  of  both 
%vas  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  As  long  as  the  possession  of  a  rich 
see  meant  a  Efe  of  ease  and  influence,  men  would  not  scruple  to 
purchase  ecclesiastical  preferment,  nor  would  needy  princes  be 
loth  to  replenish  their  treaauriea  at  the  expense  of  such  aspirants 
for  power  and  affluence.  But  if  the  clergy  would  possess  domains 
and  privileges,  then  why  should  they  not^  like  other  vassals,  do 
homage  to  their  princes,  and  submit  to  be  invested  by  their  suze- 
rjuns  with  the  insignia  of  office  ?  Gregory^  from  his  point  of  view, 
could  not  see  where  the  real  trouble  lay^  nor,  if  he  had  discovered 
the  root  of  the  evil,  wouhl  he  have  applied  the  true  remedy.  He 
thought  to  put  an  end  to  corrupt  appointmenta  by  two  measures. 
He  would  depose  all  who  had  got  their  positions  by  simony.  He 
would  also  depiive  all  raonarchs  of  the  right  of  investiture  by 
ring  and  stafi^  on  the  ground  that  such  an  act  was  sacrilege,  and 
would  restore  the  freedom  of  Church  elections.  The  property  and 
privileges  connected  with  each  see  or  abbey  would,  in  viiiue  of  this 
decree,  be  removed  from  the  feudal  superviaion  of  the  prince,  and 
in  effect  transferred  to  that  of  the  pope,  since  the  pope  was  supreme 
in  ecclesiastical  aflfairs.  This  would  have  relieved  the  Church  of 
the  corrupting  influence  of  the  State,  by  bringing  anarchy  into  the 
State  an  1  secularizing  the  Church.     The  higher  clergy  held  of  th« 
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empire  cities,  duchies,  and  smaller  territorial  diviaione,  as  well  aa 
rights  connected  with  the  custoras,  toUa,  the  coinage  of  money,  and 
the  raising  of  aoldiei-s — in  fact,  half  of  all  propei't3%  And  what  was 
true  of  the  empire  was  true  of  every  Western  kingdom.  To  aUow 
Buch  vast  domains  and  prerogatives  to  pass  beyond  the  control  of 
the  monarch,  and  to  fall  under  the  Bupervidon  of  the  pope,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  oil  efficient  civil  government  In  their  oppo* 
sition  to  Gregoiy's  demands  and  encroachments  the  rulei-a  of  the 
West  were  not  moved  by  any  distinct  theory  of  rlghta,  6o  much  as 
by  a  thirst  for  absolute  rule.  There  was  an  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition between  their  ambition  and  the  designs  of  the  pope.  Greg- 
Btrtunri«  of  ^^  ^^^^  poiitlc  cuougU  to  selecfc  an  antagonist  against 
OPBgoTTHiid  whom  he  had  some  chances  of  success.  He  therefore 
avoided  a  quarrel  with  William  the  Conqueror,  although 
the  papal  emissaries  were  not  allowed  to  use  legatine  power  in 
England,  nor  even  to  land  without  the  king's  permission  ;  nor  could 
bishops  receive  letters  from  Rome  until  after  the  king  had  examined 
them.  Gregory  had  thi*eatened  Philip  of  France,  but  now  he  passed 
him  by  also,  and  chose  to  fight  the  battle  with  Henry  IV/  The 
reasons  for  this  choice  are  apparent  Henry  was  king  of  Germany 
and  thus  needed  only  the  papal  coronation  to  complete  his  title  to 
the  empire.  His  education  had  been  committed  to  designing  pre- 
lates, and  since  he  had  never  been  taught  to  govern  himself  he  was 
unfit  to  rule  over  others-  The  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Germany  during  the  long  regency  were  increased  by  his  licentious- 
ness and  oppression.  Many  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  the 
Saxons,  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  allegiance. 
Henry's  reckless  sale  of  Church  offices  justified  an  attack  which  his 
weakness  invited,  and  a  victory  over  him  as  the  heir  of  the  empire 
would  be  more  signal  than  over  any  other  ruler  of  the  WestJ  At 
the  Lent  synod  of  1075,  Gregory  prohibited  lay  investiture,  and  ex- 
communicated  five  of  Henry's  counsellors  who  had  been  guilty  of 
simony.  He  wrote  the  king  a  letter  urging  him  to  avoid  those 
under  spiritual  condemnation  and  to  obey  the  sacred  decrees.  This 
was  foDowed  by  a  summons  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  answer  for  his  crimes  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  be 
held  on  February  22,  1076.  These  acts  of  the  pope  threw  Henry 
into  a  passion.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  papal  anathemas,  he 
caused  Gregory  to  be  deposed  by  the  subservient  imperial  pre* 
lates  assembled  at  Worms*  He  then  sent  a  letter  to  **  Hildebrand, 
no  longer  pope,  but  a  fedae  monk,"  denying  the  right  of  the  papacy 
to  judge  the  king,  except  for  apostacy,  asseiiing  that  Gregoiry  haJ 
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coiToptly  obtained  the  poiitilicate,  aod  closing  with  the  worde: 
**  Let  another  ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  who  will  not  clonk  vio- 
lence with  religion,  .  .  .  for  I,  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of 
God,  with  all  my  bishops,  say  tmto  you,  Get  down  I  get  dowo  1  '* 

When  the  first  anniversary  of  this  council  at  WormB  came, 
Henry  was  at  Canosaa.  The  next  day,  barefoot  and  in  the  garb 
of  a  penitent,  he  stood  waiting  in  the  yard,  a  suppliant 
«*o«j  ■'•«"*  for  admission  to  the  castle.  The  haughty  jjope  waff 
within.  It  w^as  the  month  of  January,  and  yet  the 
royal  penitent  was  kept  standing  there  for  three  days  before  he 
was  admitted  to  receive  absolution.  A  papal  decree  had  wrought 
this  change  in  the  fortiinea  of  the  king.  Deposed,  anathematized, 
and  forsaken,  with  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and 
in  open  revolt,  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  regal  au- 
thority until  the  pope  should  pronounce  judgment  at  Augsburg, 
early  in  the  coming  year.  With  Ixia  wife  and  child  and  a  few  at- 
tendants he  had  crossed  the  Mount  Cenis  pass  to  Canossa^  to  seek 
reconciliation,  and  thus  to  avert  the  dreaded  sentence. 

But  Canossa  brought  humiliation  upon  Henry  and  disgrace 
upon  the  empire  ;  it  did  not  restore  to  him  the  lost  dominion.  He 
now  gathered  about  him  his  old  counsellors,  and  strove  to  win  by 
force  what  he  had  failed  to  gain  by  submissioD.  The  Geiman 
princes  elected  another  king,  Rudolph  of  Suabia.  The 
lunry  nnd      pope  Summoned  both  monarch 8  to  his  tribunal,  but  only 

°  ^  ■  succeeded  in  earning  the  reproaches  of  Rudolph  and  in 
confirming  the  hatred  of  Henry.  In  1080,  however,  believing  Ru- 
dolph to  be  finally  victorious*  Gregory  a  second  time  excommuni- 
cated his  chief  antagonisL  But  this  act  proved  to  be  premature, 
Rudolph  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Henry  was  soon  triumphant 
Gregory  was  compelled  to  see  tho  antipope,  Clement  HL,  estab- 
lished in  Rome,  and  the  excommunicated  king  crowned  emperor* 
Gregory's  life  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  capital,  and  he  sought 
an  asylum  with  his  Norman  ally,  Robert  Guiscard.  He  did  not 
D^ttj  of  long  fiui-vive  the  victory  of  his  enemies.  On  May  25, 
HuaeiKraiid.  jQg^^  ^iQ  died  at  Salerno,  saying:  "I  have  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile/*  The  papal 
Urbwi  II.  «Qd  P^i^y  soon  found  in  Urban  H  a  leader  scarcely  inferior 
the  onuadeL  ^  Gregoiy  himself.  By  adroit  political  intrigues  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy  was  reduced,  and  Henry's  son,  Conrad, 
urged  on  to  rebellion.  Urban  became  strong  enough  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  Philip  of  France,  and  to  excommunicate  him  for  hia 
connection  with  Bertrade,     Conscious  of  his  poaitioa  Ba  i\i^  r^^i 
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ful  leader  of  CliristeDdom»  be  placed  bim&elf  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment wbich  goon  made  bim  all-powerful  in  the  West  The  pUgrmis 
to  Jerusalem  were  maltreated  by  the  Turks.  Urban  sent  an  enthu« 
Bia8t,  Peter  the  Hermit,  through  North  Italy  and  Prance  to  preach 
a  cnisade.  He  himself  urged  it  by  letter,  and  in  the  synods  of 
the  Church.  At  the  close  of  bis  memorable  speech  at  Clermont^ 
in  1095,  the  whole  assembly,  swept  away  as  one  man  by  a  tide 
of  emotion,  cried  out,  **God  wills  it**  The  religious  zeal  of 
tbe  West  was  etiliated  in  the  sacred  enterprise.  ,  Christians  were  - 
eager  to  strike  down  the  infidel  who  was  desecrating  the  sepul* 
chre  of  their  Lord.  The  pope  appealed  to  every  passion  of  the 
human  heart.  Those  who  went  in  penitence  were  to  receive  abso^j 
lution  for  id!  sins,  and  to  those  who  fell  eternal  blessedness  waal 
the  promised  reward.  The  institution  of  knighthood  gained  a  re- 
ligious consecration  and  gave  rise  to  chivalry*.  The  holy  cause  waa 
hallowed,  as  men  beheved,  by  miracle  and  prophecy.  Nor  waa 
this  alL  The  moment  the  debi-or  or  the  criminal  took  the  croae^ 
he  avoided  the  clutch  of  the  law.  In  Palestine  the  adventurer' 
might  seek  excitement  and  booty,  the  warrior  hoped  for  territory 
and  renown.  At  tli©  head  of  this  mighty  movement  stood  Urban, 
the  Roman  pontiC  The  power  of  the  antipope  sunk  into  insig' 
nificance,  and  he  became  merely  tlie  leader  of  a  Roman  faction. 
The  death  of  Urban  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bgr  the  crusaders 
DMitb  of  neti.  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1099.  The  last  days  of 
17  IV.,  nm.  Hqj^yj  IV.  were  embittered  by  the  revolt  of  his  second 
sou,  Henry,  whose  unnatural  treason  w^as  encouraged  by  the  bless* 
ing  of  Paschal  H,  Urban 's  succesBor.  The  quarrel  about  investi* 
tures  had  spread  to  England,  where  the  intrepid  Anselm ' 
conflict  1^  had  faced  William  Rufus  and  Henry  L,  in  hebalf  of  the 
'^'^■"''^  rights  of  the  Clmrch.  It  was  now  settled  in  1106  by 
compromise  much  resembling  the  subsequent  concordat  of  Worms.' 
The  king,  in  giving  up  a  form,  surrendered  no  real  power  widch 
the  Conqueror  had  enjoyed. 

Henry  V.,  the  new  king  of  Germany,  rewarded  PaachaVs  patron- 
age of  his  treason  by  the  most  despotic  use  of  his  ill -gained  power. 
rwchij  n.  ^^  ^^®  *"^^  ^^®  pope  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
«nr!  H«!ii7  V.  j^^  drew  up  tbc  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  according  to 
which  the  Church  was  to  surrender  all  its  temporal  possessioDAJ 
and  thenceforth  to  subsist  on  tithes  and  oflferings.  In  return,  th^* 
king  was  to  give  up  the  no  longer  significant  right  of  investiture. 
To  weultliy  and  ambitioufl  prelates  au«l  to  Ike  Hildebrandians  this 
proceeding  stcmt^d  un  act  of   supreme   folly j  whereby  God  waa 
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robbed  and  his  Church  desolated.  Mutual  suspicious  brought 
these  negotiations  fco  an  end,  but  the  threats  of  Henrj  soon  wruug 
from  Piischal  the  imperial  crown  and  the  coDcession  of  the  right  of 
investiture.  This  yielding  of  the  pope  was  viewed  with  iDdignaDt 
scorn  by  the  papal  party,  and  he  was  driven,  despite  his  oath,  into 
an  open  war  with  the  emperor.  The  struggle  dragged  on  a  few 
years  longer.  The  sufferings  which  it  had  brought  in  its  train 
gradually  cooled  the  zeal  of  parti aana  Renewed  negotiations  be- 
cnn<yird»t  f>t  twcen  Henry  and  CaUxtus  IE.  led  to  the  Concordat  of 
wonuN  nn.  ^oj^mg  Investiture  by  ring  and  staff  was  given  up, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  touch  of  the  monarches  scep- 
tre. Bishops  and  abbots  were  to  be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  but  without  his  interference.  Thus  the  spiritual  dignity 
of  the  Church  was  saved  without  trenching  on  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  enipire. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  POLmr  AKD  SBCITLAR  EELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  FBOM 
THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  IXNOCBNT  IIL 

(1122-1216;. 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  in  1125,  the  imperial  house  of 
Pranoonia  became  extinct,  and  Lotliair,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  a 
Rpow'ninff  of  ^^°-'^^^  ^^  ^^^  Church  party,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
thetnve«tlture  But  the  Seeming  triumph  of  the  papacy  was  short-lived. 
A  contest  between  rival  popes  gave  Lothair  an  opportu* 
*^**  nity  to  resume  those  rights  which  at  his  election  had 

been  conceded  to  the  Church.  He  insisted  that  as  prelates  were 
his  vassals  the}"  should  not  be  consecrated  until  after  they  had 
been  investetl ;  for  if  he  was  obliged  to  invest  anyone  whom  the 
Church  chose  to  consecrate,  the  touch  of  the  royal  sceptre  would 
Viecorae  a  meaningless  form,  and  the  great  battle  which  the  two 
Henrys  had  fought  to  maintain  their  feudal  supremacy  would  have 
brought  no  gain.  Lothair  was  not  so  careful  to  vindicate  the  im* 
penal  claim  in  another  matter.  At  his  coronation  he  con- 
sented to  receive  as  a  fief  of  tlie  Ronaan  see  the  lands  which 
Matilda,  Countess  of  TuHcany,  the  devoted  friend  of  Gregory  YIL, 
bad  bequeathed  to  the  Clmrrli,  and  which  had  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Henry  V,  and  PaBchah  The  death  of  Lothair  de- 
prived the  papacy  of  an  emperor  in  a  measure  favorable  to  its 
pretensions,  and  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  a  family  destined  to 
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wage  with  it  a  long  war.  Conrad,  the  Hohenstaiifen,  the  heir, 
through  the  female  line,  of  the  FrancoDiaus,  was  chosen  king.  His 
enemies  were  the  Welfa ;  and  now  the  war-cries  We 
and  Waiblinga  (from  Waibliagen,  the  birthplace  of  CJon- 
rail's  brother)  began  to  be  heard  in  Germany.  These  names  were 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  and  applied 
later  to  denote  the  papal  and  imperial  factions. 

While  the  empire  and  the  papacy  had  been  engaged  in  theiel 
great  controversy,  the  Lombard  cities  gradually  gained  a  turbuleiife 
self-government.  The  spirit  which  was  manifested 
this  movement  menaced  the  authority  of  both  pope  and 
emperor.  Under  its  influence  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil 
of  Abehurd,  a  priest  and  a  republican,  began  to  proclaim  that  the 
clergy  must  give  back  all  property  and  secular  domimon  to  the 
state,  and  return  to  the  simplicity  enjoined  in  the  gospel,  and  prac* 
tised  by  its  first  mimBtera,  His  words  called  out  a  sympathetic 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Nobles  and  prelates  became 
alarmed.  They  looked  al>out  for  charges  of  heresy  that  might  be 
brought  against  him.  But  he  was  orthodox  in  doctrine,  and 
life  was  an  aacetic.  So  much  St  Bernard  bitterly  acknowledges  iai 
the  words,  *'  he  neither  eats  nor  diinks,  but  with  the  devil  hungers 
and  thirsts  after  the  blood  of  souls."  CJondemned  byj 
the  Lateran  Council,  and  driven  from  one  country 
another,  Arnold  suddenly  appeared  in  Rome  itself,  where,  in  1143, 
the  secular  power  of  the  pope  had  been  for  a  time  destroyed  and 
a  republic  had  been  proclaimed.  Although  the  Ro- 
mans at  first  made  overtures  t^  Conrad,  they  soon  began  J 
to  dream  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient  republic.  Theiri 
devotion  to  Arnold  and  to  his  ideas  was  unbounded.  In 
the  contest  with  them  one  pope  was  slain.  Another 
was  obliged  to  seek  protection  of  France  and  of  the  all-powerful 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fall  of  Edessa  had  revealed  the  danger 
w^hich  threatened  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  fiery  eloquence  ofl 
Tiw  tecond  Bernard  sent  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany  on  a  new 
cnuiftdfl^  ii-rr.  crusade.  The  disasters  which  befell  this  expedition 
sorely  tested  the  faith  of  the  pioua ;  but  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  thought  of  the  multitudes  who,  by  laying  down  their  lives 
in  it.  secured  an  immediate  entrance  into  paradise* 

The  end  of  the  Roman  republic  was  rapidly  drawing  near.  Ha* 
drian  IV.  (1154-1159),  once  the  simple  English  monk,  Nicholaa 
Breakspeare»  but  now  one  of  the  most  un compromising  of  pontiff 
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laid  the  rebellious  city  of  Bome  tinder  the  interdict.  The  Ro- 
mans prized  their  religious  ceremonies  more  than  their  liberties, 
Arnold  was  banished.  The  pope  bad  scarcely  become  master  of 
his  capital  when  he  was  obliged  to  confront  once  more  the  old 
question  of  the  empire  and  the  papacy.  Frederick  L,  whom  the 
-  ,  , .  ^  Italians  called  Barbarossa.  or  the  Red-beard,  had  ascended 
J™^  *"       the  German  throne,  and  was  marching  to  Italy  to  quell 

the  mutinous  Lombards^  and  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown.  The  jealousy  with  which  Milan  and  other  cities  of  the 
North  watched  any  encroachments  upon  their  highly  valued  and 
much-abused  liberties  was  to  prove  for  the  papacy  a  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  might  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  But  at  this  time 
they  prudently  avoitled  a  conflict  with  Frederickp  who  was  in  the 
vigor  of  early  manhood,  and  had  not  only  astonished  the  world  by 
his  vaEant  deeds,  but  was  supported  by  the  devotion  of  united 
Germany.  He  felt  himself  to  be  the  successor  of  Augustus  and 
Charlemagne.  All  his  great  abilities  were  exerted  in  building  up 
his  supremacy  throughout  the  empire. 

The  notions  of  Arnold  and  of  his  disciples  were  as  distasteful 
to  him  as  to  the  pope,  but  in  sacrificing  this  apostle  of  republican- 
ism, and  in  scorning  the  overtures  of  the  Romans,  he  relieved  the 
papacy  for  a  time  of  soma  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  Hadrian 
Cafon*tian  of  ^^^  CFOwned  Frederick  The  peace  between  these  rival 
ii55*1hu  potentates  could  only  be  of  short  duration.  When  the 
cootert  with    pope  sanctioned  by  the  grant  of  investiture  the  conquests 

of  William  of  Sicily,  the  emperor  took  revenge  for  this 
alleged  invasion  of  his  rights  by  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  needy  treasuiy  of  St.  Peter.  This  act  of 
Frederick  called  forth  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Hadrian,  which, 
to  the  nobles  assembled  at  Besan^on  in  1157,  seemed  to  claim 
feudal  superiority.  Their  rage  knew  no  bounds  when  a  legate, 
Roland,  afterwards  Alexander  IIL,  exclaimed  :  **  From  whom,  then, 
does  he  hold  the  empire,  if  not  from  the  lord  pope  ?  "  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  emperor  saved  the  daring  prelate  from  being 
filain  on  the  spot.  Tlie  German  bishops  supported  Frederick  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  Roman  see.  In  his  name  they  asserted 
that  he  owed  the  imperial  crown  to  divine  favor  alone*  Hadrian 
was  obliged  to  explain  away  the  offensive  words.  The  emperor's 
triumph  over  the  Lombard  cities,  his  famous  parliament  in  the 

Roncalian  fields,  where  the  masters  of  the  Roman  law, 

the  study  of  which  had  been  revived  in  the  North  of  It- 
aly»  claimed  for  him  all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the  Cie- 
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gars  of  okl  Rt^>me,  and  his  resumption  of  knds  which  had  faUen 
uQilt-r  the  control  of  the  Chorch,  again  provoked  the  opposition  ol 
the  pope.  A  bitter  controveray  ensued*  The  pontiff  made  a  secret 
treaty  witb  Milan  and  her  allies  ;  the  emperor  received  and  listened 
to  overtures  from  the  Eomati  repubhc.  The  death  of  Hadrian 
saved  Frederick  from  exconmninication  and  opened  the  way  for  a 
papal  Bchiam.     Victor  IV,  was  elected  by  those  who  dreaded  the 

wrath  or  coveted  the  favor  of  the  emperor ;  Alexander 
Ui.*  HM*-     HI.  was  chosen  by  the  party  which  beheved  in  the  Sicil- 

iau  alliance  and  who  were  for  vindicating  the  highest 
pretensions  of  the  papacy.  Political  influenceB  and  not  priestly 
anathemas  were  to  decide  who  was  the  lawful  successor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Alexander  was  soon  acknowledged  in  aH  the  larger  countries 
of  the  West,  except  the  empire,  and  in  those  Lombard  citieB  which 
were  Btruggliug  against  Frederick  s  authority.  Bat  the  year  1162 
saw  the  destruL*tioij  of  Milan  aud  the  appai*ent  triumph  of  the  em^ 
peror  and  his  pope  in  Italy.  But  this  advantage  was  not  lasting. 
Two  years  later  Victor  died,  anid  Paschal,  tbe  new  antipope,  failed 
to  wiu  even  the  little  homage  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed- 

The  attention  of  the  world  became  absorbed  by  another  strug- 
gle in  which  the  same  issue  was  involved,  and  whose  result  raised 
Alexander  still  bigher  in  the  estimation  of  Eui-ope.     In  1162,  one 

of  liis  stanchest  supportera^  Henry  IL,  of  England,  had 

wid  Thotii**    caused  the  chancellor,  Thomas  a  Becket,  to  be  appointed 

^^^""^        to  the  see  of  Canterbury.     The  ai'chbishop,  formerly  the 

most  trusted  adviser  of  the  king,  as  an  ecclesiastic  withstood  every 

measure  of  reform  that  touched  the  interests  of  the  Churck     The 

estates  of  the  realm  adopted  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 

1154 

dou,  which  aimed  to  restore  to  the  monarch  the  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  Henry  L  had  possessed,  and  espe- 
cially to  bring  criminal  clergy  under  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  ordinary 
courts.  Becket  was  pei^suaded  by  his  brother  prelates  to  accept 
these  reforms,  but  he  soon  after  repented  and  sought  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  pope.  Thuj  the  quarrel  began.  Becket  £ed  to  Franca. 
Alexander  had  a  difficult  position  to  hold.  He  could  not  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  friendship  of  the  king  whose  money  kept  aUve  the 
contest  with  the  emperor  in  Italy,  nor  did  he  dare  to  give  away  the 
cause  of  the  archbishop.  The  news  of  Henry's  negotiations  with 
Frederick  filled  his  mind  with  foreboding,  which  only  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Romans  at  his  return  to  the  capital,  and  a  close  allianoe 
with  the  an ti -imperialist  cities  in  Lombanly  could  allay.  But  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  supporting  the  exiled  prelate.     Fi^er- 
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ick  began  to  collect  a  mighty  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Alex* 
auder  hastily  disavowetl  ail  Becket's  acts.  The  emperor 
came,  enjoyed  a  biief  triumph,  and  then  saw  his  noblea 
and  biahopa  smitten  by  a  deadly  pestilence,  his  army  melt  away 
like  Sennacherib's  host,  and  his  enemies  united  in  the  great  Lom- 
bard league.  The  pope's  cause  was  strengthened  by  this  rebeDion 
of  the  cities.  Now  lie  did  not  so  much  need  the  help  of  England, 
and  he  began  boldly  to  support  Becket  The  king  and  his  prelate 
were  appai-ently  reconciled.  But  the  restored  archbishop  did  not 
forsake  his  former  violent  coursea  The  king,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  cried 
out :  '*  Have  I  no  one  who  will  relieve  me  from  the  insults  of  this 
turbulent  priest?'*  Before  he  could  recall  these  fatal  words  four 
oeeember  89,  knights  hastened  to  Canterbury,  broke  into  the  cathedral, 
^^'^  and  miurdered  Becket  as  he  stood  near  the  steps  leading 

to  the  high  altar.  The  king,  troubled  by  the  sacrilegious  crime  of 
his  nobles,  sought  absolution  from  the  pope,  even  at  the  price  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

Hardly  had  this  conflict  ended  when  Frederick  advanced  into 
Italy  to  break  the  power  of  the  Lombards.  But  in  1176,  alter  a  two- 
Fndertdk  years'  struggle,  be  was  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Le guano. 
ieMBder  ^^  ^^"^^  ^***  misfortuncs  with  dignity,  recognized  Alex- 
in., ii77>  ander  as  pope,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Lombards. 
The  scene  at  Venice,  when  Frederick  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander 
and  was  raised  up  by  him  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace,  was  hardly 
less  striking  than  the  meeting  of  Henrj'  lY.  and  Hilde brand  one 
hundred  years  before  at  Canossa.  Its  real  significance  as  betoken- 
ing the  strength  of  the  papacy  was  far  greater. 

A  double  papal  election  had  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  conflict  now  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion^ 
Another  schism  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  papacy.  To  avoid 
such  a  calamity,  a  decree  was  passed  which  provided  that  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  should  be  sufficient  to  elect  a  can- 
didate for  the  papal  office. 

A  few  yeai'B  passed  away  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  were  on  the  verge  of  another  struggle.  Frederick's  power 
jja^yj  of  ^^*i  become  supreme.  The  Lombard  cities  were  luke- 
Fredoricfc.  yif^rm  in  the  support  of  the  pope.  But  suddenly  news 
came  that  Jerusalem,  in  1187,  liad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saladin. 
Frederick  hastened  to  the  East,  with  Philip  of  France  and  Richard 
of  England,  The  great  adversary  of  papal  absolutism 
was  accidently  drowned  in  a  small  river  in  Pisidia.  The 
crusade  proved  a  failure.     The  succeeding  years  were  a  time  of 
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humiliation  for  the  papacy.  The  Emperor  Henrj  ^  had  much  ol 
his  fisither's  vigor  and  httle  of  his  magnanimity.  He  sought  to 
make  the  empire  all-powerful,  and  against  him  the  anathemas  of 
the  aged  pontiff  were  of  no  avail.  But  his  death  left  the  empire 
divided  between  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  and  of  his  infant 
soHj  and  the  papal  throne  about  to  be  occupied  by,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  in  the  long  line  of  the  popes,  Innocent  HL 

Innocent  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  papal  prerogative.  He  beheved  that 
innoosnt  iix.,  Christ  had  given  to  the  successors  of  Peter  authority 
iifl§^m«,  ^Q^  Qjj^  QY^j,  ^^^  Church,  but  over  the  world.  The 
crowns  of  kings  and  the  destinies  of  nations  were  lodged  by  a  di* 
vine  decree  in  their  hands.  They  were  set  to  pluck  up  and  to  de- 
stroy,  to  build  and  to  plant.  Before  their  tribunals  princes  and 
states  were  commandeti  to  bring  their  controversies  for  judgment 
He  who  refused  to  hearken  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  The  theories  which  the  masters  of  Roman  law 
opposed  to  these  pretensions  had  little  currency  except  where  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  arms  of  a  Barbarossa,  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  VH,  men  had  been  familiar  with  these  unbounded  claims  of 
Borne,  and  had  gradually  come  to  believe  them.  They  had  listened 
to  the  tale  of  Frederick's  submission  at  Venice,  and  of  Henry's  hu- 
miliation at  CanoBsa.  The  transient  victories  which  the  emperors 
had  gained  over  the  popes  had  seemed  to  most  of  the  world  like  vio- 
lence done  to  God's  righteous  servanta  One  antipope  after  another 
had  fallen  before  the  spiritual  majesty  of  the  true  successors  of  St 
Peter.  The  crusades  had  thrown  into  their  hands  vast  and  indefi* 
nite  prerogativeg,  which  they  used  to  beat  down  their  enemies, 
who  were  likewise  considered  to  be  God's  enemies,  whether  they 
were  infidel  Turks  or  baptized  emperors.  And  now,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Innocent,  the  affairs  of  states  were  in  such  confusion  that 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  more  completely  them  any  one  who  went 
before  or  came  after  him  the  cherished  theory  of  a  |mpal  theocracy. 

Henry  ¥1.,  by  his  marriage  with  Constantia,  daughter  of  Roger, 
Xing  of  Sicily,  had  been  able  to  secure  the  imion  of  Sicily  and  the 
Innocent  lu,  states  lu  the  South  of  Italy  to  the  empire.  It  was  Inno- 
^w^  Sf  **^'  cent's  first  conceni  to  break  up  this  union,  in  order  that 
n*ij-  the  papal  domains  might  not  be  surrounded  by  the  ter- 

ritories of  the  emperor.  The  times  were  propitious.  In  the  em- 
pire, Henry's  brother,  Philip,  and  Otho,  the  Saxon  duke,  were  con- 
tending with  one  another  for  the  crown.  The  claims  of  the  youBg 
child,  Frederick,  were  passed  over.     Constantia's  anxiety  to  ob- 
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tain  for  him  the  Sicilian  kitigdom  ©nabled  the  popo^  in  1198,  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  rank  of  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  under  the  rule  of  an 
independent  monarch.  J  Emboldened  bj  the  freedom  of  Ilaly  fi*om 
imperial  restraint,  fieorove  out  the  Tuscan  nobles  from  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Church,  and  eatablished  his  authority  in  the  city  of  Roma 
itself.  He  formed  the  Tuscan  league,  which  heeaino  much  more 
deToted  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy  than  the  Lombard  league  had 
been.  The  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  Oermany  fur- 
nished an  inviting  occasion  for  papal  interference.  De- 
spite the  protests  of  Philip  s  party,  lunocent  employed, 
in  1201,  all  his  spiritual  authority  and  worldly  power  in  assisting 
the  cause  of  Otho,  who  was  a  Guelf  and  who  had  promised  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  papacy.  But  no  sooner  was  Otho 
crowned  than  he  began  to  assert  his  imperial  preroga- 
tives The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  the  empire  again  into 
civil  war.  Young  Frederick's  claims  were  now  revived.  The  Lom- 
bard cnties  changed  sides.  The  Guelfa  fought  for  the  emperor  he- 
cause  he  was  a  Guelf ;  the  Ghibellines  fought  against  him  for  the 
same  reason,  even  though  it  brought  them  into  the  company  of 
the  pope  and  his  Tuscan  allies.  Frederick  was  victorious,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1212,  he  was  chosen  emperor. 

Innocent*8  interference  was  not  confined  to  the  empire.  Ho 
obliged  Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  put  away  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  M^ran,  and  to  acknowledge  as  his  wife  the  hated  In- 
geburga,  from  whom  the  French  prelates  had  granted 
him  a  divorce.  Of  course  weaker  monarchs  could  not 
look  for  milder  treatment  In  1208,  John  of  England,  who  refused 
to  recognize  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Innocent,  was  deposed,  and  his 
kingdom  handed  over  to  France.  Alarmed  at  the  strength  of  his 
enemies  he  Bubmitted  abjectly,  and  received  back  his 
kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.  But  when  the  pope 
hurled  his  anathemas  at  the  barons  of  England  because  they  would 
not  give  up  the  Great  Charter  which  they  had  wrested  from  their 
humiliated  monarch,  his  words  aroused  indignation^  and  his  inter* 
diet  was  treated  by  them  with  contempt. 

Another  prosperous  people  did  not  hesitate  to  subordinate  their 
reverence  for  the  pope  to  the  interest  of  their  state.  The  YeneU^na, 
limooent  HI.  ID  1202,  skllfully  tui^ued  aside  the  cnisading  army,  which 
and  Veniw.  ^|.  ^^^  l^eeu  the  great  aim  of  Innocent's  reign  to  coUect, 
to  the  conquest  of  Zara,  a  town  which  had  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  King  of  Hungary,     The  soldiers  of  the  cross,  deapita  ily^ 
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threats  of  tli^  indignant  pope,  not  only  advanced  to  the  capture  of 
a  Christian  city,  but  in  the  cause  of  the  deposed  emperor  of  the 
East  sailed  to  Constantinople,  and  restored  Isaac  Angelas  to  bia 
lost  throne.  DiscoDtented  with  his  treatment  of  them, 
the  J  stormed  the  city,  and  set  up  an  emperor  of  their 
own.  Innocent  condemned  the  diversion  of  the  cruBade  from  its 
holy  object,  but  consoled  himself  by  subjecting  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  thus  taking  what  he  regarded  as  the 
Tbe  Aibig^'  first  step  towards  healing  the  schism^  In  another  crusade 
tiAa  ominde.  injiQceiit  wa3  more  succeasful,  but  his  success  has  left 
upon  him  and  upon  those  whom  he  employed,  an  indelible  stain. 
Certain  sects  arose  in  the  South  of  Fmnce,  which,  with  a  zeal  for 
purity  of  life  and  an  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  priesthood^  as 
well  as  to  ecclesiastical  abuses  in  general,  combined  peculiar  doc- 
trinal beliefs  which  were  somewhat  akin  to  the  dualistic  ideas 
prevalent  in  the  East,  They  were  called  Catharist^  and,  because 
they  were  numerous  in  and  near  the  city  of  Albi^  were  named  Albi- 
genses.  Their  tenets  tlireatened  the  very  foundations  of  the  hie- 
rarchical system.  Persecution  was  found  of  no  avail.  All  Langue- 
doc  was  filled  with  heresy.  Tlie  violence  of  the  papal  legate,  Peter 
of  Caatelnau,  was  avenged  by  his  murder.  Innocent  at 
once  proclaimed  a  crusade,  offering  the  sunny  lands  of 
the  South,  and  heaven  hereafter,  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  holy 
war.  The  crusaders,  led  by  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  Simon  de 
Mont  fort,  fnl  tilled  their  commission  with  inhuman  cruelty.  Their 
thirst  for  blood  and  their  unbounded  rapacity  continued  to  rage 
in  spite  of  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  poi>e  to  check  them.  Her* 
esy,  however,  was  not  uprooted  by  all  tliis  brutality,  Inquiaito- 
The  tnqijiRi-  n^l  poxvcrs,  had  been  given  to  the  papal  legatea  Biab- 
*"'"■  ops   were   eBpecia%   charged   by  the   Fourth   Lateran 

Council,  in  1215,  through  themselves,  or  by  agents  api»ointed  by 
them  for  tlie  purpose,  to  ferret  out  and  punish  heretics.  In  1229 
the  Coimcil  of  Toulouse  organized  more  strictly  this  episcopal  in- 
quisition. In  1232  and  1233  the  work  was  entrustetl  to  monks  of 
the  Dominican  order.  They  were  to  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to 
the  pope,  since  bishops  and  local  synods  could  not  be  trusted  to 
exercise  the  desired  rigor.  Thus  arose  the  Inquisition,  which  exer- 
cised its  powern  with  Bomewhat  varying  rules  in  different  countrieflj 
but  was  one  of  the  moat  teixible  engines  of  intolerance  and  tyranny 
which  human  ingenuity  has  ever  devised. 
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A  few  days  before  Innocents  death,  which  oc^3urred  on  July  16, 
1216,  Frederick  II  promise d  that,  when  he  ehonld  receive  the  im- 
perial crown,  he  would  g'ive  to  his  son,  Henry,  Naplea 
and  Sicily,  which  were  fiefs  of  the  Roman  see,  and  which 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  pope  to  keep  from  being  again 
united  to  the  empire.  Innocents  succeBsor,  Honorius  UTt  was  at 
lieart  a  crusader  and  not  a  statesman.  He  exacted  from 
Frederick,  as  the  price  of  the  crown,  the  promise  that 
he  would  lead  the  Christian  armies  to  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
Balem,  but  he  made  only  a  feeble  attempt  to  keep  the  emperor 
from  establishing  his  authority  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  papal  hmds  were  encompaesed  by  the  im- 
perial territories,  as  they  had  been  under  Henry  Yl  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  added  to  the  power  of  the  emperor.  Germany  was 
united^  The  prince  who  was  to  have  reigned  over  the  Two  Sicilies 
was,  in  1222,  elected  king  of  the  Iloinaiis,  and  thus  made  heir  of 
the  empire.  Tlie  disorders  wiiich  had  arisen  in  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom under  Innoceut*s  protectorate  were  repressed.  In  Lombardy 
alone  imperial  authority  was  resisted.  There,  in  1226,  a  new  league 
was  formed  whose  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  pope.  Fred* 
erick  pleaded  the  necessities  of  his  vast  realm  as  an  excuse  for  put- 
ting off  the  crusade  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  he  bound  himself 
under  more  and  more  solemn  engagements  to  undertake  the  eitpe- 
dition.  During  the  reign  of  Honorius  the  constitution 
of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  was  completed.  These  preaching  friars 
faithfully  supported  the  papacy  against  priests  and  princes  alike, 
and  did  for  it  the  work  of  a  standing  army  in  the  ensuing  struggle 
with  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens, 

The  death  of  Honorius  put  an  end  to  the  pe^iceful  relations  of 
ihe  papacy  imd  the  empire.     Frederick  could  not  hope  for  mild 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  next  pontifll    Gregory  IX 
And  orqtory'    (1227-1241)  possessed  an  iniexible  will,  and  an  energy 
*^  ap}v.irently  undiminished  even  at  bis  advanced  age*     He 

added  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  canon  law  a  ^tact\eeii  %i.r 
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perience  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  papacy,  acquired  in  the  service  ol 
luiiocent  and  Honorius,  The  time  appointed  for  the  empetor'a 
departure  arrived.  There  were  new  delays,  and  then  sieknees  in 
the  camp.  Finallj  the  Jieet  set  sail^  but  soon  the  emperor  returned, 
pleading  that  he  was  ill,  and  promisiug  to  go  as  soon  as  he  should 
regain  his  health.  But  Gregory  would  listen  to  no  excuses.  Amid 
circumstances  which  added  peculiar  terror  to  the  occasion,  he  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication.  "All  the  bells  joined 
their  dissonant  peals ;  the  elergj,  each  with  his  torch,  stood  around 
the  altar.  Gregory  implored  the  eternal  malediction  of  God  against 
the  emperor.  The  clergy  dashed  down  their  torches ;  there  was 
utter  darkness."  The  sentence  of  the  pope  was  proclaimed  by 
every  zealous  churchman  and  wandering  friar  in  the  lands  of  the 
West  The  emperor  might  hold  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  the 
ruinous  ambition  and  venahty  of  the  Boman  court ;  but  the  words 
of  one  who  was  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  belieyers^  one  at 
whose  approach  the  ministratioDa  of  religion  must  cease,  could 
have  but  Httle  weight  against  the  curse  launched  at  him  by  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  in  the  name  ol  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Yet  the  papal  decrees  did  not  Bcrioualy  weaken  Frederick's 
Fifth  crusade,  imperial  authority,  nor  did  they  move  him  to  alter 
i*i^i2i!9.  j^ig  plana.  He  made  preparations  to  start  on  the  long- 
deferred  (misade, 

Gregory  was  horror-stricken  at  the  thought  of  an  excommuni- 
cated prince  assuming  to  lead  the  Christian  armies.  Far  better 
would  it  be  to  leave  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidel.  He  interdicted  the  payment  of  the  taxes  which  had  been 
levied  for  the  expenses  of  the  crusade,  he  forbade  the  emperor 
to  go,  and  when  his  commands  and  his  threats  were  alike  disre- 
garded, he  sent  two  Franciscan  friars  in  a  fast  ship  to  outsail  the 
imperial  fleet,  and  to  proclaim  that  Frederick  was  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore  incapable  of  conducting  the  holy  enter- 
prise. But  news  came  that  in  spite  of  the  papal  anathemas,  the 
jealousy  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  emperor  had  concluded,  in  1229, 
ao  advantageous  peace  with  the  Saracens,  and  in  the  church  ol 
the  Holy  Bepulchre  had  placed  the  royal  crown  upon  his  head. 
Gregory  now  preached  a  crusade  against  Frederick.  The  German 
princes  were  iirged  to  revolt  Legates  were  sent  throughout  the 
West  to  collect  money.  They  began  those  exactions  under  which 
England  groaned  during  the  larger  part  of  this  century.  Th» 
papal  troops  attacked  the  emperor's  territories  in  Southern  Italy 
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But  since  the  siiccesaful  termioatioii  of  Frederick's  expedition  to 
Palestine,  public  opinion  had  gradually  come  over  to  his  side.  Tli© 
extortions  of  the  Bomnn  emissaries  and  the  interference  of  the 
mendicant  friars  mad©  the  clergy  lukewarm  in  the  contest.  The 
emperor  on  his  return  quickly  put  to  flight  the  troops  which  had 
invaded  his  territories.  Gregory  could  no  longer  refuse  to  nego- 
28^      tiate.     The  treaty  of  San  Germano  saved  the  dignity  of 

the  papacy  and  cost  Frederick  only  a  few  unimportant 
concessions.  During  the  ycai-s  of  peace  which  followed,  the  pope 
seemed  to  b©  absorbed  in  perfecting  the  system  of  canon  law, 
asserting  for  it  an  eternal  validity ;  while  the  emperor  was  estab- 
liahing  in  Sicily  a  brilliant  kingdom  in  which  the  monarch  was 
held  up  as  the  fountain  of  justice.  IixeconcilaMe  as  the  aims  of 
these  opponents  were,  their  measures  led  to  no  open  rupture. 
The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the  condemnation  of  the  Church 
upon  the  unholy  ambition  of  Frederick's  rebeUious  son  j  and  yet  he 
could  not  look  on  with  unconcern  when  the  emperor  ad\*anced  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  anny^  ostensibly  to  suppress  the  heresies 
which  infected  the  Guelfic  cities,  but  really  to  punish  them  for 
their  pai-t  in  the  revolt  of  King  Henry,  and  to  fortify  the  imperial 

authority  over  them  more  completely.     At  the  battle  of 

Corte  Nuova,  the  Iiombarda  were  routed  with  great  loss. 
Gregory  was  alarmed.  If  the  free  cities  in  the  North  were  con- 
quered, there  would  be  no  force  capable  of  resisting  the  emperor, 
from  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Not  only  the  supremacy  of 
the  papacy,  but  even  its  independence,  appeared  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
The  aged  pontiff  did  not  shrink  from  the  unequal  struggle.  Hia 
maxim  was  that  the  little  bark  of  Si  Peter  might  be  tossed  on  the 

waves,  but  could  never  be  submerged.  He  again  eicom- 
ocMmmoDic*-  municatcd  and  deposed  the  emperor.  When  Frederick 
erick,  March,  accused  him  of  protecting  the  Lombard  heretics,  and 

of  selling  justice  for  gold,  he  began  his  answer  with  a 
vision  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse :  **  A  beast  has  arisen  out  of 
the  sea,  whose  mouth  has  opened  to  blaBpheme  the  name  of  God." 
"This  pestilent  king,"  he  said,  *' has  affirmed  that  the  world  has 
been  deceived  by  three  impostors — Christ  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Moham- 
med.** Frederick  could  also  quote  Scripture.  He  declared  the 
pope  to  be  that  great  dragon  who  had  seduced  the  whole  world. 
He  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  infidelity,  calling  upon  God 
to  Judge  between  him  and  his  enemy  who  had  bo  basely  defamed 
him. 

Frederick  possessed  an  acute  understanding,  which  waa  o^^s^ 
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ened  in  its  actiTitj  by  an  indignant  fiense  of  the  wrongs  wliicli 
were  done  him  in  the  name  of  religion.  His  mind  was  broadened 
by  familiar  intercoiu"8e  with  cultivated  Saraceoa  who  frequented 
his  Sicilian  coui't  It  is,  however,  improbable  that  he  uttered  the 
remark  about  the  three  imjiostors.  He  was  not  the  first  nor  the 
last  one  to  whom  this  offensive  saying  was  attributed.  He  may 
have  had  little  faith  in  sacerdotal  religion.  It  is  certain  that  he 
caught  no  glimpses  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  thai  deeply  affected 
Ida  moral  conduct.  It  was  not  his  own  words  or  virtues  which 
saved  him  from  being  overwhelmed  as  an  outcast  Matthew  of 
Paris  wrote  i  **Had  ic  not  been  for  the  avarice  of  Eome,  which  de- 
stroyed the  devotion  of  the  people  for  the  lord  pope,  the  whole 
world  would  have  risen  up  against  the  emperor  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Church  and  of  ChriBt."  The  attempts  of  Gregory  to  raise  up  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  were  met  with  scorn.  Eberhard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  cried  out :  "*  Unless  we  are  blind,  we  behold 
under  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  under  the  cloak  of  a  shep- 
herd, a  most  ravenous  wolf.'*  The  pope  called  a  council,  but  the 
bishops  and  abbots  who  obeyed  the  summons  were  capt- 
ured by  the  emperor's  fleet  and  kept  in  prison  in  Na- 
ples, Already  Frederick  s  troops  were  beneath  the  w tills  of  Rome* 
Death  interposed  to  save  Gregory  from  further  huniiliatiou.  He 
expired  on  August  21,  1241. 

There  was  a  long  delay  before  the  election  of  his  successor,  and 
then  came  fruitless  negotiations  between  Innocent  IV,  and  Fred- 
erick. Innocent  fled  to  Lyons.  The  kings  of  England, 
iiJ4'i-iit54)  *  France,  and  Aragou  would  not  receive  so  cosily  a  guest 
mnd  rederic  j^  j^j^  anger  the  pope  exclaimed:  "After  the  dragon  is 
trodden  under  foot,  quickly  the  little  serpents  will  be  crushed." 
He  called  together  a  general  council  at  Lyons  in  1245.  Thad* 
deus  of  Suessa  appeared  before  it  to  defend  the  emperor.  His 
words  could  have  no  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  pontiff  blinded  by  ani- 
mosity and  intoxicated  with  a  sense  of  his  power.  Innocent  did 
not  deign  to  submit  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  assembled 
prelates.  He  pronounced  the  Bentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  upon  Frederick,  At  the  news  of  this  act  the  emperor 
gathered  his  energies  for  a  mortal  struggle.  He  did  not,  as  be- 
fore, separate  the  cause  of  the  pope  from  that  of  the  other  clergy. 
He  struck  a  blow  at  the  whole  hierarchic^  system.  He  declared 
it  to  be  liis  purpose  to  bring  back  the  priesthood  to  the  position 
they  occupied  in  tlie  early  Church,  that  they  might,  with  propei 
humiliij,  live  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles.     Li  the  eyes  of  tht 
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world  Fretlerick  thus  convicted  bim.self  of  a  most  d auger oua  her- 
esy, and  he  alienated  many  who  had  hitherto  believed  in  him.  Ha 
had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  being  in  advance  of  hia  age — u 
position  impossible  to  sustain,  eren  if  his  personal  character  had 
commanded  the  respect  of  religions  men.  InnQcent  now  de- 
clared eternal  war  against  him  and  against  his  family.  The  rev- 
en  ueB  of  the  churches  of  England  and  France  were  exhausted 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  crusade  and  to  buy  adherents  for 
rival  emperors.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with  Frederick.  His 
arms  were  victorioui^  over  his  enemies.  But  suddenly  the  shad- 
ows of  the  impending  doom  of  hia  house  seemed  to  settle  about 
him.  In  1248  he  suffered  a  terrible  reverse  before  the 
S^FnSSriS.  rebellious  city  of  Parma,  His  counsellor,  Thaddeus, 
was  ciiptured  and  slain.  Soon  after,  Enzio,  his  favorite 
son,  was  la ngui slung  in  the  dungeons  of  Bologna,  and  his  friend 
and  chancellor,  Peter  de  Vinea,  was  proved  to  be  a  traitor.  Fred. 
erick's  mind  seemed  to  break  under  his  mififortunes.  Another 
year,  and  the  monarch  who  had  been  esteemed  the  **  wonder  of  the 
world  "  was  dead.     His  death  occurred  on  December  13^  1250. 

But  Innocent  was  not  content  with  this  accomplishment  of  hia 
hopes :  he  would  destroy  the  whole  viper  brood.  He  carried  on 
an  implacable  warfare  with  Conrad,  promising  all  who 
would  join  in  the  holy  cause,  with  their  arms  or  their 
money,  remission  of  sins.  After  Conrad's  death.  Inno- 
cent's successors  strove  to  drive  IHanfred,  natural  son  of  Frederick 
n.,  out  of  the  Siciliea  The  crown  had  been  sold  by  the  pope  to 
Prince  Edmund  of  England  ;  but  now  that  his  father,  Henry  UL, 
could  pay  no  more  in  the  effort  to  seize  on  the  prize,  it  was  offered 
to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX,  the  French  king.  In 
1266  Charles  conquered  Manfred  and  took  the  kingdom.  Yoting 
Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  came  from  his  ancestral 
home  in  Germany  to  win  back  his  father's  Sicilian  realm,  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  relentless  foes,  and,  on  October  20,  1268, 
died  on  the  scaffold. 

The  triumph  of  the  papacy  seemed  to  be  complete  when  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburgj  in  1273,  was  chosen  emperor.  He  relinquished 
conditiiMi  of  all  the  imperial  claims  over  those  territories  in  Central  and 
ttw  v^jmcy.  Korthern  It^dy  which  the  popes  declared  to  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  pledged  himself  not  to  disturb  Charles  of  An- 
jou, the  papal  vassal,  in  the  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  In 
Ijombardy  his  authority  was  not  great  enough  to  threaten  Rome, 
and  yet  it  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  schemes  of  ChErlcs  to  unit^ 
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the  whole  peninsula  under  his  rule.  The  popes,  by  destroyiiig  the 
Hohensiauiens,  had  reduced  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  Roman  em- 
pire until  they  were  hardly  more  extensive  than  the  German  king- 
dom. They  had  fatally  weakened  on  its  temporal  side  the  mediaeval 
theory  of  the  government  of  the  world.  This  result  could  not 
fail  in  time  to  react  unfavorably  on  their  own  position,  especially  as 
out  of  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  they  had  constructed 
a  priucipality  for  themselves.  They  were  in  danger  of  becoming 
mere  Italian  princes,  and  of  losing  their  lofty  rank  as  the  spiritval 
lords  of  the  world.  But  this  was  not  the  w*hole  dangeiv  The  suc- 
cessors of  Innocent,  in  order  to  drive  Frederick's  heira  out  of  th< 
Sicilies,  had  got  for  themselves  an  ally  who  was  soon  to  become  d 
master.  A  few  of  them,  like  Gregory  X.  (1271-1276),  condemned 
Charles  for  the  oppression  by  which  he  was  exhausting  SicUy.  But 
Martin  lY.,  a  Frenchman,  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  furtherance 
Th«  blquibh  ^^  ^^^  king's  wishes.  In  Sicily  the  tyranny  became  so 
Taqwrs.  intolerable  that  at  the  hour  of  vespers  on  Easter-Monday, 
1282,  a  rising  took  place  and  all  the  French  on  the  island  were  miks- 
sacred.  The  power  of  the  pope  in  Sicily  was  destroyed*  Peter  HLj 
of  Aragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  JIanfred,  became  Ki: 
of  Sicily^  and  Charles  of  Anjou  was  restricted  to  Naplea 

In  the  struggles  which  ensued,  papal  authority  was  steadily 
sisted.  Anathemas  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  their  form 
ien*or,  and  to  fall  with  little  effect.  The  kings  of  the  West  bej 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  regai'dlesa  of  the  prayers  and  threal 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  jjartisan  spirit  prevailed  among  the  car- 
dinals. At  one  time  (1268-1271)  the  papal  chair  was  vacant  for 
nearly  three  years.  Gregory  X.,  the  newly  elected  ix>pe,  proclaimed 
a  law  by  which  the  cardinal  a  in  conclave  should  be  starved  into 
unanimity  unless  they  effected  an  election  within  a  reasonable  tuneu 
But  this  rule  was  more  often  suspended  or  defied  than  complied 
with.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  cardinals,  weary  of  their 
chronic  wrangling,  at  length  chose  the  pious  hermit,  Peter  of  Mur- 
C€ie«t3nc*¥  ^°^®i  ^^^  EBSumed  the  name  of  Celestine  V*  They 
^"^'^  '^5*'  were  soon  aware  of  their  mistake.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  Celestine  fell  more  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  King  of  Naples  or  of  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Oajetan. 
The  hermit  pope  was  more  at  homo  in  the  sohtude  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  he  remembered  as  the  place  where  he  had  enjoyed 
"tranquillity'*  and  **a  stainless  conscience,"  than  in  the  midst  of 
the  intrigues  which  surroimded  him  iu  his  exalted  station.  After 
a  mign  of  two  years  he  was  easily  persuaded  by  Cajetan  to  lay  dovm, 
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hie  burdensome  office.  But  not  even  tben  was  he  to  find  the  rest 
tbat  lie  coveted.  The  fears  ami  jealousies  of  the  eartliuaJ,  to  wiiom 
hiB  retirement  had  offered  the  opportunity  of  makiog  himself  pope, 
did  not  cease  to  pursue  him  until  he  died,  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Fumone,  on  May  19,  1296. 
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While  these  momentous  events  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
West,  the  Xsatin  empire  at  Constantinople  had  fallen,  and  the  Greek 
Patriarcli  had  again  asserted  his  independence  of  the  Ro- 
man see.  In  Palestine  the  Christians  had  steadily  lost 
ground,  Louis  DL,  the  noble  and  pious  king  of  France, 
mad©  a  vain  effort  to  stem  the  tide,  but  his  first  expedi» 
tion  ended  in  his  being  captured  and  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavy  ransom.  In  1270^  he  made  an  attack  on  Tunis. 
There  he  and  a  hirge  part  of  his  army  were  desti'oyed  by  a  pesti- 
lence. The  year  1291  saw  Acre,  the  last  town  held  by  the  Chris- 
tians, taken  by  the  Egyptian  liflamelukes.  The  crusades  were  at 
an  end.  The  fervor  of  Europe  had  cooled.  The  charm  of  novelty 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  expeditions  to  the  East  was  gone. 
The  popes  had  abused  their  right  of  prochuming  crusades  to  extort 
money  or  to  raise  troops  to  fight  the  emperors*  The  minds  of  men 
had  become  absorbed  in  affairs  nearer  home,  and  they  were  no 
longer  willing  to  waste  their  energies  in  useless  warfare  with  a  dia- 
tant  foe. 

The  struggle  which  the  popes  maintained  with  several  monarchB 
to  free  the  Church  from  secular  control  was  not  limited  to  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  vassal  to  his  temporal 
tbecieficyto  lord.  It  extended  itself  to  matters  of  taxation  and  judi- 
cial proceedings.  According  to  a  decree  of  Alexander 
HL,  in  1179,  not  only  must  the  object  of  an  impost  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  clergy,  but  their  consent  must  be  obtained  before  it 
could  be  levied  upon  them.  Innocent  III.  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  even  this  condition  ;  he  would  have  the  Roman 
pontiff  consulted,  since  it  was  his  business  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon necessities. 

Exemption  from  accountableness  in  the  secular  courts  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases  was  claimed  in  1096  by  Urban  II.  But  rul- 
ers were  not  ready  to  allow  a  vast  body  of  men,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  often  accused  of  the  worst  crimes,  to  pass  com- 
pletely under  an  independent  jurisdiction^  and  to  become  answerable 
only  to  those  who  might  naturally  be  induced  by  sj-inpathy  and 
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iotereet  to  favor  their  own  order.  It  was  this  conviction  that  ur^ed 
Henry  II.,  in  1164,  to  those  reforing  which  brought  him  into  con- 
flict  with  his  archbishop,  Thomas  i\  Becket  A  decree  of  Celestine 
TTL^  IB  1192,  provided  that  the  Church  should  lirst  depose  the 
criminal  clerk ;  if  he  were  incorrigible,  excommunicate  him  ;  if 
he  were  still  contumacious,  anathematize  him,,  and  after  that 
the  state  could  do  with  him  aa  it  saw  fit  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, often  sought  to  protect  the  deposed  priest  from  the  secu- 
lar power.  To  do  away  with  this  evil,  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
made  a  law  that  a  clergyman  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  hav- 
ing been  deposed  by  the  Church,  should  then  be  subject 
to  capture  by  the  king's  officers  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  zeal  of  kings  to  dispense 
an  equal  justice  to  all  their  subjects  impressed  the  better-dispose<l 
prelates  with  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  remove  the  scandals 
which  loose  discipline  had  made  possible.  Severe  penalties  werfl^^M 
decreed,  and  criminal  clerks  were  sent  to  episcopal  prisons  to  weep^l 
over  the  sins  they  had  committed,  and  to  be  kept  from  committing 
any  more.  The  Church  influenced  the  State  beneficiidly  by  the 
condemnation  not  only  of  piracy,  but  even  of  tciurnamenta — cus- 
toms which  had  been  fostered  by  feudalism  and  |>olitical  diaorgani- 
PMftiuiurdft-  station.  J  The  power  of  the  bishops  was  circumscribed,  on 
a»iu  ftnd  the  one  hand^  by  the  cathedral  chapters,  the  dergj'  of 
which  were  often  men  of  noble  birth  who  had  sought 
their  position  as  a  means  of  living  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  on  the 
otJier  by  the  legates,  who  went  everywhere  enforcing  the  papal  claim 
of  supremacy.  England  especially  was  groaning  under  the  burden- 
of  heavy  taxation,  and  English  benefices  were  usurped  by  Italian 
favorites  of  Borne.  One  voice  had,  however,  been  raised  against 
the  despotism  of  the  pope.  It  was  that  of  Bobert  Grosteste, 
Bishop  of  Ldncoln,  who  prevented  Innocent  TV.  from  making  a  bov 
of  twelve  a  canon  in  his  <Eocese.  But  Henry  ILL  was  subbeivit^ut 
to  the  demands  of  the  papacy,  and  his  bishops  therefore  could  make 
little  head  against  them.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  1269,  that  Loi 
IX.,  of  Frauce,  is  said  to  have  issued  his  famous  edict  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  It  protected  the  freedom  of  Church  electioDS 
and  the  rights  of  patrons  from  the  interference  of  the  pope,  and 
forbade  papal  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  monarch.  Tlie 
authenticity  of  this  document,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  graal 
charter  of  GalHcan  liberties,  has  been  discredited^  although  it  is 
still  defended  by  some  as  genuine. 

The  gi-eat  prelates,  being  vassals  and  possessing  certain  tern  pen 
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priTileges  and  a  certain  jurisdiction,  were  often  so  immerBed  in 
bimness  cares  as  to  liuve  little  time  for  the  performance  of  their 
spiritual  fimctionB.  After  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
the  J  began  to  associate  with  themselyes,  as  assistant  or  Buffiragan 
bishops,  those  who  had  by  that  event  been  dispoisessed  of  their 
Bees  in  the  East.  When  these  su&agans  died,  others  were  chosen 
in  their  places  by  the  pope,  and  the  succession  of  bifihops  inpartibm 
mfidelium  was  kept  up. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MOKASTICIEM  IN  THIS  PEBIOD. 

DuEiKQ  this  period  the  monastic  spirit  revived,  was  active  enough 

to  reform  old  organizations  and  create  new  ones,  and  then  sue* 

cumbed  to  the   seductions  of  worldliness  and  luxury 

New  CHtlent.  iiii  ■*-  .  ,.  c 

which  had  corruptea  it  ao  many  times  before.  Some 
strove  to  subject  themselves  to  a  sterner  asoetdcism.  Others  sought 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  to  redeem  the  captives  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  infideL  Among  them  were  the  Carthusians,  Car- 
melites, Premonstrants,  the  order  of  St  Anthony,  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Hospital.  The  older  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  especially 
that  at  Clngny,  had  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  popes  and  had  become 
wealthy  and  ambitions.  The  di8ci2)line  required  by  the  monastio 
rule  was  relaxed.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  a  small 
party  of  monks,  zealous  for  a  stricter  foi-m  of  the  ascetic  life,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  monastery  of  Citeaux  (Cistereium). 

For  a  time  the  Cistercians  did  not  prosper,  but  in  the  year  1113 
there  appeared  before  the  monastery,  with  thirty  companions,  a 
fit  Berafcrd  young  man  by  whose  influence  the  order  was  to  become 
w,d'th"cii.  gf^^t  in  numbers  and  power  It  was  Bernard,  who  was 
tordADs.  ijQpQ  jj^ijj,  DijoD,  of  a  noble  family  in  which  knightly 
bravery  was  tempered  with  justice  and  kindness  to  the  poor. 
AniODg  those  whom  his  fervent  enthusiasm  and  wonderful  per- 
sonal influence  had  won  from  secular  life  were  his  four  brothers, 
"The  effect  of  his  preaching  was,  that  mothers  hid  their  sons, 
wives  their  husbands,  compaDioiis  their  friends^  lest  they  should 
lie  led  away  captive  by  that  persutisive  eloquence/*  The  pro^)€rity 
of  Citeaux  was  now  assured  ;  colonies  of  monks  were  sent  out  to 
found  other  monasteries,  and  &oon  the  abbot  Stephen  was  at  the 
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head  of  a  great  orgaDizatioii  which  had  representatives  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Charter  of  Charity,  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  CiBtercians  \\m  called,  provided  for  the  proper  subordination 
of  all  abbots  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux^  for  the  Btrict  supervision  of 
his  acts  by  a  select  number  of  them,  and  for  the  assembling  of  all^ 
from  time  to  tiine>  at  Citeaux,  to  deUberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
order.  In  1115  Bernard  went  out  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest colonies.  In  a  wild,  secluded  valley  he  founded  the  monaatery 
of  Clau'vaux.  His  discipline  was  rigorous.  The  silence  of  the 
valley  was  broken  ouly  by  the  chanting  of  the  monks  and  the  sounds 
of  their  labor,  **  To  jndg"0  from  iheir  outward  appearance,  their 
tools,  their  bad  and  disordered  clothes,'*  wrote  Peter  de  Roya, 
"  they  appear  a  race  of  fools  without  speech  or  sensa"  And  yet 
%o  gi*eat  was  the  power  of  Bernard  and  the  attraction  of  the  life  at 
Clairvaux  that,  when  Henry,  son  of  Louis  Yl,  visited  the  monastery, 
soon  after  arriving  he  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  monk. 
Andrew  of  Paris,  enraged  at  his  folly,  left  Clairvaux  with  cur&es  on 
his  li2>8  ;  but  before  dawn  the  next  day  he  hastened  back,  repent- 
ant, and  anxious  to  follow  his  master's  example. 

Belli ai'd's  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  was  so  complete  that 
he  could  perform  wonders  which  to  his  eyes  and  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers seemed  miraculous*  Ho  prayed  with  the  sick,  and  they  wi 
healed.  At  his  biu*ning  words  of  rebuke  an  eicommtmicai 
count  feE  senseless  to  the  ground,  Clairvaux  soon  bec4ime  might- 
ier than  Rome  itself.  Bernard  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Chturch 
in  the  Weal  It  was  he  who  put  down  heresies  and  healed  the 
Bchism  in  the  papacy.  It  was  he  who  sent  the  warriors  of  France 
and  Germany  on  the  second  crusade.  But  bis  greatness  did  not 
ruin  him  :  his  modesty  and  humility  remained  the  same. 

Thus  fill-  it  Lad  been  the  aim  of  monastic  piety  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  to  surround  itself  with  such  conditions  as  would 
be  favorable  to  the  highest  development  of  its  peculiar 
form  of  devotion.  The  contrast  which  it  presented  to 
"^'  the  violence  and  sensuality  of  the  age  was  often  indirectl; 

beneficial,  but  the  time  had  come  when  a  more  active  benevole: 
was  needed.  The  wants  of  the  people  must  be  met,  not  merely 
an  elaborate  ritual^  but  by  careful  instruction  and  earnest  preach- 
ing. Neglected  by  a  Morldly-minded  and  ignorant  clergy,  they 
were  gladly  listening  to  the  Albigensian  preachers  and  to  the  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons,  as  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  were 
called.  The  Waldenses  were  not,  like  the  Albigensiana, 
imnted  with  Mauichean  doctrine,  but  were  particularly  noted  for 
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their  attachment  to  the  Sciiptures.  Both  Be  eta  were  zealous  for 
purity  of  life  and  opposed  to  clerical  usarpatioQ  and  profligacy. 
Into  the  midst  of  the  ferment  caused  by  the  Albi^ensianB 
ii70-i«si.  in  Southern  France,  came  a  Spaniard,  Bishop  of  Osm^i, 
1906.  anil  with  him  cue  Dominic,  a  canon  of  hia  chapter,  whose 

monkish  severity  was  mingled  with  sympathy  for  the  poor.  These 
earnest  men  met  the  papal  leg^ates.  Aiiiold  of  Citeaus,  Kaoul,  and 
Peter  of  Casteluau,  whose  episcopal  pomp  had  failed  to  ovei^we  the 
rising  heresy.  Dominic  bade  them  not  hope  to  succeed  by  such 
display,  but  to  take  knowledge  of  the  heretical  leaders  and  kbor 
unselfishly  for  the  instruction  of  the  people*  He  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  others  with  himself  in  a  society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy.  They  were  to  take  the  monastio  yows  and  yet  were 
not  to  dwell  in  ascetic  seclusion,  but  were  to  go  everywhere  preach* 
ing  and  teaching  the  doctrine  of  tho  ChurclL  His  plan  was  coun- 
tenanced by  Innocent  III.,  and  the  order  was  formally 
constituted  by  Honorius.  Four  years  later  Dominic*a 
friars  had  already  established  themselves  ia  Italy,  Spain,  Provence, 
Fmnce,  Germany,  and  Poland*  Tlxey  braved  hardship  and  shared 
the  privations  of  the  poor.  Their  self-denial  won  for  them  popu- 
larity and  influence.  They  upheld  an  uncompromising  orthodoxy, 
and  zealously  promoted  the  papal  power.  Gradually  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford,  Em- 
inent schoolmen,  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  were 
membei-s  of  the  order. 

In  1 233  Gregory  IX-  committed  to  the  Dominicans  the  task  of  root- 
ing out  heresy  in  France.  Then^  as  we  have  already  learned,  the  powers 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  bishops  were  transferred  to 
them,  and  thus  the  Inquisition  took  form  as  a  distinct  tribunal* 

Side  by  side  with  the  Dominicans  there  grew  up  another  order, 
the  Franciscans,  who  owed  their  existence  to  Francis  of  Assiau 
The  Frmncai-  "^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^*^^^  merchant^  he  was  a  light-hearted  youth, 
and  the  head  of  a  club  of  gay  companions.  An  experi- 
ence of  severe  illness  brought  with  it  a  great  transfor- 
mation of  character.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick, 
choosing  those  whoso  diseases  were  ^specially  repulsive.  Directed, 
BB  he  supposed,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  he  set  to  work  to  repair  a 
decayed  church  in  Assiai.  Then  he  became  a  preacher,  and  drew 
about  him  a  band  of  devoted  followers,  who  were  in  full  s^Tnpathy 
with  him*  These  he  sent  out,  two  by  two,  as  helpers  in  his  work  of 
preaching  repentance.  He  wore  a  coarse,  gray  tunic,  and  literally 
■     followed  the  command  to  provide  neither  scrip  for  Lus  journey^ 
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neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staTes.  To  reprodacse  the 
life  of  him  who  had  not  where  to  laj  his  head  was  the  most  ardent 
\¥i9h  of  his  heart.  Nothitig  but  the  coarsest  fare,  and  the  meanest 
lodgings,  with  a  log  fcr  a  pillow,  would  content  him.  He  wept 
daily,  BO  that  his  eyesight  was  nearly  destroyed.  f.n  all  this  there 
was  no  insincerity.  His  disposition  was  most  kind  and*  gentle. 
Even  the  lower  animals  were  drawn  to  him,  and  the  stories  of  the 
attention  given  to  his  discourses  by  the  birds  and  the  fishes,  were 
spun  out  of  the  famili:u-  fact  of  his  remarkable  sympathy  with  the 
brute  creation,"!  In  1209  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Innocent  HL 
for  the  fnunding>>i  an  order.  Francis  gave  his  followers  the  name 
**  Fjatres  Minures/*  to  denote  the  humility  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  were  to  be 
most  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  friars  were  not  to  shun  the  world : 
they  were  to  conquer  it.  He  commanded  them  to  preach  the  cross 
of  Christ,  avoiding  ceremonious  pomp,  and  the  display  of  learning. 
He  sent  his  disciples  to  diSferent  countries,  and  travelled  himself 
as  far  as  Egypt,  where  he  preached  to  the  Snltaiy  As  early  as 
1219,  not  less  than  five  thousand  members  assembled  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  order.  The  Franciscims  caught  the  mystic  enthu- 
siasm of  their  leader,  iu  whom  they  saw  the  life  of  Jesus  again 
brought  near  to  men.  \Their  devout  eyes  beheld  upon  his  hands 
and  his  feet  the  marks  of  the  nails,  and  in  his  side  the  print  of 
tlie  spear.  The  stigmata  of  St  Francis,  it  was  related,  were  in- 
dicted upon  him  by  the  Lord  himself,  in  a  vision.  Tljere  is  no 
room  for  the  suspicion  of  deceit  Tlie  idea  of  a  strange  physical 
eSect  of  an  abnormal  mental  state  is  more  plausible.  As  time  went 
on,  the  members  of  the  order  showed  themselves  more  ready  to 
worsliip  the  founder  than  to  obey  his  precepts.  They  became  both 
learned  and  wealthy*  If  the  Dominicans  were  proud  of  such  names 
as  Albert  and  Thomas,  the  Franciscans  could  boast  of  Bonaventura, 
Duns  ScotuB,  and  William  of  Occam.  Like  the  Dominicans  they 
became  possessed  of  rich  churches  and  monasteries.  The  wealth 
and  popularity  of  both  mendicant  orders  helped  to  excite  against 
them  the  hati*ed  of  the  secular  clergy.  Connected  with  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  were  female  orders  under  a  similar  rule.  The 
order  of  St  Clara,  or  the  Clariases,  was  established  under  the  direc- 
tion of  St  Francis  himself,  by  a  young  woman  of  Assisi,  who  be- 
longed to  a  distinguished  family,  but  left  her  home  to  lead  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  charity.  Connected  with  the  mendicant  orders  there 
were  likewise  societies  of  laymen  called  Tertiaries,  who  consecrated 
themselves  to  lives  of  devotion  without  taking  the  monastic  vowm. 
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A  controversy  arose  among  the  Franciscans  about  their  right  to 
hold  property.  The  party  which  believed  in  the  rigid  obftervance 
of  the  mle  of  poverty  finally  separated  from  the  rest  The  aeced- 
ers  were  called  Spirituals.  In  their  zealous  rebukes  of  eccleBias- 
tical  corruption  fchey  did  not  spare  the  Roman  Church.  Early  in 
the  next  century,  they,  especially  the  FratriceMi^  the  lay  brethren 
amongst  them,  were  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisition. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed,  in  the 
Netherlands,  societies  of  praying  women,  calling  themseWes  B^- 
BAfTQiAMADd  guinea,  and  afterward  similar  societies  of  men,  called 
B«gh*rcu.  Beghards.  Many  of  them,  to  secure  protection,  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Tertian ea  Many,  following  the  rule  of 
poverty,  became  mendicants  along  the  Khine,  and,  adopting  hereti- 
cal opinions,  made  the  names  of  Beguine  and  Beghard,  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Netherlandg,  synonymous  with  heretic. 

The  Church  gave  its  sanction  to  chivalry,  another  great  insti- 
tution of  the  middle  ages.  The  germs  of  knightly  service  are  to 
be  found  in  the  customs  of  the  Teutons,  as  described  by 
Tacitus.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  reached  the 
first  stage  of  its  development  and  was  connected  with  the  feudal 
holding  of  land*  Later,  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen  began  to 
attach  themselves  to  rich  and  powerful  lords,  and  sought  from 
them  the  dignity  of  knighthood  as  a  reward  of  valor.  Chivalry 
became  a  distinct  form  of  military  service.  This  separation  was 
confirmed  by  the  crusades.  Since  vassals  were  not  required  by 
feudal  law  to  attend  their  suzerains  to  Palestiue,  the  nobles  were 
obliged  to  fill  their  retinues  with  knights,  bound  to  them  by  no 
other  tie  than  that  of  "commendation."  In  the  crusades  chivalry 
reached  its  full  development.  Tho  duty  of  waging  war  with  the 
infidelj  and  of  fighting  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  it  a 
religious  significiince.  The  investiture  of  the  knight  was  hardly 
leflB  solemn  than  that  of  the  priest.  With  this  religious  element 
was  combined  loyalty,  including  fidelity  to  all  pledges  ;  gallantry^ 
iuBpirtng  devotion  to  the  ladies  ;  courage,  that  delighted  in  daring 
exploits ;  and  courtesy,  evinced  even  to  a  foe.  The  ideal  of  chivalry 
was  honor  rather  than  benevolence.  It  had  a  refining  infiuenca  on 
manners,  but  was  attended  with  much  cruelty  and  profligacy.  It 
belonged  to  a  martial  age,  and  tended  to  promote  conflict  and  blood- 
shed*  Alter  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  there  grew  up  in  the  Holy 
Land  two  great  orders  of  ecclesiastical  warriors.  That 
of  the  Templars,  so  called  because  they  dwelt  near  th« 
Bite  of  the  Temple,  was  founded  in  1119,  by  nine  French  Jcmghta 
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A  flimilar  order,  that  of  the  HospitaUere,  grew  ant  of  the  eociety 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  HospitAl  of  St  John,  who,  eioce  1099,  had 
cared  for  the  sick  at  JeruBaiem.  The  Templara  and  Hospitallerv 
bound  themeelves  by  monastic  vows,  but  manifested  their  holj 
zeal  not  in  the  convent  but  on  the  battle-field.  They  were  looked 
tipon  as  a  permanent  crusading  army,  and  were  given  important 
privileges  and  exemptions.  They  grew  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power.  They  became  independent  bodies,  able  to  set  at  defiance 
the  authority  of  princes  and  prelates.  Their  aim  ceased  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  cause  of  Christendom  against  the  Saracens,  and 
centred  in  their  own  aggrandisement.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  did  not  ruin  them,  for  they  had  vast  possessions  in 
the  West.  The  Hospitallers  took  up  their  residence  in  Rhodes, 
where  they  opposed  the  further  advance  of  the  Saracens.  The 
Templars  firtt  settled  in  Cyprus,  and  afterward  removed  to  France^ 
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Ik  this  period  belong  the  distinct  rise  and  fuU  development 
of  the  scholastic  theology,  the  characteristic  type  of  theological 
w^tijaeho-  and  philosophical  thought  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
luticinuT  term  '*  scholastic,"  or  "  schoolman/*  was  the  title  given 
to  teachers  in  the  schools  founded  by  Charle magna  It  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  doctors  who  taught  logic,  and  mingled  philosophy  in 
the  discussion  of  religious  questions-  Taking  the  term  in  this  ac- 
cepted meaning,  we  may  place  the  beginning  of  scholasticism  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  regard  the  mediaeval  thinks 
ers  who  preceded  that  date  as  its  forerunners.  If  we  go  back  to 
the  most  remote  source,  it  was  Aristotle  who  may  be  said  to  have 
The  tenth  Originated  scholasticism.  The  tenth  century  was  a  period 
S^tSJSr°*^  of  barbarism  in  the  West  of  Europe.  That  century  de- 
serves  to  be  called  a  **  dark  '*  age,  however  unjust  it  may 
be  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the  entii'e  mediaeval  era.  This  condi* 
tion,  we  have  had  occasion  to  explain,  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  po- 
litical chaos  that  ensued  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Charlemagne^s 
empire,  and  to  the  disuse  of  Latin  as  s  spoken  language,  while  the 
modern  languages,  formed  on  the  basis  of  it,  were  not  yet  reduced 
to  writing.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  circumstances  were  more 
favorable.     There  was  renewed  intercourse  with  the  Greek  empire. 
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where  the  light  of  leiiming  had  never  been  extinguished.  There  was 
an  influeDCe,  too,  flowing  from  the  Arabic  schooLs  iu  Spain,  where 
mathematics,  astrononij,  and  medicine  were  cultivated,  and  where 
Greek  authors,  especially  Aristotle,  were  etndied  through  the  me- 
dium of  trail sltitions.  The  study  of  Roman  law  and  the  restoration 
of  Church  discipline  hj  means  of  the  HiJdehratidian  movement,  were 
not  without  a  wholesome  effect  in  promotiog  intellectual  activity. 
„  ,  ,  .  In  1054  Lan franc,  abbot  of  the  cloister  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
tooiMEti-  mandy,  and  Berengm^ius,  w^ho  was  at  the  head  of  the  school 
at  Tours,  engaged  iti  a  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  which  they  made  use  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  This  debate 
may  stand  as  a  Ifmdmark  to  define  the  beginning  of  scholasticiBm. 

Scholasticism  was  an  apphcation  of  reason  to  theology,  not  to 
correct  or  enlarge  the  accepted  creed,  but  to  systematize  and  vindi- 
^^  cate  it.     **  Faith  seeking  for  knowledge  "  was  its  motto. 

of  tohDiaflti-  The  truth,  it  was  held,  ia  verified  by  the  authority  of  the 
Cliurch,  and  needs  no  other  voucher.  It  may  be  the  ob- 
ject, moreover,  of  an  immediate  spiritual  experience :  it  shines  iu 
its  own  light  Philosophy  is  the  "  hand -maid  "  of  religion.  Its 
office,  a  subordinate  one,  is  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
convictions  otherwise  derived.  Although  the  intellect  was  confined 
by  self-imposed  limits  of  tliis  sort,  and  did  not  queBtion — nay, 
bowed  in  unquestioning  reverence  before — the  reigning  Church 
and  its  dicta,  the  schoolmen  w^ere  intensely  active  in  reflection  and 
debate,  and  they  added  not  a  little  to  the  stock  of  human  thought 
in  the  province  to  which  they  were  devoted,  Amoug  them  were 
men  who»  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  learning  when  compared 
with  intellectual  leaders  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  never 
been  surpassed  iu  acuteness  and  dialectic  skill. 

The  spread  of  the  scholastic  theology  was  largely  due  to  the 
universities.  Institutions  of  this  character  had  existed  in  ancient 
times.     At  Athens  and  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome  and  at 


iMidtjift  Constantinople,  and  in  other  cities  less  distinguished, 
there  were  flourishing  seats  of  learning,  generally  organ- 
ized and  sustained  by  public  authority.  These  passed  away  with 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  civilization.  The  schools  that  followed, 
such  as  they  were,  arose  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church,  and 
were  fostered  by  Christian  princes  like  Charlemagne,  who  knew 
how  to  value  learning.  The  most  famous  of  the  medieeval  univer- 
sities, properly  so  called,  the  University  of  Paris,  grew  up  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  teachers  of  the  new  specie i  of 
theology,  wlio  had  begun  to  iu  struct  pupils  on  their  own  rew^Ti^v 
14 
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bility  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  cloister  schools,  united  with  one 
another  and  with  these  schoolB — that  is,  with  the  BchooLs  of  the 
•' liberal  arts/' where  the  seven  BcieneeB  were  taught  Gradually 
chairs  for  medicine  and  for  canon  law  were  established.  All  these 
departments,  being  connected  together  under  fixed  regulations, 
formed  the  university,  in  which  the  students  were  classified  by  the 
nations  from  which  they  came.  On  them  degrees,  first  that  of 
bachelor,  and  then  the  degree  of  master  or  that  of  doctor,  were 
conferred.  Tliue  there  was  formed  in  the  middle  ages  a  guild  of 
scholars.  Oirford  originated  not  long  after.  Other  universities 
sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  At  Salerno,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  a  school  of  medicine 
At  Bologna  the  study  of  Roman  law  was  prosecuted  with  great  zeaL 
Paris  was  the  most  renowned  seat  of  theology*  The  University  of 
Paris  was  called  '*  the  mother  of  universities,**  from  the  number  of 
these  estabHshments  which  were  formed  on  the  model  furnished  by 
it*  To  the  universities  young  men  of  inquisitive  minds  flocked 
from  ^1  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  story  that  as  many 
as  thirty  thousand  studied  at  one  time  at  Oxford  is  an  instance  of 
gross  exaggeration  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities the  doctors  of  the  scholastic  divinity  lectured  to  great 
throngs  of  eager  listeners.  The  ablest  of  the  Bchoolmen  belonged  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  each  of  which  early  secured  a  chair  of  theology  at 
Paris.  The  orders  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  members 
of  the  university  not  connected  with  them.  Stormy  convicts  aroae^ 
but  in  the  end  the  schoolmen,  and  the  monastic  fraternities  with 
which  they  were  connected,  won  the  day. 

The  empire  in  philosophy  was  divided  between  Plato  and  Aria* 
tode.  The  influence  of  Plato  was  principally  through  Augustine, 
pi»to  and  ^^^  affected  the  contents  of  theology.  Aristotle  exerted 
AristotiP.  ij|g  power  through  his  own  writings,  which  were  held  in 
unbounded  esteem.  One  philosoptiical  question  was  uppermost  in 
Nomiufciitro  ^^^  scholastic  age.  It  was  the  question  of  Nominalism 
uidRemtjAm.  q^  Realism.  Do  the  words  which  denote  genera  and 
species^— as,  for  example,  man — designate  realities,  entities  ;  or  are 
tliey  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
class  ?  The  former  of  the  two  opinions,  which,  however,  assumed 
numerous  distinct  types,  was  called  Realism.  It  had  been  t!ie  doc- 
trine, in  an  extreme  form,  of  Plato ;  in  a  form  more  moderate,  of 
Aristotle.  Tlie  latter  of  the  two  opinions  was  called  Nominalimn* 
It  had  been  held  by  the  ancient  Stoics,     The  subjsct  had  an  im- 
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portant  bearing  on  theological  doctrines,  such  as  origin d  sin  and 

the  Trinity,  It  e^en  had  a  close  relation  to  the  foundations  of 
humaQ  knowledge  and  the  reality  of  its  objecta 

The  inBtrument  of  scholastic  diecuaaion  was  the  syllogism* 
The  ordinary  methml  was  to  propound  questions  or  propositions, 
to  bring  forward  an  array,  firsts  of  affirmative »  and  then  of  negative 
Timadht)i»Mr  arguments,  and,  finally,  to  resolve  the  question  in  a 
tieaMthod.  "conclusion/*  After  this  method  the  most  famous 
Bcholastic  treatises  are  coiiBtnicted, 

The  scholastic  era  falls  naturally  Into  three  sections.     Of  these 

the  middle  section  embraces  the  thirteenth  century ^  the  flourishing 

period  of  scholastic iara,  when  the  most  eminent  of  the 

tiM  ■ehoiM-     schoolmen  lectured  and  wrote,  wlien  realism  wag  in  the 

tto  ttW. 

ascendant,  when  not  only  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  but  his 
other  writingB  were  in  use,  and  helped  to  mould  the  scholastic 
doctrinea  1^  the  6rst  section,  when  only  the  logic  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  was  known,  nominalism  prevailed.  In  the  last  stage 
of  the  scholaatic  movement,  embracing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  nominalism  regained  the  hold  which  it  had  lost  in  the 
middle  period.  It  was  the  age  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  scholas- 
ticiam. 

Lanfranc,  whose  controversy  with  Berengar  ushei-s  in  the  scho- 
lastic era,  was  not  a  prolific  writer.  He  was  an  Italian,  of  noble 
birth,  and  a  jurist  by  profession,  but  in  mid^He  life 
he  emigrated  to  Normandy,  and  set  up  a  school  at 
AvranchesL  A  few  years  later^  in  1042,  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  to 
which  his  fame  as  a  teacher  drew  a  great  number  of  6cholai*s.  He 
became  prior  of  the  cloister,  and  subsequently  became  abbot  at 
Caen,  He  lent  a  strong  support  to  Duke  William  in  his  plans  for 
the  conquest  of  England,  and  was  constrained,  in  1070,  to  become 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ansehn,  a  younger  man, 
and  one  of  Ms  pupils,  deserves  more  than  any  other  the 
title  of  "father  of  the  schoohnen/'  He,  too,  waa  a  Lombard,  born  in 
or  near  Aosta,  in  103B.  His  mother,  Ermenberga,  was  a  model  of 
piety  and  virtue,  but  the  harshness  of  his  father  drove  him  when 
a  youth  from  his  home.  He  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  where  his 
countryman,  Lanfranc,  was  prior,  took  his  place  in  this  office,  and 
in  1093,  with  reluctance,  succeeded  him  likewise  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  In  his  dealings  with  the  imperious  Norman  kings, 
WilUam  Rufns  and  Henry  L,  he  exhibited  that  mixture  of  mUdnesa 
and  meelmess  with  immovable  fidelity  t^  conscience,  which  were 
distinguishing  traits  of  his  character.    The  labors  Mkd  eQiiif^\e\.^  \\i<a2w 
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were  forced  on  liim  by  bis  station,  and  which  obliged  him  to  b« 
abeent  for  a  immber  of  yeoi'B  from  England^  did  not  divert  his 
mind  from  the  profound  and  devout  meditations  in  which  he  took 
delight  In  him  the  two  elementar— the  speculative  and  logical  ten- 
deBcy  on  the  oDe  hand,  and  the  devout  and  contemplative  on  the 
other — are  bo  evenly  balanced  and  so  thoroughly  commingled  that 
he  fulfils  the  ideal  of  the  scholastic  theologian.  His  writings  on 
original  sin  and  on  the  Trinity  are  of  remarkable  merit ;  but  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works  are  the  two  short  treatises  unfolding 
his  demonstration  of  the  being  of  God,  the  **  Monologium  "  and  the 
"  Proslogium,"  and  the  little  work  on  the  atonement  entitled 
**Cur  Deus  Homo,"  "why  did  God  become  man?"  Eoscelliu»  a 
canon  at  Gompiegne,  applied  nominalism  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity  in  such  a  way  that  tritheiam  was  held 
to  be  the  unavoidable  inference.  Confuted  by  Anselm,  he  re- 
tracted his  statements  at  the  Synod  of  Soissons,  in  1092.  From 
that  time,  for  a  long  period,  the  stigma  of  heresy  was  fastened  on 
the  nominalistic  opinion.  Through  the  tliirteenth  century^  realism^ 
commonly  in  the  Aristotelian  form — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  cor- 
responding to  the  name  of  a  species  there  exists  a  reality  which 
inheres  in  each  individual— continued  to  be  dominani 

The  most  brilliani  of  the  theological  teachers  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  Peter  Abelard,  His  career  was  not  without  features 
^  ,  ^  of  romantic  interest*  He  was  bom  in  1079.  Hs  was 
first  a  pupil  of  Koscellin,  and  then  of  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  who  presided  over  the  cathedral  school  at  Paris*  William 
was  an  extreme  realist  Abelard  disputed  his  master's  opinion, 
and  eclipsed  him  in  debate.  He  himself  rapidly  acquired  fame  aa 
a  teEicher,  especially  after  liis  establishment  at  Paris,  about  the 
year  1X15.  His  lectures  were  heard  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  thousands  of  young  men.  His  career  was  interrupted  by  liis 
relations  to  Heloise,  a  young  girl  for  whom  he  had  a  passionate  at- 
tachment, which  she  repaid  with  the  most  devoted  affection.  The 
result  w^as  an  unlawful  connection,  followed,  at  his  urgent  request^ 
by  a  secret  marriage  ;  for  she  was  unwilling  to  place  any  bar  in  the 
way  of  his  ecclesiastical  advancement.  Her  uncle  and  some  othem 
mmle  an  attack  upon  him  by  night,  and  effected  a  brutal  mutilation 
of  his  person.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  There  he  offended  the  less  intelligent  monks  by  denying 
with  characteristic  boldness,  that  the  St  Dionysius  whom  they 
vered  as  their  patron  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  Athenian 
con  veH  of  Paul*     He  now  betook  himself  to  a  desert  place  neai 
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Nogent,  where  he  built  him  self  a  cabii^  ;  but  a  host  of  pupils 
flocked  after  him,  who  fotiud  shelter  in  tenia  and  huts  erected  by 
themselyes.  They  built  for  him  an  oratory,  a  stone  structure, 
called  the  Paraclete.  Threatened  with  new  troubles  from  the 
many  who  were  hostile  to  his  innovations  in  theology,  he  turned 
the  Paraclete  into  a  coBvent^  and  put  it  under  the  charge  of  Helo- 
is6»  who  had  long  before  taken  the  veil.  Ten  years  he  spent 
in  Biittany  aa  abbot  of  a  monastery  whose  rough  inmates  more 
than  once  attempted  to  destroy  him.  We  hear  of  him  as  lecturing 
again  in  Paris,  in  1130.  The  tone  of  his  theological  utterances 
had  raised  up  against  him  numerous  opponents^  by  whom  he 
was  charged  with  heresy.  He  was  called  to  answer  this  charge 
at  a  council  at  Sens,  in  1140,  where  St  Bernard  was  the  chief 
accuser.  Abelard  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom^  however^  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  council  was  confirmed*  He  was  received 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  within  the  walla  of 
that  monastery,  where  he  passed  the  remnant  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  1142.  The  bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloiae,  after  being 
ncLore  than  once  removed,  rest  in  a  common  tomb  in  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  la  Chaise  in  Paris,  Abelard  had  no  intention  to  rebel 
against  the  accepted  creed.  But  he  exalts  reason,  and  holds  that 
faith  which  has  not  attained  to  a  rational  basis  may  be  easily  shak- 
en* He  was  a  restless  and  adventurous  thinker,  and  thought  that 
reverence  for  authority  was  carried  to  a  BuperstitiouB  degree.  No 
problem  was  so  difficult  that  he  despaired  of  solving  it ;  no  mya^ 
tery,  in  his  esteem,  was  too  sacred  to  be  probed.  In  a  little  work 
called  "  Yes  and  Ho  *'  he  brought  into  juxtaposition  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  points  of 
theology.  It  was  his  purpose  to  stimulate  inquiry  by  showing  that 
there  was  no  uniform  patristic  teacliing  to  rest  upon. 

St.  Bernard — Bernard  of  Clairvaux — who  led  in  the  final  suc- 
cessful assault  upon  Abelard,  was  a  theologian  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site temper.  We  have  already  adverted  to  soroe  of  the 
particulars  cf  his  biography.  It  was  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  his  relatives  that  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Citeaux, 
where  he  was  distinguished  both  for  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
hifl  piety^  and  for  the  austerities  which  accompanied  it.  The 
leader  of  a  colony  of  monks,  as  we  have  seen,  he  built  in  the  rug- 
ged and  desolate  gorge  of  Clairvaux  a  monastery  w^hich  became 
very  prosperous.  His  wisdom  as  a  counsellor,  and  his  surpassing 
power  as  a  preacher,  won  for  him  an  influence  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  hie  coutemporariea.     He  did  more  than  any  other  to  estali 
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lisli  louocent  IL  on  the  papal  throne  in  opposition  to  liis  rival, 
Anaclatus  L  His  overpowering  eloquence  it  waa  that  roused  the 
people  of  France  and  Germany  to  embark  in  the  second 
crusade.  He  blended  a  fearless  spirit  with  unaffected 
humility,  meekneB%  and  kindness.  He  complained  that  through 
Abelard*B  influence  it  had  come  to  pass  in  France  that  the  Trinity 
was  almost  a  theme  of  disputation  for  boys  in  the  street^  and  thai 
the  sacred  and  mysterions  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  being 
regarded  with  awe,  were  turned  into  a  mere  gymnastic  for  the  un- 
derstanding. Divine  truth,  he  taught,  must  be  apprehended  here 
by  faith  ;  for  a  full  rational  insight  we  must  wait  for  the  future  life. 
Meantime,  more  is  to  be  learned  by  visions  of  the  uplifted  soul,  in 
moments  of  ecstasy,  than  by  subtle  reasoning  and  prying  curiosity. 
The  faithfulness  of  St  Bernard  is  seen  in  the  work — **  Be  Considera- 
tion e  "—which  he  adtiressed  to  Pope  Eugene  HI.,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  pupils^  and  whom  he  warned  against  the  dangers  to  the  pa- 
pacy itself  from  misconduct  on  the  part  of  incumbents  of  the  office. 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Foic tiers,  was  akin  to  Abelard  in  his  intellect- 
ual beni  He  gave  offence  by  a  peculiar  theory  respecting  the 
Gilbert,  Trinity,  but  his  friends  imd  supporters  were  so  numer- 

d,  1164.  Q^^  ^|j^^  ^ygjj  Bernard  was  not  able  to  procure  a  con- 

demnation of  his  opinions  from  a  gi*eat  council  at  Rheims,  in  1148. 
In  the  school  of  St  Victor,  near  Paris,  were  eminent  theologians 
who  struck  a  middle  path  between  the  speculative  dainng  of  Abelard 
and  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  party  that  stood  in  dread  of  all 
Hugo.  earnest  intellectual  inquiry.    To  this  moderate  school  be- 

long William  of  Clmmpeaux,  a  fnend»  and,  in  some  sei 
a  guide  of  St  Bernard,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  the  ablest  re; 
resentative  of  their  number,  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  of  the  particulars  of  w^hose  Ufe  not  much  is  known. 
To  emulate  the  audacity  of  Abelard  and  of  Gilbert  was  felt  to 
be  unwise  Mid  unsafe.  The  efltect  of  the  conflict  between  the  dia- 
lectic and  the  mystical  school  was  to  inspire  caution.  The  school- 
men were  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  hete 
doxy.     This  was  obvious  in  the  course  taken  by  the  authors 

books  of  "Sentences/*  The  moat  renowned  of  these 
was  Peter  Lombard,  who  was  born  at  No  vara,  in  Italy^ 
taught  theology  at  Paris,  and  was  made  bishop  there.  In  his 
ual  of  theology,  bearing  the  title  "  Four  Books  of  Sentences, 
sets  forth  and  expounds  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  in  their  proper 
order,  but  everywhere  fortifies  his  opinions  by  citations  from  Uie 
FatherBj  especially  from  Augustine.    He  received  the  honorary  title 
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of  "Master  of  Sentences."  Hia  work  was  the  foiintlation  of  aca- 
demic lectures  for  centuries.  Numberless  commentaries  were 
written  upon  it.      "  The  Iiombard  "  died  in  1160. 

Individuals  tliere  were  whose  deTotional  tendency  was  offended- 
and  whose  aversion  to  rationalism  was  excited,  even  bj  the  Lorn* 
bard  and  the  more  moilerate  dialecticians.  One  of  tbese  mystics 
j**tbiin.  ^^  Joachim,  Abbot  of  Floria,  a  great  student  of  apoca- 
o.i]45-iS(i^  lyptic  prophecy.  Their  efforts  to  check  the  reigning 
tendency  were  abortive.  Of  more  interest  to  us  at  the  present  day 
juhn  of  ^3  ^  character  like  John  of  Salisbury — so  styled  from  the 
BftiiJtKiry.  place  of  his  birth  in  Wiltshire^ — who  studied  at  Paris 
and  other  places  on  the  continent,  was  secretary  of  Theobald  and 
then  of  Thomas  h  Becket,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  in  his 
closing  years  was  Bishop  of  Chartres.  He  was  a  diligent  and  ap- 
preciative student  of  the  Latin  writei-s,  in  particular  of  Cicero, 
He  represents  the  humanist  or  literary  spirit^  so  different  from  the 
subtle  inquiries  and  logical  refinements  of  the  schoolmen  of  his 
time.  Besides  other  writings  from  his  pen  which  are  specially  in* 
structive  respecting  scholastic  education,  Ms  letters  are  Taluable 
documents  for  the  contemporary  history. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  scholastic  era,  when  the  physice 
and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen, 
HomAM  to  ^^  esteem  for  the  ancient  master  in  philosophy  was  car- 
Arirtotk,  ried  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  human  mind>  when  it  is  not  aided  by 
supernaturid  lights  in  the  ascertainment  of  ethical  and  religious 
truth.  Not  unfrequently,  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  were  neglected, 
and  passages  were  cited  from  Aristotle  in  support  of  dogmas,  as  if 
ha  were  bm  infallible  oracle.  Yet  his  influence  on  doctrine  was 
mainly  in  directions  in  which  curreiit  opinion,  independently  of  Mb 
teaching,  strongly  tended. 

Alexander  of  Hales,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  cloister  of  Hdes, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  was  one 
Alexander  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  draw  materials  from  the  writings  of  Aris- 
H^^m,  d*  to  tie,  to  wMch  we  have  just  referred.  He  was  denomi- 
nated the  ''Irrefragable  Doctor  "  and  "Fountain  of  life." 
He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  at  Paria  His  '*  Sum  of  Theology,"  hiB 
principal  work,  was  founded  on  the  **  Sentences**  of  Peter  LombanL 
po(n»vcntum.  Alexander  was  a  Franciscan^  as  was  his  famous  pupil 
^'**"^^**  BonaTsntura,  who  became  general  of  the  order.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  losrician^  yet  set  a  higher  value  on  spiritual  ilium ination 
than  ou  iuLelleatual  exertion  as  a  source  of  religious  knowled^a. 
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'' Seraphic  Doctor**  was  the  not  inappropriate  title  attached  to  bim 

by  his  aflmiring  disciples. 

No  theologian  of  German  birth  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  equal 
of  Albert  the  Great,  teacher  at  Cologne  and  General  of  the  Domin- 
Aib*rt  tiw  ^^^"  Order  in  Germany.  From  the  variety  of  his  acqui- 
J^^t,  sitions  he  was  called  the  "  Universal  Doctor."    From  his 

acquaintance  with  natural  science  he  was  suspected  by 
the  vulgar  of  being  a  sorcerer.  Bat  Albert,  although  justly  revered^ 
was  outstripped  in  talents  and  fame  by  his  pupil,  the  most  profound 
ThomftM  and  the  most  acute  of  all  the  schoolmen,  the  '*  ADgellc 
i^wliasrT,  Doctor/'  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  a  native  of  Aquino, 
^'  ^  *  ft  town  not  far  from  Naples*     His  parents  were  persona 

of  r^nk :  on  his  niother^s  side  he  was  descended  from  the  Norman 
dukes  of  Lower  Italy.  A  tacitui'n  youth,  he  was  nicknamed  by  his 
fellow-students  at  Cologne  the  bos  mutm — "  the  silent  ox."  "This 
ox/*  eaid  Albert,  after  hearing  one  of  his  exercises^  "wiE  one  day 
fill  the  world  with  his  lowing."  He  grew  up  to  be  the  great  light 
of  the  Dominican  order,  into  -which  at  an  early  age,  despite  tha 
earnest  resistance  of  his  relatives,  he  had  been  drawn.  He  taught 
at  Paris  and  Cologne,  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  and  spent  his  last 
years  at  Naples.  His  great  work  is  the  *'  Sum  of  Theology/*  which 
lias  deservedly  maintained  the  highest  reputation  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  down  to  the  present  day.  Thomas  began  his  lect- 
ures and  his  iiTitinga  with  prayer.  Daily  he  caused  a  devotional 
work  to  be  read  to  him  aloud.  When,  in  his  studies,  he  fell  into 
perplexity  on  some  difficult  point,  he  was  accustomed  to  fall  on  hia 
knees  and  to  supplicate  God  for  light. 

Associated  often  with  the  name  of  Aquinas,  is  that  of  the  re- 
nowned Franciscan  theologian,  John  Duns  Scotus,  who  taught  at 
Soot       Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne.     Whether  he  was  bom  in 
Li?"!Ta/^    Scotland,  in  L*eland,or  in  the  North  of  England,  is  un- 

certain.  He  was  rightly  named  the  "Subtle  Doctor." 
In  the  nicety  of  his  distinctions  he  goes  beyond  all  the  other  school 
men  except  William  of  Occam.  To  express  these  fine-spun  dia- 
tinctions,  Scotus  was  obliged  to  invent  many  new  Latin  worda^^J 
thus  giving  to  his  style  a  barbarous  chnxacter.  He  lacks  the  8pir<^^H 
itual  depth  of  Aquinas,  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  religious 
and  the  logical  interest,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  latter  Scotus 
diifered  from  Aquinas  on  numerous  topica  Hence  there  arose  the 
two  noted  parties  of  Thomists  and  Seotiats^  whose  debates  contin- 
ued until  the  end  of  the  scholastic  peri  oil.  The  chief  point  of  dif- 
ference  was  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  the  human 


wiD.  Thomas  followed  for  the  most  part  Au^justme  ;  Scotua  waa 
iBclined  to  Semi-Pelagiaaism.  It  inaj  be  atlded  that  Thomaa  was 
an  Aristotelian  Realist ;  Scotus  was  a  liealist  of  the  more  extreme 
Platonic  type. 

One  of  the  noblest  as  well  aa  ablest  men  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tnrj  was  Eoger  Bacon.  At  a  time  when  tho  drift  of  studies  was 
^^^  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of  logic  and  metaphjsicid 
Oiii.  d.  c/  theology,  and  away  from  hterature,  he  turned,  with  an 
nnqoenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  the  languages, 
to  mathematica,  and  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  He  sought 
for  copies  of  the  Latin  authors  with  an  avidity  that  surmounted  all 
ohstaclea  liNliile  other  teachers  at  Oxford  were  disputing  on  the 
nature  of  genera  and  species,  he  was  prosecuting  with  ardor  re- 
searches in  optics.  He  joined  the  Franciscans,  but  the  result  was 
that  hinderances  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  his  writ- 
ings by  his  less  enlightened  superiors.  Pinally  a  pope,  Clement 
IV,,  gave  him  countenance,  and  in  eighteen  months  he  wrote  three 
large  treatises,  "The  Greater  Work,*' "The  Minor  Work/' and 
"  The  Third  Work."  A  pope  of  a  different  character,  Nicholas  IV,, 
gave  the  rein  to  his  persecutors,  and  Bacon  was  long  confined  in 
prison.  He  understood  the  method  of  experimental  science,  and 
excelled  his  renowned  namesake  of  a  later  age  in  the  ability  to  carry 
out  that  method  in  practical  investigation.  He  well  understood  the 
value  of  mathematical  science  as  a  key  to  phjaical  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  proficient,  for  that  day,  in  distinctively  lit^ 
erary  pursuits*  He  was  versatile  without  being  shallow.  He  de- 
Berved  to  wear  the  title  of**  Wonderful  Doctor'* — Doctor  3IirabUis, 

Another  writer,  whose  name  is  less  familiar  than  that  of  Roger 
Bacon »  one  who  was  interested,  also,  in  scientific  study,  but  was,  at 
^  the  same  time^  an  earnest  theologian,  is  Raymond  Lull, 
LttU,  to  whose  life  reference  hns  already  been  made.     He  was 

bom  on  the  island  of  Majorca*  One  of  his  principal 
aims  was  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Pantheistic  infidelity  which 
had  come  forth  from  the  Arabian  schools  in  Spain.  He  entered 
with  im wearied  zeal  into  the  work  of  converting  the  Saracens  and 
the  heathen-  To  this  end  he  caused  chairs  of  Oriental  languages 
to  be  established  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca,  He  wrote  a 
work  on  universal  science,  designed  to  provide  an  invincible  method 
of  argumentation  again st  Moham m ed an s  and  infi dela  Twice  h e  went 
to  Tunis  and  Algiers  to  dispute  with  the  Arabic  philosophers,  and  es- 
caped in  safety.     On  a  third  visit  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  fanatical  nioH 

When  we  pass  the  limit  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  €ul^t  V\\<^ 
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period  of  the  decadence  of  scbolasticiBtn.  A  few  noted  names  meet 
Decline  of  ^^  ^^cl*  ^  Durandus,  Bradwardine,  Occam  ;  but  they 
•ciioiwticum.  j^epreeeiit  a  spirit  ai^d  method  in  theology  which  are 
passing  into  the  stage  of  obsolescence.  Nominalism  revived  and 
reigned  anew,  and  its  reign  "  was  the  tomb  of  scholasticism.'* 

The  great  sehoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  centm*y  were  called  upon 
to  contend  against  a  subtle  and  formidable  Pantheism,  whicb  was 
dne  ultimately  to  the  influence  of  New  Platonism,  reach- 
ing speculative  minds  through  various  channels.  Amal- 
lie  of  Bena,  and  David  of  Dinaoto,  teacbem  at  Pans,  were  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  and  had,  each  of  them,  his  baud  of  followers.  It 
was  fi*om  the  Arabic  writers  that  Pantheism  in  its  most  febscinat- 
ing  shape  penetrated  into  the  Christian  schools.  In  the  Arabics 
philosophy.  New  Platonic  ideas  mingled  with  Aristotelian  doctrin< 
Among  the  representatives  of  that  philosophy,  the  ablest  was  A 
roes,  who  died  in  1198,  His  writings  exerted  a  powerful  influence. 
According  to  him,  there  is  but  one  intelligence  in  all  men^  and  this 
one  intelligence  is  the  expression  or  emanation  of  Deity.  In  this 
conception,  personality  in  both  God  and  man,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  personal  immortality^  disappear.  Ill  connection  with  the 
Pantheistic  mode  of  thought  which  was  caught  up  from  the  school 
of  Averroea,  there  were  theologians  who  pronounced  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  be  only  a  figurative  representation  of  profounder 
or  more  exact  truth.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  professed 
to  receive  by  faith  what  they  admitted  and  affirmed  to  bo  contra- 
dictory to  reason.  Against  this  impHed,  if  not  conscious  and  ex- 
pressed, infidelity,  Raymond  Lull,  Albert  the  Great,  and  Aquinas 
asserted  with  clearness  and  cogency  the  principles  of  theism.  Span- 
ish Jews  were  stimulated  to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  to  philo- 
sophical speculation  by  their  Arabic  neighboi-s.  They,  too,  exerted 
a  strong  influence,  sometimes  in  a  sceptical  direction,  upon  echo* 
lastic  thinkers.  Moses  Maimonides  (1135-1204),  the  most  famous 
of  the  Jewish  writers  of  this  period,  in  "  The  Guide  of  the  Per- 
plexed,*' his  most  important  production,  held  fast  to  theism  and 
miracles,  yet  handled  the  Judaic  creed  in  a  rationahstic  tone  which 
caused  him  to  be  assailed  by  orthodox  Jews  as  a  heretic.  In  the 
Cabala,  that  vast  body  of  Jewish  religious  speculations,  the  influence 
of  New  Platonism,  flowing  from  different  sources^  is  obvious. 
In  the  phOosophy  of  the  Cabala^  as  in  Gnosticismi  emanation  playi 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture  abounda 
With  the  Cfibnla,  Raymond  Lull  acquainted  himself;  but  its  infltl 
tnce  in  the  Church  was  not  much  felt  until  long  after  hia  time. 
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Tli0  learniog  of  the  Bchoolmen  wes  iBBuMcieni  to  eBabl(»  thBta 
to  present  eflfectively  the  historical  proof  of  the  miraculous  origin 
Eridenowiof  ^^  CliTiatiaiiity.  They  showed  no  lack  of  ability  in  ex- 
fwreutioo.  hibiting  the  moral  evidence  and  the  more  abstract  con* 
eiderations  in  favor  of  the  eupernatural  authorship  of  the  gospel. 
Their  delinitions  were  often  concise  and  esacL  Thomas  Aquinas 
defines  a  miracle  to  be  an  event  transcending  the  order  of  nature  as 
IV  whole ;  that  ia,  an  event  which  the  forces  of  nature  cannot  of 
themselves  produce.  The  priority  of  faith  to  religions  science 
F»ith  «id  ^3  ^^  ^^^  basis  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  religion. 
™***'^  "  I  bebevo  iu  order  that  I  may  understand/*  ia  adopted 

as  a  ruling  maxim  by  Anselm.  **  He  who  has  not  believed,"  he  tells 
us,  '*  has  not  experienced,  and  he  who  has  not  experienced  will  not 
understand."  The  heart  anticipates  the  analytic  work  of  the  under- 
standing. There  is  an  inward  certitude,  founded  on  love  to  the 
contents  of  the  gospel,  and  this  love  is  the  light  of  the  soul.  **  The 
merit  of  faith,"  says  Hugo  of  St.  Tie  tor,  "  consists  in  the  fact  that 
our  conviction  is  determined  by  the  affections,  when  no  adequate 
knowledge  is  yet  present.  By  faith  we  render  ourselves  worthy 
of  knowledge,  as  perfect  knowledge  is  the  final  reward  of  faith  in 
the  life  etemaL"  As  to  the  capacity  of  reason.  Duns  Scotus  di&- 
iinguishes  between  its  power  to  discover  truth  for  itself,  and 
its  power  to  recognize  and  accept  truth  when  it  is  communi- 
cated. Aquinas  divides  religious  truths  into  two  classes :  Such 
as  are  above  reason,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  such 
as  are  accessible  to  reason,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  being  of  one 
God.  But  he  teaches  that  even  with  regard  to  this  last  class  of 
truths,  there  is,  for  various  reasons,  a  high  advantage  in  having  them 
verified  to  us  by  the  authority  of  revelation.  There  was  genei^ly 
a  disposition  to  find  a  scriptural  foundation  for  eveiything  contained 
in  the  creed,  but  aome  of  the  schoolmen  held  to  later  revelations, 
transmitted  by  tradition  alone.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  by  laymen 
was  subject  to  so  many  restraints,  especially  after  the  rise  of  the 
Waldenses,  tliat,  if  not  absolutely  forbidden,  it  was  regarded  vrith 
grave  suspicion. 

Among  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  the  demon- 
strative proof  proposed  by  Anselm  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
nwbdnrof  seeks  to  infer  the  existence  of  I>eity  from  what  is  neces- 
sarily ini plied  in  reason  itself.  We  have  the  idea  of  a 
most  perfect  being.  We  cannot  avoid  having  this  idea. 
Now,  if  the  object  of  the  idea  has  no  real  existence,  theD  there  is  a 
Urk  of  one  element  of  perfection,  namely,  existence,  and  our  idea 
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is  not  that  of  the  most  perfect  The  validity  of  this  argument  waa 
not  allowed  by  Aquinag.  His  objection,  m  substance,  was  what ! 
since  been  often  alleged,  that  it  infers  the  existence  of  a  being  fr 
the  definition  of  a  word.  Generally  the  schoolmen  dwell  on  the 
coamological  proof,  which  calls  for  a  self- existent,  unehan<]feable  be- 
ing to  account  for  the  world  of  dependent  existences,  and  on  the 
argument  from  design.  Animated  debates  were  held  on  the  question 
to  what  extent  the  divine  nature  is  comprehensible.  This  was  one 
of  the  topics  on  which  the  Thorn  is ts  and  the  Scotists  were  dividetl 
Respecting  the  divine  attributes,  as  on  other  subjects,  definitions 
were  contributed  by  the  schoolmen  which  have  gaineci  a  penna* 
nent  place  in  theology. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  providence  was  first  elaborately  liimdled 
by  Thomaa  Aquinaa  He  held  that  the  system  of  things  which  God 
Dirina  ^^^^  Created  could  not  be  improved  by  any  change  within 

pi-ovidenc*.  itBelf.  lo  this  sense  it  is  the  best  possible  system. 
Concerning  the  mode  in  which  events  are  brought  to  pass,  the  doc- 
trine of  Aquinas,  like  that  of  Albert,  is  that  of  determinism.  There 
are  second  caases,  but  the  prime  mover  is  God,  and  they  act  in 
virtue  of  this  indwelling  efficiency.  The  human  will  is  held  to  be 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  will,  to  be  sure,  in  the  act  of  choos- 
ing, experiences  no  constraint  Its  incluiation  is  its  own  ;  yet  that 
very  inclination  is  imparted  by  God,  is  the  product  of  di\*ine  agency. 
Nevertheless  Aquinas  denies  that  God  is  the  author  of  moral  eviL 
He  seeks  to  avoid  the  difficulty  raised  by  his  theory,  through  the 
assumption  that  sin  is  not  a  positive  existence,  but  is  something 
negative.     This  theory  of  determinism  is  opposed  by  I>un8  Scotua* 

The  moral  excellence  of  the  first  man,  in  which  lay  the  simili- 
tude, as  distinguished  from  the  image,  of  God  in  him,  was  held  to 
Thenntureof  be  the  gift  of  divine  grace — a  "superadded/*  *'8upemat. 
Trftfini^sij*"'  i^ral"  gift,  as  it  was  termed.  By  Aquinas  this  gift  was 
declared  to  have  been  bestowed  on  man  simultaneously 
with  his  creation  ;  by  Scotus,  it  waa  made  contingent  on  the  free 
exercise  of  Adam*s  will  consenting  to  it-s  reception.  While  Scotus 
was  disposed  to  limit  the  efTects  of  the  fall  to  negative  evils  entailed 
on  mankind— the  deprivation  of  original  righteousness,  which  left 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soul  intact— Aquinas  taught  that  certain 
"  wounds  "  were  also  inflicted  on  human  nature  itself,  including  the 
disorder  of  its  powers,  and  the  subjection  of  the  wiW  to  the  lower 
propensities.  Aquinas,  like  Anselm,  adhered  to  the  realistic  con 
ception  of  a  participation  of  the  race  in  the  sinful  act  of  th#^ir 
progenitor.     On  this  subject  of  original  siuj  and  the  character  of 
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men  at  their  birth,  Abelard,  without  reoounciDg  the  orthodox 
view,  brings  fon^^ard  dilfieultiea  and  objections  to  the  acceptance 
of  il 

The  scholastic  disputes  about  the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  form  a  labjriiitL  which  we  cannot  here  undertake  to 
Ttwatone^  thread.  On  these  particular  topics  compamtivelj  little 
*'»**^  was  mlded  to  the  stock  of  theological  thought.     Such  is 

not  the  character  of  the  mediBBval  discussions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  The  essay  of  Anselm  on  this  subject  is  a  production 
«f  great  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  theology.  He 
seeks  to  explain  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation.  It  was  required, 
in  order  that  an  atonement  might  be  made  for  sin.  Sin  is  disobe- 
dience, and  inflicts  a  dishonor  on  God  which  the  transgressor  can- 
not repair.  Were  he  to  became  perfectly  obedient,  he  could  not 
render  satisfaction  for  the  past — for  the  offence  of  having  robbed 
God  of  what  belonged  to  him.  H©  owes  a  debt  which  he  cannot 
pay.  The  whole  world  would  not  suflfice  as  a  compensation  ;  it 
would  not  balance  the  guilt  of  a  single  transgression*  Only  God 
ran  provide  a  satisfaction  commensurate  WT^th  the  offence  ;  yet  it 
is  man  who»  as  being  the  offender,  miisi  provide  it  Hence  the  need 
of  the  God-man.  Christ,  to  be  sure,  owes  obedience  for  himself » 
but  since  he  is  spotless,  he  owes  not  Rubmission  to  death,  the  gift  of 
his  life.  Yet  this  purely  supererogatory  gift,  he,  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  loyalty,  makes  to  God.  It  more  than  counterbalances  the  dir- 
est sin  ;  for  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  least  injury  to  Christ,  one 
would  prefer  to  commit  all  other  iniquities.  Christ  must  be  re- 
warded ;  yet  how  can  he  be  ?  Having  all  things,  Christ  can  b€ 
rewarded  only  by  blessings  bestowed  on  hia  kindred,  the  race  of 
sinful  men,  to  whom  he  is  so  intimately  bound.  On  his  account 
forgiveness  is  granted  ;  and  forgiveness  is  possible  even  for  the  sin 
of  slaying  Jesus,  since  it  was  a  sin  of  ignorance  :  of  his  slayers  it 
was  said,  **The3'  know  not  what  they  do/'  The  reasoning  of  An- 
eelm  is  suggested  by  the  features,  not  of  the  Roman,  but  of  the  old 
Germanic  law.  It  is  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  than  to  the 
Justinian  codes.  He  does  not  dweE  on  the  extent  of  the  Saviour's 
sufferings,  or  on  his  death  as  a  substituted  penalty.  But  this  lEist 
conception  is  one  into  which  his  theory  easily  flows.  It  is  set  forth 
by  Aquinas  and  other  leading  schoolmen.  It  w^as  the  form  which 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  a^umed.  Yet^ 
along  with  this  judicial  conception,  the  older  view  of  a  deliverance 
from  Satan  still  held  its  place  in  theology.  Abelard  alone  raises 
iibjections  to  the  idea  that  the  dominion  of  Satan  over  men  is  pro- 
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tected  bj  any  rigbfc.  He  advaDces  the  "  moral  view  "  df  the  atone- 
ment, which  makes  it  to  consist,  not  in  an  expiatory  act,  but  in 
such  a  maoifeetation  of  God 'a  love  and  mercy,  in  the  self-sacri£oe 
of  Ilia  son,  as  mclta  the  soiil  in  penitence  and  kindles  love  iu  re- 
turn. Bernanl  agrees  that  Satan  has  no  rights  of  Lis  own  which 
require  satisfaction  ;  but  he  is  the  executor  of  the  divine  justice. 
The  school  of  Ansel m  and  Aquinas  looked  on  the  vicarious  work 
of  Christ  as  a  real  and  absohite  equivalent  for  that  which  the  trans- 
Theaooeiitiia^  gTessor  owes  to  God  and  to  his  Justice,  At  this  point 
tion  tboory*  Scatus  takcs  another  path.  He  does  not  allow  an  abso- 
lute objective  equivalence  of  the  payment  to  the  debt  He  holds 
to  what  is  termed  the  theory  of  "  acceptilation."  The  Saviour's 
work  becomes  an  equivalent  simply  because  God  graciously  wills 
to  accept  it  as  such,  as  a  creditor  may  choose  to  discharge  a 
debtor  on  receivings  not  the  precise  and  full  debt  that  is  owed, 
but  something  less  and  different,  yet  so  valuable  and  welcome  as 
to  satisfy  his  wishes  and  make  him  content.  In  the  case  of  Christ, 
the  dignity  of  the  sufferer  and  the  circumstances  attending  his 
submission  to  death  are  taken  into  the  account. 

In  the  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctiication  Aquinas  distin* 
guishes  between  premnient  grace,  which  first  acts  on  the  will  and 
disposes  it  aright,  and  the  cooperative  grace,  which 
completes  the  inward  renovation  thus  begun.  The  sin- 
ner, under  the  firwt  operation  of  grace,  is  put  in  a  con* 
dition  to  merit  further  divine  help  and  cleansing.  Yet  Aquinas, 
like  Anselm,  regards  the  gi-aee  of  the  Spirit  as  from  the  beginning 
the  sole  efficacious  agent  in  effecting  the  purification  of  the  heart. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Augustinian  view  of  determinism. 
Scotus,  on  the  contrary,  makes  room  for  a  free  consent  of  the  will^ 
where  there  might  be  a  refusal.  He  holds  that  man,  by  the  right 
use  of  his  own  natuml  power,  can  merit  the  grace  which  renews  the 
heart  The  merit  is  that  of  vongruiUj — a  fitness  to  receive  gifts  of 
mercy — as  we  may  say  of  one  that  he  is  **  a  deserving  object  of 
charity"  It  is  not  the  merit  of  amdipiity  which  carries  in  it  a 
claim  in  justice.  This  belongs,  in  the  unquabfied  sense,  to  Christ 
alone. 

In  the  schohistic  doctrine  of  justification  the  first  element  is 
made  to  be  the  infusion  of  personal  righteousness.     "Justify"  is 
to  make  holy,  and  this  element  stands  first  in  the  order 
of  nature.     Simultaneously  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  be- 
stowed.    Tlie  conception  of  justification  was  strongly  affected  by 
the  theory  as  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
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tism,  and  the  need  of  flAtisfaction  to  be  rendered  by  the  Chriatmn 
for  4bs  which  he  might  commit  after  receiving  that  rite. 

The  schoolmen  generaOy  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  living 
faith,  involving  a  union  of  the  soul  to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  con- 
eider  tliia  faith^ — distinguished  aa  being  the  faith  that 
worketh  bj  love,  from  mere  intallectual  credence — tha 
fountain  of  good  works.  They  distinguish  between  e^^plicit  faith^ 
where  the  believer  is  intelligently  conscious  of  its  objects,  and  im- 
plicit  faith,  which  is  a  readiness  to  believe  as  far  and  aa  fast  aa  the 
truth  is  made  known.  Implicit  faith  signifies  docEity»  They  re* 
tain  the  distinction  l>etween  the  commands  and  the  counsels  of  iha 
gospel,  the  counsels  having  reference  to  the  monastic  virtues  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The  virtues  Aquioaa 
separates  into  two  classes.  The  theological  virtues  are 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  They  are  the  distinctively  Christian  virt- 
ues, which  presuppose  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  They  are  a  cer- 
tain  participation  in  divinity,  for  "  we  ore  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,"  They  lead  to  a  higher  blessedness  than  can  grow  out  of 
ihe  natural  powers  of  the  soul,  even  when  they  are  rightly  exerted. 
These  give  rise  simply  to  the  natural  virtues — the  virtues  of  the 
second  class — ^ which  are  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  temperance. 

There  was  a  tendency  in  the  scholastic  theology  to  a  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  human  merit  Faith  was  enumerated  among  the 
virtues,  and  the  virtuousness  of  faith  was  placed  in  the  love  thai 
enters  into  it  Faith  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  virtues,  side  by 
side  with  others  on  the  list.  The  value  of  meritorious  works  was 
exalted,  although  their  merit  was  declared  to  be  possible  only 
through  gi'ace,  and  on  account  of  Christ.  The  beUef  in  works  of 
supererogation  prevailed.  Implicit  faith  was  often  resolved  into  an 
unlimited  submission  of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  the  ChurcK 
As  the  prerogatives  of  the  pope  were  increased,  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  began  to  take  root,  and  was  sanctioned  bj 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  sacramenta  held  an  exalted  place  in  the  mediieval  religioua 
system.  The  number  of  them  was  definitely  fixed  at  seven,  viz. : 
baptism,  confirmation,  unction  of  the  sick,  the  Lord's 
Sup[>er,  penance,  marriage,  and  ordination.  Peter  Lom« 
bard  adopted  this  as  the  correct  number.  It  was  formally  sano* 
tioned  by  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439.  The  sacraments  were 
considered  to  he  signs  of  the  grace  connected  with  them,  symbols 
— that  is,  expressive  signs  —of  that  grace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
vehicles,  conveying  the  grace  which  they  image.    The  ii^^d  <il 
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Baorametits  which  shall  thus  actually  bring  grace  to  the  soul  is 
founded  by  Aquinaa  on  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  flesh,  and  are 
aurrounded  by  materia!  things,  and  on  the  fact  that  sin  has  ren- 
dered us  peculiarly  alive  to  the  impreBsioos  of  sense.  The  divine 
being  condeacenda  to  our  necessity.  The  sacraments  meet  the 
child  of  the  Church  at  hia  birth,  and  attend  him  to  the  portals  of 
the  other  world.  Each  of  them  fulfils  in  him  a  work  of  its  own* 
Baptism,  cooBrmation,  and  ordination  it  is  unlawful  to  repeat, 
since  they  imprint  on  the  soul  an  '*  indelible  character,"  a  certain 
capacity  or  faculty  which  is  not  lost.  The  sacraments  pi-oduce  their 
legitimate  effect  ex  opere  operaio — that  is,  by  an  intrinsic  efficiency. 
This  is  not  dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  the  officiating 
priest  If  he  have  the  intention  to  administer  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  its  design,  that  alone  is  requisite.  Nor  is  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament  dependent  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  recipient,  uo- 
lesa  he  wilfully  resist  its  infloence,  or  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin, 
although  the  benefit  of  the  aacrament  is  increased  if  it  be  received 
with  a  pious  disposition.  The  virtue  of  infant  baptism  belongs  ei- 
clusively  to  the  sacramental  act. 

Baptism  brings  with  it  regeneration  and  pardooA  The  guilt 
of  previous  ain,  original  and  actual,  is  effaced  ;   the  principle  of 
sin,  the  inordinate  desires,  are  weakened,  yet  not  fuUy 
subdued.     The  right  to  baptize  belonged  to  priests,  but 
lay  baptism,  when  there  was  no  other  to  be  had,  was  valid.     Con- 
firmation imparted  a  power  of  ^growth  in  the  divine  life. 
Witnesses  were  required,  by  whom  the  candidate  was 
upheld,  or  *' sustained,"  in  a  spiritual  sense.     A  certain  affinity  was 
estabHshed  between  the  baptized  person  and  the  sponsors,  and  be- 
tween the  candidate  for  confirmation  and  the  witnesses,  eo  that  in 
neither  case  was  marriage  permitted  between  the  parties  standing 
in  these  relations. 

The  Lord's  Supper  brought  a  continued  spiritual  nourishment 
to  the  communicant*  In  the  twelfth  century  the  custom  of  admit- 
ting children  to  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper  waa 
abolished.  The  increasing  veneration  for  the  bread  and 
the  wine  of  the  sacrament  led  to  this  act*  There  was  a  fear  of 
dropping  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  distribution  of  them.  This  mo- 
tive probably  first  caused  the  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity, 
Tliis  custom  was  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  became  established,  Aquinas  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  "  concomitance/'  which  was  that  the  bread,  although 
it  be  sacmmentally  the  body  of  Christ,  contains,  by  a  naturtj  or 
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real  "  accompan  jing^^*'  bloo*l  of  the  Sriviour  also.  It.  is  enoagfh  that 
the  priest  receives  the  cup.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscana 
espoused  Thomases  view.  Stories  of  the  boat  bleeding,  for  the 
rebuke  of  scepticism  and  on  other  occasions,  confirmed  the  belief. 
The  doctrine  defended  bj  Lianfriinc  was  that  of  transubstiintia- 
tion,  or  the  literal  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
Tt»n«ibrt^.  blood  of  Jesus.  This  was  an  advance  upon  the  Augns- 
itBdoD,  tinian  view,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  o! 

the  middle  ages.  Pope  Innocent  IH.,  in  1215,  firBt  nrave  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstautiation  a  general  ecclesiastical  sanction.  In 
the  ceJ||bration  of  the  mass,  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  was  the  signal 
informing  the  congregation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  miracle.  It 
was  held  that  the  mass  is  a  real  oflferiug,  a  repetition  of  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  cross.  It  was  believed  that  the  mass  is  highly  effica- 
cious in  averting  evila  and  procuring  bleasinga  Hence  the  practice 
of  private  masses,  when  only  the  officiating  priest  was  present, 
grew  to  be  common.  Innocent  HL^  in  1215,  ordained  that  laymen 
must  partake  of  the  communion  at  least  once  in  the  year. 

The  schoolmen  made  penance  to  consist  of  contrition  of  hearty 
confession,  and  satisfaction— the  last  to  be  discharged  by  the  offender 
_,„  ^    liimself.  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Church  and 

absolution,  the  judgment  of  the  priest  Only  in  this  way  could  the 
eternal  penalty  due  to  mortal  sin  be  escaped.  At  length  the  priest, 
instead  of  offering  a  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  the  contrite  offender, 
performed  the  judicial  function  of  declaring  him  absolved.  The 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  or  of  the  authoritative  remission 
n  u  g«ieeii.  ^^  penances  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  prayers,  be- 
nevolent gifts,  or  other  forms  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  was  uni- 
versally accepted.  With  the  crusades  came  in  plenjuj  indulgences, 
the  complete  remission  of  penances,  on  account  of  some  signal  ser- 
vice  to  the  Church,  or  remarkable  proof  of  religious  fidelity  and 
zeal.  Pilgrims  to  the  great  jubilees  at  Rome,  which  were  appointed 
by  the  popes,  were  rewarded  w^ith  this  coveted  boon.  As  a  counter^ 
part  to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  Alexander  of  Hales  proposed 
the  doctrine  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of  saints,  which 
may  be  drawn  upon,  through  the  agency  of  the  pope,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  more  needy  brethren.  By  this  means 
even  the  pains  of  purgatory  might  be  shortened.  This  doctrine 
was  adopted  in  the  Church,  and  was  connected  by  Aquinas  with 
hiB  conception  of  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  in 
virtue  of  which  union,  benefits,  without  offence  to  reason,  may  be 
transferred  from  one  to  another. 
U 


The  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  was  thought  to  bring  adyan* 
tages  to  the  sick,  both  physical  and  epirituaL     In  case  of  physical 

amendment,  followed  by  a  relapse,  it  might  be  repeated, 
waotion!  It  belonged  to  the  bishop  to  ordain.  Ordination  by  he- 
Ordtoatioii      ^'^^^iciil  bishops  WES  declared  by  Thorn  els  Aquinas  to  be 

^alid.  The  unmarried  state  was  assumed  to  be  higher 
''*"^"  than  the  married.  Hence  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was 
said  to  have  a  negative  virtue  in  laying  bonds  on  sensual  passion. 
It  figured,  moreover,  the  union  of  Christ  to  the  Church ;  for  the 
original  term  for  "mystery,"  in  Epheaians  v.  32,  was  rendered 
**  sacrameutum  "  in  the  Vulgate.  -v-^ 

The  prevalent  custom  of  invoking  the  saints  and  of  asxing  for 
their  intercession  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cimrch,  More  and  more 
I  Tocntfon  *^^  worship  of  Mary  formed  a  part  of  devotional  ser- 
otaainuaDd    ^iceSj  public  and  private.     In  the  twelfth  century  the 

doctrine  of  the  Virgin's  immaculate  conception  vnm 
broached.  Tliis  view  was  embraced  by  the  FranciscanSj  who  were 
specially  zealoua  in  reodering  honor  to  Marj\  It  was  rejected  by 
the  Dominicans,  and  formed  a  standing  subject  of  controversy  down 
to  a  recent  date. 

The  Church  doctrine  held  to  five  abodes  in  the  invisible  world. 
Souls  which  leave  the  earth  in  a  state  of  mortiil  sin,  immediately 

enter  hell,  which  was  conceived  of  as  a  place  of  suffering 
of  hoiL  in  material  fire.     The  abode  of  unbaptized  infants — the 

Limbu*  in-      Hmbus  infantum — was  a  place  where,  according  to  Peter 

Lombard,  the  vision  of  God  is  denied  to  its  inmates,  but 
no  positive  punishments  ai*©  inflicteil,  Gregoi*y  of  Rimini,  who 
adopted  a  harsher  view,  received  the  name  of  "  torturer  of  infanta  ** 
—torlor  infanium.  The  abode  of  the  pious  dead  of  Old  Testa- 
Limbuapa-  ment  times — the  Hmbus  painnn — where,  prior  to  the 
trmii.  advent  of  Jesus,  the  blessed  vision  of  God  was  not  en- 

joyed, was  by  Christ  transformed  to  a  phice  of  rest  and  felicity. 
^^^  Purgatory,  where  Hteral  fire  was  conceived  to  be  the  in- 

strument of  punishment,  was  the  abode  of  souls  guilty 
of  no  mortal  sios,  but  burdened  with  imperfection  which  needed 
to  be  removed,  and  with  dues  of  **  temporal  punishraent»"  or  satis- 
Bf»re  faction,  for  sins  from  the  guilt  of  which  they  have  been 

absolved.  Heaven  w^ns  described  as  the  home  of  all 
souls  wMch  need  no  purification  from  Bin  when  they  die,  or  havi 
passed  through  the  cleansing  fiames  of  purgatory. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  WORSHIP  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGEa 

Ik  the  foregoing  chapters  an  opportunity  baa  been  afforded  in- 
cidentally to  touch  upon  raany  of  the  peculiarities  of  mediseval  re- 
te--tii  hgioD.  Some  general  remarks  on  this  subject  will  here 
tb<i  middle  be  added.  One  is  struck  with  the  strong  contraBts  that 
present  themselves  in  every  province  of  mediaeval  life, 
and  lend  to  it  a  picturesque  character.  By  the  side  of  the  brilliant 
attire  of  the  prince  and  of  the  bishop,  we  see  the  coarse  frock  of  the 
monk  and  the  rags  of  the  peasant  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mighty 
cathedral,  whose  spires  rise  above  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest,  are 
the  mean  dwelling  of  the  mechaDic  and  the  peasant's  miserable 
boveL  Associated  with  mail-clad  knights,  whose  trade  is  war  and 
whose  delight  is  in  combat,  are  the  men  whose  sacred  vocation  for- 
bida  the  use  of  force  altogether.  Through  lands  overspread  with 
deeds  of  violence,  the  lonely  wayfarer  with  the  staff  and  badge  of 
a  pilgrim  passes  unarmed  and  in  safety.  In  sight  of  castles,  about 
whose  walls  fierce  battles  rage,  are  the  church  and  the  monastery, 
within  the  precincts  of  which  quiet  reigns,  and  all  violence  is 
bnmded  as  sacrilege.  There  is  a  like  conti^asi  when  we  look  at  the 
inmost  spirit  and  temper  of  different  classes.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  flagrant  wickedness,  the  very  thought  of  which  excites  horror. 
On  the  other  hand  we  meet  with  examples  of  sanctity  that  command, 
in  the  most  enlightened  days,  the  deepest  reverence  of  all  who 
yalue  Christian  excellence.  The  middle  ages  are  commonly  desig- 
nated the  "  ages  of  faith."  Doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  things  divine 
was  an  infrequent  iutruder.  When  it  came,  it  was  repelled  as  a 
messenger  of  Satan.  A  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  supernatural 
world,  and  of  the  beings,  good  and  evil,  that  belonged  to  it,  pos- 
sessed all  minds.  A  thin  veil  divided  the  realms  unseen  from  the 
visible  world,  and  that  veil  might  at  any  moment  part  for  the  free 
ingress  of  invisible  agentpji  Every  thought  on  divine  things,  every 
DtfectiT  aspiration,  every  fear,  was  bodied  forth  in  symbols. 
jjjjj*!  Prayer  and  praise,  religious  ceremonies,  sacred  festivals 
and  pageants,  formed  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  entire 
community  lived  and  breathed.  Unhappily  the  idea  of  merit  was 
closely  attached  to  external  observances.  They  were  too  much 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  price  paid  for  the  mercy  ol  heaven  v  Cot 
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frequently  they  atootl  in  no  vitAl  relation  to  morality.  They  were 
priictised  as  a  means  of  atoiieraent  for  vice  anil  cnielty,  a  bribe  to 
placate  an  avenger — a  substitute,  it  might  l>e,  instead  of  a  sign  and 
fruit,  of  repeotance.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the  counsels  given  by 
such  men  as  Anselm  and  Bernard,  to  those  who  sought  direciioD, 
without  feeling  how  deeply  the  teachings  of  Christ  had  penetrated 
their  souls*  And  soch  leaders  were  not  wanting  in  the  du*ke8l 
ages.  Even  in  the  tenth  century,  writes  Trench.  **what  grander 
company  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  these  occupying  the 
thrones  of  the  earth,  would  anj^where  greet  us  than  greet  us  here 
— Otto  the  Great,  and  Brun,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  brother, 
these  two,  the  layman  and  the  priest,  working  so  zealously  together 
for  the  spread  of  Christian  missions  among  the  wild  heathen  races 
that  raged  and  stormed  around  the  fortress  of  German  Christianity ; 
while  completing  this  royal  group  there  is  Matilda,  the  mother  of 
these ;  and  Otto*s  queen,  well  worthy  to  share  his  toils  and  his 
tlu-ooe,  our  English  Edith,  granddaughter  and  un degenerate  scion 
of  Alfred  the  Great,"  In  S65  Pope  Nicholas  L  wrote  to  the  Bul- 
garians a  letter  which  was  accompanied  by  the  present  of  Bibles  and 
other  books.  He  urged  them  to  gentleness  in  the  treatment  of 
idolaters.  In  answer  to  questions  which  they  h«d  proposed,  he 
told  them  thftt  Christians  were  not,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  confined 
to  any  particular  place  of  prayer.  He  warned  them  that  they  ought 
not  to  rest  their  hopes  on  pariicular  times  and  seasons,  or  look  ta 
them  for  help,  but  rather  look  to  the  bring  God.  In  emergencies, 
when  men  were  called  to  prepare  for  war  in  defence  of  their  coun* 
try,  they  ought  not  to  intermit  their  necessary  laboi^s,  even  if  it  was 
a  time  of  fasting.  To  do  so  would  be  to  tempt  God.  He  incul- 
cated a  forgiving  disposition,  objected  to  the  frequency  of  capital 
punishment  among  them,  and  to  other  inhuman  practicea  What 
he  required  of  them  was  a  change  of  the  "  inward  man  " — that  they 
should  put  on  Christ.  In  this  way  a  pope  could  write  in  the  ninth 
century.  Exhortations  equally  Christian  and  spiritual  in  their 
tenor  might  be  culled  from  the  i^Ti tings  of  bishops  and  holy  monks 
in  every  century.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  the  Decalogue,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  AposUes'  Creed  were  made  familiar  to  alL 
uif^f^a^  There  was  great  actirity  of  conscience  in  the  middle  ages. 
'**'"*'  It  was  the  effi&ct  of  the  legal  spirit  that  was  infused  into 

the  popular  teaching  and  the  accepted  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  life  of  conscience  was  evident  in  the  manifold  auster- 
ities to  which  it  gave  rise.  It  meets  us  with  impressive  power 
in  the  poem  of  Dante,  the  great  literary  production  of  the  middlt 
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ages.  In  consideriiig  the  religion  of  tbis  period,  w©  must  remem- 
lier  tbat  tbere  occurred  from  time  to  time  intellectual  and  spiritual 
revivals.  Such,  in  different  w&}%  were  the  Hildebrandian  reform, 
the  monastic  reform  under  the  auspices  of  St  Bernard,  the  rise 
Bcholaaticism,  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  the  era  of  the  cru- 
ies,  the  formation  of  the  mendicant  orders.  These  "  beneficent 
waves  of  high  spiritual  emotion/*  whatever  mistture  of  evil  belonged 
to  them,  lifted  multitudes  above  the  groveUing  thoughts  and  pur- 
suits to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

In  the  devotional  system  of  the  middle  ages  the  celestial  hier- 
archy of  angels  had  an  important  place.  Apparitions  of  angels 
ooodAad  ^^'®^^  believed  to  be  not  infrequent  They  were  protee- 
•tU  •pirita.  tors  against  the  demoniacal  spirits  with  which  the  air 
was  peopled.  The  **  swarming,  busy,  indefatigable,  malignant 
spirits "  claimed  the  world  of  man  as  their  own.  They  assumed 
grotesque  and  repulsive  forms.  Satan  was  figured  as  having  boms, 
a  tail,  and  the  cloven  foot.  Connected  with  this  ever-present  su- 
perstition, the  torment  of  the  young  and  the  old,  waa  the  behef  in 
magic  spells  and  the  efficacy  of  talismans.  The  potent  reliance  of 
WoTshi  of  ^^®  timid,  tempted,  persecuted  soul  was  in  the  help  and 
«!^aiid  intercession  of  the  saints.  These  multiplied  in  num- 
ber as  time  advanced.  Every  church,  every  village,  had 
its  tutelar)'  spirita  The  miracles  which  they  were  believed  to  have 
wrought  were  numberless.  More  and  more  the  legends  of  the 
eainta  were  read,  until  in  later  times  the  romances  of  love  and  chiv- 
alry divided  with  them  the  popular  regard.  Those  legends  fill 
the  sixty  ponderous  folios  of  the  yet  unfinished  collection  of  the 
BoUandists.  They  contain  valuable  historical  material,  to  be 
reached  by  sifting  out  the  fiction,  aa  grains  of  gold  are  separated 
from  heaps  of  sand.  Yet  even  the  endless  tales  of  miracles  are  in- 
teresting, small  as  may  generally  be  their  title  to  credence,  since 
they  embody  in  a  mythical  form  the  ideas  and  behefs  of  those  from 
whose  minds  they  sprang,  and  of  the  generations  who  listened  to 
them  or  hung  with  delight  over  their  marvellous  incidents.  Far 
above  all  the  saints  in  the  popular  veneration  was  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  homage  paid  to  her  had  been  increasing  in  fervor  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  divine  honors  from  the  dawn  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  Chivalr}*  made  her  an  idol  of  the  imagination.  The  knight 
devoted  himself  to  her  service  and  invoked  her  aid  in  battle.  A 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  was  formed  in  every  cathedral  and  in  most 
churches  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  numerous  hymns  to 
Mary  she  was  described  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  praiae,  and 
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waa  exalted  to  a  poaitioo  of  almost  controlling  influence  o^er  the 
divine  Sou.  With  the  grovving^  worship  of  martrrs  and  Bain  is,  the 
interest  in  their  relics  iiicreased.  They  were  required  in  every  new 
church  that  waa  to  be  conaecrated.  They  were  usually  placed  upon 
the  altar  or  beneath  it.  They  were  worn  u|Kin  the  person.  The 
rehquary  in  whicli  were  the  bones  of  a  saint  or  shreds  of  his  ap- 
parel was  prized  above  all  other  treasures.  Of  their  efficacy  in 
working  miracles  there  was  no  douhtv  An  oath  taken  upon  the 
rehcs  of  a  saint  waa  clothed  with  awful  sanctity.  Its  violation  waa 
a  terrible  siiu  It  was  said  that  over  a  cheat  which,  w^hen  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  the  most  eaered  rehcs  of  Normandy,  Harold 
was  decoyed  l»y  TVilliam  the  Korman  into  taking  an  oath  which 
made  him  the  next  in  succession  to  the  English  crown.  **  No  woq«j 
der  that  with  tlie  whole  Christian  world  deeming  it  holy  an^  me: 
itorious  to  believe,  dangerous,  impious,  to  doubt,  there  should  be 
no  end  or  limit  to  belief ;  that  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  should 
grow  into  a  forest ;  that  wild  fictions,  the  romance  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East  transmuted  into  kings,  the  eleven  thousand  vir- 
gins, should  bo  worshipped  in  the  rich  commercial  cities  of  the 
Bhine.'^  For  the  disputed  possession  of  reUca  there  were  fierce 
contests  between  rival  monasteriea  Relics  w^ere  stolen,  and  a  theft, 
if  successful,  incmTed  no  reproach.  The  motive  was  deemed  pious. 
The  body  of  St  Benedict  w^as  carried  away  from  Italy  to  France. 
The  crusades  afforded  the  means  of  gratifying  the  desire  for  relics, 
which  became  proportionately  more  intense.  The  sale  of  them 
grew  to  he  a  lucrative  branch  of  ti^de.  Yast  sums  of  money,  such 
as  the  wealthy  now  pay  for  the  noblest  products  of  art,  were  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  pieces  of  apparel  or  otlier  objects  be- 
lieved to  have  once  belonged  to  Christ  or  the  Virgin.  It  was  said 
that  the  house  in  which  Mary  bad  lived  at  Nazareth  was,  in  1291, 
carried  by  angels  through  the  air  to  Tersato  io  Dalmatia,  In  1294 
the  angels  took  it  across  the  Adriatic  to  a  wood  near  BecanaU, 
whence,  in  1295,  it  was  removed  to  the  hill  at  Loreto,  where  it  now 
stands.  In  each  of  its  places  of  sojourn  wondrous  miracles  are  re- 
poi-ted  in  connection  with  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  aU 
the  care  of  theologiana  to  diatinguish  between  the  homage  to  bo 
accorded  to  Mary  and  the  hosts  of  saints,  and  the  worship  due  to 
God  alone,  auch  homage  in  the  minds  of  the  people  w^as  practically 
a  sort  of  polytheism.  The  government  of  the  world,  including  the 
disposal  of  the  lot  of  men  for  thia  life  and  the  Ufe  to  come,  was  rel- 
egated to  a  multitude  of  aupernatural  beings  of  finite  powers,  bui 
full  of  sympathy  with  human  dii>tD634  and  potent  to  lehev©  it. 
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The  penitential  system  of  the  Church  was  not  without  a  w  hole- 
some  effect  in  imposing  restraint  upon  rude  natures,  and  in  keeping 
alive  the  feelings  of  conscience.  Yet  it  was  prolilic  of 
abuses.  It  was  hard  to  disconnect  a  false  idea  of  merit 
from  self-inflicted  mortifications.  Remorse  and  fear  drove  some  to 
dflngerons  excesses  in  fasting  and  scourging.  Others  flew  to  the 
relief  afforded  by  indulgences,  and  willingly  submitted  to  a  pecuni- 
ary equivalent,  or  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  or  to  Jerusalem,  In 
some  cases  a  rich  noble  was  allowed  to  reduce  a  fast  of  years  to  a 
few  days  by  compelling  his  dependents  to  share  it  with  him.  The 
terrors  of  excommtinication,  and  the  greater  terrors  of  the  anath- 
ema^ which  cut  off  the  offender  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  were  weapons  liable  to  a  terrible  misuse,  as  was  the  inter- 
dict, which  deprived  a  whole  community  of  the  means  of  grace. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  great 
evils  that  afflicted  society  ?  In  general,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
-^  loouenoe  of  that  the  Church  cast  its  influence  on  the  side  of  peace. 
tS*rS!i5S?to  To  heal  strife  among  princes  and  nobles,  and  to  pre- 
*"■  vent  bloodshed,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  du- 

ties which  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  could  perform.  The  influ- 
ence of  reiigion  in  this  direction  was  powerful.  It  is  seen  in  such 
a  character  as  Louis  DL  of  France,  in  connection  with  virtues 
that  entitle  him  to  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  the  eulogies  which  modern  writers,  includ- 
ing Voltaire,  have  united  in  bestowing  upon  him.  When,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  ceded  to  Henry  lH*  of  England  Limousin  and 
other  conquests  made  by  French  kings  before  him,  he  was  moved 
to  this  act,  not  because  he  judged  that  they  did  not  rightfully  be- 
long to  him,  but  for  the  reason,  which  he  avowed,  that  he  desired 
peace  among  their  respective  children,  who  were  cousins-german. 
Yet  the  advocacy  of  peace  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics  had  its  limita- 
tions. Against  heretics  and  infidels  it  was  an  obligation  and  a 
merit  to  wage  war*  It  was  hostility  to  the  Mohammedan  beliefs, 
and  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  from  the  polluting 
tread  of  their  heretical  possessors,  more  than  any  broader  motive 
of  duty  or  of  policy,  which  inflamed  the  crusadera  "  It  is  not  in- 
juries done  to  them/*  said  Thomas  Aquinas,  '*  but  injuries  done  to 
God  that  the  knights  avenge."  The  former  impulse  would  have 
been  wrong,  but  not  the  latter*  St,  Bernard  said  that  the  knights 
could  safely  fight  the  infidels,  for  they  were  fighting  for  God. 
*'  They  are  the  ministers  of  God  to  inflict  his  vengeance.  For  them 
■    to  give  or  receive  death  is  not  a  tdu,  but  a  most  glorious  deed  / 
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the  Qharob 
to  ilftverj* 


**  the  Son  of  God  delights  to  receive  the  bloo<l  of  his  enemies  ;  be 
IB  glorified  in  the  death  of  pagans.**  Yet  with  reference  to  war 
among  Christians,  St,  Bernard  would  have  spoken  in  a  righteous 
and  humane  spirit  The  wars  fonxented  by  the  popes  in  Gernmny 
dui'ing  their  contest  with  the  emperors,  and  the  iniquitous  Albi- 
gensian  crusade,  were  instigated  and  approved  bj  those  who,  aa  a 
rule,  preached  peace  to  contending  sovereigns.  The  sacred  causei 
it  waa  judged,  maJe  an  unrelenting  warfare  right  and  holj.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  duty  to  exterminate  the  enemies  of  God. 

Care  is  requisite  in  orcjer  to  understand  correctly  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  slavery  and  to  serfdom,  into  which  slavery,  mainly 
by  the  openition  of  political  and  economical  cauaes^ 
gradually  pas&ed.  Augustine  attributed  slavery  to  man's 
fall,  as  he  ascribed  the  dominion  of  man  over  man  in 
general  to  the  incoming  of  sin.  Gregory  the  Gi-eat,  and  other  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics,  assert  that  the  original  state  of  man  was  a  state 
of  freedom,  and  on  this  ground  they  praise  those  who  emancipate 
bondmen.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  that  even  these 
leaders  in  the  Church  were  desirous  of  subverting  slavery,  or  r^ 
garded  this  result  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  p re-millennial  period  of 
the  world's  history.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
alave  as  paii  and  parcel  of  family  government.  Gregory  preeented 
slaves  to  a  convent,  and  exerted  himself  to  recover  a  fugittve  slave 
of  his  brother.  Neither  pope  nor  council  pronounced  slavery  un- 
lawful Churches  and  monasteries  possessed  bondmen,  often  in 
great  numbers.  When  Alcuin  took  charge  of  the  Abbey  of  Tours, 
it  possessed  twenty  thousand  serfs.  In  case  this  custom  was  not 
allowed  iu  a  moniistery,  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  moral  wrong 
attributed  to  slavery  or  serfdom,  but  because  it  was  considered 
more  proper  for  monks  to  do  their  own  work  or  to  abjure  certain 
practices  which  were  lawful  for  the  world  at  large.  The  emaneipa^ 
tion  of  slaves  and  serfs  was  applauded,  like  any  other  act  of  becnefi- 
cence.  Even  among  the  ancient  Eomans  it  was  not  infrequent  for 
a  master  to  give  freedom  to  a  slave,  and  it  was  always  counted  a 
generous  deed.  The  mediaeval  Church  denounced  slavery  only 
when  it  was  the  servitude  of  a  Christian  in  bondage  to  a  Jew  or  an 
infideL  This  was  always  regarded  as  something  grievous  and  de- 
serving prevention  by  law,  or  through  a  ransom  in  cases  beyond 
the  reach  of  law.  The  Church  from  ancient  times  insisted  that 
anxiety  about  one's  worldly  condition,  even  in  the  case  of  a  slave, 
was  uudesirabie,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  child  of  God  and  the 
heaveiLly  inheritance  were  the  chief  good.    Yat  the  Church  prottoted 
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the  cause  of  freedom  by  its  proclamation  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of  tlie  equality  of 
all  in  his  presence,  "  Al!  men,"  wrote  Pope  Clement  IV., 
**  hare  the  same  origin  ;  they  live  under  the  same  sky* 
*  ,  ♦  The  immense  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
eflfftces  the  slight  distinction  between  the  king  and  the  serf.  .  ,  , 
The  distinction  of  birth  is  only  an  accident^  a  human  institution* 
.  .  .  God  distribntes  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  without  regard  to  the 
division  of  classes.  In  his  eyes  there  are  neither  nobles  nor  villains/* 
Moreover,  the  Church  mode  its  highest  offices  accessible  to  the 
poor.  It  gave  them  a  practical  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  equality 
of  men  before  God  which  it  inculcated  in  its  teaching.  At  times  it 
was  unfaithful :  it  allowed  nobles  to  appropriate  to  themselves  its 
diguities  and  revenues ;  but  abuses  of  this  sort  called  out  voices 
of  protest  and  efforts  for  reform.  The  Church  also  preached  con- 
stantly the  duty  of  forbearance  and  kindness  toward  the  slave  and 
the  serf.  It  rebuked  harshness  and  cruelty.  In  these  ways,  indi- 
rectly, in  the  middle  ages,  an  anti-slavery  influence  went  forth  from 
the  teachings  of  the  clergy  ;  but  it  would  he  an  exaggeration  to  say 
more.  Serfdom  disappeared  not  by  any  religious  conderanation  of 
iti  but  OS  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of  towns,  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  resistance  amoog  the  peasants  themselves,  and  other  gen- 
eral causes. 

Orileals  had  been  originally  npix)Bed  by  the  Church.  Then  they 
were  adopted  and  practiced  under  clerical  supervision,  although 
On]«KUi&ttd  ^^^y  never  obtoined  the  universal  sanction  of  the  clergy. 
***^*^-  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  a  substi- 

tute for  the  ordeal,  the  practice  of  using  torture  to  elicit  confes- 
eions  from  accused  persons,  and  testimony  from  reluctant  wit- 
nesses, came  into  vogue.  It  was  tho  revival  of  an  ancient  and  bar- 
barous custom^  first  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the 
examination  of  slaves,  and  incorporated  in  tho  provisions  of  the 
Eonmu  law.  Torture  was  considered  a  species  of  ordeal,  the  abil- 
ity to  sustain  suffering  being  held  to  be  a  test  of  innocence. 
Against  its  use  Pope  Nicholas  I,  in  a  manly  and  rational  strain, 
protested  in  his  letter  to  the  Bulgarians  (865).  Pope  Gregory  I. 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  confessions  extoi-ted  by  torment  were 
worthless.  But  in  1252  Pope  Innocent  IV.  sanctioned  torture  in 
the  detection  of  heresy,  and  it  became  a  fearful  engine  of  cruelty 
in  the  himds  of  the  Inquisition. 

As  regards  charity  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  dear  that  at  no 
period  in  the  past  have  there  been  larger  gifts  to  the  poor.     The 
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Bpirit  of  Chiistiaii  liberality  was  reinforced  by  the  idea  that  aliiiS' 
giving,  and  benefactions  for  religioua  purpose^  were  in  a  high  de* 
\^  gree  meritorious.     Wealth  was  poured  more  and  more, 

' '  '         without  stint,  into  the  lap  of  the  Church.     Christian 

lands  were  dotted  with  monastories,  from  whose  dooi-s  the  poor,  the 
eick,  and  the  infirm  of  every  sort,  were  never  turned  away.  Hospi- 
tals, generally  connected  with  convents,  were  multiplied,  and  were 
enriched  by  the  bounties  of  the  faithful.  Another  fact  respecting 
mediaeval  charity  is  that  it  was  very  often  injudicious.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  Httle  or  no  thought  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  distress  to  which  relief  was  lavishly 
granted.  Giving  was  in  forms  adapted  to  promote  the  evil  to 
which  it  applied  a  partial  and  temporary  remedy.  Poverty  waa 
considered  the  ideal  condition  of  a  Christian  disciple.  To  re- 
nounce an  property  was  the  proof  of  special  consecration  to  Christ ; 
it  was  deemed  an  exact  imitation  of  his  original  foUowersL  To 
minister  to  the  poor  was  so  needful  a  grace,  and  bo  profitable  to 
him  who  gave,  that  the  existence  of  the  poor  seemed  to  be  an 
indispensable  blessing.  The  larger  their  number,  the  greater  waa 
the  opportunity  of  serving  Christ  by  ministering  to  his  servants, 
and  of  thus  procuring  the  heavenly  reward.  In  the  second  place^ 
there  was  a  lack  of  order  and  system  in  the  bestowal  of  chaii table 
aid.  There  were  provisions  for  ail  sorts  of  pliysical  infirmity  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  we  approach  the  age  of  the  Beformation,  when 
cities  began  to  take  into  their  hands  the  disbursing  of  bounties  to 
the  poor,  that  there  was  more  caution  and  judicious  management 
In  this  particular,  guilds,  in  the  bestowal  of  help  to  the  needy,  actetl 
more  wisely  than  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Tliese  bodies  were  the 
almost  exclusive  almoners  of  chanty  in  the  middle  ages.  Gifts  to 
the  needy  were  very  commonly  dispensed  on  church  festivals,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  who  were  the  donors,  or  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  interment.  It  was  near  the  doors  of  churches 
that  beggars,  the  maimed,  and  the  infirm  asked  for  alms.  Moreover, 
the  prayers  which  were  sought  from  the  needy  in  return  for  what 
they  received,  and  the  lightening  of  the  pains  of  purgatory  for 
relatives  or  for  the  chaiitablo  individual  himself,  were  no  soiaII 
part  of  the  motive  of  benevolence.  Men  gave  to  others  to  benefit 
themselvea  It  is  important  to  notice  that  while  the  schoolmeQ 
aeserted  the  right  of  property,  they  did  it  on  grounds  of  expe- 
diency, and  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  that  in  the  state  ol 
nature  all  things  are  in  common.  Individual  possession,  although 
sanctioned  by  God^  is  really  traced  back  to  sin  and  imperfectioii 
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B8  its  occasion.  Avarioe  ie  made  by  Aquinaa  a  greater  ein  than 
prodigality.  While  these  circumstances  qualify  the  admiration 
which  the  vast  outflow  of  mediaeval  charity  would  naturally  kindle, 
they  ought  not  to  blind  the  eye  to  what  waa  truly  Christlike  in 
11  le  tempers  of  heart  out  of  which  it  fiprung.  It  waa  not  priests 
and  monks,  nobles  and  high-born  dames,  who  alone  signalized 
til  ems  elves  by  manifestations  of  self-denial.  Many  instances  are 
on  record  of  individuals  and  families  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life 
who  devoted  their  earnings  to  the  help  of  the  suffering,  and  per- 
sonally interested  themselves,  with  extraordinary  self-sacriice,  in 
doing  good. 

The  development  of  Christian  arcMtechire  is  an  engaging  topic 
Converted  to  Christian  uses,  the  ancient  basilica,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish ampler  space,  sent  out  an  arm  on  either  side,  thus, 
without  any  dehberate  intention,  giving  to  the  sacred 
cture  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  free  use  of  the  arch,  by  which 
tditional  height  as  well  as  beaut<y  was  secured,  was  a  leading 
feature  of  the  style  called  Romanesque.  This  continued  in  the 
East  until  the  age  of  Justinian.  Then  the  adoption  of  the  lofty 
cupola,  hung  over  the  space  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  by  the 
transept,  gave  its  main  peculiarity  to  the  Byzantine  style,  which 
prevailed  east  of  the  Adriatic  and  in  Southern  Italy.  In  this  type 
of  building,  the  portion  of  the  structure  running  from  east  to  west 
was  divided  into  parts  equal  in  length,  thus  constituting  what  is 
called  the  Greek  cross,  as  distinguished  from  the  Latin  style,  in 
which  the  nave  was  unequally  divided,  the  chancel  and  choir  being 
at  the  eastern  end.  In  the  other  portions  of  Europe^ — in  Northern 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  England — the  Komanesque  de- 
veloped itself,  largely  by  the  skilful  use  of  arches  for  ornamenta- 
tion as  well  as  strength,  into  an  almost  distinct  style,  of  which  the 
Norman  edifices— for  example,  the  noble  cathedral  of  Durham^ 
are  fine  specimens. 

On  the  approach  of  the  year  1000  there  was  a  general  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  Europe,  from  the  expectation  that  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  last  judgment  were  then  to  occur.  When  this  epoch 
passed  by,  and  the  excitement  connected  with  it  subsided,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  new  and  wide-spread  interest  in  church- 
The  ootwo  building.  Toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  th© 
•tj>«.  Gothic^  or  the  pointed  style,  unfolded  itself,  which  in 

the  thirteenth  century  attained  to  the  fulness  of  its  majesty  and 
beauty.  In  Northern  France,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Germany, 
the  stupendous  Gothic  temples  were  reared  which  remain  as  worthy 
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momimentB  of  a  gloriouB  past  that  em>>o(iied  itfi  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations in  sl-one,  and  which  etill  impress  all  who  gaze  upward  to  their 
spires,  or  walk  beneath  their  arches,  with  indescribahle  sensatiOQa 
of  humility  and  awe.  In  the  erection  of  these  sanctuaries  churches 
lavished  their  treasures,  and  nobles  offered  their  costly  gifts  ;  and, 
what  is  better,  the  people  of  all  classes  combined  in  a  common  en- 
thusiasm of  sincere  devotion,  everyone  giving  or  doing  what  he 
could  to  carry  upward  the  walls  and  towers,  and  to  perfect  with 
elaborate  art  every  part  of  God  s  earthly  dwelling.  The  cathedrals 
were  framed  and  adapted  for  the  ritual  that  was  celebrated  in  the 
vast  space  which  they  enclosed.  In  the  days  when  the  voice  of  the 
priest  was  the  voice  of  God,  how  was  the  heart  of  the  worshipper 
awed  and  melted  as  he  beheld  the  smoke  of  incense  in  the  dim 
distance  rising  from  the  altar,  heard  *'  the  pealing  organ/'  and  be- 
held the  stately  procession  of  the  clergy,  in  their  gorgeous  Test- 
men  ts,  moving  up  and  down  the  ''long-drawn  aisles !  "  It  was  not 
churches  alone  which  the  blended  artistic  and  religious  impulses 
called  into  being  A  multitude  of  abbey's,  many  of  them  so  grand 
and  spacious  that  their  chapels  were  like  cathedrals,  often  with 
peculiar  charms  of  situation,  arose  in  every  part  of  Christendom. 
One  side  of  mediseval  Catholicism,  its  poetic  and  pleasing  side,  is 
depicted  by  Cardinal  Newman.  He  is  speaking  in  particular  of 
England.  "The  fair  form  of  Christianity  rose  up  and  grew  and 
expanded  like  a  beautiful  pageant,  from  north  to  south  ;  it  waa 
majestic,  it  was  solemn,  it  was  bright,  it  was  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant, it  was  soothing  to  the  griefs,  it  w^as  indulgent  to  the  hopes  of 
man  ;  it  was  at  once  a  teaching  and  a  worship  ;  it  had  a  dogma,  a 
mystery,  a  ritual  of  its  own  ;  it  had  a  hierarchical  form.  A  broth- 
erhood of  holy  pastors,  with  mitre  and  crosier,  and  uplifted 
hand,  walked  forth  and  blessed  and  ruled  a  joyful  people.  The 
crucifix  headed  the  procession,  and  simple  monks  were  there  with 
hearts  in  prayer,  and  sweet  chants  resounded,  and  the  holy  Latin 
tongue  was  heard,  and  boys  came  forth  in  white,  swinging  censers, 
and  the  fragrant  cloud  arose,  and  mass  was  surig,  and  the  saints 
were  invoked  ;  and  day  after  day,  and  Jn  the  still  night,  and  over 
the  woody  hills  and  in  the  quiet  plains,  as  constantly  as  sun,  and 
moon  and  stars  go  forth  in  heaven,  so  regular  and  solemn  was 
the  stately  march  of  blessed  services  on  earth,  high  festivid,  and 
gorgeous  procession,  and  soothing  dirge,  and  passing  bell,  and  the 
familiar  evening  call  to  prayer  ;  till  he  who  recollecte<i  tlje  old  pa- 
gan time  would  think  it  all  unreal  that  he  beheld  and  heard,  and 
would  conclude  he  did  but  see  a  vision,  so  mai'vcllously  was  heaven 
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let  down  upon  earth,  so  triumphantly  were  chased  away  the  fiends 
of  darkuesa  to  their  prison  below."  It  is  a  pity  that  so  fair  a  pict- 
ure has  to  he  marred  hy  the  recollection  that  comes  unbidden  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  of  so  grievous  an  amount  of  ignorance  and 
social  misery,  priestcraft  and  superstition. 

A  cardinal  fault  of  religious  services  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
undue  predominance  of  the  hturgicol  element  over  the  didactic* 
The  liturgy  centred  in  the  mass.     In  the  lands  which 
»nd  pre»oh.     had  belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire,  Latin  was  under- 
****  stood,  and  attention  has  ah'eady  been  called  to  the  fact 

that  the  langxiages  which  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  Latin  with 
vernacular  tongues  were  slow  in  their  formation.  Moreoverj  mis- 
sionaries to  new  countries  retained  the  Latin  in  the  liturgy  from 
the  force  of  Siicred  association.  It  was  the  bond  of  connection 
with  Borne,  a  source  and  sign  of  unity.  Thus  Latin  established 
itself  as  the  sacred  language.  But  we  find  that  the  beat  men  in 
every  age  insist  on  the  importance  of  preaching  to  the  people  in 
their  own  languages,  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  style.  The  iDit- 
eracy  of  the  clergy,  much  greater  at  some  periods  than  at  others, 
was  a  prime  hinderance  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  exliorta- 
tions.  We  have  seen  that  Charlemagne  urged  on  bishops  the 
duty  of  preaching.  Alcuin,  his  friend  and  adviser,  gave  an  en- 
lightened support  to  the  emperor*s  efforts.  He  desired  to  have 
Christian  knowledge  diflfused  among  the  laity.  Councils  in  the 
ninth  century  required  that  there  should  be  preaching  in  hamlet-s, 
as  well  as  in  larger  to w^ns.  The  re vi  val  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  awakened  a  new  and  vivid  interest  on  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing* Guibert  of  Nogent,  who  was  l>oi*n  in  1053,  in  a  work  on  this 
theme,  demanded  of  preachers  that  they  sliould  avoid  obscurity, 
inculcate  valuable  truth,  and  preach  from  tlieir  own  experience  of 
the  power  and  blessedness  of  tlie  gospel.  A  Dominican  general, 
Humbert  de  Romania,  pointed  to  tlie  fact  that  Christ  eelebrated 
t!ie  mass  only  once,  but  spent  Im  life  in  preaching  and  praying. 
The  preachers  of  the  mendicant  orders  discoursed  in  a  plain  and 
popidar  style  to  gi^eat  audiences,  frequently  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  papal  schism,  Clemnngia, 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  age,  ascribed  the  evils  of 
the  times  largely  to  the  neglect  of  preaching,  and  to  tixe  study  ot 
theology  from  a  speculative  and  scientific  motive,  instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  practical  and  effective  work  in 
_  the  pulpit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
I     deepi»st  of  niediEeval  theologians,  preached  to  the  people  plain  ser- 
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niona  in  tbe  Italian  tong^ue.  In  the  preaching  of  the  juddle  ages 
there  aboonded  nppeals  to  fear.  The  aim  was  to  point  the  tor- 
ments of  the  lost  in  the  most  vivi<l  colora  The  aufferingB  of  Jesna 
and  the  soriow  of  the  Yirgin  Mother  were  favorite  themes^  in  the 
unfolding  of  which  the  i^reacber  exerted  himaeK  to  excite  the  emo- 
tions of  his  auditors. 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  the  trammels  of  the  classical  me- 
tres, which  had  given  them  a  stiflF  and  artificial  character,  were 
gradually  thrown  off.  "  It  waa  not/*  says  Trench,  **till 
the  classitml  framework  of  Latin  verse  was  wholly  shat. 
tered,  quuotity  absolutely  ignored  and  accent  substituted  in  ita 
ateiul,  the  latent  powers  of  rhyme  being  at  the  same  time  evoked, 
that  Christiim  Latin  poetry  attained  the  perfection  which  fills  with 
astonishment  all  who  are  capable  of  Judging,  as  they  contemplato 
this  second  birth  of  Latin  aong,"  The  grandest  of  all  the  mediaeval 
hymns  is  the  hymn  on  the  Last  Juilgment,  the  "Diea 
Ii*8e  "  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
St  Francis,  beginning  ; 

"  That  djiy  of  wrath,  that  drvarlfnl  day 
When  heaven  and  uartU  aball  pass  airajr.'* 

The  most  pathetic  of  the  hymns  is  the  "Stabat  Matei" 

of  Jacobus  de  Bene  die  tis,  beginning  : 

*'  Bj  tilt*  CrosH,  sud  vigil  k^'^pingf 

Stood  tli«  mournful  mother  weeping.'* 

d.  iin.  Adam  of  St.  Victor  wrote  the  hymn  : 

**  Be  the  Cross  our  theme  and  itorj  ; 

and  Bernard  of  Morlas,  a  pious  monk  of  Ciugny»  is  the  author  of 

"The  Celestial  Country/'  which  begins, 

**  The  world  is  verjr  c»vll, 

The  times  nre  iraxjng  lat#; 
He  flober  and  keep  vigilf 
The  Judge  is  at  the  gate,** 

Robert,  King  of  France,  is  thought  to  have  written  the 

**Veni,  Sancte  Spiritua/* 

••  O  Holy  Ghost  I  Thmi  Are  divine  ! 

From  highest  heareu  on  ub  down  shine  ;  ** 


d.iao«. 


11081. 


vhUe  to  Si  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  we  owe  the  hymn, 
••  H»llj  thou  Head,  &o  bruised  aud  iroimded. " 
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"Asa  whole,"  writea  Miiman^  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  historiaB 
**  the  bymnology  of  the  Laliu  Church  has  a  aingtilarlj  solemn  and  ma- 
jestic tone»  Much  of  it,  no  donbt,  like  the  lyric  veree  of  the  Greeks, 
was  twin-boru  with  the  mil  sic  ;  it  is  inseparably  wedtlecl  with  the  mu- 
sic ;  its  cadence  is  musical  rather  than  metrical  It  suggests,  as  it  were, 
the  grave  full  tones  of  the  chant,  the  glorious  burst,  the  tender  fall, 
ihe  mysterious  dying  away  of  the  organ.    It  must  be  heard,  not  read, " 

From  the  titual,  and  the  b^'mns,  an  essential  part  of  it,  were  de- 
veloped the  religious  plays,  the  gerroa  of  the  modern  drama.  The 
The  rcii«ioa«  Htual  itself,  witli  its  series  of  ceremouial  acts,  its  variety 
p'*^"^  of  persons  taking  pai't  in  it  in  their  diiferent  costumes, 

and  its  antipbonal  music,  had  a  dramatic  character.  The  ancient 
drama  had  peiished  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  and 
had  become  so  demoralized  as  to  deserve  its  fate.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  a  time  when  strolling  mimes  ceased  to  furnish 
diversion  to  the  people.  In  the  tweKth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  religious  plays,  variously  called  **  mysteries,**  miracle-plays,  and 
moralities,  came  into  vogue.  The  mysteries  were  more  properly 
scenic  representations  of  passages  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  especially  of 
his  trial  and  death,  while  the  miracles  drew  their  materials  from  the 
tales  of  the  saints.  The  cbaracters  in  the  moralities,  which  were 
later,  were  allegorical  figures  standing  for  the  virtues  and  vices,  and 
for  other  abstractions.  The  mysteries  and  miracles  were  first 
composed  and  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  were  given  in  the  churches. 
The  theatre  was  **the  church,  soaring  to  its  majestic  height,  reced- 
ing to  its  interminable  length,  broken  by  its  stately  divisions,  with 
its  countless  chapels  and  its  long  cloister,  witli  its  succession  of  con- 
centric arches.  What  space  for  endless  variety,  if  not  for  change  of 
scene  I  "  In  1210  the  miracle-plays  were  excluded  from  the  churches 
by  Innocent  HL,  and  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  act  in  them. 
They  were  not,  however,  proscribed  or  disapproved.  By  degrees, 
a  greater  variety  of  personages  was  introduced.  An  element  of 
fun  was  brought  in  to  arouse  merriment  in  the  spectators.  The 
plays  were  performed  especially  in  connection  with  the  great  festi- 
vals which  drew  together  large  assemblies*  In  process  of  time, 
comic  or  carnival  plays  began  to  be  acted,  in  which  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  were  travestied,  and  priests  and  monks  made  to  fig- 
ure in  a  ludicrous  way.  The  motive  was  a  relish  for  coarse  mirth, 
with  no  irreligious  intent.  By  the  introduction  of  tj'pes  from  real 
life  along  with  the  abstractions,  in  connection  also  with  historical 
persons,  the  morahties  were  transformed  into  the  modern  secular 
drama,  which  was  fully  developed  in  £lnglaiid  in  the  Elizabethan  aga 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY  FROM  BONIFACB  VUL   TO  THB 
COUNCIL  OF  PISA  (1204-1409), 

Tbb  growmg  indifFerence  with  wMcli  Western  monarcbs  treated 
the  Gcmmanda  of  Martin  IV.  and  of  his  successors  showed  that 
The  Bpfrit  of  there  was  a  new  force  at  work  in  aociety  adverse  to  papal 
ufttion^iiMii,  dominion.  This  was  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  ten- 
dency to  pohtical  centraUzation,  which  involved  an  expansion  of 
inteUigence  and  an  end  of  the  exclusive  sway  of  reHgioua  and  ec- 
clesiastical ioteresta  The  enfranchisement  of  the  towns,  the  rise 
of  commerce,  the  crystallization  of  European  society  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crusades,  and  th©  new  conception  of  monarchy,  were 
the  principal  signs  of  the  coming  of  a  different  order  of  things. 
The  change  which  had  taken  place  became  apparent  when  Boniface 
Vm  (1294-1303),  a  pope  who  cherished  to  the  full  extent  the  theo- 
ries of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  lU.,  ascended  the  throne  which 
had  become  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Celestine.  He  aimed 
to  restore  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Naples,  to  pacify  Italy  by  overthrow- 
ing the  Ghibellinca,  and  especially  his  own  enemies,  the  Colonnas, 
and  to  judge  in  the  quarrel  between  PhOip  the  Fair  of  France,  and 
Edward  1  of  England.  • 

In  Sicily  he  failed.  In  Italy  he  had  just  enough  success  to  draw 
o<rat«t  of  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  people,  while  in  his  attempts 
TOi*^d  ^^  mediate  between  the  French  and  English  kings  he  in- 
pbiiip  tiia  volved  himself  in  a  stniggle  which  was  to  bring  on  hia 
ruin.  Neither  Edward  nor  Philip  would  Usten  to  the 
pope's  commands,     Boniface  then  resolved  to  force  them  to  peace 
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bj  cuttiog  off  th©  chief  scarce  of  their  revenue.  He  issued,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1290,  the  famous  bull,  **  Clericia  laicos,'*  in  which,  after 
declaring  that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile  and  mis- 
chievous to  clergymen,  he  forbade  all  taxation  of  eccleBiastics  by 
emperors,  kings,  or  princes,  without  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  In  resisting  this  attack  on  kingly  authority,  Philip  took  the 
lead  It  was  not  until  after  Edward^s  clergy  had  refused  to  vote 
him  the  needful  supplies  that  he  retaliated,  and  then  he  quickly 
brought  them  to  terms  by  depriving  them  of  the  royal 
protection.  The  French  king  did  not  wait  so  long. 
He  struck  a  blow  at  the  papal  treasury  by  forbidding  the  exporta- 
Aoimrt  17  ^^^^  ^^  gold  and  silver  from  the  realm  without  his  sanc- 
1296.  tion.     Thus  the  contest  in  which  the  Hohenstaufens  had 

perished  was  taken  up  by  Philip,  although  France  throughout  the 
middle  ages  had  been  the  most  faithfid  protector  of  the  papacy, 
and  his  family  had  been  established  by  the  popes  on  an  Italian 
throne  as  a  bulwark  against  the  empire. 

When  Boniface  wrote  to  Pliilip  in  a  tone  of  haughty  remon- 
strance, his  coraplaints  and  his  threats  were  met  with  the  asser- 
tion that  before  there  were  any  clergy  the  lOog  of  France  ruled 
over  his  realm.  To  this  it  was  significantly  added,  that  the  "  Holy 
Mother  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  composed  not  only  of 
clergymen  but  also  of  laymen  ; "  that  clergymen  are  guilty  of  an 
abuse  when  they  try  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  theraselvea 
the  ecclesiastical  liberty  with  which  the  grace  of  Christ  has  made 
us  free,  and  that  Christ  himself  commanded  to  render  to  Ca^anr 
the  things  that  are  Cesar's,  Phdip  did  not  stand  alone  in  this 
attitude  of  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the  pope.  He  was 
supported  even  by  the  French  clergy*  Boniface,  thus  deserted  by 
Ms  natural  allies,  was  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  that  he 
might  devote  all  his  strength  to  the  destruction  of  his  Eoman  ene- 
mies, the  Colonnas.  The  royal  ordinance  and  the  papal  bull  were 
now  both  explained  away,  and  the  king's  noble  ancestor,  Louis  IX., 
was  made  a  saint  It  was  not  long  before  Philip  and  Edward  were 
ready  to  submit  their  difTerences  to  Boniface,  if  he  would  act^  not 
as  pope,  but  as  Benedict  Cajetan,  a  private  individual.  This  he  eon- 
aented  to  do,  resolving  to  give  to  his  decision  the  sanction  of  papal 
authority,  and  thus  win  by  craft  what  he  had  failed  to  extort  by 
bold  assertion.  Philip  was  dissatisfied  with  the  awai'd,  and  was 
exasperated  by  the  form  in  which  the  acceptance  of  it 
was  enjoined.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  tlie  exiled 
Colonnas  at  his  court,  nor  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Albert^  titii' 
16 
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lar  King  of  the  Bomans,  whose  election  Boniface  had  annulled.  H»* 
was  surrounded  by  his  great  lawyers,  Peter  Flotte,  Will- 
iam de  Plaaian,  and  William  Nogaret,  stout  defenders 
of  royal  prerogatives,  who  were  ready  to  assist  him  not  only  in 
breaking  down  feudalism,  but  also  in  placing  bulwarks  around  the 
civil  aiitliority  in  its  contest  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church.  Tlie  hierarchy  was  thus  confronted  here,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  a  body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a  venerable  code, 
who  claimed  for  the  king  the  prerogatives  of  Csesar,  and  could 
bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  Churtdi  canons  of 
an  earlier  date.  In  the  meantime  a  rebellion  broke  out  lu  Scot- 
land, and  when  the  pope  attempted  to  interpose  between  Edwar«l 
and  the  ScotSj  the  English  Parliaojent  in  1301  indignantJy  rejjelled 
his  pretensions.  But  at  Bonie,  Boniface  was  the  spectator  of  a 
scene  which  might  well  lure  him  to  a  mistaken  confidence  in  the 
papal  power. 

The  year  1300  had  been  set  apart  for  a  jubilee,  and  all  who 
should  visit  the  tomb  of  St,  Peter  had  been  promised  indulgence 
Thif  jubiiw  ftT>d  absolution.  There  streamed  to  the  city  vast  crowds 
«t  Eome.  ^£  pilgrims  froM  all  parts  of  the  West  They  were  so 
eager  to  look  upon  the  sacred  reUcs  that  many  lost  their  lives  in 
the  press.  Immense  contributions  were  brought  to  the  altars. 
The  pope,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  rejoice  long  in  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  piety  of  Christendom.  The  pontifical  legate,  Ber- 
nard, Bishop  of  Pamiers,  whom  he  sent  to  the  French  court,  was 
a  man  whose  animosity  against  Philip  soon  drew  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  involved  Boniface  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
The  bull  the  king-  Decree  after  decree  went  forth  from  Home, 
unTN^em-  *°^  finally  the  bull  "Unam  sanctam  "  was  issued,  which 
bcri8, 1302.  made  the  belief  that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to 
the  pope  to  be  necessary  to  salvation*  The  clergy  of  France,  and 
even  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  were  summoned  to  the  Holy  See, 
to  Bit  in  judgment  on  the  rebellious  monarch.  When  all  these  ef- 
forts failed,  Boniface  fixed  September  8,  1303,  as  the  day  on  whidi 
Philip's  deposition  should  be  proclaimed,  and  his  kingdom  laid 
under  an  interdict 

Philip  was  not  passive  under  these  attacks.  He  forbade  the 
clergy  to  obey  the  aummons  to  Rome,  on  penalty  of  confiscation  ol 
their  property.  He  sent  lorth  an  answer  to  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Boniface,  and  asserting  in  an  offensive  man- 
ner the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  This  answer  began  with  the  words : 
**Philip,  hj  grace  of  Godj  King  of  the  French,  to  Boniface,  who  as- 
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sumes  to  be  the  chief  pontifl^  little  greeting  or  none  at  all,"  and  it 
closed  with  the  assertion  that  all  who  thought  the  king  subject  to 
anyone  in  temporal  things  were  fools  and  madmen^  One  of  the 
papal  legates  was  ignominiously  denied  an  audience  with  the  king, 
and  the  bull  which  he  brought  was  publicly  buiiied  in  Notre  Diune 
Phiiip'imp-  ^^  February  11,  1302.  Philip  now  believed  himself 
p«^to uw      strong  enough  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  nation.    In  April 

he  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  clergy^  the  nobles, 
and  the  commons,  and  in  this  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
he  received  assurances  of  their  supi>ort.  In  another  assembly,  held 
the  following  year,  Boniface  was  accused  of  heref^y,  simony,  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  and  blind  hatred  toward  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  then  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  general  council,  and  to  a  future 
legitimate  pontiff.  But  these  verbal  weapons  were  not  the  king's 
only  resort.  Willitun  of  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  were  in 
Italy,  and  on  September  7th  they  forced  themselves  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Boniface,  in  his  own  town  of  Anagni,  and,  assailing  him 
with  rude  words,  and  even  blows,  made  him  prisoner.  He  had 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  insults  of  Philip's  emissaines  and  entered 
what  he  supposed  was  his  loyal  capital,  when  he  again  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  another  set  of  bitter  foes.     This  was  too  much 

to  bear,  and  the  aged  pontiff  died,  broken -heiu*ted,  on 
BonLffece,        October  II th.     Later  in  the  century  his  career  was  con- 

cisely  described  in  the  epigram,  **  He  entered  like  a  fox, 
reigned  Uke  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog."  "The  papacy  had  first 
evinced  its  power  by  a  great  di-umatic  act.  Its  decline  was  miuii- 
fested  in  the  same  way.  The  scene  at  Anagni  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  scene  at  Canossa." 

The  wrath  against  Boniface  which  was  felt  by  the  GhibellineB 
finds  expression  in  Dante,  who  calls  him  "the  chief  of  the  new 
Pharisees,"  and  makes  St.  Peter  himself,  in  Paradise,  brand  him  as 
a  usurper.     The  indignant  poet  accuses  him  of  absolving  from  sin  i 

before  it  was  committed,  and  for  this  crime  consigne  him  to  perdi-  ) 

tion.  Oelestine  was  canonized  by  Clement  V.  m  1313  ;  yet  for  ab- 
dicating the  papal  office,  to  make  room  for  Boniface,  Dante  places 
him  at  the  mouth  of  hell,  as  one  disdained  alike  by  mercy  and 
justice : 


The  contest  of  Philip  and  Boniface  incited  the  learned  to  ^\^ 


*'  I  looked,  and  1  beheld  the  shade  of  him  \ 

Who  mtde  through  cowardice  the  great  refu^aL''  *  | 
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in  extravagant  aBsertiotis  of  auiboritj,  which  could  only  have  tii« 
effect  to  aggravate  the  opposition  of  other  nations^ 

In  1310  the  emperor,  Henry  VII,,  whose  election  Clement  ] 
promoted,  made  a  brilliant  progress  through  Italy,     For  a 
the  glories  of  the  Holy  Empire  seemed  to  revive.     The  pope  waa" 
alarmed,    and    when  Henrj   denied   hia  pretensions  to   temporal 
supremacy  he  pronotiDced  upon  him  the  ban  of  the  Church.     The 
emperor's  sudden  death  in  1313  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  and 
gave  Clement  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  theory  that  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  imperml  office  the  pope,  as  overlord,  was  r%ent 

Hhoiily  after,  Clement  himself  died,  and  there  ensued  a  fierce 
straggle  between  the  French  and  Italian  paiiies  among  the  cardi- 
Ouofcost  of       nals,  the  Italian  party  desinng  to  put  an  end  to  the  Baby^^M 
iSS*i^S^'     Ionian  captivitj.     John  XXII.,  the  new  pope,  at  his  eleo^^l 
€f  B»v»riji.      ^j^j^  promised  never  to  mount  a  horse  except  to  go  to 
m&-i884.       Rome,  and  kept  his  promise  by  proceeding  forthwith  in 
a  boat  to  Avignon.     John  profited  hy  the  double  election  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria  to  exercise  more  completely  in 
Italy  those  rights  which,  as  regent,  his  predecessor  had  claimed, 
and  to  plot  for  the  elevation  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  throne  of 
the  empire.     Aii  soon,  however  as  Louis  had  overcome  his  antago- 
nist  at  Mtlhldorf,  he  begim  to  resume  the  imperial  pre- 
rogatives in  Italy.     He  was  immediately  summoned 
the  feet  of  the  angry  pontiil,  to  answer  for  Ms  presumption  in 
iug  the  title  and  exercising  tlie  powers  of  the  King  of  the  Komani 
without  the  papal  sanction.     When  Louis  did  not  appear,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him,  and  summoned  the  German  pnnces  to  a  diet 
to  depose  him  and  to  elect  King  Charles  of  France.    This  new  con- 
flict between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  had  it  not  occasioned  the 
notable  vnritings  which  it  calletl  forth,  would  have  been  but  a  piti* 
ful  reminiscence  of  those  old  wars  between  the  mightiest  of  the  em- 
perors and  the  most  famous  of  the  popes.     The  papal  anathemas 
were  disregarded  in  Germany,  and  to  the  pope's  diet  there  came 
only  on©  elector,  and  he  the  brother  of  Louis's  rivaL 

This  was  l)ut  the  beginning  of  John's  troublea  He  ventured 
to  pronounce  tlie  belief  of  the  Franciscans,  that  Chiist  and  his 
apostles  possessed  all  tilings  in  common,  a  heresy.  The  General 
of  the  Order,  Michael  of  Cesena,  wrote  a  tractate  against  the  errors 
of  the  pope,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  "Universal  Church  and 
H  general  council  "*  Finally,  under  his  leatlership,  the  spiiituals 
espoused  the  cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Thus  there  wei*e  arrayed 
against   John    the  men   who    represented    the    highest    religioua 
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ideal  of  the  age,  and  wboae  unseMBh  zeal  attracted  the  liomage  of 
the  people.  One  of  tbe  greatest  of  the  Franciscan  Bcholai-e,  Will- 
Occwn  (iwo-  ^^^  ^^  Occam,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  power  of  the 
i«i7)ontb«  pope.  He  went  beyond  his  predeceasors  in  arguing 
that  the  Church,  since  it  has  its  unity  in  Christ,  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  being  subject  to  a  single  primate.  He 
placed  the  emperor  and  the  general  council  above  the  pope,  as  his 
judgea  In  matters  of  faith  be  would  not  allow  infallibility  even 
to  genei-al  councils.  "  Only  holy  Scripture  and  the  beliefs  of 
the  universal  Churcl|  are  of  absolute  validity."  Such  were  the 
attacks  upon  the  papal  authority  from  the  religious  and  theological 
side. 

The  cause  of  Liouis  and  the  rights  of  the  empire  were  defended 
by  MarsOius  of  Padua,  the  great  theoretical  politician  of  the  age,  in 
mv       i.^    l^is  *' Defensor  Pacis,"  or  Advocate  of  Peace.     He  at- 

Thm  work  of  *  \ 

MM^iiioii  of  tacked  the  papal  theory  of  society,  and  proceeded  to  give 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  papal  pre  tension  b. 
He  swept  away  all  tbe  temporal  power  and  juristliction  of  tbe  priest- 
hood and  of  the  papacy  by  proclaiming  one  fundamental  piinciple, 
which  was  that  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  is  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  or  tbe  greater  portion  of  them.  According  to  their  ivill 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  To  them  alone  belongs  the 
power  of  excommunication,  dispensation,  whenever  that  is  rights 
and  of  appointing  and  depriving  tbe  clergy-.  Every  person,  of 
whatever  condition,  is  subject  to  the  ruler  chosen  by  them.  A 
general  council,  if  it  is  to  he  valid,  must  be  summoned  by  them,  or 
by  him,  on  theii*  authority,  and  must  be  composed  of  priests  and 
laymen.  To  a  council  so  constituted  belongs  the  superintendence 
of  the  Cbui*ch,  tbe  making  of  needful  Laws,  and  tbe  interpretation 
of  doubtful  passages  of  Scripture,  which  is  tbe  sole  authority  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  is  not  the  Old  Testament  law,  upon  which  tbe 
papacy  is  wont  to  base  so  many  claims,  wbicb  is  necessai'y  for  sal- 
ration,  but  the  law  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  even  that  can  be 
enforced  by  temporal  penalties.  To  teach  its  precepts,  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  are  the  only  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  In  his  historical  investigations  he  pointed  oot 
that  in  the  early  Church  presbyter  and  bishop  were  synonymous. 
He  denied  that  Peter  was  supreme  over  the  other  apostles,  and 
even  denied  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  ever  visited  Rome,  The 
ascendency  of  tbe  Roman  Church,  and  its  power  over  tbe  empire 
had  gradually  grown  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  the 
weakness  of  piinces,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  popes,     Tbe  sue- 
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ce&sor  of  St.  Peter  was  really  no  more  than  an  officer  to  OTieraee  the 
affairs  of  the  Cbtircb  and  to  preeiile  in  ila  oonncils. 

These  opiniou»  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  men  aecoatomed 
to  think  of  the  pope  and  the  priesthood  as  holdiog  tlie  keys  of  tba 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  althou^^^h  they  might  alarm  those  who  firat 
heard  them  uttered,  there  was  in  them  a  power  of  self-propagmtion 
which  would  avail  to  win  for  them  an  acceptance  in  coining  geoeitt- 
tiona 

The  Germans  continued  to  disregard  the  anathemas  of  the 
pope  and  to  support  the  cause  of  their  kiug.  Id  1327  Liouia  made 
a  progress  into  Itaiy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  enjoj 
a  few  short  months  of  triumph.  The  end  of  the  expedition  was 
hniDilniting  ;  but  at  this  juncture  Pope  John  relieved  the  eml 
rassment  of  his  antagonist  bj*  again  entangling  himself  in  theok 
cal  disputes*  Death  interposed  to  save  the  heretical  pontifiT  froni 
the  investigations  of  a  council  about  to  be  called  by  las  ecclesiastl* 
cal  and  political  enemies.  His  successor,  Benedict  XH, 
was  so  completely  under  the  power  of  the  French  king, 
Philip  VI.,  that,  contrary  to  his  own  earnest  desire,  he  was  obli 
to  remain  at  Avignon,  and  to  keep  up  the  strife  with  the  em| 
The  states  of  Germany  now  came  out  more  strongly  in  support  oT 
Louis.  They  afiirmed  tlie  jo  slice  of  his  cause,  and  set  forth  the 
wrongs  done  him  by  the  pope.  In  133S  the  eleetovl 
princes  solemnly  declared  that  the  Boman  king  reoeivM 
his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  electoral  college. 

The  emperor  lacked  the  courage  to  withstand  his  enemies  wiUi 
boldness,  and  the  wisdom  to  pursue  his  aims  with  prudence.  It 
was  not  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  the  pope  that  he  pat 
in  practice  the  theories  of  Marsiiius,  but  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  house^  He  annulled  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Maul- 
t^isch,  and  then  removed,  by  a  dispensation,  the  further  obstacles 
to  her  union  with  his  own  son.  This  invasion  of  ecclesiasticsl 
rights,  for  clearly  seMsh  ends,  lost  for  him  the  confidence  of  many 
of  his  supporters  in  Germany.  But  once  more  the  pope,  this  time 
Clement  VI.  (1342-1352),  -by  the  unreasonableness  of  his  demands, 
and  by  his  plots  to  set  up  a  rivid  emperor,  Charles  W*,  saved  Louis 
from  ruin  and  assured  to  him  the  loyalty  of  his  BubJ6 
until  his  death,  a  few  years  later.  The  partisan  contfl 
which  the  Avignon ese  pontiifs  had  so  long  maintained  against  the 
fniperor  seemed  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  pope-,  but  really 
weakened  the  hold  which  the  papacy  had  upon  the  respect  of  maa< 
kiud. 
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Meanwhile  Eui'ope  was  groaning  iinder  the  burdens  laid  upon  it 
by  papal  avarice.  The  revenues  of  the  court  at  Avignon  were  sup- 
Brtortions  phed  by  means  of  extortions  and  usurpations  which  sur- 
of'thTASi"'  passed  all  precedent  When  it  waa  intimated  to  Clem- 
CDOD  popes,  ent  VL  that  he  was  putting  forth  unheard-of  claims,  be 
replied  that  his  predecessors  did  not  know  how  to  be  pope.  But  his 
tyranny  was  made  possible  by  the  success  with  which  popes,  aided 
by  monarchs  w^ho  used  their  interference  in  order  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment for  favorites,  had  for  over  a  century  been  transmuting  pre- 
tensions into  rights.  The  multipHed  reservations  of  ecclesiastical 
oMces,  even  of  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
unworthy  persons  by  the  popes,  or  given  to  persons  already  pos- 
Bessed  of  lucrative  places  ;  the  claim  of  the  fii-st-fruits,  or  annate — 
a  tribute  from  new  holders  of  benefices— and  the  levying  of  bur- 
densome taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  the 
low^er  grades,  were  among  the  methods  resorted  to  for  replenish- 
ing the  papal  coffers.  The  effect  of  these  various  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical oppression  was  the  greater  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  extremely  lux- 
urious and  profligate  court,  the  boundless  immorality  of  which  has 
been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch,  an  eye-witnesa 

In  England  there  had  long  been  a  growing  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  waa  naturally  quickened  now  that  the  papacy  had  becoEQ© 
Besisunoe  In  ^^^  instrument  of  France.  Two  important  statutes  of 
sngiAnd.  Edward  IIL  were  the  cODsequence— the  statute  of  pro- 
laBi.  visors,  which  devolved   on   the  king  the  right   to   fill 

the  Church  offices  that  had  been  resei'ved  to  the  pope,  and  the 
statute  of  pra&munire,  which  forbade  subjects  to  bring, 
by  direct  prosecution  or  appeal,  before  any  foreign  tri- 
bunal, a  cause  which  fell  under  the  king's  jurisdiction.  These  meas- 
ures were  followed,  a  few  years  after,  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  the 
papal  claims,  which  were  based  on  the  homage  rendered  to  Inno- 
cent m,  by  King  John,  and  to  pay  the  tribute  of  one  thousand 
marks  which  he  had  promised.  The  papacy  was  no  sooner  rid  of 
one  antagonist,  Louis,  than  it  was  threatened  in  another  quarter. 
The  King  of  France  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  bis  ecclesiastical 
ally  even  from  the  robber  bands  which  preyed  on  the  counti^. 

In  Italy  the  outlook  was  still  worse.  Ever  since  the  removal  of 
01  ofth  ^^  papacy  to  Avignon,  Rome  had  been  distracted  by 
B»byionkn  feuds  of  leading  families  which  built  for  themselves  strong- 
holds in  the  city.  In  1347  the  Romans,  fired  by  the 
enthusiast  Rieuzi,  had  sought  to  restore  Roman  liberty  under  the 
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ancieut   republican   forms.     The  people  soon  awoke  from  Uieir 

dreuma  of  the  past  to  find  themselves  in  still  worse  confuaion. 
The  States  of  the  Church  groaned  under  the  despotism  of  petty  no- 
hlea.  For  a  time  the  papal  ascendencj  was  restored  through  the 
eflforts  of  Cardinal  Albomoz,  who  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  an  ec- 
clesiastic Moved  by  the  condition  of  his  temporal  do* 
mains,  Urban  V.  left  Avignon  amici  the  cries  of  his 
firief-stricken  cardinals:  **  Oh»  wicked  pope!  oh,  impious  father! 
whither  doea  he  ilrag  hia  sods?"  He  did  not  long  remain  in  Rome. 
After  taking  pail  in  the  empty  pageant  of  an  imperial  coronation, 
the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  and  the  entreaties  of  his  prel- 
ates persuaded  liim  to  retain  to  the  quiet  of  Avignon.  But  the  tyr- 
atiiiy  of  the  legat<es  soon  caused  a  general  revolt  of  the  papal  citiea 
It  seemed  that  their  ailegiaui*e  would  be  gone  completely  unless 
the  pope  should  come  back  to  liome.  Gregory  XL  no 
longer  heeded  the  outcries  of  his  cardinals,  but  listened 
to  the  exhortations  of  SL  CaUieriue^  a  Dominican  devotee,  whose 
asceticism  and  devotion  gave  her  such  authority  that  she  oonld 
oflfer  her  counsels  to  a  pontiff.  In  1377  he  returned  to  Rome,  wtere 
he  died  a  year  later,  with  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  still  unsub- 
dued.    Thus  ended  the  B:iby Ionian  captivity. 

Of  the  twenty- three  cardinals  who  at  that  time  constituted  tlie 
sacred  college,  sixteen  were  at  Rome  when  Gregory  XI.  died.    Their 
movemeots  were  closely  watched,  lest  they  should  escape 
a  iiw  irr«»t    to  Avignon  and  elect  another  pope  eubsernent  to  French 
interests.     Both  the  Italians  and  the  two  factions  of  the 
French — the  Limousins  and  the  Gullicaos — who  hated  each  other 
bitterly*  were  frightened  into  unanimity  by  the  rising   tumults^ 
and  chose  Prig  nan  o,  Archbishop  of  Bari.     The  Limousins,  in  pro- 
posing one  who,  although  an  Italian,  owed  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment to  the  Cardinal  of  Limoges,  thought  to  find  in  him  a  servant^ 
but  soon  reidized  that  they  had  set  over  themselves  a  rude  and  self- 
willed  mast^er.    Urban  ¥1.,  the  new  pope,  as  a  monk  rigid 
and  upright,  showed  himself  not  in  the  least  cautious 
or  pohtic,  and  he  soon  alienated  the  French  cardinals  by  personal 
affrouts  and  crude  attempts  at  reform.     Their  feeUngs  were  still 
more  embittered  when  they  learned  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
return   to  Avignon,      They   retired   to  Anagui,  where, 
plli?***        having  declared  the  election  of  Urban  invjdid,  on  the 
cilmenTvn**  grouud  that  it  was  procured  by  violence,  they  chose 
Robert   of  Geneva  (Clement  VIl,   1378-1394),  a   man 
who  possessed  those  qualities  of  leadership  which  Urban  so  griev* 
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ouslj  lacked.  The  two  Italian  members  of  the  college  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  ClemeDt  Urban,  deserted  bj  all,  proceeded  to 
create  twenty-eight  new  cardinaJa.  There  were  now  two  sacred 
colleges*  and  therefore  the  death  of  either  pope  coiild  not  put  an 
end  to  the  strife.  Political  enmities  deteoniiied  the  position  of 
each  European  nation  with  regard  to  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
triple  crown*  Italy  sided  with  her  countryman  ;  France  supported 
Clement,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  her  former  ascendency  over 
the  papacy,  and,  therefore,  England  gave  her  obedience  to  Urban, 
Scotland  batetl  England,  and  Flanders  hated  Prance  ;  hence  the 
former  revered  Clement,  the  latter.  Urban.  In  like  manner,  po* 
litical  motives  brought  Naples,  Castile,  and  Aragon  to  the  side  of 
the  French  pope,  and  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  northern  king- 
doms to  the  side  of  the  Italian.  Thus  was  Europe  divided,  and  the 
great  schism  begun. 

The  cause  of  Urban  seemed  to  he  that  of  Italy,  and  it  was 
an  Italian  band,  led  by  Alberigo  da  Barbiano,  which  conquered 
Clement's  Breton  mercenaries  and  forced  him  to  retii-e  to  Naples, 
whence  he  s€>on  sailed  away  to  Avignon.  Urban  proceeded  to  de- 
pose the  Neapolitan  queen,  Joanna,  who  adhered  to  his  rival,  and 
declared  the  kingdom  foi*feited  to  Charles  of  Burazzo,  an  heir  of 
Charles  the  Larae  by  a  collateral  branch.  In  opposition  to  him, 
Joanna  adopted,  with  the  sanction  of  Clement,  Louis  of  Anjou, 
who  was  descended  from  the  daughter  of  the  same  king.  Urban 
blindly  sought  to  win  the  fairest  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Ne- 
apolitan kingdom  for  his  worthless  nephew,  Francesco  Prignano, 
and  when  the  now  victorious  Charles  resisted  his  demands,  the  pope 
determined  upon  the  ruin  of  the  king,  that  he  might  set  Francesco 
on  the  throne.  This  shameless  nepotism  prevented  him  from  rec- 
ognizing Ladislas  as  the  successor  of  Charles,  and  there- 
fore opened  the  way  for  the  reassertion  of  the  Angevin 
cMros.  The  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  not  the  cause  of  Italy 
or  the  true  interests  of  the  papacy,  absorbed  bis  attention,  Hia 
cruelty  to  his  cardinals  matle  him  bated  and  distrusted  of  all,  and 
yet  men  adhered  to  bis  cause  for  the  reason  that  he  stood  between 
them  and  a  pope  subservient  to  France. 

Boniface  IX.,  Urban 'a  successor,  had  none  of  his  learning  wid 
little  of  his  piety  ;  but  he  was  a£^ble,  sagacious,  aud  what  was  es- 
Boniface  i£  pccially  necdful,  he  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  states- 
iliTcilmint    T^^^'     He  immediately  recognized  Ladislas  as  King  of 

t  Naples  ;  he  brought  the  States  of  the  Church  together 
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their  citieft ;  and  in  Rome  he  laid  the  foundationa  of  papal  aoTer* 
eigntj*  But  as  a  pope,  Boniface  had  one  vice  which  could  not  be 
atoned  for,  even  by  the  purity  of  his  private  life.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  vast  sums  which  he  gained  by  the  jubilees  of  1390  and 
1400,  be  resorted  to  shamelcsa  simony.  The  members  of  his  court 
defended  the  practice  on  the  ground  that  the  pope  could  commit 
no  siiL 

But  the  schism  had  already  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Ear- 
nest men  in  France  and  England  began  to  inquire  where  lay  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  what  could  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
orders it  had  wrought.  The  spectacle  of  rival  popes — ^Clement  rest- 
ing in  inglorious  ease  at  Avignon,  Urban  heading  a  partisan  war 
fare  in  Italy — each  imprecating  curses  on  the  other,  stirred  up 
Wj'clif  to  declare  that  the  very  papal  office  was  poison- 
ous to  the  Church.  The  English  nation  was  so  united 
in  their  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  encroachments  that  this  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  kingly  authority  against  papal  claims  could  utter 
such  words  without  fear*  When,  a  few  years  later,  Boni- 
face tried  to  carry  his  schemes  of  extortion  into  England, 
his  attempt  was  met  by  still  more  stringent  statu  tea 

In  France,  as  early  as  1380,  the  University  of  Paris  began  its 
efiforts  to  heal  the  schism.  It  abandoned  the  project  of  summoning 
Vftin  efforti  ^  gfineral  council  as  impracticablei  and  advocated  the  plan 
to  bi^  iho  of  abdication.  But  almost  insuperable  difficulties  hin- 
dered the  success  of  any  scheme  that  could  be  devised 
There  were  two  popes,  each  believing  himself  to  be  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  and  therefore  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual 
power,  from  whom  prelates  and  councils  derived  their  authority. 
Gathered  about  them  were  two  sacred  colleges,  the  members  of 
which  defended  respectively  the  pontiff  whom  they  had  elected, 
because,  in  case  he  was  no  pope,  they  were  no  cardinala  Each 
party  had  its  adherents  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  nap 
tions  were  then  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.  To  peimiade  or  to 
compel  the  rival  popes  to  abdic^ite  was  almost  impossible,  because 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  offices,  each  would  fear 
lest,  after  he  had  resigned,  the  other  would  refuse  to  copy  his  ex- 
ample«  Nor  could  the  nations,  separated  as  they  were  by  mutual 
distrust^  join  in  any  consistent  policy  or  method  of  dealing  with 
the  pontiffs  whom  they  severally  supported.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  obstacles,  the  Paris  theologians  urged  upon  the 
French  court  the  necessity  of  inviting  or  forcing  Clement  to  re- 
sign, hoping  that  the  nations  attached  to  Boniface  would  pursue 
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the  same  method  in  relation  to  him.  These  efforts,  seconded  bj 
the  French  cardinals,  hastened  Clement's  death  ;  but  before  the 
king  had  time  to  interpose,  the  eatpe  cardinals,  that  they  might 
have  a  chief  who  would  in  any  event  defend  their  interest,  has- 
B«nedict  tened  to  chooBO  Benedict  XELI,,  who  promised  to  resign 
jm.,  18M-    whenever  the  welfare  of  the  Church  should  seem  to  a 

majority  of  them  to  call  for  such  a  step.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  so  stanch  a  believer  in  papal  supremacy  and  one  eo 
well  versed  in  the  canon  law  as  Benedict  was,  had  in  mind  no  way 
of  healing  the  schism  except  by  the  universal  recognition  of  him- 
self as  the  true  vicar  of  Chiist.  He  would  not  jield,  even  when, 
through  the  influence  of  the  more  violent  party  of  the  university, 
the  Fi*ench  court,  and  along  with  it  Sicily,  Castile,  and  Navarre, 
withdrew  from  the  obedience  of  Benedict,  and  Marslial  Boucicaut 
besieged  the  papal  palace  at  Avignon,  The  moderate  men,  Peter 
D'Ailly  and  Nicholas  de  C16mangis,  had  been  skilfully  detached,  the 
former  by  prefeiment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cambrai,  the  latter  to 
the  office  of  papal  secretary* 

In  the  meantime,  Boniface  IX  had  coh  ten  ted  himself  with  mak- 
ing pious  professions  in  order  to  stave  off  an  analogous  procedure 
against  himself,  and  had  been  steadily  pursuing  his  own  political 
aims.  The  madness  of  the  French  king  and  the  strife  between 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  made  the  policy  of  France 
waver,  and  soon,  a  reaction  having  set  in,  the  nation  returned  to 

Benedict's  obedience.      On   the  death  of  Boniface  and 

of  his  successor,  Innocent  Yll»,  no  progress  toward  an 
agreement  having  been  made,  all  parties  became  wetu-y  of  the  strife 
and  determined  to  bring  it  speedily  to  an  end*  To  accomplish  this 
object  was  the  sole  duty  which  the  Roman  cardinals  most  solemnly 
enjoined  upon  the  venerable  and  pious  man,  Gregory  XIL,  whom,  in 
1406,  they  elected  pope*     France,  spurred  on  again  by  the  persist- 

ent  demands  of  the  university,  was  gradually  cutting  off 
XUL  »nd       the  power  of  Benedict  over  the  French  Church.     There 

was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  arranged  that  the  popes 
should  meet  at  Savona,  there  to  heal  the  disorders  that  afflicted  the 
Church*  But  now  Ladisias  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
crown,  which  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  by  chance  the  French 
pope  should  be  victorious.  He  sought  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  conference.  The  nephew  of  Gregory  whispered  suspi- 
cions of  treachery,  Europe  beheld  these  two  ohl  men,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ,  each  afraid  that  the  other  was  foment- 
ing some  plot  for  his  destruction,  advancing  toward  one  another 
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alowlj,  and  mlh  great  trepidation.  The  place  of  meeting  was  re* 
peateiUy  changetl  Gregory*  would  go  uo  farther  than  Lucca, 
while  Benedict  was  at  Spezzia  on  the  coasL  **ODe,  like  a  land 
fluituiil,  refused  to  approach  the  shore ;  the  other,  like  a  fish,  would 
not  leitve  the  sea/'  Suddenly  Gregory  publiely  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention to  abdicate,  ?ind  created  four  new  cartliuals.  His  old  car* 
dinals  ied  to  Pisa,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council. 

In  France  the  Paris  University  again  raised  its  Toice.  The 
king,  influenced  by  its  argutnents,  threatened  to  take  up  a  neutral 
Thr  csuraioaift  position.  Tbis  step  Benedict  met  by  excom  muni  cats 
cfcUacoundL  ^^qq^  ^^ho  sbould  Withdraw  from  bis  obedience, 
bearers  of  his  bull  were  imprisoned  for  high  treason,  the  document 
itself  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
was  sent  forth.  Benedict  fled  to  Perpignan,  in  the  territories  of 
Aragon.  The  cardinals  of  both  popes  then  united  in  summoning  a 
general  council,  to  be  held  in  Pisa  the  following  year. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  REFORMINO  COUNCILS:   THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY  TO 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  PIUS  IX  (140»-1468). 

A  council  had  been  summoned,  but  men  long  accustomed  to 
papal  absolutism  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  authority  such  a  body 

would  possess,  Many  of  the  more  conserrative  theolo* 
GaiuctLfi  re-     gians  Bought  to  find  a  warrant  for  its  action  in  prora- 

ions  of  the  canon  law.  The  Gallicans,  under  the  lead  o! 
Gerson  and  D'Aillr,  went  beyond  tbeni,  holding  up  the  principle 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  and  of  its  councils,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  set  proper  limits  to  the  j>ower  of  the  pope.  Gerson,  like 
Occam,  maintained  that  the  Church  has  its  real  unity  in  Christ, 
who  is  its  head.  In  the  Church,  the  mysticjd  body  established  by 
him,  is  vested  the  power  and  right,  which  neither  the  provisions  of 
the  canon  law  nor  the  decrees  of  the  pope  can  in  validate »  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  bring  schism  to  an  end*  If  the  Ticar 
who  symbolizes  its  outward  unity  is  dead,  or  has  forfeited  the  alle- 
giance of  the  faithful,  the  Church  may,  not  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  cardinals,  but  also  on  that  of  a  prince  or  of  any  other  Chriatuui* 
call  a  general  council,  to  procure  a  true  and  sole  vicar.  Kor  is  this 
all  that  may  be  done.  SbouM  the  public  peace  and  safety  require 
it,  the  vicar  may  be  resisted,  and  even  deposed  and  deprived  of  all 
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ecclesiastical  rank.  Tlie  aim  of  GersoD,  D*Ailly,  and  their  asao 
ciates  was  to  reduce  the  pope  from  the  position  ol  an  absolute 
to  that  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  even  to  place  behind 
a  general  conncil  the  universal  Church,  as  alone  infallible  and 
supreme.  Such  ideas  would  win  for  the  councQ  the  moral  support 
of  those  who  discerned  in  the  inordinate  power  of  the  papacy  the 
source  of  the  many  evils  that  alflictcsd  the  Church.  But  the  great 
aaaembiage  which  began  its  sessiooB  at  Pisa,  on  March 
25,  1409,  did  not  represent  all  the  nations  which  pro- 
teased the  Catholic  faitk  Of  the  more  powerful  monarchsthe  King 
of  Spain  still  supported  Benedict,  while  Ladislas,  and  Rupert,  who 
was  Wenzel's  competitor  for  the  throne  of  the  empire,  clung  to  Greg- 
ory as  a  pohtical  necessity.  It  was  the  first  duty  of  the  members 
of  the  council  to  heal  the  schiBm.  This  they  attempted  to  do  by 
decreeing  the  union  of  the  two  sacred  eoUegea,  and  by  deposing 
Gregory  and  Benedict  as  notorious  schismatics,  perjurers,  and 
heretics.  Many  of  the  delegates  wished  now  to  proceed  to  the  re- 
form of  the  Church  in  "  head  and  members/'  in  order  that  an  end 
might  be  put  to  eccleaiastictd  corruption,  and  that  those  abuses  of 
the  papal  power  which  bad  become  so  flagrant  during  the  captivity 
and  the  schism  might  be  checked  But  there  were  othei-s,  and  these 
constituted  the  majority,  who  doubted  the  right  of  the  council  ic 
take  any  further  action  except  under  the  headship  of  the  pope  yei 
to  be  elected.  The  leaders  of  this  party  were  the  cardinals,  who 
were  anxious  to  stay  the  liberal  movement  leet  it  might  become 
revolationaiy.  They  promised  that  whoever  of  them  should  be 
chosen  would  prevent  the  councU  from  being  dissolved  until  a  sat- 
isfactory reformation  of  the  universal  Church  should  have  been 
accomplished.  Then  they  united  in  the  choice  of  Peter  Philargi, 
the  aged  Cardinal  of  Milan.  As  soon  as  the  new  pope»  Alexander 
v.,  had  ascended  the  throne,  many  members  of  the  council  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  seeking  benefices,  which  his  reckless  prodigal- 
ity was  ever  ready  to  bestow*  He  put  off  the  reforming  party  with 
a  few  unimportant  concessions,  and,  with  specious  promises  to 
Failure  of  the  <^U  aiiothcr  couucil,  soou  after  dismissed  the  assembly, 
oonnciL  rj^^xe  flattering  liopea  with  which  its  sessions  had  opened 
had  been  disappointed.  Its  measures  were  the  result  of  impulse, 
and  not  of  that  mature  delibemtiou  which  was  required  by  the  ex- 
igency. Such  was  the  comment  of  Gerson,  Moreover,  the  schism 
still  continued,  with  three  popes  instead  of  two  in  the  field,  Alex- 
ander fell  completely  under  the  influence  of  Baldassare  Cossa,  the 
legate  at  Bologna,  a  man  who  was  first  a  pirate,  then  a  studenlv 
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and  fiinallj  so  successful  a  papal  extortioner  that  he  was  rewarded 
bj  Boui  face  IX.  with  a  cardiuars  hat  This  ecclesiastic,  surpasied 
bj  few  in  the  number  of  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused,  posseaaed 

80  much  political  power  that  he  was  soon  called  to  fill 
*^'  *  '  the  vacant  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  to  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  Ladialas.  But  the  tempest  of  Italian  politics  was  too 
much  for  even  John  XXTTI.^  and  he  was  obliged  to  tjall  upon  Sigis- 
I  of       mtind,  King  of  the  Bomans,  for  help,  and  to  consent  to 

bis  proposal  to  summon  a  general  council.  The  popo 
regarded  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  council  shoulil 
be  held  in  a  place  where  he  had  more  power  than  the  emperor,  but 
he  made  tlie  fatal  mistake  of  trusting  the  matter  tr  the  prudenc<> 
of  his  legatea  They  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Sigismund,  and 
selected  Constance,  an  imperial  city,  John  was  now  obliged  to 
send  forth  the  summons  to  the  council,  which  was  to  meet  on  No- 
vember 1,  1414  ;  but  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
control  it  when  once  it  had  come  together*  The  failure  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa  to  accomplish  the  work  set  before  it  made  earnest 
men  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  and  of  finding  an  instant  and  effect- 
ual remedy  for  the  long  schism  which  endangered  its  union. 
Moreover,  in  Bohemia  there  was  a  formidable  religious  movement* 
led  by  John  Huss  and  others,  and  stimulated  by  the  writings  of 
Wyclif — a  movement  that  threatened  to  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  powerful  sect.  On  the  Eastern  borders  of  Europe 
hovered  the  Turkish  invader,  and  in  the  Christian  countries  of  the 
West  strife  and  confusion  prevailed.  The  council  which  gathered 
at  Constance  during  the  last  weeks  of  1414,  and  was  not  dissolved 
unto  April,  1418,  was  the  most  brilliant  and  impoahig  of  the  eccle- 
siastical assemblies  of  the  middle  ages.  If  the  number  of  bishops 
present  was  not  so  large  as  at  some  other  great  synods  of  the 
Church,  this  difference  was  more  than  mode  up  by  th«  multitude 
of  inferior  clergy,  of  doctors  and  of  jurists,  and  by  the  unexampled 
array  of  sovereigns  and  nobles.  The  pope  and  Sigismund  were 
both  present,  each  witli  a  numerous  and  dazzling  retinue  of  officers 
and  attendants.  A  throng  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  people, 
drawn  by  official  obligation,  curiosity,  the  desire  of  gain  or  of 
pleasure,  flowed  into  the  city  of  Cons  tan  ce  to  witness  the  doings  of 
the  council  The  sessions  had  just  begun,  when  John  came  into 
John  mil.  collision  with  the  reform  party,  under  the  leadership 
to^hi,  ^j|  D'Ailly,  now  a  cardinal     It  was  the  pope's  purpose  to 

procure  a  confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Pisan  Council,  whiiib 
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deposed  Benedict  and  Gregory,  and  made  provision  for  the  elec- 
tion of  liis  predecessor.  Thas  his  own  position  would  be  strength- 
ened and  he  wonld  be  enabled  to  proceed  against  them  as  anti- 
popes.  Haviug  got  this  dangerous  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
council,  lie  would  then  try  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  its  sittinga 
with  the  heresies  of  Hiiss  and  Wyclif,  and  by  a  few  concessions 
baffle  all  serious  attempta  at  reform.  In  opposition  to  this  plan, 
D'Ailly  maintained  that  only  so  far  as  a  council  really  represents 
the  uolvei'sal  Church,  which  alone  cannot  err,  is  it  freed  from  the 
danger  of  falling  into  error,  and  that  for  this  reason,  although  the 
asseaibly  at  Pisa  is  with  probability  believed  to  liave  been  such  a 
cx>uncil,  yet  it  Is  possible  that  it  did  err,  as  other  such  assemblies 
have  erred,  if  we  may  credit  the  stiitements  of  the  learned.  More- 
over, any  ratification  of  its  acts  would  only  tend  to  shake  the  behef 
ia  its  authority,  and,  besides,  make  it  harder  to  bring  the  schism 
to  an  end.  It  was  evident  that  the  party  represented  by  D'Ailly 
wished  to  leave  the  council  free  to  negotiate  with  Benedict  and  with 
Gregory.  Soon  after,  a  letter  came  from  Gregory,  oiTering  to  abdi- 
csate,  if  his  two  rivals  would  do  the  same.  It  waa  now  suggested 
by  Cardinal  Philaster  that  John,  in  imitation  of  the  good  shepherd 
who  la3'3  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  should  resign,  and  it  waa  as- 
eerted  that  for  the  mike  of  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Church  he 
could  be  compelled  to  take  this  step.  In  the  meantime  the  reso- 
lution to  vote  by  nations  had  crushed  the  design  of  the  pope  to 
control  the  assembly  through  the  numerical  prepondemnce  of  Ital- 
ian prelates*  The  situation  of  John  began  to  bo  critical.  Terri- 
fied by  rumors  of  accusations  about  to  be  presented  against  him, 
he  solemnly  promised,  upon  his  oath,  to  abdicate  in  case  Gregory 
and  Benedict  would  also  resign.  In  order  to  avoid  carrying  thia 
promise  into  effect,  he  fled  to  Schaffhauaen,  which  lay  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  bis  friend,  Frederick  of  Austria,  The  council,  lest  the 
pope's  action  might  be  taken  to  iuvahdate  its  authority,  promul- 
gated a  decree  which  read  thus  :  **The  Synod  of  Constance,  regu- 
larly assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  forming  a  universal  council  and 
representing  the  militant  Church,  has  its  authority  immediately 
from  God,  and  ever^^one,  the  pope  included,  is  bound  to  obey  it 
IB  what  pertains  to  the  faith,  and  to  the  extirpation  of  »chism,  and 
nopocitian  «f  ^^^^  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  members/' 
John  xxm.  2^  yy^^^  jj^^i  long  before  Frederick  submissively  made  hia 
peace  with  Sigismund,  and  the  pope,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  council^  was,  on  May  29,  1415,  deposed  from  office.  Shortly 
_%ftenv'ard8  Gregory  resigned.     But  Benedict  was  obstinate,  and 
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when  negotiations  with  him  had  proTed  fniitleis,  &nd  he  ivu 
deserted  by  all  except  the  aingle  town  of  Penisoola  in  Spain,  he 
was  formally  deposed.  While  the  council  was  thus  engaged  in 
ending  the  schism,  it  was  also  engaged  in  putting  down 
heresy  with  a  relentless  determination.  Sigismund  had 
been  anxious  that  Huss,  the  leader  of  the  new  moYement  in  Bo- 
hemia, should  come  to  Constance  and  bring  his  cause  before  the 
representatives  of  the  Church.  Huss  consented  to  do  so,  appa- 
reDtly  looking  upon  the  council  not  as  a  judicial  body  before 
which  he  was  going  to  be  arraigned  and  tried,  but  as  a  great  assem- 
bly in  whose  presence  he  might  vindicate  himself  against  the  accu- 
sations of  his  enemies.  Tlie  emperor  then  gave  him  a  safe^conduct^ 
which  enjoined  upon  all  lords  and  magnates  to  permit  him  without 
molestation  to  go  and  return^  Despite  this,  not  long  after  he  ar- 
rived in  Constance,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  Sigismund  waa  at 
first  angry  at  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  his  safe-conduct,  but  the 
determined  attitude  of  the  council  led  him  to  give  way.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  any  statements  of  Huss  which,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  intended  by  him,  could  be  declared  heretical.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  could  plant  itself  on  the  ground  that  he  disowned  the 
authority  of  the  Churcli,  and  acknowledged  no  authority  as  final  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures,  as  ho  understood  them.^  Moreover,  his  ethical 
theory  of  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  rulei^s,  lay  or  eoclesiastic, 
to  govern,  a  theory  in  which  he  followed  Wyclif,  excited  sincere 
alarm.  The  leaders  of  the  reform  party  were  ready  to  pull  an  of- 
fending pope  from  his  throne,  but  they  were  wedded  to  the  doctrine 
of  liierarchical  authority.  They  felt  it  the  more  necessaiy,  there- 
foro,  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  reform  which  they  aspired  to  achieve. 
Tlie  violeDt,  mob-likf.  deportment  of  the  council  contrasted  ven* 
unfavorably  with  the  noble  serenity  and  self -possession  of  their  vio 
tim.  When  his  sentence  was  being  read,  Huss  turned  and  fixed  hi^ 
eyes  upon  Sigismund*  The  blush  that  overspread  the  king's  fa^'e 
disclosed  the  verdict  of  his  conaciencej  that  he  ought  to  have  kept 
faith  even  with  a  heretic.  Huss  was  burned  in  July,  1415,  and  his 
friend  and  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  one  year  later. 

Thug  far  the  council  had  proceeded  with  vigor  and  unanimity 
But  political  animosities  began  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  which 
cbofwofft  beset  all  essays  at  reform.  England  and  France  were 
^^'  at  war.     Sigiamund,  having  sought  in  vain  to  mediate. 

allied  himself  to  England,  and  thus  lost  the  '*  truly  international 
place "  which  he  had  previously  held  in  the  counciL  Movement! 
within  the  body  itself  were  equally  destructive  to  its  efficiency*    Oer- 
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son,  by  his  pemstence  in  urging  the  condemnation  of  Petit,  who, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  written  a  book 
iu  defence  of  tyrannicide,  lost  Lis  influence  over  the  assembly. 
D'idlly  became  the  leader  of  the  cardinals  and  the  defender  of 
their  authority  as  representatives  of  the  Roman  Church.  He 
sought  t>o  hasten  the  election  of  a  pope»  lest  the  re  forming  spirit  of 
the  council  should  become  revolntionarv.  Tlie  Germans,  and  at 
first  the  Euglieb,  warned  by  what  took  place  at  Pisa,  were  anxious 
that  the  reformation  ol  the  Church  in  "head  and  members " should 
precede  the  papal  election.  But  their  movements  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Italians.  The 
cardinals,  taking  advantage  of  this  national  jealonsy,  forced  the 
liberal  party  from  one  compromise  to  another,  untU  they  won  from 
Sigismund  his  consent  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  A  decree  was 
then  adopted  which  forbade  certain  papal  extortions  and  provided 
for  the  frequent  assembling  of  general  councils,  AH  other  refonua 
were  left  to  be  carried  out  by  the  pope,  mtb  the  assistance  of  the 
councO  then  in  session,  or  with  tbe  aid  of  deputies  fi^om  the  na- 
tions. On  November  11,  1417,  Otto  Colonna  was  chosen,  and  took 
Failure  of  the  name  of  Martin  V.  The  new  pope  soon  showed  his 
tb«  oottncii.  ^^^  attitude  toward  the  reforming  movement.  He  sanc- 
tioned the  abuses  on  which  the  Roman  court  bad  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  John  XXIII.,  and,  before  the  council  was  dissolved, 
asserted  the  papal  supremacy  in  terms  which  contradicted  the  doc* 
trine  of  conciliar  authority,  which  had  been  solemnly  promulgated 
in  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessiona  The  members  of  the  council, 
wearied  by  their  long-continued  and  apparently  futile  labors,  were 
in  no  mood  to  withstand  the  schemes  or  pretensions  of  the  pope. 
They  satisfied  themselves  with  a  decree  embodying  a  few  reforms 
upon  which  they  were  all  united,  and  voted  to  leave  the  rest  to  be 
arranged  in  concordats  with  the  several  nations.  Miurtin,  having 
bestowed  upon  them  plenary  absolution,  wbich  was  to  extend  un- 
til death,  dissolved  the  assembly.  The  substantial  failure  of  this 
council  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and  good  men  every- 
where deemed  indispensable  was  a  proof  that  some  more  radical 
means  of  reformation  would  have  to  be  found. 

Martin  had  rescued  the  papacy  from  tlie  dangers  which  threat- 
ened it  at  Constance,  and  he  now  undertook  to  restore  its  lost  pres< 
TroabiMhi  ^^^  He  renved  the  pontifical  authority  in  the  pap^ 
******™^*  states  and  brought  a  new  prosperity  to  Rome.  In  Franca 
he  recovered  those  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  see  which  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  royal  ordinances  of  1418,     But  iu  England  his 
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pasdonaie  denunciation  of  the  Btatutea  of  pffovifiors  and  praemu- 
nire were  not  lieeded  He  reluctantly  assembled  a  general  council 
at  Pavia,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  adopted  at  Constance,  and 
then,  having  transferred  it  to  Sienna,  and  fomented  diviaions  among 
the  few  that  were  present,  procured  its  dissolution.  The  aacend* 
ency  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  senously  endangered  iu  another 
quarter  The  destruction  of  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  sent 
a  thrill  of  indignation  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bohemian 
people.  Underljnng  the  movement  of  which  Huss  was  the  jjrincipal 
author  was  a  mingled  national  and  religioua  feeling.  The  Huasite 
reforms,  and  especially  the  demand  for  the  cup,  which  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  had  long  beeu  withheld  from  the 
laity,  were  supported  by  the  Slavic  population,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  Germans.  The  CouticO  of  Constance  and  ]Martin  V.  resolved  to 
suppress  the  rising  heresy  by  force.  Bohemia  was  a  constituent 
paii.  of  the  German  empire,  and  therefore  to  Sigismund  was  allotted 
the  ta^  of  conquering  the  Bohemian  heretics,  who  were  called 
Utraquista,  because  they  partook  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful  party  which  went  far 
beyond  the  UtraquLais  in  their  doctrinal  innovations  and  in  antipa- 
thy to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Taboritea,  as  they  were  «trle<l, 
rejected  tran substantiation  ;  they  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  alone 
authoritative,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  popes, 
of  the  councils,  or  of  the  Fathers.  Opposition  only  turned  their 
enthusiasm  into  fanaticism.  In  Ziska,  the  most  noted  of  their  lead* 
ers,  they  found  a  general  of  fierce  and  stubborn  bravery  ;  and  under 
his  guidance  the  force  of  the  Hussites  became  well-nigh  iiTCsistible, 
In  1420  the  moderate  TJtraquista,  or  Ctdixtines,  embodied  their  be- 
liefs in  the  celebrated  Four  Articles  of  Prague.  They  provided  that 
the  word  of  God  should  freely  be  preached,  that  the  sacraments 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  that  priests  and  monks 
should  be  divested  of  their  worldly  goods,  and  that  a  strict  Church 
discipline  should  be  maintained.  The  Utraquists  and  Taboritea 
viewed  each  other  with  mutual  suspicion,  and  would  unite  only  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  crisis  involving  danger  to  both  The  crusades, 
undertaken  by  the  authority'  and  at  the  command  of  the  Church, 
filled  Bohemia  with  the  horrors  of  war  ;  but  they  wholly  failed  to 
subdue  the  heretics,  who  laid  aside  their  own  feuds  to  confront  the 
common  enemy.  It  was  a  conviction  of  the  futility  of  tlxese  efforts 
Conncijof  which  prompted  men  to  urge  Martin  to  summon  the 
^^'^  Council  of  Basel     By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Ce- 

sarini,  the  papal  legate,  who  had  shared  the  disastrous  overthrow 
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of  the  last  cinisading  army,  the  couDcil  decided  to  invite  the  Bohe- 
mians to  a  free  discussion  of  the  existing  differencea 

In  the  nieantime  Martin  had  died,  and  his  successor,  Eugeniua 
1481  i4fT  ^'^  became  alarmed  at  this  dangerous  activity  of  the 
council.  His  attempts  to  j^rocure  its  dissolution  were  r©- 
iiisted  by  Cesarini,  and  were  met  on  the  part  of  the  council  by  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  doctrines  of  Constance,  and  a  declaration  that  the 
hynod  theu  assembled  at  Basel  could  not  be  dissolved,  transferred, 
or  prorogued  without  its  own  consent  In  order  to  avoid  the  na- 
tional jealousies  which  Lad  hindered  the  work  at  ConHtance,  the 
council  foi-med  itself  iuto  four  committees,  the  members  of  which 
were  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  various  ranks  of  the  clergy 
and  doctors  of  the  law  who  represented  each  nation.  The  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bohemians  w^ere  successful.  Having  first  carefully 
obtained  abuudant  guarantees  for  their  personal  safety,  and  solemn 
pledges  that  they  should  have  a  full  and  free  hearing,  the  TJtra- 
quist  delegates,  representative  of  both  the  leading  parties,  the 
Calixtines  and  Taborites,  presented  themselves  at  Basel  After 
long  coDsultations,  and  the  sending  of  an  embassy  from  the  coun* 
cil  to  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  obtained  certain  concessions,  which 
were  set  forth  in  a  document  termed  the  *'  Compaetata."  In  them 
the  articles  of  Prague  were  so  luodified  as  to  preseiTe,  as  far  as 
IK)B8ible,  the  autliority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  hierarchy.  Such  a 
j>«feaiof  th«  compromise  could  only  tend  to  divide  the  Calixtines  and 
Taboriteft.  ^Q  Taborites  into  mutually  hostile  camps.  An  armed 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Taborites  were  thoroughly  vanquished. 
Thenceforth  the  power  remained  in  the  bauds  of  the  Utraquists, 
who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  doctiines  and 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other  countries  as  their  convictions 
would  allow.  The  successful  issue  to  which  the  council  had  thus 
brought  the  Bohemian  question  won  for  it  the  adherence  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  enabled  it  to  compel  Eugeniua  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1433)  to  acknowledge  its  lawfulness  in  spite  of  his  own  bull  of 
i&tiotii  dissolution.  The  negotiations  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  plunged  the  pope  and 
Obnreh.  ^he  council  into  a  new  quaiTcL  The  Eastern  emperor 
was  willing  to  treat  with  whichever  party  could  the  more  power- 
fully influence  Western  nionarchs  to  join  in  a  cj-usade  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  threatening  Constantinopla  The  dominant  party 
at  Basel  regarded  the  counter-negotiations  of  Eugenius  a^  a  defi- 
ance of  the  conciliar  authority.  From  this  time  many  of  the  re- 
forms which  they  undertook  were  designed  to  cripple  the  power  of 
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the  pope.  They  abolisbed  all  papal  reseryationB,  and  all  thoee  fees 
which  were  customarily  paid  both  before  aad  after  ecclesiasticai 
appoiutmenta  Nor  were  they  cooteiit  with  depriviDg  the  pope  ol 
the  largest  portion  of  Lia  revenues.  They  bo  changed  the  method 
of  papal  elections  aa  to  subject  him  completely  to  the  authority  of 
councils.  Bat  their  obstinate  persistence  in  appointing  Avignon 
aa  the  place  for  the  proposed  coaference  with  the  Greeks  cauaed 
.the  more  moderate  members  of  the  council  to  publish  a  decree  in 
'favor  of  Florence  or  Udine.  The  pope  forthwith  turned  the  schism 
to  his  own  advantage,  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  minority,  and 
called  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  The  Greeks,  after  some  wavering, 
were  won  over  by  the  papal  emissariea  The  council 
first  met  at  Fernu*a,  and  was  a  year  later  transferred  to 
Florence.  The  debates  on  doctrinal  differencen,  especially  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  the  addition  by  the  Latins  of 
**  Jilioque  '*  to  the  Nicene  formula,  threatened  to  be  interminable. 
The  Greek  emperor,  John  Paleologus,  was  anxious  to  complete  the 
ttnion,  so  that  he  might  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  some  at  least  of 
tlie  promises  of  assistance  which  had  flattered  lus  hopes*  Urged  on 
by  him,  the  Greeks  consented  to  subscribe  to  statements  of  doc- 
trine whose  phraseology  was  SLifficiently  comprehensive  to  shelter 
their  own  beliefs,  and  to  a  dechinition  of  the  primacy  of  the  popo 
"  saving  all  the  rights  and  privileges  *'  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the 
East  Eugenius  in  turn  promised  to  maintain,  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople^  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  soldiers.  This  was 
all  that  the  emperor  could  procure  to  offer  to  liis  people,  who  were 
indignant  at  his  base  desertion  of  orthodoxy.  The  prestige  which 
the  popes  gained  from  this  alTair  was  increased  when,  one  after 
another,  the  remaining  sects  of  the  East  made  a  show  of  submis^ 
sioiL 

A  few  days  after  the  CouncLl  of  Ferrara  opened,  the  prelates 

who  had  remained  at  Basel  under  the  presidency  of  D'Allemand 

suspended  Eugenius  as  contumacious,  and  declared  that 


tot  the  administration  of  the  papacy  devolved  upon  the 
synod  there  assembled.  The  more  powerful  nations  of 
Europe  deprecated  these  extreme  measures  of  the  council,  as  well 
as  the  acts  of  retaliation  to  which  the  pope  had  resorted.  Charles 
VIL  of  France  hastened  to  adopt  such  of  the  reforms  enacted  at 
Basel  as  would  free  the  French  Church  from  papal  interference  and 
extortion.  Accordingly,  in  July  these  decrees  were  embodied  in 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  drawn  up  at  the  Synod  of  Bourges,  Ger* 
many  pursued  the  same  course.     The  Church  was  declarcHl  ueuti-al 
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by  the  electoral  princes,  and  a  year  later  an  acceptance  of  tlie 
Basel  reforms,  similar  in  its  proviBiODS  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
was  decreed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz,  The  council,  whose  radical  pi*o- 
ceedingB  had  caused  the  desertion  of  many  prelates,  now 
deposed  Eugenius  and  drew  from  his  comfortable  seclu- 
sioE  Amadeus  YUL,  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  tbey  elected  pope,  Bj 
this  act,  which  opened  the  way  for  another  schism,  it  logt  the 
moral  support  of  Europe,  and  after  a  few  years  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, along  with  its  pope,  who  bore  the  name  of  Felix  V.  It 
was  now  the  aim  of  the  Roman  court  to  recover  the  obedience  of 
Germany.  The  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  king,  Fredenck 
m.,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  electors,  offered  a  fair  field  for  sue- 
ceasful  intrigue.  Prominent  among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
MntMt  negotiations  was  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomioi      He  w^as 

sjiviu*.  ^  brilliant  and  sagacious  man,  cultivated  an*!  aspiring, 
but  not  free  from  dissolute  ways,  which,  io  his  own  judgment,  ren- 
dered it  for  a  long  period  unseemly  for  Mm  to  take  orders.  Facild 
and  flexible,  he  was  quick  to  perceive  any  turn  in  the  courae  ol 
events,  and  immediately  to  take  advantage  of  it  He  attached 
himself  successively  to  several  prelates  of  opposite  parties,  then 
was  an  officisd  and  an  eager  partisan  of  the  CouncQ  of  Basel, 
and  filially  was  appointed  one  of  Frederick's  secretaries.  Being 
sent  to  Rome  as  an  envoy,  he  became  reconciled  to  Eugenius, 
and  promised  to  be  as  valuable  a  friend  of  papal  pretensions  as 
he  had  previously  been  an  active  and  formidable  enemy.  It  was 
largely  aa  a  result  of  hia  efforts  that,  in  return  for  a  vague  con- 
fiirmatioB  of  the  rights  of  the  national  Churchy  the  obedience  of 
Germany  was  restored  to  the  dying  pope,  on  February  7, 
1447.  Nicholas  V.  was  not  slow  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  triumph.  The  Concordat  of  Vie  una  abandoned  the 
reforms  of  Basel,  and  hardly  left  to  the  German  Church  those  lib- 
erties which  Martin  had  granted  to  it  at  Constance.  When  the  ju- 
bilee year  of  1450  came,  and  the  pope  beheld  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims flocking  to  Rome,  he  could  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  fact 
that  the  papacy  had  survived  the  schism  and  the  reforming  coun- 
cils, and  that  now  it  seemed  to  be  regaining  its  ancient  position 
and  influenee  in  Europe,  It  was  the  purpose  of  Nicholas  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  the  papal  power.  He  erected  fortresses  in 
the  lands  of  the  Church  and  strengthened  the  walla  of  the  capital. 
He  adomed  not  only  Eome^  but  also  other  cities,  with  magnificent 
buildings.  He  made  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  library.     As  a  patron  of  men  of  let- 
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ter«  he  vied  with  Cosimo  de'  Medici  and  Alfonso  of  Naple&  In  a4V 
cordance  with  his  plan,  "  Rome  waa  to  be  a  missionary  of  cultnie 
to  Europe,  and  so  wtis  to  disarm  suspicion  and  regain  prestige/ 
But  Borye,  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  ahnost  broke  out  into 
op^n  rebellion  against  him.  The  last  two  years  of  Lis  pontificate 
were  embittered  by  Ins  melancholy  reflections  on  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  and  his  own  inellectual  attempts  to  unite  the  West 
in  a  crusade  against  the  Turk. 


CHAPTER  HL 


I 


THE  CHUBCH  ANB  THE  PAPACY  IK  THE  LAST  HALF  OF  THB  FIP. 
TEENTH  CENTURY, 

Thk  Germans  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  crusade  as  a  mert 
pretext  for  filling  the  coflfers  of  the  Roman  court  They  asked: 
**  Why  do  we  rob  our  children  of  bread  that  we  may  fight  the  Turk 
when  the  chief  pontiflf  spends  the  treasure  of  St  Peter  on  stoiiM 
and  mortar  ?  "  Their  enthusiasm  was  not  aroused  by  the  appeals 
r.  11^  iTf  of  Calixtus  HL,  in  whose  mind  there  was  a  measure  of 
145&-14B8.  tlie  old  crusading  zeal»  mingled  with  a  blind  affection 
for  his  nephews.  Of  these  two  lival  impulses  the  first  did  little 
hai^n  to  the  infidel,  while  the  second,  by  raising  Eoderiga  Borgii^ 
the  future  Alexander  YI,  to  tlie  cardinalate,  wrought  great  mia^ 
chief  in  the  Church. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Eu genius,  JBneas  Sylvius  had  been 
plying  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Germany  with  inducements  to 
piiw  II  become  supporters  of  the  Et^man  see.     He  had  turned 

i468^i«4.  his  back  upon  his  past  MIe,  except  that  he  retained  his 
fondness  for  literature.  He  had  taken  orders,  had  been  made  a 
bishop,  and  then  a  cardinal  And  now,  upon  the  death  of  Calix- 
tus, he  was  exalted  to  the  office  thus  left  vacant  As  Pius  H,  he 
repudiated  that  defence  of  conciliar  authority  which,  as  JElneaa 
Sylvius,  the  partisan  of  Basel,  he  had  framed,  and  he  launched  tf^H 
anathemas  of  tiie  Church  against  any  who  should  presume  to  appall 
from  the  Boman  pontifiT  to  a  future  council  Pius  refused  to  in- 
volve the  papacy  in  the  dynastic  quan-els  of  Euroj^e.  He  pursued 
tlie  safe  policy  of  recognizing  as  monarchs  those  who  actually  held 
the  power,  ut  the  same  time  that  he  reserved  for  adjudication  the 
rights  of  the  claimants*     But  tlus  course  could  not  satisfy  the 
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French  King,  Louis  X£,  who  hatl  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sauc- 
tion  in  the  hope  that  Piua  would  aid  him  in  winning  Naj3le8  for  llie 
house  of  Anjou*  Finding  himself  deceived,  Louis  took  revenge 
upon  the  pope  by  renewing  its  pioviBvons. 

No  one  saw  more  clearly  than  Piua  that  the  military  power  of 
the  Turks  threatened  the  safety  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not  far- 
aeeiug  statesmanship  alone  which  impelled  Ixim  to  urge  on  a  eru- 
Bade»  He  sought  by  it  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  papacy,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  overwhelm  the  Bohemian  king,  Potliebrad,  who 
had  resisted  his  attempts  to  break  down  the  compacts.  When  all 
other  resources  were  of  no  avail,  he  resolved,  feeble  as  he  was^  to 
put  himBelf  at  the  head  of  a  crusading  army.  But  he  lived  only 
long  enough  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  to  gaze  upon 
the  fleet  of  his  Venetian  allies. 

National  rivalries  and  the  ambition  of  princes  had  thwarted 
every  attempt  of  the  popes  to  mould  Europe  into  a  confedei'acy  to 
confront  the  common  foa  These  repeated  failtu^es  show  that  the 
moral  force  of  the  papacy  as  an  international  power  was  hojjelessly 
undermined.  The  Roman  court  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
growing  weakness  of  its  position.  But  even  so  upright  a  pontifiF  as 
Paul  H  could  do  little  to  gain  for  it  new  strength.  In 
Italy  he  sought  to  promote  order  throughout  the  papal 
domains,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of  the  surrounding 
princes.  He  loved  splendor,  but  refused  to  thrive  on  extortion. 
He  desired  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  plunge  Europe  into  war  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  heretical  King 
of  Bohemia. 

Sirtus  IV.  revived  the  project  of  a  crusade,  only  to  learn  that 
religious  feelings  and  motives  had  little  sway  over  the  heaiis  of 
aiztu  rv.,  men.  He  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  look  to  the  na- 
1411-1484.  tions  of  Europe  for  obedience,  nor  even  for  protection 
against  the  restless  adventurers  and  ambitious  princes  who  continu- 
ally threatened  the  papal  statea  He  sought  to  give  strength  to 
the  papacy,  not  by  reforming  it  and  thus  recovering  something  of 
itfi  ancient  moral  power,  but  by  giving  it  a  position  beside  the 
principalities  of  Italy,  and  by  enriching  his  relatives  with  lands  and 
other  possessions  that  they  might  support  it.  His  fierce  energy 
would  brook  no  opposition.  When  Ute  Medici  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephew,  Girolamo  Biario,  he 
was  so  eager  to  overthrow  them  that  he  uttered  only  feeble  protests 
in  condemnation  of  the  plot  against  the  Uvea  of  Julian  and  Lorenzo. 
Julian  was  assassinated  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  during  the  cele- 
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bration  of  Mgli  mass  ;  but  the  ooinspiracj  failed,  and  those  who 
took  part  in  it  received  Bummaiy  vengeance  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ilorentines.  The  pope  forthwith  excommunicated 
Lorenzo,  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and  joined  the  King  of 
Naples  in  making  war  upon  it.  The  diplomacy  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine citizen  soon  deprived  Sixtus  of  his  royal  ally  ;  and  that  event, 
together  with  the  capture  of  Otranto,  in  1480,  by  the  Turks,  forced 
him  to  accept  a  merely  formal  anbmission  from  Florence.  In 
order  to  gain  FeiTara  for  his  nephew  he  first  united  with  Venice 
in  a  war  against  its  duke  ;  but,  alarmed  at  the  dangers  with 
which  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Italian  League  threatened 
him^  he  forsook  his  Venetian  allies,  and  excommunicated  them  for 
not  makiDg  peace  at  his  bidding.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this 
act,  and  the  failure  of  the  pope  to  gain  any  advantage  in  the  con- 
test that  ensued  hastened  his  death.  Innocent  ViLL, 
vm.,  H84-  after  waging  a  fruitless  war  with  Naples,  made  an  alliance 
with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and,  by  following  his  advice, 
won  the  title  of  "  Constant  Guardian  of  the  peace  of  Italy/*  He  re- 
ceived an  annual  tribute  from  the  sultan  for  detiiining  his  brother 
and  rival  as  a  prisoner  at  the  papal  court,  instead  of  sending  him 
to  lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christendom. 
With  parental  zeal.  Innocent  sought  goodly  marriage  portions  for 
his  children,  and  made  the  haUs  of  the  Vatican  resound  with  the 
noise  of  unaccustomed  festivities. 

Meanwhile  several  momentous  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
West  In  England  the  Wai*s  of  the  Eoses  had  ended  with  the 
j^^  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  of  Lancaster,  and  his  marriage 

with  Elizabeth  of  York*     By  the  union  of  Charles  ViXL 
^^^'  of  France  with  Anne  of  Brittany  the  authoritj*  of  the 

crown  had  been  eBtablighed  over  the  last  great  feudatory.  In  Spain, 
the  heirs  to  Castile  and  Aragou  had  been  united,  in  1469»  by  the 
marriage-bond,  and  their  kingdom  had  been  consohdated  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada  in  1492.  At  this  critical  time  Cardinal  Borgia 
AiexwiderVL,  "^cended  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Alexan- 
im-iwa.  ^^j,  YI,  ^^^  pursued  the  same  policy  as  Sistus  IV.,  but 
with  more  boKlness  and  skill,  and  with  greater  good  fortune. 
Under  his  influence  the  papacy  sank  to  the  level  of  the  other  Ital- 
ian principalities,  and  showed  itself  ready,  like  them,  to  sacrifice 
even  the  welfare  of  Italy  for  its  own  temporal  advantage  and  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  Borgia  family.  Alexander  did  not  shrink 
from  any  form  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  nor  from  war,  nor  even  from 
assassination,  in  order  to  realize  his  purposes.     He  was  stronger 
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rival  princes,  in  that  he  could  wield  those  spiritual  weapons  of 
excomtnUEi cation  and  interdict  which  had  not  yet  become  wholly 
blunted.  He  beg^an  his  reign  vnih  a  stern  represaion  of  the  crim- 
inal outbreaks  which  had  grown  so  frequent  at  Borne  under  hia 
weak  predecessor.  He  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Naples  for  mutual  defence  against  Charles  VDI.  of  France,  who  was 
A  Jvancing  to  Italy,  as  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  to  seek  the 
Neapolitan  crown.  He  besought  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  come  to 
Ilia  aid.  But,  despite  all  his  efforts,  Charles  was  everywhere  trium- 
phant. Florence  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and  Savonarola,  the 
great  Florentine  preacher,  saw  in  hini  the  deliverer  of  Italy  and  the 
reformer  of  the  Church,  The  pope  bowed  before  the  storm,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  He  soon  formed  a  powerful  league, 
through  fear  of  which  the  French  monarch  was  obliged 
to  desert  his  newly  won  kingdom.  By  his  influence  Savonarola, 
who  still  encouraged  Florence  to  maintain  its  treaty  with  France, 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  as  a  here  tit!.  Alexander  had  not  been 
forgetful  of  his  chikli*en.  They  either  received  princely  titles  and 
domains,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Ciesar,  rich  benefices.  The 
pope  had  labored  to  destroy  the  power  of  France  in  Naples ;  he 
now,  in  1499,  helped  Louis  XIL  to  establish  it  in  Milan.  His  son 
Caesar,  having  renounced  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  received  a 
French  title  and  the  hand  of  a  French  princess.  Alexander  grasped 
this  opportunity  to  expel  the  petty  tyrants  from  the  cities  of  the 
Bomagna,  and  to  consolidate  it  into  one  great  principality,  held  di- 
rectly from  the  Roman  see  by  his  son  Ceesar  as  duke.  There  was  no 
one  to  inteq>ose.  Milan  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  Louia 
Venice  needed  the  pope's  help  to  drive  back  the  Turks»  Naples, 
with  the  papal  sanction,  was  being  divided  between 
'  France  and  Spain,  Alexander  seemed  at  the  goal  of  all 
his  aims,  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  fever  and  died.  The  base- 
ness of  his  character,  the  sensuahty  of  his  court,  and  the  mysterioua 
murders  which  filled  Rome  with  terror,  gave  currency  to  the 
stories  of  his  enemies,  which  pictured  him,  as  well  as  his  children 
Lucretia  and  Cteaar,  as  monsters  of  iniquity.  No  doubt  the  pope 
and  his  son  were  bad  enough  ;  but  Lucretia  was  probably  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  her  father's  schemes,  since  from  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  she  was  honored  and  beloved 
byalL 

Alexander's  attention  had  not  been  given  solely  to  Italian  poli- 
tics.  In  virtue  of  the  rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  apostolic 
see  ha  had  assumed  to  give  away»  "  of  his  mere  liberality,"  to  Spaiu 
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and  Portugal,  all  the  lands  thenceforth  to  be  disooirered.     Spain 
was  to  have  all  territory  west  of  a  meridian  line  one  hondred 

leagues  from  the  Azores,  and  Portug'al  all  territory  east  of  that 
line  Aften^'ard  the  two  kings  agreed  that  the  dividing  line 
shoukl  be  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  from  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.  Soon  after  Alexander  died,  the  principality  which 
he  bad  built  up  for  his  son  in  the  Bomagna  fell  to  piecea  Ctesar, 
whose  interests  were  viewed  with  indifference  by  Pius  IIL,  wm 
powerless  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  exiled  lords,  supported  as 
they  were  by  the  arms  of  Venice.  Tlie  early  death  of  Pius  raised 
juiiuiii.,  *^  tl*®  papal  throne  Julius  IL,  the  nephew  of  Sixtua  IV. 
i50»-iftig.  jjig  spirit  was  untamed,  despite  marked  experiences  of 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  He  determined  to  rescue  the  States  of  the 
Church  from  the  domination  of  petty  tyrants,  as  well  as  from  the 
encroachments  of  Venice,  **  What  Alexander  VL  had  done  ignobly 
as  a  means  of  enriching  his  son^  Julius  IL  would  do  with  persistent 
resoluteness  for  the  glory  of  the  Church,"  He  first  got  possession 
of  those  castles  which  were  still  loyal  to  Cf^sar,  and  by  his  negotia^ 
tions  with  France  and  Germany  frightened  Venice  into  giving  up 
all  the  other  towns  except  Rimini  and  Faenza,  and  then  led  an  ex- 
pedition in  person  to  overthrow  the  lords  of  Perugia  and  Bologna, 
The  power  of  Venice  still  endsmgered  the  success  of  his  plans*  To 
destroy  forever  its  ascendency  in  Northern  Italy,  he  promoted  the 
formation  of  the  league  of  Cambrai.  In  this  league,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Spain  united  with  the  pope  to  divide 
the  domiTiions  of  Venice  which  were  on  the  main-land.  JuHos^ 
when  he  had  thus  got  the  Venetians  iato  his  power,  would  listen  to 
no  overtures  not  involving  absolute  submission.  He  droTe  them 
not  only  to  give  up  the  towns  of  the  Roraagna  which  tliey  held,  but 
also  to  surrender  their  valuable  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  their 
rights  over  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Now  that  he  had 
gained  his  object,  he  sought  to  check  the  advancing  power  of  the 
French.  He  tried  to  detach  Ferdinand  of  Spain  from  the  league 
by  investitig  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  France.  He  declai-ed  war  against  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
the  ally  of  Louis  XH,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter  led  an  army 
against  Mirandola,  one  of  his  fortresses.  But  the  pope,  unaided, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  King  of  FrancQ»  He  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  his  hard-won  possessions  in  the  Bomagna.  A 
few  disaffected  cardinals  went  over  to  the  French  side,  and  issued 
the  summons  for  a  council  at  Pisa,  Julius  deprived  this  weapon  of 
its  force  by  convoking  another  council  to  meet  at  the  Lateraa 
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Neither  council  amounted  to  anything  more  than  a  phase  of  the 
warfare  between  the  pope  and  the  French  king.  The  moat  tri- 
umphant  result  of  papal  diplomacy  was  the  formation,  in  1511,  of 
the  holy  league  between  Julius,  Venice,  and  Spain,  and,  later,  Eng- 
land, to  recover  the  possessions  of  the  Church.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, untn  Maximilian  of  Germany  entered  the  confederacy  that 
the  pope  could  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
the  French  in  Italy.  Florence  still  maintained  her  alli- 
ance with  France.  JuUus  resolved  to  break  this  bond  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici,  who  had  been  exiled  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII  This  result  he  achieve<3  by  the  help  of 
Spain.  The  pope's  obstinate  determination  to  leave  no  part  of  his 
plans  unrealized  caused  him  to  subject  Italy  to  the  influence  of  one 
foreign  invader  after  another*  Julius  was  no  less  distinguished  as 
a  patron  of  art  than  as  a  warrior.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  He  summoned  Michael  Angelo  to  decorate  the 
Sisiine  Chapel  with  frescos,  and  Raphael  to  adorn  with  beautiful 
designs  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

When  Juhus  was  dead  the  Romans  mourned  for  him  as  for  one 
**  who  had  enlarged  the  Apostolic  Church,  overthrown  tyrants,  and 
rescued  Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  French,"  And  yet  the  domi- 
nant  party  among  the  cardinals,  wearied  by  his  intense  activity,  by 
his  violent  and  belligerent  temper,  chose  for  a  successor  the  son  of 
Loi-enzo  the  Magnificent,  John  de*  Medici,  who  was  of  a  kindly  dis- 
position and  was  much  more  fond  of  literature,  art,  anti  music,  than 
Leo  X.,  ^^  political  intrigue  and  war,    Leo  X.  had  beeu  made  car- 

1515-1591.  dinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  pope  at  thirty-seven. 
He  was  free  from  the  revolting  vices  which  had  degraded  several 
of  his  predecessors,  but  was  more  devoted  than  was  fitting  to  pro- 
fane studies,  to  hunting,  jousting,  and  pageants.  Sarpi,  in  his  *•  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,'*  after  praising  the  learning,  taste,  and 
liberality  of  Leo,  remarks  with  fine  wit,  that  **  be  would  have  been 
a  perfect  pope  if  he  had  combined  with  these  qnalities  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  reHgion  and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  for 
neither  of  which  he  manifested  much  concern."  The  pope,  in  spite  of 
his  inclination  to  peace,  found  himself  obliged  not  only  to  resort  to 
diplomacy,  but  also  to  arms,  to  protect  what  his  predecessor  had 
gained.  The  defeat  of  the  French  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  snc^ 
ceasful  invasion  of  France  by  Henry  VHL  of  England,  made  Louis 
XXL  no  longer  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  he  was  a  monarch  whose 
safety  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  of 
power  between  the  European  nations.     Therefore,  Leo  was  quite 
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read  J  to  receiTe  the  submiBsiou  o!  the  cardinala  who  had  summoned 
the  BchiBmatic  council,  and  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
monarch  who  had  striTen  to  overthrow  Julius,  his  prede- 
The  death  of  Louis  brought  the  young  and  ambitious 
Francis  I.  to  the  throne.  The  pope  sought  to  advance 
the  fortunes  of  hie  rektivea  by  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  rojftl  family  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  own  position,  he  joined  a  European  lea^ie 
whose  real  uim  was  to  thwart  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Frencli 
king.  To  win  the  support  of  Henry  TEH.  he  raised  Wolsej  to  tlw 
eardinalate.  Tlie  triumph  of  Francis  at  Marignano  obliged  Leo  to 
agree  to  a  treaty  with  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  those  cities  on 
the  north  of  the  Romagna  which  the  valor  of  Julius  had  won.  But 
the  pope  sucoeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  the  abandonment  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  for  whose  repeal  preceding  popes  had 
vainly  striven.  This  seemed  to  be  a  great  victory  for  the  papMT. 
In  reality,  however,  although  the  GiilHcan  Church  was  robbed  of 
its  liberties,  the  pope  gained  only  the  aunats — the  first  year's  in- 
come of  the  great  benefices — while  the  power  of  nominating  to 
these  places  fell  to  the  kiog.  Moreover,  the  coercion  that  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  parliameut  to  register  the  new  concordat,  and 
the  indignation  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved  that  it  in- 
dicated no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Leo,  though 
at  peace  with  Francis,  did  not  hesitate  to  negotiate  with  his  ene- 
mies. One  of  his  sa^'ings  was  :  "  When  you  have  made  a  league 
with  any  prince,  you  ought  not  on  that  account  to  ceaae  from  treat- 
ing with  his  adversary."  The  European  monarchs  were  not  much 
disturbed  by  his  genial  daplicity ;  but  he  who  watched  to  gain 
somethiog  from  eyery  change  in  the  political  eituation  saw  his  own 
international  importance  rapidly  dwindling,  and  himself  obliged  to 
accede  to  arrangements  made  with  Mttle  consideration  of  his  in- 
terests. The  Council  of  the  Lateran  having,  according  to  the  papal 
declaration,  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Christen- 
dom, was  dissolved  in  1517  "on  the  very  verge  of  the  greatest  ont^ 
break  which  had  ever  threatened  the  organization  of  the  Church." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   REFORMATION! 
LEARNING. 


THE    REVIVAL   OF 


'  Befoiie  th€  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  scholastic  move- 
mant  had  well  nigh  spent  ita  force.  It  was  undermined  by  the 
Fall  of  icho.  ^^fippfi*^3inee  of  Nommahsm,  and  especially  by  tbe  teach- 
iMticimn.  ing  of  one  of  the  moat  acute  of  all  the  schoolmen,  Will- 
iam of  Occam,  and  by  his  diaciples.  Occam  taught  that  common 
wuiii  of  Co-  '^o^^^i  ^^^  names  of  classes,  are  like  tlie  signa  of  algebra. 
c»^e.  lasu  They  are  a  convenient  mode  of  designating  individuals, 
which  alone  exist  The  general  notion  and  ita  name  are 
both  representative  tictiona  ;  and  this  double  source  of  inexactitutlo 
shuts  out  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  or  theological  science. 
The  truths  of  religion  are  directly  revealed  by  God  in  the  Bible 
and  to  the  Church*  So  far  from  being  capable  of  demonstration, 
they  may  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  logical  conclusions  of 
what  we  call  science*  Thus  the  foundation  of  scholasticism,  which 
aimed  to  verify  the  creed  by  philosophy,  was  cut  away.  Still  more 
was  done  by  Occam  for  tbe  future  in  his  attacka  upon  the  claim  of 
papal  infallibility^  and  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  pope  over 
kings  and  in  temporal  affairs.  He  was  the  cliampion  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  to  which  ho  belonged,  in  the  contest  in  behalf  of  the 
rule  of  poverty,  which  was  waged  against  the  pontiiTa  He  "was  the 
animating  spirit  of  a  group  of  men — one  of  whom  was  ilaraiHus  of 
Padusr — who  were  protected  at  Munich,  and  stood  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria  in  his  conflict  with  the  Avignon ese  popea  Occam  asserted 
that  even  a  general  council  might  err  ;  that  faith  might 
depart  save  from  the  souls  of  a  few  devout  women  ;  that 
the  hierarchical  system  might  be  given  up^  if  the  good  of  the 
Church  required  it ;  that  a  king  has  all  the  powers  of  an  ecclesiastic 
cal  person,  except  such  as  spring  from  ordination,  and  that  if  an 
emergency  requires  it,  the  emperor  could  appoint  or  depose  the  pope. 
In  his  old  age  there  was  a  partial  reconciliation  between  Occam 
and  Clement  VI.  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  retracted  even  this 
\B3t  proposition,  which  the  pope  required  as  the  condition  of  grant- 
ing Mm  absolution,  Occam's  influence  was  felt  by  WycHf,  and 
affected  strongly  the  Gallican  leaders  in  tlie  reforming 
councils.  It  extended  still  later  His  principles^  and 
those  of  his  disciples,  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  resistance  of 
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Protestant  prmeea  to  the  atithority  of  Rome  wae,  to  a  consider&ble 
extent,  bosecL  Luther  was  a  Btudent  of  Occam,  praises  him  as  the 
most  ingemous  of  the  schoolmen,  and  derived  from  him  his  concep 
tioB  of  the  Lord's  Supper — a  conception  suggested  bj  Occam  as  a 
reaBonable  view^  yet  as  one  that  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  posaible 
inconsistency  of  faith  and  reason.  Notwithstanding  the  revola- 
tionary  influence  that  went  forth  from  Occam,  he  was  a  conscien* 
iious  jmd  orthodox  believer  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Hia 
whole  method  of  discussion  ia  scholastic^  and,  in  theology,  he  added 
a  third  school,  that  of  the  Occamists,  to  the  previously  existing 
parties,  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists.  He  was  honored  by  his  pa. 
pila  with  the  titles  of  "  Most  Learned/*  *'  Invincible  Doctor,"  eta 

Thomas  Bradwardine,  for  a  short  time  before  his  death  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  an  able  mathematician,  as  well  as  pLi- 
Brftdwonsine,  losopher,     His  main  work  was  in  defence  of  the  position 

that  all  human  holiQees  is  exclusively  the  fruit  of  divine 
grace.  As  the  correlate  of  this  view  he  asserted  predestination. 
He  was  styled  '^  Doctor  Profundus."  Wyclif  is  among  those  whe 
held  Bradwardine  in  high  honor. 

Jm  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  logical  ideas  of 
Oceam  were  inculcated  by  Gabriel  Biel,  who  was  not  "  the  last  erf 

the  schoolmen,"  as  he  has  often  been  called,  but  was  tha 

last  of  the  very  remarkable  men  who  adhered  to  the 
scholastic  method*  As  regards  the  papal  power,  he  adhered  to  the 
position  taken  by  Oie  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basel 

Li  relating  the  history  of  the  papacy  we  have  noticed  certain 
rehgious  movements  antagonistic  to  the  medifeval  type  of  Christie 

anity*  The  earlier  of  these  had  for  their  aim  the  over- 
nuiTeiDfiDU.  throw  of  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  priesthood, 
deeply  infected  as  it  was  with  worldliness  and  immoralit|^i  Piroia- 
inent  among  the  sects  which  arose  were  the  Albigenses,  whose  doc- 
trines were  tinged  with  heresies  somewhat  akin  to  the  ancient 
Manichfldsm,  but  whose  lives  were  characterized  by  self-denying 
devotion  and  zeal  for  moral  purity.  The  same  general  movement 
produced  the  Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Manichsean  doc- 
trine, who  denied  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  teach  the 
gospel,  and  who,  wherever  they  went,  kindled  among  the  people  a 
desire  to  read  the  Bible,  The  influence  of  the  Spiritual  Fnmcis- 
cans,  and  of  the  bands  of  pra3dng  men  and  women  called  Beg^ 
TheOfcUiMM  ^^^^  ^^^  B^guines,  tended  in  the  same  direction.     Are* 

formatory  movement  of  a  different  kind  was  initiated  by 
the  Galilean  theologians  whom  we  had  occasion  to  describe  in  ooii- 
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Election  with  the  reforming  councils.  They  aimed  to  mibstitute  for 
the  papal  conception  of  the  hierarchy  the  idea  that  ecdesiafitical 
authority  resides  in  the  universal  Church. 

But  besides  the  sectaries,  whose  existence  testified  to  a  profound 
dissatisfaction  with  the  mediieial  order  of  things,  and  a  deep  cnn?* 
ludicd  ^^Uf  loingled  though  it  was  with  ignorance  and  supersti- 

refonnert.  |.^qjj^  f^^  ^  simpler  tj'pe  of  Christianity,  and  the  conser- 
vative theologians  whose  ooly  aim  was  to  reform  the  administration 
of  the  Chujrch  and  the  moi'da  of  the  clergy,  there  were  individuals 
who  are  appropriately  caHed  radical  reformers^men  who  in  essen- 
tial points  anticipated  the  Protestant  movement.  Although  their 
eflForts  to  bring  in  a  more  enlightened  doctrine  and  a  purer  life 
were  to  a  large  extent  ineffectual,  they  prepared  the  way  for  more 
successful  efforts  when  the  time  for  reform  should  fully  come.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  reformers  before  the  Eefonnation  was 
John  "Wyclil  He  was  bora  in  the  year  1324,  He 
early  won  distinction  at  Oxford,  and,  after  holding  sev* 
eral  honorable  positions  at  the  university,  became  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy. While  he  was  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  secular  clergy  in  their  defence— which  finally  proved  unsuc- 
cessful ^against  the  aggressions  of  the  aspiring  mendicant  orders 
In  his  writings  he  repeatedly  attacked  the  practices  of  the  monks, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  excellence  of  poverty,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  their  societies.  He  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a 
champion  of  civil  and  kingly  authority  against  papal  encroachments. 
By  this  attitude  he  not  only  commended  himself  to  parliament  aa  a 
valuable  supporter  of  its  policy^  but  also  gained  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  king*s  advisers,  the  great  nobles,  such  as  John  of 
Gatint,  who  shielded  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  hierarchy.  Thus 
WytHf  was  not  harmed  although  he  boldly  taught  that  a  papa! 
decree  has  bo  validity  except  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  Script- 
ures, and  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  has  no 
effect  save  when  it  is  conformed  to  the  judgment  of  Chrisi  He 
urged  that  the  clergy  be  forbidden  to  interfere  with  civil  affairs  and 
temporal  authority.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  churchmen,  his 
ethical  doctrine,  that  the  right  to  hold  property  and  to  rule  is  for- 
feited by  a  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,  did  not  excite  much 
alarm.  He  asserted  it,  to  be  sure,  simply  as  a  speculative  principle. 
But  when  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  maintain- 
ing that  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged,  although  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present,  he  lost  the  cordial  support 
of  many  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  him  with  favor.   His  teach* 
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Ing  was  condemnecl  and  suppressed  at  the  universitj,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days,  undisturbed,  in  his  parish  of  Lutterworth. 
Wyclifs  attacks  upon  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  priesthood 
were  not  liraited  to  that  main  support  of  sacerdotal  j>ower,  the 
miracle  of  trail  substantiation.  He  asserted  that  in  the  primitive 
Church  there  were  but  two  sorts  of  clergy,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  the  multiplied  ranks  of  the  priesthood — popes,  cardi* 
nala,  pidriarchs,  monks,  ctinons,  ett\  He  spoke  against  tlie  necesaitj 
of  auricular  confession,  and  doubted  the  scriptural  warrant  for  the 
rites  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction.  He  advocated  also  a 
simpler  form  of  Church  worship.  The  incompetence  of  the  cler^ 
and  their  neglect  of  their  parishes  led  him  to  send  forth  preachers 
who  were  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  labor  wherever  there  was 
need.  The  greatest  serrice  which  he  did  the  English  people  was 
his  ti'auslation  of  the  Bible,  and  his  open  defence  of  their  right  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  Wvclif  s  relv 
tion  to  the  politics  of  his  day  that  enabled  him  to  attack  the  medi- 
ffival  and  papal  Church  in  almost  every  feature  which  distingtiished 
it  from  Protestantism,  and  yet  to  live  out  his  days.  His  death  did 
not  seem  at  once  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  movement  which  he 
inaugurated.  But  the  bold  petition  of  the  Lollards,  as  his  follow- 
ers were  called,  to  parliament  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  aroused 
the  hierarchy  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  their  repression.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  T.,  when 
the  relations  of  the  kings  to  the  clergy  were  changed,  that  the  per- 
secution of  them  began.  The  Lollard  party  gradually  fell  to  pieces^ 
and  the  principles  of  its  founder  gained  but  few  adherents  except 
among  the  poor  and  obscure  cisisses,  whose  aspirations  after  social 
and  industrial  equaUty  they  seemed  to  countenance.  WycUf  s  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  his  most  permanent  work  for  the  Enghsh 
people.  His  philosophical  and  doctrinal  teachings  had  an  influence, 
indirect,  perhaps,  yet  important,  upon  the  religious  history  of  Bo- 
hemia, 

A  movement  had  already  begun  in  Bohemia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Coni-ad  of  Waldhausen,  who  had  been  called  from  And- 
Bohpmkti  *^^  ^J  ^^^  Emperor  Charles  IV,  to  assist  in  the  r&- 
reformen.  f^pm  of  the  clcrgv.  What  Conrad's  ^ery  zeal  did  for  the 
German  population  the  mystical  preaching  of  Mihtz  did  for  the 
Slaves.  The}'  attacked  the  vices  of  tlie  clergy  as  well  as  of  the 
people.  Neither  of  them  was  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  enmity  of 
the  priesthood,  nor  even  by  threats  of  persecution*  The  ideas 
which  they  had  proclaimed  were  set  forth  more  systematically  in 
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the  writings  of  Matthias  of  Janow*  Over  against  the  vast  system 
of  rites  and  ortliiiaiices  he  placed  the  Bible,  and  the  Holj  Spuit  in 
the  heart  of  the  believer,  as  sufficient  to  provide  a  rule  of  life.  Th© 
reform  moTement  was  soon  to  acquire  a  national  and  even  Eu- 
ropean significance.  The  writings  of  Wjclif  had  been  hi-ought 
over  to  the  University  of  Prague,  and  had  found  there  enthusiastic 
expounders.  At  the  head  of  this  lising  paily  stood  John 
Hubs,  who  wfis  drawn  to  the  English  reformer  by  their 
common  zeal  for  the  purification  of  tlie  Church.  In  1402  Huss  was 
appointed  to  preach  at  the  new  Bethlehem  Cliapel,  which  had  been 
founded  in  order  that  the  common  people  might  hear  the  word 
of  God  taught  in  their  own  tongue.  The  efforts  of  the  reformers 
won  the  sympathy  of  the  Bohemians,  all  the  more  because  the  re- 
formers were  opposed  by  the  Germans.  Their  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  king,  Wenzel,  whose  claim  to  the  imperial  crown  brought 
him  into  antagonism  to  the  Bohemian  hienyrchy.  The  contest  of 
the  two  parties  led  to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  university, 
which  gave  the  prepondemoce  of  power  to  the  natives.  Hence  the 
German  students,  who  had  previously  had  control,  left  in  a  body. 
One  result  of  this  great  exodus  was  the  establishing  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic.  Huss  waa  now  made  rector  at  Prague,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  reform  party  was  assured.  The  Bohemian  hie- 
rarchy, 8upjK>rted  by  papal  authority,  resorted  to  repressive  measr* 
urea  Huss,  however,  refused  to  stop  preaching  at  the  chapel,  and 
appealed  from  tlie  pope  poorly  informed  to  the  pope  better  informed* 
His  impassioned  condemnation  of  the  iniquitous  sale  of  indul- 
gences called  down  upon  him  the  papal  excommunication.  Prague 
was  laid  under  an  interdict  while  the  heresiarch  should  remain 
there.  He  was  now  persuaded  by  the  king  to  go  into  exile  until 
peace  shoukl  be  restored  From  bis  secure  retreat  he  sent  forth 
letters  to  his  people  and  writings  for  the  Church.  Huss  had  less 
theological  acumen  than  Wyclif.  He  agreed  with  the  English 
reformer  in  advocating  philosophical  realism  and  predestination. 
Unlike  him,  he  was  to  the  last  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  He  was  a  clear  and  fervid  preacher.  His  words 
and  his  Ufe  manifested  a  heart-felt  zeal  for  practical  holiness.  He 
propounded  a  lofty  conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
clergy,  and  exalted  the  Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  In  these  characteristics  Huss  was  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  ecclesiastical  reformer,  before  or  since*  After 
remaining  in  exile  nearly  tw^o  years,  he  readily  accepted  Sigi»- 
nmud*3  invitation  to  appear  at  the  Council  of  Coustanee,  and  there 
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to  vindicate  himself  and  the  cause  of  reform  before  the  represent 
atives  of  the  universal  Church.  It  was  at  Constance  that  he  met 
his  deathj  Jn!y  6,  1415,  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
execution  of  Huss,  and,  one  year  later,  that  of  Jerome  of  Prague^ 
who  shared  his  reforming  spirit,  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  Bohe* 
miana  to  a  still  more  fervent  and  determined  advocacy  of  reform. 
The  important  place  which  this  movement  occupied  for  many  years 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe  has  before  been  explained, 

Tlier©  were  other  men,  \em  renowned,  however,  than  Wyclif 
and  Husa,  who  attacked  the  system  of  mediseval  Christianity  in 
wawci,  some  of  its  principal  features.     Among  them  was  John 

H30-1489.  TiVefisel,  a  teacher  of  theologj^  at  several  of  the  leading 
universities,  who  clearly  and  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  faith  alone,  and  argued  against  the  alleged  infallibility  of 
bishops  and  i>ontiflfa  He  avowed  so  many  of  those  beliefs  which 
later  became  Uie  fuDdamental  tenets  of  the  reformers,  that  Luther 
declared  that  if  he  had  read  sooner  the  works  of  Wessel,  it  might 
have  been  plausibly  siiid  by  his  enemies  that  he  borrowed  every- 
suvoiiwtjia,  ^^^g  from  them.  Another  of  these  men  was  Jerome 
i4««-j4m  Savonarola,  whose  interest  lay  much  less  in  doctrinal  re- 
form than  in  the  purification  of  morals.  Born  at  Ferrara,  and  des- 
tined for  the  study  of  medicine^  he  became  disgusted  and  alarmed 
at  the  wickedness  which  he  beheld  everywhere  about  him^  and  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order.  His  fii^st  attempts  at  preaching  in 
Florence,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1482,  produced  little  effect  upon 
the  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  inhabitants  of  that  city.  But  he 
was  not  daunted  by  this  failure.  As  his  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
society  became  keener,  he  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  a  Judgment  speedily  to  come.  He  no  longer  used  the 
reasonings  of  the  schools,  but  discoursed,  as  did  the  prophets  of 
old,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  Florence,  which  at  first  would 
not  listen  to  him,  at  length  filled  the  cathedral  with  awe  struck 
hearers.  In  1491  Savonarola  w^aa  made  prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Ht  Mai'k.  His  influence  was  fast  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Medici,  He  directed  the  sharpest  invectives 
against  the  immoralitiea  which  flourished  under  their  rule.  And 
yet  Lorenzo  treated  him  with  kindliness,  and  called  him  to  his 
death-bed  to  receive  his  words  of  counsel  and  admonition,  and  to 
be  uplifted  by  his  prayers.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Savona- 
rola rapidly  gained  a  ruling  influence  in  the  aflairs  of  the  city«  He 
became  vicor-general  of  the  newly  formed  Tuscan  Congregation 
of  Dominicans.     His  prophecies  of  finpending  judgment  found  a 
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Bpeedy  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  the  French*  Throiigh  the  per- 
sonal respect,  amountiDg  to  awe,  with  which  he  inspired  the  king» 
Charles  VUL,  he  was  able  to  hasten  the  departure  of  this  conqueror, 
whose  continued  presence  threatenetl  the  safety  of  the  city.  Now 
that  the  rule  of  t!ie  Medici  was  overthrown,  he  urged  the  people  to 
the  adoption  of  a  democratic  constitution.  Florence  assumed  a 
changed  aspect.  The  carnivals  were  no  longer  Bcenes  of  lawless- 
ness and  immorality.  Along  the  streets  went  processions  of  chil- 
dren bearing  oEve  branches  and  chanting  sacred  songs.  And  yet, 
though  Savonarola  had  seemingly  wrought  a  religious  and  moral 
revolution  in  the  city,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  destruc- 
tion. His  prophetic  enthusiasm  saw  the  will  of  God  in  the  politi- 
cal changes  which  were  taking  place  about  him.  He  earnestly  sup- 
ported a  policy  which  made  for  him  bitter  enemies,  and  among 
them  the  X)ope,  Alexander  VL  When  the  pope  found  that  he  could 
not  bribe  the  powerful  preacher  with  the  offer  of  a  cardlnd's  hat, 
nor  reduce  him  to  silence  by  repeated  admomtiona,  he  excommuni- 
cated him.  Savonarola  pronounced  this  eKcommunication  void,  as 
contradictory  to  the  wise  and  just  kw  of  God.  His  enemies  finally 
succeeded  in  discrediting  him,  for  a  time,  with  the  people,  and  in 
procuring  his  arrest,  WhOe  in  prison  he  busied  himself  with  writ- 
ing a  tract  on  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in  which  he  set  forth  views  of 
justification  so  like  those  expounded  by  the  later  reformers  that 
Luther  published  it  with  a  laudatory  preface.  He  was  soon  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death.  On  May  23,  1498,  with  two  of 
his  followers,  he  was  hanged,  then  burned,  and  his  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Arno. 

There  was  still  another  class  of  men  who  prepared  the  way,  even 
though  unconsciously  and  indirectly,  for  the  coming  Protestant 
TiwMfftict.  revolutioii.  These  were  the  mystics,  who,  while  re* 
maining  in  the  church,  opposed  to  the  prevalent  dog- 
matic type  of  piety  a  religion  more  inward  and  spiritual  Eekhart 
(1260-1320)  carried  the  idea  of  absorption  in  God  to  the  verge  of 
Pantheism.  Ruysbroeck,  Groot,  and  Suso,  each  in  his  own  way, 
exalted  feeling  above  knowledge.  Although  the  best  of  the  school- 
man had  been  characterized  by  similar  tendencies,  mysticism  as- 
sumed a  more  distinct  form  with  the  decline  of  the  scholastic 
theologj*.  Societies  calling  themselves  *'  Friends  of  God  "  grew  up 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands*  The 
T»ai«r,  most  prominent  of  their  preachers  was  John  Tauler. 

i^m-imi.       Prom  a  member  of  this  same  mystical  school  came  forth 
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lialied  it  in  151G,  waa  impresseil  with  its  thoughts,  aud  saiJ  that  ho 
had  been  taught  by  it  more  of  what  God,  Clirist,  luaiK  und  idl 
thiogB  are,  than  by  any  other  book  except  the  Bible  and  the  works 
of  St.  Augustme,  Another  (Celebrated  book,  the  *'Imttiitiou  of 
Christ/'  written  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  reflects  adniimhl^'  tlie  char- 
acteristic  spirit  of  tlna  school,  and  has  had  among  devotional  books 
an  unparalleled  circulation  and  influence. 

Other  forces,  still  more  indirect  but  no  lesa  powerful^  lent 
their  aid  in  ushering  iu  a  new  civilization  and  a  puriBed  Chris- 
The  vBTMco-  tianity.  The  growth  of  national  languages  and  the  be- 
ur  m€r»ture.  ginnings  of  a  vernacular  literature  mark  the  decline  of 
the  control  of  meditevalism  over  the  mindd  of  men«  Many  of  the 
writings  which  now  began  to  appear  iu  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Eugknd  sharply  censured  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  cor- 
ruptioos  of  the  church.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
ia  the  **  Vision  of  Piers*  Ploughmfin/*  by  William  Langland,  writ- 
ten about  13G2.  In  this  poem  he  asserts  that  the  calamiiies  of 
mankind  are  due  to  the  worldlioess  and  riches  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Reason  and  conscience 
are,  according  to  him,  the  true  guides  of  the  soul,  and  a  right- 
eous life  better  than  trust  in  papal  indulgences.  His  con  tem- 
porary, Chaucer,  the  greatest  of  the  early  English  poets,  in  his 
allusions  to  the  friars  and  to  the  temporal  usurpations  of  the 
higher  clergy,  reminds  one  of  Wyclif.  In  Italy,  Dante  and  Pe- 
triirch  chastised  the  vices  and  tyranny  of  the  papacy,  while  Boo* 
caccio  in  his  humorous  tales  held  up  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
to  unbounded  ridicule.  At  the  same  time,  the  sacerdot^  theory 
was  left  untouched,  and  those  who  bitterly  condetnned  popes  and 
prelates  for  their  usurpations  of  worldly  power  still  bowed  submis- 
sively before  their  spiritual  authority. 

This  same  period  witnessed  the  revival  of  learning,  an  event  of 
immeasurable  influence  in  mouMbg  the  new  era.  It  was  the  Re- 
Tho  reTiT»i  naissance^the  re-birth  of  letters  and  art — that  scattered 
i>f  leftraing.  ^^  mists  of  iguorauce,  and  of  the  superstition  and  big* 
otry  connected  with  it  Italy  waa  the  source  of  this  great  intellect- 
ual movement.  Trained  in  her  schools  and  inspired  with  a  conta- 
gious enthusiasm,  scholars  went  forth  to  promote  it  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  West  Petrarch,  the  Italian  poet,  waa  the 
first  to  show  men  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  the  study 
of  the  classical  authors,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  a  passion  for 
antiquity.  During  the  first  half  of  the  next  century,  the  mona&* 
teries  of  the  West  were  ransacked  for  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
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poets,  philosopbera,  and  orators.  Scholars  did  not  give  Ibeir  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  Latin.  In  the  last  years  of  the  fourteenth 
centurj',  Chrysoloras,  a  learned  Greeks  had  been  persuaded  to  teach 
at  Florence  and  in  other  citiec.  Students  visited  Greece  and  re- 
turned with  manuscripts,  frequently  of  authors  whose  names  had 
long  been  well-nigh  forgotten  in  Italy.  As  the  dangers  from  the 
Turks  which  threatened  the  remnants  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in- 
creaaed,  Greek  scholars  turned  their  eyes  westward,  and  heg^an  to 
Beek  a  peaceful  and  hospitable  exile  among  the  inquisitive  and 
ardent  devotees  of  the  new  learning  in  Italy,  One  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished of  these  Greeks  was  Bessarion*  This  migmtiou  of  the 
learned  and  of  their  treasures  was  Btimulated  hy  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  in  1453.  The  passion  for  everything  that  belonged 
to  antiquity  had  now  become  all-absorbing.  Princes  vied  with  each 
other  as  patrons  of  the  new  learning.  They  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts  and  in  the  foundation  of 
libraries.  Into  this  generous  rivalry  Pope  Nicholas  V.  eagerly  en- 
Th«  mrt  of  tered.  Just  at  the  period  when  the  interest  in  books 
printixuf.  ^^  ^^  £|g  iieiglr^t,  came  the  invention  of  printing.  This 
art  was  soon  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  especially  at 
the  Aldine  press — ^the  press  of  Aldus  Minutius — at  Venice.  By 
means  of  printing  presses,  dictionaries  and  grammars^  versions  and 
commentaries,  for  instruction  in  classical  learning,  as  well  as  copies 
of  the  ancient  writings  themselves,  were  multiplied  with  a  rapidity 
truly  wonderful,  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 

This  movement  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  subsequent  re- 
ligious history  of  mankind.  It  spread  before  the  eyes  of  men  new 
The  Fathers  ^^^^^  ^^  thought.  lu  the  rooM  of  faiut  and  partial 
*nd  the  glimpses,  it  opened  to  them  a  clear  vision  of  the  mental 

Hfe  of  the  gifted  nations  of  the  past.  It  held  out  to 
them  culture  as  a  rival  claimant  for  that  interest  which  the  most 
active  minds  had  so  long  given  almost  exclusively  to  religion.  The 
products  of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  not  in  its  primitive  and  purer  form,  but  overlaid 
with  mediaeval  formalism  and  superstition.  Out  of  this  contrast 
there  were  bred,  in  some  cases  skepticism  and  indifference,  in  others 
an  earnest  search  after  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  But 
there  were  other  consequences  more  distinct  and  positive.  The 
writings  of  the  Fathers  were  brought  forth  from  obscurity  and 
compared  with  the  creed  of  the  church.  The  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  studied  in  the  original  languages.   This 
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reveal  the  differencee  between  the  naiive  aimplicity  of  the  gospel 
and  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  ejatem  which  professed  to  be 
founded  upon  it.  The  widespread  intellectual  ferment  which  en- 
sued could  not  leave  the  fabric  of  Latin  Christianity  undisturbed. 

Scholaeticism  was  tottering  to  its  fall  The  scholars  of  the 
new  learnings  elated  with  their  discoveries,  derided  the  scholastic 
^  „  ,  ^  theolojxians  for  their  narrowness,  their  endless  wrancrlin;; 
iistidua.  and  overdrawn  subtlety,  their  uncntical  method  and  igno- 
rance of  history.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  to  which  the  schoolmen 
attached  so  much  weighty  were  now  read  in  the  original^  and  the 
mistranslations  and  false  intei-pretations  of  the  older  theologians 
were  exposed  and  ridiculed.  In  tinth,  however.  Scholasticism  had 
already  run  its  course  and  lost  its  vitahty.  After  Nominalism  hail 
been  reinstated  by  Occam  and  his  school,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  seek  for  truth  by  simply  developing  the  contents  of  reason  ;  it 
was  neoessary  to  go  to  the  facta  of  nature  and  of  inner  experience. 
While  a  door  was  thus  opened  for  skepticism,  the  way  was  also  pre- 
pared for  a  more  vital  faith.  But  although  the  scholastic  theory 
had  lost  its  former  supremacy,  it  was  still  vigorously  defended, 
especially  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Ck)logne.  Several  univer- 
sities, however— notably,  Heidelberg  and  TQbingen — took  the  lead 
in  admitting  the  new  studies.  When,  in  1502,  tlie  Elector  Frederic 
of  Saxony,  organized  a  university  at  Wittenberg,  it  became  a  seafl 
of  classical  learning  and  of  Biblical  researches.  It  was  destined 
soon  to  become  the  hearthstone  of  the  Reformation. 

The  revival  of  learning  assumed,  north  of  the  Alps  and  especi- 
ally in  Germany,  characteristics  different  from  those  pertaining  i 
Tone  of  the  ^^  ^^  Itdly*  lu  Italy  it  was  less  distinctively  religioua^l 
Ri-nAbwwioe  and  more  speculative,  and  even  skeptical.  (Companies  of 
scholars  formed  themselves  into  academies.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  that  founded  in  Florence  by  Cosimo 
de  Medici.  At  its  head  was  placed  Marsilio  Ficino,  an  enthu- 
siastic student  and  translator  of  Plato,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
conscientious  priest  He  wrote  erudite  theological  works,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  sought  to  find  in 
the  teachings  of  his  favorite  philosopher  anticipations  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Bnt  although  he  frequently  mingled  Platonic  fancies 
with  Christian  teachings,  he  did  not  sympathize  at  all  with  the  in-j 
difiference  and  even  skepticism  with  which  many  of  the  Humanist 
as  the  lovers  of  the  new  learning  were  called,  looked  upon 
Church  and  Christianity.  It  was  against  these  unbeHeving  tendencieil 
that  Savonarola  wrote  his  ** Triumph  of  the  Cross."    The  most  strik 
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ing  instance  of  the  widely  prevaEing  spirit  was  Pompon  ins  Ltetus 
and  Mb  Roman  Academy.  He  oared  notbiog  for  reli^iou  aud  Je- 
epised  the  clergy.  He  loved  only  Rome  and  the  relics  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  He  and  his  companions  took  Roman  names,  and  applied 
to  one  another  the  titles  of  the  pagan  priesthood.  Although  but 
few  of  the  humanists  pushed  their  idolatry  of  antiquity  as  far  as 
did  PomponiuB^  many  of  them  were  infected  by  an  Epicurean  in- 
fidelity, caught  from  Lucretius  and  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  They 
were  inclined  to  doubt  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
even  the  essential  truths  of  natural  religion.  The  council  of  the 
Lateran  (1512-1517),  tinder  these  circumstances,  felt  itself  called 
upon  to  affirm  the  immortality  and  individuahty  of  the  souL  Even 
those  who  believed  what  was  taught  in  the  church  were  fond  of 
dwelling  on  the  heroes  of  pagan  antiquity  as  models  of  virtue  or 
teachers  of  wisdom,  apparently  lifting  them  to  the  rank,  if  not  above 
the  rank,  of  prophets  and  apostles. 

A  curious  example  of  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  period  is  fur- 
nished by  **  The  Piince,"  a  work  composed  by  Machiavelli,  in 
which  the  famous  ItaUan  scholar  and  states  ma  u  set^ 
forth  the  maxims  that  should  guide  a  ruler  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  affiiirs  of  state.  The  principles  which  he  advocates 
are  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  Christian  morality.  Every 
means,  even  lying  and  murder,  are  defended  as  worthy,  if  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.  This  book  simply  embodies 
the  political  morality  of  the  age  as  interpreted  by  its  wisest  and 
most  skilful  statesman.  It  aroused  no  condemnation  then,  though 
the  moral  judgment  of  later  times  is  expressed  in  the  epithet 
"Machiavellian,"  applied  to  crooked  and  treacherous  arts  of  di- 
plomacy. 

In  Germany  the  new  learn  in  g,  from  the  beginning,  was  culti- 
vated in  a  religions  spirit     There  was  a  desire  to  examine  the  writ- 

HcMii  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Fathers  and  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  this 
■Ance  in  Q«r-  not  maiulv  from  an  intellectual  curiositj\  John  Reuchhn 
(1455-152*2),  a  sincerely  religious  man,  who  had  studied 
and  lectured  at  various  universities,  who  at  Florence  had  associated 
with  the  poet  Politian  and  the  philasophei*3  Ficino  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  German  Humanists. 
His  principal  work  was  a  grammar  of  Hebrew,  He  was  interested 
in  Hebrew,  not  only  as  being  the  language  of  the  ancient  Script- 
urea,  but  as  that  of  the  Jewish  Kabbala.  He  shared  with  Pico  and 
other  scholars  of  the  age  the  belief  that  in  this  work  could  be 
found  proof  and  illustration  of  the  Christian  doctrines.     Tiie  Do- 
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minicans  of  Cologne,  who  dreaded  the  theological  errors  which 
lorked  in  the  mystic  lore  of  the  Kabbala,  incited  by  Pfeflferkorn, 
a  converted  Jew,  and  with  Hoogstmten,  an  ignorant  prior,  at  their 
head,  accused  Reuchliii  of  heresy*  The  charge  against  him  was 
tlmt  he  would  not  join  in  their  project  for  destroyxog  aH  Judaic 
teaching  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  by  bumiug  all  the  Hebrew 
literature  except  the  Old  Testaraent  In  the  bitter  conflict  which 
ensued  the  Humanists  rallied  around  their  chief.  Reuchlin  was  ef- 
ficiently supported  by  Francis  of  Sickingen  and  Ulritih  von  Hutten, 
knights,  who  were  quite  as  ready,  if  the  occasion  were  furnished,  to 
use  their  swortls  as  their  pens  in  his  defence.  There  was  a  group  of 
Latin  poet.H,  huving  their  centre  at  Ei-furt,  and  intimate  with  Muti- 
anus,  a  canon  at  Gotha,  a  cultivated  Humanist,  who  had  studied  in 
Italy  and  was  infected  with  the  lux  opinions  in  religion,  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  lax  standards  of  morality,  prevalent  among  Italian 
scholars.  From  Crotus  Rubianus,  Hutten,  and  others  of  the  Erfui-t 
circle,  emanated  the  **  EpiatoliB  obscurorum  virorum/'  a  pretended 
correspondence  of  the  monks  among  themselves.  The  letters,  writ- 
ten in  barbarous  Latin,  displayed  in  caricature  the  iUiteracy,  big- 
otry, and  free  convivial  habits  of  the  monka  The  "Epistles"  were 
found  to  be  very  diverting,  and  were  the  more  sought  for  when 
Leo  X,,  in  a  bull,  forbade  them  to  be  read.  They  helped  the  more 
serious  defenders  of  Reuchlin  to  win  the  final  victory. 

The  Renaissance  in  England  assumed  characteristics  similar  to 
those  which  marked  it  in  Germany.  Enghsh  scholars  went  to  Italy, 
TheBMiAi  ^^^  brought  back  to  Oxford  a  zeal  for  the  new  learning. 
MDwinEnff-  It  was  at  Oxford  that,  in  1490,  one  of  them,  John  Co  let, 
son  of  a  weidthy  Louden  merchant  who  had  been  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  city,  began  to  give  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  PauL 
Ho  boldly  pushed  aside  tlie  artificial  methods  and  voluminous 
comments  of  the  schoohnen,  and  sought  in  simple,  clear  laisguage 
to  make  real  to  his  hearers  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Apostle. 
Hia  lecture-room  was  thronged  with  eager  listeners.  Many  who 
came  out  of  curiosity  remained  to  learn.  Those,  however,  who 
were  firndy  attached  to  traditional  ways  in  theology  could  not  but 
be  alarmed  by  what  they  believed  to  be  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  new  style  of  exposition.  Among  the  few  to  whom  Colet 
looked  for  active  sympathy  in  his  work  was  Tliomas  More,  a  young 
man  destined  for  the  law.  His  gentle  nature,  enlivened  by  a 
brilliant  mind,  endeared  him  to  every  one  of  the  little  circle  of 
friends  which  the  new  learning  was  gradually  bringing  together. 
The  following  year,  Colet  and  More  were  Joined  by  Erasmus,  who 
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was  soon  to  become  the  prince  of  tbe  Humanists^  and  one  of  ibe 
most  mflueDtdiil  men  of  the  age.  Erasmus  was  already  broken  in 
health  by  close  study  and  by  the  privations  which  his  want  of 
money  had  often  obliged  him  to  endure.  He  had  early  been 
thrust  into  a  monastery  by  relatives  who  were  aniious  to  obtain  his 
small  inheritance.  His  natural  antipathy  to  the  monastic  life  was 
increased  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  those  days,  and  by  the 
trouble  it  cost  him  in  after  years,  when  he  had  become  famous,  to 
release  himself  from  the  thraldom  to  which  his  former  associates 
were  inclined  to  call  him  back. 

The  new  studies  did  not  make  much  headway  in  England  until 
after  the  death  of  Henry  YIL  In  the  young  king,  his  son,  the 
Oxford  reformers  found  a  monarch  well  disposed  to  the  new  learn- 
ing, Colet.  in  the  meantime,  had  become  dean  of  St  Paul  a,  in 
London.  Erasmus  had  carried  ont  his  long-cherished  plan  of  going 
to  Italy,  but  hearing  of  the  accession  of  Henry  Vlil,,  had  started 
to  return.  As  he  joiirne3"ed  back  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  satire 
on  the  foUies  of  maBkind,  w^liich,  when  he  reached  England  and 
became  a  guest  at  i^Iore's  house,  he  wTote  out,  calling  it  the  **  Praise 
"ThePraii*  ^^  FoHj."  Folly  IS  personified  and  represented  as  pro- 
of Folly/'  nouncing  before  her  devotees  an  oration  on  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  in  which  she  has  so  alUimportant  an  agency.  None  of 
the  follies  of  the  age  but  come  in  for  their  share  of  ridicule.  On 
these  lively  pages  figure  the  sickly  bookworm  ;  grammarians  and 
pedagogues  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  their  school-rooms^  bawling 
at  their  boys  and  beating  them ;  scholastic  theologians,  wrangliog 
over  vain  problems  and  prating  about  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  though  they  had  Just  come  down  from  a  council  of  the 
gods—'*  with  whom  and  whose  conjectures  nature  is  mightily 
amused  ; "  the  monks,  a  "  race  of  new  Jews/*  who  will  be  grieved 
to  find  tlieraselves  among  the  goats  on  the  Judgment  Day,  and  to 
see  sailors  and  wagoners  preferred  to  themselves ;  kings  who  do 
not  protect  their  subjects,  but  rob  them  and  seek  only  their  own 
pleasiu-e  ;  popes  who,  tliough  decrepit  old  men,  take  the  sword 
into  their  hands  and  **tnni  law,  religion,  peace,  and  all  human 
afff^irs  upside  down/*  Here  was  ©o  plain  a  reference  to  the  warlilte 
Julius  n,,  that  none  could  fail  to  see  it  Such  were  some  of  the 
folhes  of  mankind  which  Erasmus  discoursed  upon,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  More  and  a  few  friends.  The  book  was  soon  pubhshed  and 
rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  read  by  all  who 
sympathized  with  the  new  studies,  and  by  thousands — ecclesiaatics 
included— who  did  not  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  telling  eatire 
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in  abating  popular  reverence  for  the  Chm-cL  Eraamua,  for  a  time, 
eettled  at  Cambridge,  as  professor  of  Greek.  Meanwhile,  Colet  had 
founded,  in  London,  at  his  own  expense,  St,  Patil's  school,  -where 
bo  J  8  were  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  aound  learning.  In  ^ite 
of  the  enemies  who  were  now  trying  to  convict  him  of  heresy,  he 
went  bravely  forward  with  his  work,  earnestly  pleading  before  the 
convocation  for  a  reform  of  the  clergy,  and  preaching  on  the  barbar- 
ity and  impolicy  of  war  before  the  young  king,  Henry  YUL  A  little 
later.  More  published  his  "Utopia,'*  in  which  he  embodied  kindred 
ideas.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  sympathy  for  the  lot  of  the 
laborers,  the  poor,  and  the  distressed.  In  his  imaginary  com- 
monwealth all  are  well-housed  and  educated.  The  Utopians  are 
liberal  in  reHgious  matters.  They  debate  among  themselves 
''whether  one  that  was  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest  would  not 
thereby  be  quallBed  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that  char- 
acter, even  though  he  had  no  authority  derived  from  the  popa" 
The  people  make  confession,  not  to  priests,  but  to  heads  of  familiea 
Bach  one  can  choose  any  religion  he  pleases,  without  fear  of  pun- 
ishment The  forms  of  worship  are  so  carefully  arranged  that  all, 
whatever  may  be  their  minor  dififereneea,  can  join  in  them.  More 
expressed  in  this  work  the  same  abhorrence  of  the  barbarity  of  war 
which  Colet  set  forth  in  his  sermons. 

Erasmus  had  already  left  England  and  had  gone  to  Basel, 
where  he  formed  that  alliance  with  the  printer  Froben  which  was 
Tiw  Qi  loiri.  ^  happy  for  them  both  and  so  fruitful  of  good  to  the 
cfti  wTitingB  public*  In  Basel  he  found  an  abode  where  he  would  be 
at  a  safe  distance  from  his  powerful  patrons  and  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  In  1516 
he  published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  accompanied  by 
a  new  Liatin  translation.  This  work  was  followed  by  editions  oi 
Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  translations  from  Origen,  Athanasius,  and 
Chrysostom.  Thus  Erasmus  opened  to  the  men  of  his  generation 
the  sources  from  which  they  might  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and  a  more  biblical  theology,  llie  other  the- 
©logical  writings  of  Erasmus,  among  them  his  commentaries  and 
his  treatise  on  preaching,  did  much  to  spread  enlightened  views  of 
doctrine  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life.  He  Would  have 
the  laity  instruct-ed ;  he  wished  Uiat  every  people  might  have  the 
Gospels  and  Faur&  Epistles  in  their  own  tongue,  and  that  even  tlip 
humblest  woman  might  read  them.  He  inveighed  against  the  mul 
titude  of  ordinance^  against  judaizing  customs  and  rites,  by  which 
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tlie  Churcli  was  burdened  and  the  poor  oppressed  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  the  clergy. 

These  more  serious  writings  were  intermingled  with  humorous 
and  satirical  works  in  the  vein  of  the  **  Praise  of  Folly."   Among  the 

latter  were  the  *' Colloquies,"  in  which  the  idleness,  illit- 
ou»  writingi    eracv,  seH-indulgence,  and  artificial  and  useless  austeri- 

ties  of  the  religious  were  exhibited  in  a  ridiculous  light 
There  were  also  several  successive  editions  of  the  **  Adages,"  each 
larger  than  the  forme r,  and  each  containing  some  fresh  attack  on 
the  abuses  of  the  aga  Erasmus  would  never  write  anything  which 
would  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  defenders  of  what  he  termed  the 
"Pharisaic  kingdom."  His  comments  on  misgovern meot  in  the 
Church,  on  the  vices  and  oppressions  of  the  clergy^  from  the  pope 
ilownward,  were  the  more  effective  because  they  were  generally 
put  in  a  humorous  form.  They  all,  as  Coleridge  has  said,  possess 
the  peculiar  merit  that  they  can  be  translated  into  arguments*     In 

his  religious  opinions  Erasmus  was  broad  and  tolerant 

He  would  do  away  with  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  tbo 
court  of  Home,  but  would  leave  the  constitution  of  the  Church  un- 
disturbed.  He  would  have  the  creed  very  short,  embodying  only 
the  "plain  truths  contained  in  Scripture,*'  He  left  much  room  for 
individuid  judgment,  and  was  for  referring  difficult  questions,  not 
to  **  the  next  general  council  "—about  which  men  were  always  talk- 
ing— but  to  the  time  when  we  see  God  face  to  face.  His  liking  for 
religious  Hberty  carae  partly  from  bis  persooal  kindliness  and  his 
liberal  culture,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  consciousness  that 
without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration  by  rulers  in  Church 
and  State  he  would  himself  fare  ill.  He  was  early  recognized  by 
the  more  ardent  adherents  of  the  mediieval  system  as  one  whoso 
influence  threatened  to  destroy  their  ascendency.  They  were  no 
match  for  him  in  literary  combat,  but  they  could,  despite  his  pro- 
fessions of  orthodoxy,  continually  annoy  him  with  imputations  of 
heresy.  8ome  of  these,  however,  like  the  condemnation  of  the 
"  Colloquies  '*  by  the  University  of  Paris,  tended  only  to  diffuse  his 
ideas  still  more  widely. 

The  influence  of  Erasmus  was  not  limited  to  his  formal  pubHc4i- 
tions.  He  carried  on  a  vast  correspondence  with  eminent  pei-sons 
Extent  of  bJi  — ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars — who  were  his 
influuooe,  friends  and  patrons.  He  rapidly  became  the  foremost 
literary  man  of  his  time.  In  the  extent  of  his  influence,  and  in  tho 
deference  paid  him  by  the  greats  he  has  been  approaclied  by  none, 
unless  it  be  Voltaire,  who,  however  different  in  important  respecta 
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was  like  him  in  being  a  wit  and  iconoclast^  and  in  the  keen,  critica] 
cbaracter  of  his  intellect*  His  fame  depended  in  part  on  the  utu^ 
yersal  use  of  Latin  as  the  common  iaognage  of  educated  men*  AI« 
though  he  had  H ved  io  England  and  Italy,  Erasmus  wias  acquainted 
with  neither  Italian  nor  English.  His  Latin  style  did  not  poeseea 
the  classicfd  finish  of  many  of  the  Humanists,  who  were  borrop- 
stricken  at  the  use  of  a  word  Dot  found  in  Cicero,  or,  at  least,  not 
sanctioned  by  the  best  ancient  authority*  Latin  was  to  him  tha 
laugnage  of  every-day  life,  and  into  it  his  genius  infused  an  un- 
wonted vigor.  He  wrote  hastily.  *'  I  precipitate,"  he  says,  "  rather 
than  compose/' 

Eraamua  had  a  far  more  important  work  to  do  than  the  writing 
of  elegant  Latin.  It  was  his  gi*eat  purpose  to  deliver  the  minds  of 
men  from  the  bondage  of  superstition  and  dogmatism,  to  bring  in 
the  reign  of  culture  and  liberality,  of  a  simpler  and  purer  Chris* 
tianity.  The  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  came  from 
his  pen,  and  were  sent  forth  from  Froben's  press  at  BaeeU  contrib- 
uted net  a  little  to  the  realizing  of  this  purpose.  They  idso  did 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  religious  revolution  which  broke 
out  long  before  the  work  of  Erasmus  was  over,  and  some  of  whose 
tendencies  he  could  not  but  view  with  anxiety  and  repugnance. 
His  relations  to  Luther  and  to  the  Protestant  cause  will  be  spoken 
of  in  the  history  of  the  next  periods 
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FERIOI}  VIII 

FEOM  THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE  EEFORMATIOK 
TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  (1517-1648). 

tTHE  BIBE  AND  PBOGKESS  OF  PKOTESTANTISM :  THE  OON- 
nJOT  OF  RELIGIOUS  PABTJSyS. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  REFORMATION  m  GERMANY,    FROM  THE  POSTINa  OF  LtT. 

THER'S  THESES  TO  THE  DIET  OF  AUGSBURG  (1517-1530). 


The  Reformatipn,  like  all  other  great  social  conFuleions,  was  long 
in  preparation.  It  was  one  part  of  that  general  progress,  complex 
Tbe  cm  of  ^^  ^^  character,  which  marked  the  fifteenth  century  and 
prt«re««,  ^j^^  opening  of  the  aixteenth  as  the  period  of  transition 
froBi  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  civilisation.  The  glory  of  the 
Holy  Empii-e  had  long  since  departed.  The  papacy,  its  counter- 
part ill  the  mediaeval  common  weal  tli,  had  sunk  almost  to  the  level 
of  an  ItEdian  principality.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  nations  of  the 
West  were  becomiiig  consolidated.  A  European  state-system  was 
growing  up.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  fifteenth  century 
resident  embassies  were  estabhahed  at  the  different  courts.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  revolutionized  the  art  of  war,  making  the 
serf  in  combat  equal  to  the  noble.  While  this  invention  thus  en- 
abled monarchs,  by  means  of  peasant  armies,  to  destroy  the  remain- 
ing power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  it  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  an  instrument  wherewith  to  check  the  tyranny  of  kings.  In 
this  period,  likewise,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  the 
literary  treasures  of  antiquity  were  brought  forth  from  their  tombs. 
The  writings  of  Greek  and  Koman  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets, 
B   were  diflfused  far  and  wide  by  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing  with 
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movable  types.  The  minds  of  men  were  quickened  to  a  new  intel^ 
lectual  life.  There  aroee  maatere  in  literature,  like  Erasmus ;  in 
painting  and  seiilpture,  like  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  This  was 
also  the  era  of  brilliant  discoveries,  Columbua,  with  the  aid  of  the 
magnetic  compass,  then  coming  into  general  use,  lifted  the  veil 
which  had  hung  across  the  Western  horizon,  and  disclosed  to  the 
people  of  Europe  another  hemisphere.  Yaseo  da  Ghima  sailed 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  S^o^e^  and,  by  thus  opening  a  new  high- 
way for  trade  to  the  East  IndieSj  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  laid  the  foimdation 
of  the  maritime  power  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

But  while  the  Keformation  wag  one  part  of  a  change  extending 
over  the  whole  sphere  of  human  knowledge  and  activity,  it  had  its 
Onjfin  of  the  own  specifio  Origin  and  significance.  These  are  still, 
Brftwrnition,  ^^  Bom©  extent,  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  true  that 
astrology  is  an  extinct  science^  so  that  men  no  longer  refer  the  Ref- 
ormation, as  some  did  at  that  day,  **  to  a  certain  uncommon  and 
malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddi- 
ness and  ip novation  over  the  world.*'  But  there  remains  a  diver* 
fifty  of  theories  on  the  subject  The  French  historian  Gmzot  and 
numerous  other  writers  have  described  it  as,  in  its  real  meaning, 
an  insurrection  against  priestly  authority.  It  is  called  an  uprising 
of  the  human  intellect  to  break  the  bonds  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  free  thought  Guizot  distinguishes  between  the  conscious 
purpose  of  the  Beformera  and  the  actual  drift  and  final  effect  of 
their  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  regards  liberty,  they  "  builded 
better  than  they  knew."  Yet  the  true  glory  of  the  Keformation  is 
not  increased  by  m^ing  it,  in  its  origin  and  essential  nature^  any- 
thing save  a  movement  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  instigated  by 
deep  reHgioue  convictions.  Eoman  Catholic  writers  find  in  the 
Protestant  movement  the  prolific  source  of  infidelity  and  atheism. 
BationaHstdi  applaud  it  as  the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation  of 
human  reason  from  the  reign  of  tradition  and  dogma.  Time  was  re* 
quired,  they  both  affirm,  to  develop  its  inherent  tendencies.  But 
whatever  dangers  may  attend  freedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, skepticism  is  certainly  no  more  the  fruit  of  such  liberty  than 
of  the  yoke  laid  upon  the  intellect  by  the  mediieval  system*  The 
Keformers  themselves  were  confident  that  their  work  arrested  the 
progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the  religion  of  Europe.  With  the 
Benaissance  there  came  In  a  great  amount  of  latent  skepticism. 
Melanchthon  affirmed  that  Luther's  movement  prevented  far  greater 
disturbances — longe  graviores  iamuUus — from  the  spread  of  infidel- 
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it  J.  It  caniLot  be  denied  timt  Frotestantiam  brought  a  revival  of 
religious  feeling  among  tbo&e  who  accepted  it,  and  resulted,  by  a 
reactionary  in^uence,  in  an  awakening  of  religiotts  zeal  within  the 
Catholic  body  itself. 

The  Keformation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  occult  tendencies, 
was  a  movement  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  One  of  its  causes,  as 
„  well  as  one  of  the  sources  of  its  great  power,  was  the  in- 
umm  moire-  creasmg  discontent  with  the  prevailing  corruption  and 
naisgovemment  in  the  Church,  and  with  papnl  interfer- 
ence in  civil  afEdj::^  As  far  back  as  1431,  Cardinal  Julian  Cesa- 
rini,  who  presided  as  papal  legate  at  Basel,  wrote  to  Pope  Eugene 
IV,  that,  unless  there  could  be  a  reform,  there  would  be  a  great  up- 
rising of  the  laity  for  the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  clergy,  and  that  a 
heresy  would  arise  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Bohemians. 
The  misconduct  of  the  popes  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury was  not  more  iagrant  than  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
tenth  century.  But  the  fifteen  tb  century  was  an  age  of  light  What 
was  done  by  the  pontiffs  was  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  under  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  Besides,  there  was  now  a  deep-seated  craving, 
especially  in  the  Teutonic  peoples,  who  had  so  long  been  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  legal,  judaizing  form  of  Christianity,  for  a  more  spir- 
itual type  of  religion.  The  freer  spirit  of  the  gospel^  which  was 
kept  alive  in  their  hearts,  gradually  acquired  strength  sufficient  to 
break  down  the  barrier,  which  a  vast  institutioo  had  placed  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  access  to  God.  It  was  not  a  zeal  to  destroy  which 
subverted  the  older  beliefs,  but  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper  con- 
victions and  of  a  purer  apprehension  of  the  truth.  The  Beformation 
did  not  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  religion,  but  to  reform  the  old, 
according  to  its  own  authoritative  standards.  It  was  distinctively 
Christian^  because  it  found  its  source  and  regulative  principles  in 
the  Scriptures 

Yet  the  Reformers,  in  maintaining  that  authority  resided  not 
r..  1.  ^  ^     i^  the  Church  but  in  the  Bible,  exercised  the  ricfht  of 

Rlf  liit  Of  ptl-  '-' 

tKte  judg'       private  judgment.     In  so  doing  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  intellectual  liberty,  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
inquiry,  which  coming  generations  were  to  enjoy. 

WhOe  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  real  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the  place  which  it  occupied  in 
XmportanM  ^^^  general  course  of  history,  it  is  important  not  to  lose 
r^iMd«n.  Bight  of  the  agency  of  the  leaders  by  whose  personal 
qualities  it  was  to  a  large  extent  produced  and  moulded.  If  a  rev- 
olution in  long-established  opinions  and  habits  of  feeling  is  to  take 
1^ 
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place,  there  must  be  individtmlfl  who  have  caught  glimpses  of  soma 
great  but  obscured  truth,  who  have  realizeil  its  value  in  their  own 
experienee,  caii  interpret  it  to  their  feHow-meu,  and  can  create  and 
6u stain  in  them  the  new  moral  life. 

The  Eeformation  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  a  religious  revolution  affecting  the  beliefa,  the  tUbs,  the 
mxctM  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Church,  and  the  form 
of  the  Rcfor-  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  move- 
ment  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations  are  involved  ;  the 
occasion  of  wars  and  treaties ;  the  close  of  an  old,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new,  period  in  the  bistoiy  of  culture  and  civilization* 

Germany,  including  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Eeformation.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  move- 
it  bciFiEM  in  ttifint  should  spring  up  and  rise  to  its  highest  power 
o«rtji«>y*  among  a  people  in  whom  a  love  of  independenoe  was 
mingled  with  a  yearning  for  a  more  spiritual  form  of  religion  than 
was  encouraged  by  meditevfd  eccleBiasticism.  Hegel  has  dwelt  with 
eloquence  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  gone 
out  to  America  or  to  tlie  Indies,  in  quest  of  riches  and  of  a  domin- 
ion that  should  encircle  the  globe,  a  simple  monk,  turning  avraj 
from  empty  forms  and  the  things  of  sense,  was  finding  him  whom 
the  disciples  once  sought  in  a  sepulchre  of  stone. 

Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Eeformation  was  Martin  Luther 

His  dauntless  determination  was  the  rally  in  g-point  for  multitudes 

not  able  of  themselves  to  begin  a  work  involving  so 

Luther.  _  jt-   i       -  i         -      -    -  .*!  -  ■,  *  ..^ 

arduous  a  conflict  with  misgivings  withm  and  foes  witii- 
out.  The  trumpet  which  he  put  to  his  hps  resounded  afar.  It 
was  heard  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  it  roused  kin- 
dred spirits  in  all  the  Teutonic  lands  ;  and  even  awoke  responsive 
voices  of  Bympathy  in  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe,  With- 
out Luther  and  his  powerful  influence,  other  reformatory  efforts, 
even  such  as  had  an  ind^ependent  beginning,  like  that  of  Zwingli, 
might  have  led  to  no  enduring  results.  As  an  English  writer  has 
pointed  out,  Luther's  whole  nature  was  identified  with  his  great 
work,  and  while  other  leaders,  like  Melanchthon  and  even  Calvin, 
can  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  Eeformation,  •*  Luther,  apart 
from  the  Eeformation,  would  cease  to  be  Luther/* 

He  was  the  son  of  a  plain  miner,  and  was  bom  at  Eisleben  on 

the  10th  of  November,  1483.     His  parents  were  quite  poor,  but 

they  were  self-respecting,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  in* 

tellectual  and  religious  training.    Having  passed  through 

the  severe  but  weU^meaut  discipline  of  his  humble  home,  and,  in 
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coiifomiity  with  a  custom  of  the  times,  sung  at  the  doors  of  th© 
citizens  of  Eisenach  to  pay  for  liia  Bchooling  there^  he  went  to  Er- 
furt to  complete  hm  stuJiea  before  entering  the  legal  profe88sion-« 
There  deep  religious  anxieties  in  his  soul  were  increased  by  the 
reading  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  one  day  met  with. 
l*'amiliar  as  he  was  with  the  portiona  of  the  Bible  read  in  the  church 
services,  the  entire  volume,  strange  to  say,  he  had  not  before  taken 
in  his  hands.  Two  years  later,  against  his  father*s  will,  he  forsook 
the  legal  profession  and  entered  an  Augustiniau  convent  In  1508 
he  was  made  preacher  at  Wittenberg  and  professor  in  the  timver- 
sity  which  had  recently  been  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  the  Wise.  There  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  for  his  devotion  to  tlie  Scriptures. 

Luther,  notwithstanding  his  genial  and  joyous  nature,  was  not 
without  a  deep  vein  of  reflection  which  tended  even  to  melancholy* 
nuniivioiia  His  earlier  religious  life  had  been  full  of  anxiety  and 
■TtMsricnoe.  f^^Ts  of  consciencc*  He  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
Christ  as  a  law-giver  who  would  *'at  the  last  day  demand  how 
we  had  atoned  for  our  guilt,  and  bow  many  good  works  we  had 
done/'  The  wise  counsels  of  John  Staupitz,  the  vicar-general  of 
his  order,  ^md  his  own  study  of  Augustine  and  of  Tauler,  opened  to 
him  glimpses  of  the  purer  doctrine  of  the  gospel  But  it  was  only 
after  pondering  the  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  **  the  just 
shall  Eve  by  faith,"  that  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  It  was  then  that 
he  realized  that  Christ  came,  not  as  a  law-giver,  but  as  a  Saviour ; 
that  by  his  union  with  mankind  he  takes  on  his  heart  the  whole 
burden  that  rests  upon  ua,  and  by  our  union  with  liim  all  that  ia 
his  becomes  oura  ;  that  faith  lifts  the  believer  out  of  the  legal  into 
the  filial  relation,  and  brings  him  into  immediate  union  with  God. 
Good  works  are  then  the  fruit  of  faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary 
product  Thenceforth  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  especially  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  were  his  constant  companions. 
The  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way,  his  wife,  his  Catharine 
von  Bora* 

Luther  had  not  then  thought  of  any  antagonism  in  his  new  posi* 
tion  to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  prin- 
H«opT««M  ciple  of  Church  authority.  It  was  subsequent  events 
TeueL  which  gradually  revealed  this  to   him.     In   1517  John 

Tetzel,  a  hawker  of  indulgences,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
help  pay  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wittenberg.  To  persuade  the  people  to  buy  his 
fe>piritual  wares,  he  told  them,  as  Luther  himself  testifies,  that  as 
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BOOH  as  their  moiie}'  clinked  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest  the  souls  of 
their  deceased  friends  forthwith  went  up  to  heaven.  Luther  was 
'80  struck  with  the  enormity  of  this  traffic  that  ha  determined  to 
stop  it  He  preached  against  it»  and  on  Octoljer  31,  1517,  he 
l>osted  OD  the  door  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittenberg,  his 
ninety-Bve  theses,  relating  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  selling 
indul  "fences. 

Indulgences,  as  we  haye  already  explained,  were  at  first  com- 
mutations of  penance  by  the  payment  of  money.  The  right  to 
issue  them  had  gradually  become  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  the  popes*  The  eternal  punishment  of  mortal 
sin  being  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest^  it 
"was  open  to  the  pope  or  his  agenta>  by  a  grant  of  indulgences,  to 
remove  the  temporal  or  terminable  penalties,  which  might  extend 
into  purgatory.  For  the  benefit  of  the  needy  he  could  draw  upon 
the  treasury  of  merit  stored  up  by  Christ  and  the  saints.  Although 
it  was  expressly  declared  by  Pope  Sixtus  TV.,  that  souls  are  deliv- 
ered from  purgatorial  fires  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  although  contrition  was  theoretically  required  of  the 
recipient  of  an  indulgence^  it  often  appeared  to  the  people  as  a 
simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum,  the  individual  obtained  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties  of 
sin,  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames. 

Luther's  theses  assailed  the  doctrines  which  made  this  baneful 
traffic  possible.  They  denied  the  power  of  the  pope  to  remove  any 
Doctrine  uf  penalties  other  than  those  he  had  himself  imposed,  and 
ihe  the»eR.  affirmed  that  these  do  not  reach  beyond  death.  Ths 
right  to  issue  indulgences  in  this  restricted  form,  they  maintained, 
belongs  to  pastors  and  bishops  not  less  than  to  the  popa/  The 
theses  were  an  attack  on  the  theory  of  indulgences  which  Tiiomaa 
Aquinas  had  built  up.  But  they  were  much  more  than  this,  Un- 
eonsciously  to  their  author,  they  struck  a  blow  at  the  authority  of 
Rome  and  of  the  priesthood  Luther  had  no  thought  of  throwing 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Koman  Church.  Even  his  theses  were  only 
propositions,  propounded  for  academic  debate,  according  to  the 
custom  in  mediasval  universities.  He  concluded  them  vdth  the  sol- 
emn declaration  that  he  affirmed  nothingi  but  left  all  to  the  judg' 
ment  of  the  Church.  Could  he  have  been  allowed  by  the  ecclesiasti* 
cal  powers  to  hold  and  to  preach  the  gospel,  which  had  wrought 
itself  so  completely  into  his  experience,  he  would  have  continued  a 
loyal  subject,  without  any  scrutiny  of  the  foiodatious  of  the  sway 
uuder  which  he  had  gro^^^n  up.     It  was  only  by  degrees  that  be 
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came  to  perceiye  how  groundless  were  the  papal  pretenmoBS,  and 
how  incompatible  the  traditional  theory  of  Church  authority  was 
with  Mb  interpretation  of  the  gospeL  **  Oh ! "  he  exclaims,  *'  with 
what  anxiety  and  labor,  with  what  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  ha¥e  I 
justiied  myself,  m  conscience,  in  standing  up  alone  against  the 
pope?''  Such  reflections^  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mindi  on  the 
apparent  audacity  of  such  a  revolt,  occaflionally  occurred  to  him 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  have  been  falsely  styled, 
even  by  recent  polemical  writers,  fits  of  remorse. 

The  theses  stirred  up  a  commotion  all  over  Germany.  The 
life-long  antagonists  of  monkish  stiperstiiion,  Beuchlin  and  Erasmus, 
Bfi^ottbt  rejoiced  at  the  boldness  of  Luther-  "No  one,"  saya 
**'*'^  Luther,  **  would  bell  the  cats ;  for  the  heresy-masters  of 

the  preaching  order  [the  Dominicans]  had  driven  all  the  world  to 
terror  by  their  fires."  The  emperor,  Maximilian,  whose  political 
hopes  had  often  been  thwarted  by  the  pope,  said  to  the  elector,  "Let 
the  Wittenberg  monk  he  taken  good  care  of ;  we  may  some  dBj  want 
him.'*  A  controversy  arose  between  the  new  champion  of  reform 
and  the  defenders  of  indulgences.  It  was  during  tliis  dispute  that 
Luther  began  to  realize  that  human  authority  was  against  him  and 
to  806  the  necessity  of  planting  himseLf  more  distinctly  on  the 
Scripturea  His  clear  arguments  and  resolute  attitude  won  the 
respect  of  the  Mector  of  Saxony,  who,  though  he  often  sought  to 
restrain  his  vehemence,  nevertheless  protected  him  from  his  enemie& 
This  the  elector  was  able  to  do  because  of  bis  political  importance, 
which  became  still  greater  when»  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he 
was  made  regent  of  Northern  Germany* 

The  pope,  Leo  X,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  commotion  in  Bai* 
ony,  pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monks.  He  made  an  ineffectual 
oatob«r7.  attempt,  through  his  legate,  Cajetan,  to  reduce  Luther  to 
^^  submission.     The  waiy  and  accomplished  Italian,  liberal 

minded,  too,  as  he  proved  himself  iu  his  subsequent  career,  found 
the  monk  whom  he  met  at  Augsburg  and  whom  he  expected  to  con- 
vert, much  more  ready  to  debate  than  to  be  instructed,  Leo  then 
issued  a  hull  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  Thereupon 
the  Saxon  reformer  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council  A  second  messenger  from  the  papal  court,  MO- 
titz,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  conciliatory  in  manner, 
would  perhaps  have  met  with  better  success  had  not 
At  L«ii»ic*r  Luther  been  in  a  manner  forced  by  Dr.  John  Eck,  one 
of  his  theological  opponents,  into  a  public  disputation 
at  Leipsic     Eck  had  aRanged  for  a  debate  with  Carlstadtt  one  of 
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Liither*8  colleagues,  but  be  made  his  tbeaes  an  attack  on  the  doc- 
tiiiie  of  Luther.  To  Leipsic  Luther  went,  attended  by  the  new 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  PhiHp  Melancbtbon,  a  ^roung 
man  of  twenty-two,  who  was  already  diatinguisbed  for  his  attain- 
ment&  Although  Melancbtbon  was  quite  the  opposite  of  Luther  in 
temperament,  be  soon  proved  himself  a  valuable  auxi}mr^^  He  bad 
a  fine  but  cautious  intellect,  and  exact  and  ample  learning*  He 
won  fame  alike  aa  a  theologian  and  an  eicpositor.  His  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestaot 
exegesia  It  was  only  after  Eek  and  Carlstadt  had  been  arguing 
several  days  on  tbe  difficult  themes  of  grace  and  free- will  that 
Luther  joined  in  the  discussion.  Not  even  at  such  a  moment  did 
be  fail  to  show  bia  delight  in  nature.  As  be  ascended  the  platfoi-m 
be  carried  in  bis  band  a  nosegay  of  flowers.  He  was  then  in  his 
tbirty-sixth  year,  of  middle  stature^  at  that  time  thin,  and  spoke  in 
a  clear,  melodious  voice.  This  disputation  before  Duke  Gk^orge  of 
Saxony,  who  became  a  decided  enemy  of  tbe  Reformation,  proved 
to  be  the  turning-point  in  Luther's  career/  He  was  drawn  by  hi« 
opponent  into  a  discussion  of  the  pritiJacy  of  the  pope,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  declared  it  to  be  of  human  appointment  and 
therefore  not  indispensable.  In  answer  to  a  question,  be  startled 
the  assembly,  and  provoked  an  angry  exclamation  from  the  Duke»  by 
asserting  that  among  the  articles  for  which  Huss  was  condemned 
at  Constance,  there  ^vere  some  that  were  thoroughly  Christian, 

As  tbe  controversy  continued,  Luther's  studies  led  him  morj 
and  more  to  regard  tbe  papal  rule  as  a  hateful  usurpation.     He 
found  it  vain  to  appeal  to  tbe  rulers  of  the  church  for 
me  Nobles,"     reform,  and  he  now  turned  to  the  people.     In  his  spir- 
i^rmo  Gmp*     ited  "  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German 
*'  ^'  Nation,"  he  urged  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranni- 

cal interference  of  the  pope  in  civd  aflfaii'S,  and  to  take  the  work 
of  reformation  into  their  own  bands^  He  rejected  the  idea  ol  a 
special  priesthood,  and  emphatically  asserted  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers,  and  with  it  their  right  to  choose  those  who  should 
be  "  ministers  of  their  common  power."  This  was  foDowed  by  a 
treatise  on  tbe  "Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  in  which  he 
attacked  transubstantiation  as  well  as  the  ordinances  which  violated 
Christian  hberty  by  prescribing  pilgrimages,  fastings,  and  monas- 
Bull  of  ex*  ticism.  It  was  not  long  before  a  papal  bull  was  sent  to 
ttoorJ^ur"  Germany,  excommUDicating  Luther  and  conmaanding  the 
iMsau,  Elector  Frederic  to  deHver  him  up.  But  the  elector^ 
having  first  sought  tbe  advice  of  Erasmus,  chose  rather  to  protect 
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him.  Ernamua  remarked  to  Frederic :  **  Luther  has  sioned  in 
two  points.  He  has  hit  the  pope  s  crown  and  the  belHea  of  tho 
monks.*'  Meae while  Luther  was  not  silent  He  called  the  papal 
decree  the  **  execrable  bull  of  Antichrist"  On  the  10th  of  Decern* 
ber,  1520,  he  burned  it,  together  with  a  copj  of  the  canon  law,  at 
the  gates  of  Wittenberg^,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctora  and  students 
of  the  universitj  and  of  a  concourse  of  people  who  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  scene.  By  this  act  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
church.  He?  was  thenceforth  a  declared  enemy  of  the  mediBeval 
system.  Luther  had  many  friends  and  sympathizers  besides  the 
great  elector.  The  jurists  were  ready  to  defend  him,  for  they  saw 
in  the  papal  bull  only  a  fresh  instance  of  the  interference  of  ecclesi- 
astical powers  with  civil  jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  of  the  monastic  orders  were  attracted  to  the  new  doctrine, 
which  based  itself,  not  on  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  men,  but 
upon  the  word  of  God.  The  older  Humanists  approved  of  Luther's 
brave  attack  on  the  abuses  of  the  age,  but  deprecated  his  vehemence. 
Not  BO  the  young  men  of  whom  Ubich  von  Hutten  was  the  leader* 
He  entered  with  the  same  wild  zeal  into  the  cause  of  the  Witten- 
berg reformers  that  he  had  shown  before  in  the  defence  of  Reuch- 
Un  against  the  Dominican  obscurantists.  He  scattered  broadcast 
stormy  invectives  against  the  pope  and  his  agents.  He  appealed 
to  the  Germans  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  slavery  to  Bome. 
His  fiery  harangues  were  all  the  more  effective  because  they  were 
written  in  verae,  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Hutten*s  friend, 
Francis  von  Sickiogen,  a  knight  who  was  ever  ready  for  a  bold  ex- 
ploit, offered  Luther  a  refuge,  in  case  of  need,  in  his  strong  castle 
of  Ebernburg. 

Germany  was  thus  on  the  eve  of  a  great  religious  movement 
The  political  condition  of  the  country  seemed,  however,  to  portend 
oonditiiro  of  ^^^  refoHU  but  revolutiom  The  Italian  wars  of  Frederic 
o«Tm»ny.  jj  ^^^  ^^^  nuaTchy  which  followed  his  downfall,  fatally 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  imperial  government  The  Golden 
Bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356,  left  the  preponderance  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  seven  leading  princes,  three  archbishops  and  four 
nobles,  to  whom  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  committed.  But 
the  intestine  strife  be  ween  the  different  states  did  not  cease.  The 
efiforts  of  the  emperor  l^Iaximilian  to  dispense  an  equal  justice  and 
to  put  an  end  to  private  war  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful.  The 
quarrels  of  the  princes  with  the  bishops,  as  well  aa  with  the  knights, 

eill  more  frequent     The  cities  complained  of  the  tyranny 
iperial  govemmejit  and  of  the  depredations  of  lawless 
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nobks.  They  muriuiired  at  the  burdenscime  taxes  and  at  the  in* 
Beciirity  of  the  bighwaje.  The  peasants,  goaded  almost  to  despair 
by  the  liardsliips  of  their  condition,  were  ready  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  (January  12,  1519)^  the 
imperial  crown  was  offered  to  the  Elector  Frederic.  His 
refusal  to  accept  an  office  which  required  for  its  vigor- 
ous administration  resources  greater  than  he  possessed, 
left  two  principal  aspirants  for  the  Buccession,  Francis  L,  king  of 
France,  and  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spain*  Charles  was  the 
grandson  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic* He  had  thus  inherited  Austria  and  the  Ix>w  Countries»  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Ai-agon,  of  Navarre,  of  Naples  and  SieUy,  to- 
gether with  the  Spanish  territories  in  America.  The  electors  were 
anxious  to  preserve  their  own  prerogatives,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  for  the  empire  a  powerful  defender  against  the  Turks,  They 
thei-efore  passed  by  the  brilliajit  but  despotic  Francis,  and  BjLed 
u[>on  Charles,  whose  mild  temper  and  great  hereditary  dominiona 
seemed  better  to  suit  their  aims.  But  they  first  bound  him  by  a 
"'  capitulation  *'  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Diet,  and  not  to  bring 
foreign  troops  into  the  country.  The  election  of  Charles  did  not 
prove  an  unmixed  advantage  to  Germany,  Although  he  was  a 
sagacious  statesman,  he  was  unfitted,  both  by  his  education  and  by 
his  position,  to  become  the  leader  of  a  people  who  were  filled  with 
a^spirations  after  national  unity  and  reform.  The  object  of  his  Ufe 
wus  not  so  much  to  further  the  peculiar  interests  of  Germany. 
which  was  but  one  part  of  his  great  realm,  as  to  extend  his  domin- 
ions  and  strengthen  his  imperial  authority.  His  idea  that,  as  em- 
peror,  he  was  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of 
which  the  spiritual  head  was  the  pope,  necessarily  made  him  an 
antagonist  of  the  Protestant  movement.  And  yet  his  attitude  to- 
ws u'ds  it  was  actually  governed  by  no  consistent  plan,  but  was  dic- 
tated by  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  political  situation.  The 
Luterests  of  his  vast  dominions  often  compelled  him  to  suffer  the  re- 
formers to  remain  undisturbed.  He  was  frequently  in  conflict  with 
the  French  king  and  sometimes  with  the  pope,  both  of  whom  were 
alarmed  at  the  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  monarch.  Charles,  Francis,  and  the  pope  each  sought  to 
win  an  advantage  over  the  others,  and  to  each  at  one  time  or  another 
the  Lutherans  were  useful  alhes.  Moreover,  Christendom  was  con- 
tinually threatened  by  the  Turks,  and  the  emperor  could  ill  afford, 
in  the  face  of  so  dangerous  an  invader,  to  alienate  a  large  part  ci 
the  German  populatiou. 
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The  Eret  political  combinatiou  seemed  unfavorable  to  tbe  cause 
of  Luther.  Leo  X*  bad  opposed  tbe  election  of  Charles  V.^  fearing 
DietofWoTBu.  ^^  ^°'^^  *^^  States  of  tbe  Church  surrounded  by  the 
1581,  imperial  territories.     This  did  not  prevent  him,  bow- 

ever,  from  entering  into  friendly  negotiations  with  Charles  as 
soon  as  be  bad  become  emperor.  He  urged  him  to  put  Luther, 
who  was  akeady  cut  off  from  tbe  communion  of  the  Chui^ch,  under 
the  ban  of  tbe  empire.  This  Charles  proposed  to  do  by  an  impe- 
rial edict  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  But  the  German  princes,  not 
unmindful  of  the  many  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Borne, 
and  of  tbe  reformer*8  manly  denunciation  of  its  extortions  and 
tyranny,  persuaded  tbe  emperor  not  to  condemn  him  unheard. 
Xiutber  was,  therefore,  summoned  before  tbe  Diet  to  answer  for 
liimself.  All  along  tbe  way  to  tbe  city  of  Worms  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  At  Erfurt,  tbe  university  went  out  in  a  proces- 
sion to  meet  bim,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  speech  from  tbe  rector. 
There  were  occasionally  voices  which  warned  him  not  to  trust  in 
the  emperor's  safenL^onduct  To  one  of  the  councillors  of  tbe 
elector,  who  reminded  bim  of  tbe  fate  of  Husa,  he  replied  :  *'Huss 
has  been  burned,  but  not  the  truth  with  bim.  I  will  go  on,  tbough 
as  many  devils  were  aiming  at  me  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roof." 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Diet  tbe  hall  was  filled 
with  a  great  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles.  The  young 
emperor  was  seated  on  his  throne.  Near  bim  was  his  brother^  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  Among  the  magnates  present  were  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Pbilip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  When  first 
introduced,  clad  in  his  monk's  frock,  into  the  presence  of  this  august 
body,  Luther  appeared  a  httle  dazed,  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and 
when  questioned  whether  be  would  retract  the  contents  of  his  books, 
he  asked — no  doubt,  as  directed  by  his  legal  adviser — for  time  to 
frame  a  reply.  It  was  a  question  not  to  be  answered  by  a  simple 
*'  yes  "  or  "  no."  There  was  much  in  his  books  to  wliich  no  one 
could  object,  and  some  things,  especially  in  regard  to  persons, 
which  he  might  not  himself  approve.  On  the  following  day,  he  de- 
clared to  the  Diet  that  he  could  not  retract  anything  that  be  had 
written  until  it  was  proved  contrary  to  fcscripture  or  right  reason* 
When  asked  finally  whether  be  would  recant,  he  replied  that  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  him,  and,  according  to  an  early  and  trust- 
worthy tradition,  closed  with  the  words  :  *vHere  I  stand  ;  I  can  do 
naught  else.  God  help  me.  Amen.**  There  were  some  who  urged 
Charles  to  arrest  Luther  on  the  ground  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics.   Such  solicitations  only  kindled  the  anger  of  the  Ger* 
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man  princes.  There  were  others  l>e8icles  the  Elector  Frederic  who 
were  ready  to  defend  the  brave  monk.  Daring  knights  like  Ulricli 
von  Hutten  signified  to  membei-s  of  the  Diet  that  vengeance  would 
follow  in  caae  he  was  liarmeti  While  Luther  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Wittenberg  he  was  intercepted  by  soldiers  of  the  elector 
and  was  carried  oflf  to  a  siife  retreat  in  the  castle  of  the 
Wartburg.  The  elector  had  previously  informed  him  of  his  scheme* 
but  it  was  supposed  at  first  thai  his  enemies  had  made  way  with 
him,  Albert  Dtlrer,  then  at  Antwerp,  recorded  in  his  diarj*  hiis 
poignant  grief  over  so  gi-eat  a  loss  to  the  Church.  The  Diet  had 
already  begun  to  disperse  when,  on  May  2(Jth,  an  edict  placing 
Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  was,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio,  hastily  passed*  Bearing  the  same  date 
was  a  treaty  between  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  for  the  reconqnest  of 
Milan  from  the  French. 

Charles  laid  claim  to  Lombardy  as  one  of  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  But  Francis  Wiis  resolved  to  hold  the  lands  which  he  had 
victofiM  t  ^^^^^  Mariguano,  and,  in  addition,  to  vindicate  the  rights 
chjriM  In  of  the  house  of  Anjou  over  Naplea.  His  army,  however, 
was  soon  driven  out  of  Lombardy  by  the  emperor,  and 
Francesco  Sforza,  second  son  of  the  old  duke,  was  established  in 
Milan.  The  sounds  of  rejoicing  at  Eome  over  the  imperial  victory 
had  scarcely  died  away  when  Leo  X.  fell  sick  of  a  mortal  disease* 
His  auccesBor,  Adrian  VL^  although  he  had  been  formerly 
a  tutor  of  Charles,  assumed  as  long  as  he  was  able  a 
neutral  attitude  towards  the  warring  monarchs.  But  new  dangers 
drove  him  to  the  side  of  the  emperor  The  cause  of  Francis  was 
threatened  in  another  quarter,  Charles  of  Bouj-bon,  the  most 
eminent  and  the  richest  man  of  tlie  kingdom,  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  went  over  to  the  imperial  aide, 
Clement  YIL,  however,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Medici  and  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  like  Leo  X.^  saw  that  little  gain  was  coming  to 
the  papacy  out  of  the  Spanish  dominion  iu  Italy,  and  became  anx- 
ious to  put  an  end  to  it  He  had  already  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  French  when  Francis  himself,  having  advanced  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  brilliant  army,  was  defeated  at  Pavia  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  king  was  now  in  the  j>ower  of  Cliarles, 
and  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release,  to  renounce,  by 
juiuuj  14  ^^^  treaty  of  Madrid,  his  claims  in  Italy,  as  well  as  over 
1G9B.  '  other  territories  which  were  in  dispute,  Ha^l  he  faith- 
fully carried  out  the  terms  of  the  peace,  the  Lutherans  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperon     But  the  ver^*  day  on  which  h» 
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pledged  his  honor  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  he  signed  a  protest  declarm^ 
that  it  was  procured  by  com  pulsion. 

The  attention  of  the  emperor  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  Ital- 
ian wars,  and  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Spain,  that  Germany  was 
r  ^^  ^  left  to  take  care  of  itself.     This  was  favorable  to  the 

trMnabtjon  of  cattse  of  th 6  Reformers.    Al th ou£?b  Luther  was  now  le f^ally 
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an  ouOaw,  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Empire,  institutions  which  men  had  been  wont  to  regard  as  the 
two  governing  powers  of  the  worldj  he  was  safe  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  Saxony*  The  elector,  however,  thought  it  prudent  for  him 
to  stay  for  a  time  in  the  Wartburg.  While  there  be  busied  Mmself 
c'hiefiy  with  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  portion 
of  that  version  of  the  whole  Bible  which,  aside  from  its  value  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  people,  created  an  epoch  in  the  Matory 
of  the  German  tongue.  Familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  language 
of  common  Hfe,  he  took  great  pains,  nevertheless,  to  confer  with 
anybody  who  could  give  Iiim  light  as  to  popular  phrases  and  idioms. 
The  prophets  and  apostles,  cost  what  effort  it  might,  must  be  made 
to  talk  German.  He  humorously  speaks  of  how  he  wrestled  to 
make  Job  plain  to  the  common  reader.  Through  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  there  had 
ei:iBted  in  Germany  a  growing  desire  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular.  Besides  translations  of  particulir  parts,  prior  to  1518 
not  less  than  fourteen  editions  of  the  whole  Bible  had  been  printed 
in  High  German,  and  four  in  Low  German.  But  they  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  version ;  tbej  were  small  editions,  and  their  cir- 
culation was  limited.  It  was  Luther  who  gave  the  Bible  to  the 
people,  and  in  a  form  so  full  of  vitality  that  the  people  were  eager 
to  read  it 

Meanwhile  a  grave  disturbance  had  arisen  at  Wittenberg.  Carl- 
stadt  had  begun  to  assail  all  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church 
which  he  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  new  doctrine. 
The  trouble  was  increased  by  certain  enthusiasts  from 
Zwickau,  who  claimed  to  be  immediately  inspired,  and 
who  prophesied  a  great  social  convulsion.  Luther  saw  that  the 
movement  which  he  ha<i  inaugurated  was  in  danger  of  ending  in  a 
wild  burst  of  fanaticism.  His  profound  Christian  sagacity  made 
bim  firmly  averse  to  ecclesiastical  changes  which  did  not  come 
about  naturally,  from  an  insight  into  the  true  principles  of  the 
gospel  Realising  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  he  was  forgetful  of 
his  own  safety.  He  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  elector, 
who  said  that  he  could  not  protect  him  from  the  coDBequences  of 
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the  imperiai  edict  Having  returned  to  Wittenberg,  in  a  few  pow- 
erful sermons  he  inculcated  tlie  principlea  of  Cluristian  moderation. 
When  the  commotion  was  subdued,  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  asjlum 
provided  for  him,  bnt  remained  at  Wittenberg,  laboring  unremii> 
ting! J  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  of  the  Regency,  to  which  the  goTern- 
ment  of  Germany  had  been  committed  dming  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  refused  to  take  any  steps  towards  carrying  out 
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reraberff,        the  edict  promulgated  at  Worms.     They  were  personally 


favorable  to  the  movement  for  reform,  and  were,  more- 
OTer»  convinced  that  it  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  to  attempt  to  crush  it  would  provoke  a  danger* 
ou3  rebellion.  Consequently,  when  Adrian,  who  was  desirona  of 
doing  away  with  the  abuses  which  had  so  long  afflicted  the  Church, 
promised  through  his  legate,  at  tho  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  to  bring 
about  tho  needed  reforms,  and  urged  upon  the  diet  the  fulfilment 
of  the  imperifil  edict,  the  only  answer  he  received  was  a  list  of  a 
hundred  grievances  which  Germany  had  to  allege  against  the 
Roman  court.  But  certain  events  soon  took  place  which  injured 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  conservative  re- 
actionJ  The  knights,  aggrieved  at  the  continued  encroachments 
of  the  imperial  princes,  banded  themselves  together  under  Francia 
von  Sickingeii,  They  sought  to  ally  their  movement  with  the  new 
zeal  which  had  been  excited  in  behalf  of  a  pure  gospel.  The  attack 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  one  of  the  electors,  by  Sickingen  wm 
repulsed,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  brought  the 
revolt  to  an  end.  Luther  had  repeatedly  striven  to  dissuade  the 
knights  from  warlike  measures,  but  the  cause  of  reform  suffered 
from  the  attempt  of  men  who  had  supported  it  to  bring  about  a 
civil  revolution.  Nevertheless,  Campe|]fgio,  the  legate  of  Clement 
YU.,  at  the  diet  which  was  held  at  Nuremberg  in  1521,  was  able 
to  obtain  only  an  indefinite?  promise  to  observe  the  Worms  decree 
"as  far  as  possible,"  By  this  action  the  matter  was  practicaUv 
given  over  to  the  several  princes,  who  could  adopt  whatever  policy 
they  chose  within  their  own  territories — an  important  step  in  the 
progreaa  of  the  Eeformation.  But  Campeggio  succeeded  better  in 
his  second  project.  Through  his  influence  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
and  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of  Sonth  Germany  formed  an 
Catholic  alliance  at  Katisbon,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Witten* 
ftjiUnoB.  h^T^  heresy  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and 
they  were  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  dangers.  Thus  the 
nation,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  in  its  aspirations  after  reform^ 
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as  well  as  in  its  refusal  to  suppress  tli©  new  opinionB,  was  separat- 
ing into  two  hostile  parties. 

At  this  time  there  occurred  a  social  convulsion  whichj  even  more 
than  the  War  of  the  Knights,  caused  men  to  look  with  alarm  on  the 
The  pe«»nu'  T^^rk  of  thfi  reformers.  It  was  the  revolt  of  the  peaa- 
ww'  ants,  which  broke  out  ia  1524,  and  became  general  in 

the  following  jear.  They  had  long  suffered  under  the  heavy  bur- 
dens laid  upon  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  More  than  once 
they  had  risen  in  rebellion.  Their  discontent,  their  sense  of  the 
wrongs  done  them,  was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of 
the  Lotheran  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty.  They  were  still  further 
inflamed  by  the  harangues  of  revolutionar}'  preachers,  one  of  whom, 
Carlfltadt,  had  caused  so  much  trouble  at  Wittenberg.  The  revolt 
began  in  Swabia.  The  peasants  embodied  their  grievanees  in 
twelve  articles.  Many  of  their  demands  were  just,  and  were  sup- 
ported, as  they  thought,  by  plain  words  of  Scripture.  They  main- 
tained that  those  whom  Christ  had  redeemed  should  no  longer 
endure  the  bondage  of  serfdom.  They  demanded  freedom  in 
Church  aflESaira^  a  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  community  over 
the  woods  and  commons^  and  the  abohtion  of  other  forms  of  feu- 
dal tyranny.  But  as  the  rebellion  spread  into  Thuringia,  under  the 
influence  of  a  fanatical  leader,  Thomas  i^IUnzer,  it  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  civil  authority.  The  peanants  looked  to  Luther  for 
sympathy  and  support  But  although  he  recognized  the  bitterness 
of  their  condition  and  was  ready  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  he 
was  firmly  opposed  to  all  resort  to  force.  When  the  peasants 
finally  rose  in  rebellion,  he  urged  the  princes  to  cut  them  down 
without  mercy.  The  nobles  were  only  too  willing  to  carry  out 
literally  the  counsels  of  the  reformer.  Great  numbers  of  the  peas- 
ants were  slain,  and  several  of  their  leaders  were  cruelly  punished 
liUther  8  uncompromising  support  of  the  civil  authority  prevented 
so  strong  a  reaction  as  such  disorders  might  have  brought  about, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  of  the  Beformation.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  revolt  came  to  an  end,  the  Elector  Frederic  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  called  the  Steadfast,  who 
proved  an  equally  stanch  defender  of  the  Lotheran  reform. 

It  ia  necessary  here  to  turn  aside  from  the  general  course  of 
events,  in  order  to  describe  certain  occurrences  which,  though  they 
Lutber^a  mar-  ^^^  ^^  important  influence  on  the  course  of  the  Reforma- 
»<^jf»«^  do-  tion,  ar©  especially  interesting  as  illustrating  the  personal 

£   character  of  Luther.     On  June  13th  of  this  same  year 
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been  a  nun  of  the  CiaterciaB  order.  He  took  this  step,  which  dis- 
mayed even  some  of  his  best  friends,  partly  as  a  practical  testimony 
against  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  celibacy,  and  partly  because  he 
yearned  after  the  happiness  of  domestic  life*  It  proved,  in  the 
long  run,  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  a  home  where, 
when  wearied  by  the  intense  excitement  and  incessarit  toil  o! 
his  huHj  life,  he  could  delight  in  music  and  song,  and  in  the 
frolics  of  his  children.  His  diverting  letters  to  his  wife^ — his 
"Mistress  Kate/*  **  Doc  tress  Luther,*' as  he  styled  her — and  the 
tender  expressions  of  his  giief  at  the  death  of  his  children,  reveal 
to  us  a  side  of  his  nature  the  knowledge  of  which  could  ill  be 
spared. 

During  the  years  which  had  passed  since  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
Luther  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible,  and  in  composing 
,  ,^  ,  catechisms,  sermons,  tracts,  and  other  writin;m  far  the 

Luther » con-  »      »  ,  .  * 

troveniy  with   buildiopf  up  of  tlic  Churcli*     In  conjunction  with  these 

Henry  Vlll.  .*     .  ,    ,  ,  ,  . 

proJigious  labors,  lie  took  part  m  many  controversies, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  those  with  Henry  \iXL  and 
Erasmus*  The  vehemence  of  the  reformer's  temper  often  moved 
him  to  use  the  roughest  style  of  vituperation.  On  this  score,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  to  be  said  in  his  defent^e.  He  was  the  object 
of  violent  antipathy.  Then  he  felt  that  his  warfare  must  be  with- 
out compromise.  To  flinch  would  be  to  surrender*  The  disease  was 
one  which  could  not  be  cured  by  a  palliative.  Moreover,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  beheld  in  the  media* val  system  the  same  pharisaic^nl 
theology  and  ethics  which  had  called  forth  unsparing  denuncia- 
tions from  Paul  and  from  Christ  himself.  Yet  it  must  b©  allowed 
that  in  Luther,  along  with  deep  tenderness  of  feeling  and  poetic 
sensibility,  there  was  a  coarser  vein.  There  was  a  plebeian  rude- 
ness, which,  when  he  was  goaded  by  opposition,  found  vent  in 
abusive,  and  even  scurrilous,  language.  Henr}-  YLU.  wrote,  hi 
1521,  a  book  against  Luther's  work  on  the  sacraments,  **  The  Baby- 
lonian Captivity/'  It  was  a  haughty  and  severe  attack  on  the  re- 
former for  setting  himself  up  against  tlie  authority  of  popes  and 
doctors  without  number.  It  won  for  Henry,  from  Leo  X,  the  title, 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  which  was  retained  by  Henry  after 
liis  breach  with  the  Roman  see,  and  which  has  been  ever  sinQO 
worn  by  his  Buccessora  In  his  reply  Luther  did  not  hesitate  to 
bemire  the  royal  purple,  seeking,  perhaps,  to  dispel  the  prestige 
which  the  arguments  of  one  of  the  foremost  piinces  of  Europe 
would  naturally  have  in  the  arena  of  theological  debate  The 
ungenerous  use  by  Henry  of  an  apology  which  Luther  sent  him,  at 
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a  time  when  lie  was  reputed  to  be  turning  in  favor  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  confirmed  the  Saxon  reformer  in  the  opinion  that  all 
such  humility  was  thrown  away. 

The  enmity  which  gradually  sprang  up  between  the  Saxon 
theologian  a  and  Eraamus  waa  unfortunate.  They  who  loved  learn - 
Luther  Mid  i^g  ^^^  hated  superstition  could  not  but  look  with  re- 
^^™™"^  Bpect  upon  this  patriarch  of  letters,  this  keen  antagonist 
of  the  monks.  Nor  could  Erasmus  avoid  sympathizing  with  their 
courageous  advocacy  of  principles  the  most  of  which  he  himself 
approved.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  rebel  against  constituted 
authority  for  the  sake  of  his  convictiona  He  felt,  moreover,  that 
peace  was  all-important  for  the  advancement  of  the  culture  and 
learning  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  bewailed  the  fact  that 
men's  minds  were  being  tm-ned  away  from  literature,  and  were 
becoming  absorbed  in  theological  controversy.  Luther's  rougbne??s 
became  more  and  more  distasteful  to  him.  Moreover,  while  he 
sought  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  refonners,  he  was  anxious  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  many  of  whom 
were  his  patrons,  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  too  plainly  showed 
his  contempt  for  what  could  only  appear  to  him  a  cowardly  and  a 
timeserving  policy.  The  refusal  of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  who  called  upon  him  at  Basel,  was  the  first  decided  step 
in  the  estrangement  of  the  great  scholar  from  the  apostle  of 
reform.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  Catbolio 
friendSj  the  chief  of  the  Humanists  ventured  to  assail  Luther's  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  free-wiB,  a  point  where  the  reformer*s  ex- 
travagant language  made  him  especially  vulnerable,  Erasmus  and 
his  associates  preferred  the  Greek  theology,  while  Luther,  as  More 
once  said,  "clung  by  tooth  and  uail  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine," 
The  book  of  Erasmus  called  foilh  a  reply  from  Luther  in  his  severest 
style.  He  thought  Erasmus  was  defending  the  principles  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  meriL  The  contro- 
versy which  ensued  completed  their  alienation.  Luther  aftenivard 
spoke  of  the  Elustnous  Humanist  as  a  disciple  of  Lucian,  of  Epicurus, 
as  an  enemy  of  all  religions,  especially  of  the  Chnstian,  Such  treat- 
ment only  served  to  exasperate  Erasrans,  and  to  make  Mm  more 
distinctly  an  adversary  of  the  Protestants.     Luther,  although  he 

»wa3  drawn  by  his  usual  ardor  into  erroneous  and  uncharitable  as^ 
sertions,  was  right  in  beHeving  that  diverting  satires  on  the  follies 
of  the  monks  could  never  reform  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this 
work  it  was  neceBsary  to  attack  the  wrong  foundations  upon  which 
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rising  zeal  of  the  papal  party  most  be  confronted  by  an  equally 
unconi promising  energy.  Withoat  the  sterner  contest  %raged  by 
Lutli€r»  the  literary  reformera  must  DventufiUy  have  sticciiml>erl  to 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquiaition.  But  Erasmus  belonged  to  the  age 
of  preparation.  The  splendiil  work  that  ho  diil  then  must  not  be 
disparaged  on  account  of  his  sliort comings  in  later  life.  How  di- 
verse the  two  men  were  in  their  natural  qualities  in  indicnted  by 
tlieir  i>ortmits.  The  fine,  sharply  cut  features  of  Erasmus,  as  de- 
picted by  Holbein,  show  us  the  critic,  whose  weapon  iu  conflick 
is  the  keen  edged  rapier.  The  rugged  face  of  Luther,  as  seen  on 
the  cauTas  of  Cranach,  befits  one  who  has  been  called  *'the  modem 
Hercules,"  who  cleansed  the  Augean  stables,  and  who  carried  info 
battle  the  club  of  his  fabled  prototype, 

At  the  time  (1526)  when  this  controversy  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus  was  drawing  to  an  en<l,  the  cause  of  the  reformers  was 
threatened  by  many  dangers.  The  hostile  attitude  which  the  em- 
peror assumed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  war  with  Francis,  and 
his  resolve,  after  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  to  suppress  the  Lutheran 
Lemruoof  heresy,  causetl  the  princes  who  were  favorable  to  re- 
Torpmn.  (oTtn  to  Unite  in  the  League  of  Torgau.  Again  the  Bef- 
ormation  was  protected  by  the  political  schemes  of  the  European 
powers.  Clement  "VTI.  made  an  alhance  with  Francis,  Venice,  and 
the  Duke  of  Iklilan,  to  check  the  gi-owing  power  of  the  emperor* 
Consequently,  Charles  was  obliged  to  reverse  his  policy  in  respect 
to  the  Lutherans.  At  the  Diet  of  Spires  a  decree  was  promulgated 
according  to  which  every  state  was  to  act,  with  reference  to  the 
edict  of  Worms,  as  it  might  answer  to  God  and  his  imperial  majesty. 
This  act  gave  the  Lutheran  movement  a  legal  existence.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  German  Refoi-ma- 
tion.  But  the  emperor  was  soon  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies, 
Rome  was  stormed,  the  pope  was  a  prisoner,  the  armies  of  the 
French  were  destroyed.  The  Italian  victories  of  Charles  and  hia 
subsequent  treaty  with  the  pope  emboldened  the  CathoUo  party» 
which  was  in  the  m!ijority  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529, 
to  proclaim  an  edict  which  forbade  the  progress  of  the 
Ilcformation  in  the  stites  which  had  not  accepted  it,  wlule  granting 
full  liberty  in  the  reformed  states  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Chmrh 
of  Rome.  The  protest  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  several 
oilier  princes,  together  with  fourteen  cities,  made  against  the  decree, 
gave  the  name  Protestant  to  the  Lutheran  pariy.  They  declared 
that  the  new  edict  was  contrary  to  a  policy  which  ha<l  been  soiemnly 
established  ;  a  policy  on  the  faith  of  which  the  princes  and  citiefl 
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that  were  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  m  shap- 
ing their  religious  polity  and  worship. 

Meanwhile  a  violent  controverftv  Imd  broken  out  between  Luther 
and  the  Swiss  reformers  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament  An  at- 
sacmnjerotiii  tempt  was  made  at  ilarburg,  in  1529,  by  a  conference 
controvcraj,  ^f  ^^^  representatives  of  both  parties,  to  heal  the  threat- 
ened rapture,  but  it  met  with  no  success.  At  a  time  when  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  were  strongest,  itt*  friends  were  hope- 
lessly divided.  If  Luther  confined  ecclesiastical  fellowship  within 
too  narrow  bounds,  yet  in  \m  defence  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  trutli  he  oJways  showed  a  noble  disregard  of  mere  ex- 
pediency. The  emperor  was  now  free  to  attend  to  the  afi^irs  of 
Germany,  The  conflict  with  Francis  had  been  ended  by  the  Peace 
of  Cambrai  ;  the  formidable  attack  of  the  Turks  upon  Vienna  had 
Dimt  of  Aug**  been  repulsed.  Charles  came  to  the  Diet  of  Augaburg 
borg,  isao.  fiUed  with  the  sense  of  his  responsiblity  as  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire,  whose  cix>wn  he  had  just  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  pope  at  Bologna.  He_was  determined  to  restore  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  But  the  Protestants  were  equally  resolved  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  Eefoi-mation.  They  presented  their  cele- 
brated  '*  Confession  " — drawn  up  liy  Melanchthon^wliich,  though 
conciliatory  in  spirit,  clearly  defined  the  essential  tenets  of  the  re- 
formers. An  attempt  was  made  through  committees  of  theologians 
taken  from  each  party  to  arrange  a  compromise*  But  these  nego- 
tiations were  uji successful,  much  to  the  joy  of  Lutherj  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibiHty  of  agreement  between  the  respective  parties 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  It  had  not  been  thought  safe  for  Luther 
to  go  to  Augsburg,  and  therefore  he  was  left  behind  at  the  castle 
of  Coburg,  within  tho  dominion  of  the  elector.  He  was,  however, 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians  at  Augsburg, 
and  knew  of  all  that  was  done  at  the  Diet.  His  letters,  i^^th  a  fine 
mingling  of  jest  and  earnest,  exhort  his  friends  to  a  firmer  con- 
fidence in  Grod's  care  for  the  cause  of  right  They  breathe  the 
Bame  sublime  spirit  which  rings  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his 
hymns,  *'  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott^  The  diet  decreed  the 
restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  insGtntions,  and  threatened  to 
resort  to  forcible  meaaurea  should  tbe  Protestants  not  submit 
But  the  friends  of  the  Beformation  remained  steadfast.  The  Elec- 
tor John,  in  the  full  prospect  of  the  ruin  of  every  earthly  interest, 
and  not  without  the  deepest  senaibility  from  his  attachment  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  resolved  to  stand  by  '*  the 
im[>eriahable  Word  of  God-"  The  Protestant  princes,  together  with 
20 
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certam  imperiAl  cities  of  South  Germany,  united  in  the  Lea^e 
1^^,,^,  ^1  of  Smalcald  to  reaiet  tbe  arbitrary  proceedings  of  tha 
aroairmid,  ©mperof  in  Ms  efforts  t^>  crash  out  the  new  opinions. 
Lutber,  who  bad  hitherto  opposed  a  resort  to  arms,  now  declared 
that  Cbriatiaiis  were  bound  to  defend  their  princes  when  unkwfully 
assaulted.  The  league  atrengthened  itself  by  an  alliance  with  France, 
Denmark,  and  tb<?  D  Likes  of  BaTaria.  Tbe  territories  of  the  emperor 
were  ag.iin  threatened  by  an  irruption  of  the  Turks  under  Soliman. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
measures  of  repression  which  bad  been  resolved  upon  at  Augsburg. 
Accordingly,  tbe  peace  of  Nuremberg  was  concluded  in  1532,  which 
provided  that  reUgious  affiiirs  should  be  left  as  they  were  until  they 
could  be  arranged  by  a  new  diet  or  a  general  counclL 
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ZwingIL 


DcjRiNtj  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the  posting  of  Luther's 

theses  and  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  a  reformatory  morement,  of  a 
type  somewhat  peculiar,  was  in  progress  in  the  moat  populous  can* 
tons  of  Switzerland.  Not  only  were  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Church  recast,  but  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Swiss  communi- 
ties affected  by  tbe  reform  Wiia  purified  and  elevated.  This  change 
was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  plastic  influence  of  one  man, 
Ulrich  Zwingli  Zwingli  was  bom  in  the  year  1464  in 
tbe  mountain- village  of  Wildhaus,  of  which  his  father 
was  the  principal  magistrate.  He  was  bright-minded,  and  eager  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Like  Luther,  he  w^as  fond  of  music.  He 
first  studied  at  the  Utiiversity  of  Vienna  and  then  went  to  Basel 
At  this  centre  of  humanistic  culture  he  acquired  that  loye  for  the 
classics  which  be  carried  with  him  to  bis  first  parish  at  Glarus. 
When  the  Greek  Testament  was  published  by  Erasmus  be  became 
on  earnest  student  of  it,  and  copied  with  hts  own  hand  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  that  he  might  have  them  in  a  portable  volume  and  commit 
them  to  memory.  The  more  be  studied  the  Bible  the  more  in- 
ch oed  be  was  to  defer  to  its  authority.  But  Zwingli  was  a  patriot 
as  well  as  a  scholar.     He  saw  that  the  political  and  social  life  of  his 
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coimtrj'  was  endangered  by  the  sjetem  of  mercenary  een'ice  in 
armies,  wliich  was  th^n  in  vogue.  Bribes,  pensions,  and  ecclesiaati- 
cai  preferments  were  lavisbed  oo  influential  men  that  the  hardy 
Swiss  might  fight  the  battles  of  the  pope  or  of  the  French  king. 
Thus  the  love  of  country  was  weakened,  revere nc©  for  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  was  dispelled,  and  the  morala  of  the  people  were  cor- 
rupted by  the  vices  and  lawless  spirit  which  the  soldiers  brought 
back  from  their  campaigns.  Zwingli  still  regarded  the  pope  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  denounce  enlistments 
for  his  service.  For  a  time  he  even  accepted  a  papal  pension.  But 
he  so  vigorously  attacked  the  military  aUiauce  made  with  Francis 
L  at  Freiburg,  after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Glarns.  While  he  was  living  at  Einsiedeln  he  preached 
against  one  Samson,  a  vender  of  indulgences,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  demoralizing  traffic.  In  1518,  lai*gely  through  the  influence 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  French  party,  Zwingli  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  cathediid  church  of  Zurich^  He  now  re- 
fused longer  to  receive  the  j^apal  pension,  and  declared 
against  all  foreign  entanglements  from  whatever  quarter  they  might 
come.  ''It  is  well  for  the  Cardinal  of  Sitten/'  he  said,  "  to  wear  a 
red  hat  and  cloak ;  you  have  only  to  wring  them  to  behold  the 
blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  dripping  from  them."  He  recog- 
nized that  the  root  of  these  civil  abuses,  as  weU  as  of  the  social 
calamities  which  flowed  from  them,  was  selfishness.  For  this  evil 
the  only  remedy  was  the  "Word  of  God.  It  was  Zwingli  s  increasing 
reverence  for  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  that  made 
him  the  leader  of  a  quiet  but  thorough-going  religious  revolution. 
His  personal  qualities  fitted  him  for  such  a  posi  He  was  an  in^ 
dustrions  student,  and  yet  fond  of  the  society  of  his  f ellow-citizens. 
He  was  upright,  fearless,  and  a  preacher  who  thrilled  his  audi- 
tors. One  of  his  hearers  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Zwingli^ 
when  he  spoke  from  the  pulpit,  held  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
He  had  not  been  in  Zurich  long  before  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  town  council  for  the  priests  to  preach  only  what  they 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  In  1523,  at  a  public  disputation, 
even  though  he  brought  forward  sixty- seven  propositions  which 
assailed  aO  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  sys- 
tem, he  snccessfully  defended  himself  agiunst  the  charge  of  heresy, 
and  procured  from  the  council  a  decree  that  the  clergy  should 
teach  nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant  In  the  same 
year  he  obtained  another  decree  forbidding  the  use  of  images  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.     Zwingli  did  not  seek  to  presence,  as  did 
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Luther,  wlio  had  a  far  deeper  reverence  for  the  past,  tlioae  rites 

and  ceremonies  of  the  mediicval  Church  which  the  Bible  did  not 
prohibit.  Whatever  Beemed  to  him  allied  to  Buperstition  he 
discarded  without  heaitation.  In  all  tliese  changes,  sweepiug  ati 
they  were,  everything  was  done  in  an  orderly  manner  and  by  public 
z  rich  bis  authority,  Zurich  now  threw  off  ita  allegiance  to  the 
iTote»-  Bishop  of  CoiiHtance.  At  thft  head  uf  the  independent 
church  which  was  thna  formed  stood  the  members  oi 
the  town  coiiDcil^  who,  aceordin;j  to  ZvvingU,  were  the  proper  rep- 
resentatives of  the  body  of  the  congregatioiK  In  a  few  short  years 
the  religions  infititutious  of  Zurich  nuderwent  a  complete  change. 
All  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  medi^v^il  Church  disap- 
peared. The  rule  of  celibacy  was  abolished*  Zwiagli  liimself  was 
married  in  1524.  The  religious  revolution  was  accompanied  by  an 
elevation  of  the  moral  life  of  the  community.  In  1525  Zwingli  pub- 
lished his  principal  theological  worlc,  the  **  Commentary  on  True 
and  False  Beligiou/'  Although  in  mo^t  points  he  held  the  ordi- 
nary Protestant  views,  he  differed  from  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained.  He  held  to  predestina- 
tion as  a  philosophical  teuet^  but  taught  that  Chi'ist  has  redeemeil 
the  entire  race.  He  considered  onginal  sin  a  disorder  rather  than 
a  state  involving  guilt.  Ho  believed  that  the  sages  of  antiquity 
were  illumined  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  in  hLs  catalogue  of  saints 
he  placed  Socrates,  Seneca,  the  Catos,  and  even  Hercules,  The 
lieformation  was  not  confined  to  ZuriclL  In  1528  it  triumphed  at 
8j>reiiat.f  Berne,  the  following  jear  at  Basel,  and  about  the  same 
i-rt.tt.tuiutis.iu  i^^Q  at  Ht  Gall  and  Schaffhausem  Everywhere  it  waa 
attended  by  the  downfall  of  the  oligarchy,  which  was  in  favor  of 
foreign  alliances  and  pensions,  and  the  rise  of  a  republican  party^ 
which  supported  the  moral  and  political  reforms.  The  adherents 
of  Zwingli  insisted  on  making  the  gospel  not  only  a  source  of  light 
and  life  to  the  individual,  but  ako  a  wholesome  leaven  in  the  body 
politic. 

A  comparison  of  Zwingli  and  of  what  he  did  for  the  Swiss,  with 
Luther  and  his  work  among  the  Germans,  reveals  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men,  and  between  the  movementa 
in  which  they  were  the  pioneers.  It  was  only  after  re- 
ligious struggles  of  long  duration  that  Luther  threw  off  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  assailed  its  teachings  and  its 
authority.  It  cost  Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  no  conflict  of  this  sort 
to  reject  whatever  of  the  prevailing  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  sjrs- 
tem  of  the  Latin  Church  appeared  to  him  at  variance  with  the 
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Scnptures  or  with  common  sense.  Lutlier  was  not  a  political  re- 
former, however  much  he  symputhized  with  hia  people  and  resented 
the  wrongs  wliich  they  suffered.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  set- 
ting forth  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  vital  truth  of  the  gospel 
In  the  mind  of  Zwinglr,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rescue  of  the  Swiss 
from  immorality  and  misgoverament  was  inseparable  from  his  de- 
termination to  have  the  gospel  taught  in  its  purit3%  And  yet,  how- 
ever independent  in  its  beginning  and  peculiar  in  its  aims  was  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  it  owed  much  to  the  work  of  Uie  lion-like  Saxon 
reformer  and  hii  fellow-laborers*  So  ready  were  the  papal  author- 
ities to  wink  at  all  innovations  in  order  that  they  might  recruit 
their  armies  from  the  peasantry,  that  men  did  not  discern  the  drift 
of  ZwiDgli*s  teacliiug  until  the  noise  of  the  battle  which  Luther 
was  waging  reached  the  ViUleyw  of  Switzerland. 

But  scarcely  had  these  two  branches  of  the  Protestaiit  party 
begun  their  career  when  they  came  into  collision  on  the  doctrine  ol 

the  Lord's  Supper,  The  conflict  which  ensued,  occur- 
nw?uWoon-     n^g  us  it  di<l  just  when  the  enemies  of  the  Lutheran 

movement  in  Germany  were  uniting  to  withstand  its 
further  progress,  was  an  event  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  Reformatiou.  The  question  upon  which  the  reformers  divided, 
it  need  not  bo  said,  was  not  to  them  of  minor  importance.  The 
mass  had  been  from  of  old  the  central  act  of  worship.  It  had  ac- 
cpiired  the  most  exalted  place  in  the  dogmatic  and  ritual  system  of 
the  Church,  through  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  tranaubstan* 
liation,  of  the  miraculous  transforraation  of  the  bread  and  wine  hito 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  When^  therefore,  the  reformers  of 
both  parties  rejected  this  dogma,  together  with  the  associated  doc- 
trine of  the  propitiatory  character  of  the  service,  the  momentous 
task  of  foruiulating  a  more  correct  opinion  was  forced  upon  them, 
Luther  affirmed  the  objective  presence  of  the  glorified  bodyauJ 
blood  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine,  so  that  the 
body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterious  way,  are  actually  received  by 
the  communicant  whether  he  be  a  behever  or  not.  This  doctrine 
has  frequently  been  termed  **  con  substantiation,"  although  the  des- 
ignation is  not  generally  approved  by  Lutheraji  divines.  Zwin- 
gli,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  Christ  is  really  present  in  any 
such  sense,  and  maile  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  simply  a  raemorifd 
of  his  atoning  death.  As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  the  ZwingHan 
doctrine,  he  conceived  a  violent  hostility  towards  it,  and  could  find 
no  language  too  severe  to  apply  to  the  tenet  and  persons  of  the 
*  Sacramentarians/*     The  reason  for  this  repugnance  is  not  far  to 
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seek.  He  felt  most  deeply  tbe  importance  of  the  objefitive  meaua 
of  grace*  Ib  the  Word  and  the  Sao-amenta  Christ  ia  atill  offered  aa 
a  liiing  reaJitjr.  Luther's  religioua  feelings  were  intertwined  with 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  '*  This  ia  my  boJj."  He 
dreaded  everything  that  tended  to  resolve  religion  and  religious  ex- 
perience into  a  process  of  one's  own  mind*  The  doctrine  of  Zwin- 
gU,  which  Luther  had  first  heard  from  Carlstadt^  was  associated 
in  his  thoughts  with  such  a  divorce  of  the  religious  life  from  the 
outward,  heaven-given  means  of  grace.  The  efforts  of  disinterested 
men  like  Martin  Bucer,  the  Strassburg  theologian,  and  Philip,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  heal  a  schism  which  threatened  to  in^et 
great  disasters  ou  the  Protestant  cause,  proved  unavailing.  The 
Tb*  M*ri>ur«  leaders  of  both  parties  met  at  Marburg  in  1520,  When 
«*»'»«*»<»^  they  were  not  able,  either  at  the  private  conference  or  at 
the  public  assembly,  to  come  to  an  agreement,  Zwingli^  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  offered  the  hand  of  fraternal  friendship  to  Luther. 
But  this  the  Saxon  reformer  refused  to  take,  since  he  could  not 
join  in  Christian  fellowship  with  one  who  denied  w^hat  he  deemed 
a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  Before  they  sepa- 
rated, however,  they  subscribed  to  a  statement  of  those  great  points 
of  doctrine  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  and  promised  to  treai 
one  another  with  all  the  toleration  consistent  with  a  good  con- 
science. 

l^e  catastrophe  of  the  Swiss  Beformation  was  at  hand.  The 
five  Forest  cantons  which  still  adhered  to  the  Koman  Church  grew 
Defeat  of  tb«  Kiore  and  more  hostile  to  the  cities  in  which  Protestant- 
PfotMUbu.  £gjj2  ^^  established.  They  entered  into  a  league  with 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  to  resist  its  progress.  Already  thev  had 
begun  to  persecute  the  pi-eachers  of  the  reformed  doctrine  who  had 
fallen  into  their  power,  when  the  citizens  of  Zurich  marched  against 
them  and  forced  them  to  tear  up  their  compact  with  Austria.  Bat 
the  hostile  relation  still  continued.  Zwingli  urged  the  ciUes  to 
unite  and  to  overthrow  the  preponderance  which  the  five  Forest 
cantons  enjoyed  in  the  affaii*3  of  the  confederation  over  the  city 
cantons,  which  though  less  in  number  were  far  more  populoua 
But  the  success  of  his  efforts  was  defeated  by  the  jealou^  of  the 
cities,  each  of  which  aspired  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  proposed  eon- 
federation.  The  Catholic  party  joined  all  their  forces  and  marobdd 
suddenly  against  Zurich.  The  brave  soldiers  who  hastily  gathered 
to  defend  the  city  were  overpowered,  and  at  Cappel,  Zwingli,  who 
had  gone  forth  as  their  chaplaiu,  was  slain.  The  Forest  cantons 
had  won  a  signal  victory^  but  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  con- 
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quer  the  citiea,  Tlie  teriua  of  peace  wliicli  tUey  wniDg  from  them 
were,  however,  Liamiliatmg  to  the  ProteBtauts,  aud  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Beformntion. 

The  Reformatioii  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  waa  de. 
pendent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  political  fortuneB  of  these  king- 
•nie  ik^form*-  ^oms,  wliicli  had  been  united  under  one  monarch  by  the 
mSSi!"  «? °  Union  of  Calmar  in  1397.  Protestantism  was  favored  by 
Sweden.  Christ iau  11.,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  the  Lutheran 

movement  beguiL  In  Denmark,  be  sought  to  overthx^w  the  lay 
and  clerical  nobility  by  bettemg  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
pat  forth  a  book  of  laws  in  which  important  ecclesiastical  reforms 
were  indudetl  In  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  where  he  aimed  to 
destroy  the  power  of  a  party  of  nobles  led  by  the  Stures,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  clergy.  But  his  treacheij,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Swedish  leaders — known  as  the  massacre  of  Stockholm — ^excited 
au  undying  hatred  agdnst  Denmark.  Christian  was  now  so  feared 
and  distrusted  in  Denmark  itself  tliat  not  even  the  people  whose 
interests  he  had  furthered  would  interpose  to  prevent  his  down- 
fall. In  1523,  Frederic  L,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holetein,  was 
ma<ie  king.  He  swore  to  grant  no  toleration  to  the  Lutherans. 
But  the  reformed  doctrine,  which  first  established  itself  in  the 
duchies,  where  a  milder  policy  prevailed,  gradually  made  its  way 
into  the  country,  and  in  1526  won  pubhc  recognition  from  the  king 
^  himself.  The  nobles,  who  were  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the 
I'iches  of  the  Church,  favored  the  new  royal  policy.  The  Diet  of 
Odense  in  the  following  year  ordained  that  LutheraniBm  should  be 
tolerated,  and  that  the  prelates  should  look  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
the  pope,  for  ratification  of  their  election.  Although  Frederic  did 
not  deprive  the  bishops  of  their  power,  the  Protestant  doctrine  soon 
gained  the  ascendency.  Upon  his  death,  in  15B3,  the  clergy  made 
an  effort  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  and  refused  to  sanction 
the  election  of  Christian  HI*,  his  son.  At  the  same  time.  Christian 
n.,  who  had  been  deposed  in  1523,  supported  by  the  Ltibeckers, 
attempted  to  regain  the  throne.  Lcibeck  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  many  of  which  Imd  given  Lu- 
theranism  a  hospitable  reception.  There  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  doctrine  had  been  attended  by  the  rise  of  the  democracy* 
The  Lcibeckers  found  that  Denmark  waa  no  longer  disposed  to 
favor  their  commercial  supremacy,  and  therefore  sought  to  raise  to 
the  throne  a  monarch  who  would  be  attached  to  their  interests. 
But  Christian  HI.  soon  overcame  all  his  enemies.  With  his  tri- 
umph the  democratic  movement^  which  had  threatened  to  ally  itself 
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with  the  Reformatioo,  was  siibdue^l  In  Denmark.  Cbrisiian  rebr~ 
ganized  the  ecclesiastical  constitutiou  aud  established  bishopa  and 
Baperiutendents  according  to  the  Lutlieran  system.  As  a  consa^ 
quence  of  this  religious  revolution  Protestantism  was  received  in 
Norway,  which  now  became  a  province  of  DeumarL  It  also  soon 
gained  a  foothold  on  tlje  shores  of  IcelaDid. 

Meanwhile  in  Sweden  a  great  politicid  change,  which  iDTolved 
a  rehgious  revolution*  had  taken  place.  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  young 
noble,  whose  father  had  perished  in  the  massaci'e  of 
Stockholm,  resolved  to  free  his  counti-y  fiom  the  hateful 
yoke  of  tlie  Danes.  The  peasants  rallied  to  his  support.  Town 
after  town  fell  into  his  hands.  When  the  news  of  the  deposition  of 
Christian  II.  reached  Sweden,  Gust^ivus  was  crowned  king.  He 
favored  Lutlieran  ism,  not  so  much  from  deep  religious  convictions 
as  from  a  steady  purpose  to  break  tlown  the  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
racy, which  was  well-nigh  independent.  He  raised  Lutherans  to 
high  offices  in  Church  and  State.  In  all  these  measures  he  was 
obliged  to  act  with  t:aution,  for  the  peasants  who  had  helped  him 
gain  the  throne  were  firmly  attached  to  the  old  Church.  In  1527  a 
crisis  came.  If  the  monarchy  was  to  be  established  on  a  firm  bask, 
it  must  be  pi-ovided  with  sufficient  revenue.  There  was  no  way  to 
obtain  it  but  to  confiscate  the  vast  ivealth  of  the  Church-  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  introduce  the  Reformation  by  the  civil  authority. 
He  proposed  to  the  diet  assembletl  at  Westeras  that  it  should 
put  at  bis  disposal  ecclesiastical  property,  and  should  give  him  the 
ix>wer  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  the  Church.  Liberty  was  also  to 
be  granted  **  for  preachers  to  proclaim  the  pui'e  word  of  God."  He 
sought  to  conciliate  the  nobles  by  allowing  a  large  portion  of  the 
coniiscated  possessions  to  pass  into  their  handa  When  his  pro- 
posals met  with  violent  opposition  he  forthwith  renounced  the 
throne.  Upon  the  news  of  this  step,  terrified  at  the  anarchy 
which  thi'eateocd  the  country,  the  diet  recalled  Gustavus  and  issued 
an  edict  embodying  his  demands.  Protestantism,  which  had  thus 
been  adopted  to  suit  the  political  purposes  of  the  king,  soon  won 
its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Tlie  efibrts  of  John  IIL  (15G8- 
1592),  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  to  bring  back  a  moderate  Cathol* 
icism  proved  a  failure.  By  the  Couocil  of  Upsala,  in  1593,  the 
Augsburg  Confession  was  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  national 
Church. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Bohemia  had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  build 
up   a   national  ChurcL     The  doctrines  of  the  Saxon  reformera_ 
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were  favorably  received,  especially  by  the  Brethren  in  Unity,  a  party 
which  had  arisen  about  the  mifklle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. A  large  portion  of  the  Calistines,  however,  still 
*"^  maintained   their  coDBervative  position.     Nevertheless, 

when  the  SmalcalcHc  War  broke  out,  the  majority  of  the  Utraquiata 
of  both  parties  espoused  the  cause  of  the  elector  and  shared  the 
disasteri  which  followed  his  defeat.  ^lauy  of  them  fled  into  Poland 
and  Prussia,  The  lot  of  those  who  remained  grew  worse  and 
worse^  until,  early  in  the  next  century,  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
or  to  leave  the  coun  try* 

Those  whom  the  early  Hussite  persecutions  had  driven  forth 
from  Bohemia  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spread 
TheEefonaft'  ^^  ^^^  Befonuatioii  la  Poland  and  Prussia.  It  made 
its  way  first  into  East  and  West  Prussia,  the  one  a  fief, 
the  other  a  province,  of  the  now  rapidly  growing  King- 
dom of  Poland.  From  here  it  passed  over  into  Livonia,  which,  in 
the  treaty  of  1561,  was  annexed  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  ad* 
vance  of  the  Reformation  in  these  neighboiing  communities  made 
it  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  Poland  itself,  where  many  burghers 
and  powerful  nobles  regarded  it  with  favor.  There  was  an  increas- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  who 
assembled  in  succeeding  dietSj  to  grant  toleration  to  those  who 
embraced  the  evangehcal  faith.  Tli©  cause  of  reform  was  hindered 
not  so  ranch  by  the  number  of  its  enemies  as  by  the  discord  of  its 
frienda  The  Protestant  party  was  divided  into  the  Calvinista,  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  Unitarians,  the  followers  of  Paustus  Socinus. 
To  heal  these  divisions  was  the  object  to  which  John  \i  Lasco,  a  man 
of  noble  family,  wlio  at  Basel  had  been  intimate  with  Erasmus,  and 
in  England  with  Cranmer,  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He 
had  found  it  impossible  to  introduce  a  Reformation  after  the  Eras- 
mian  type,  and  had  taken  a  more  decided  position  on  the  Protes- 
tant side.  In  1556  he  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  foreign  lands, 
and  labored  until  his  death,  in  1560,  to  promote  unity  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans.  The  Reformation  had  in  the  meantime 
become  firmly  established.  But,  although  equal  rights  were  by 
royid  authority  guaranteed  to  all  churches  in  the  kingdom,  the  fate 
of  Protestantism  depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the  nobles. 
These  the  Jesuits  sought  to  win  over.  To  their  infiuence,  as  well 
as  to  the  dissensions  of  the  Protestants,  the  GathoUo  reaction  was 
indebted  for  its  great  success  in  Poland. 

Tlie  Protestant  movement  extended  into  Hungary  through  the 
influence  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  WaldenseSj  some  of 
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whom  aettled  there,  and  of  Hungarian  fitudeuts  who  brought  back 
from  WitteDberg  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Meknch- 
tion  In  Hon-    thon.     Th©  civil  wars  which  broke  out  upon  the  death 
**'^'  of  Louia  n,  in  1526,  necessitated  the  practice  of  tolera- 

tion hy  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  John  of  Zfipol^'a,  the  rival  aspir* 
anta  for  the  throne.  The  evaegelical  doctrines  spreail  among  the 
people  silently  and  with  great  rapidity.  But  here,  as  in  Poland, 
tlie  Protestanta  were  divided  into  contending  sects,  especially 
upon  the  question  of  the  Sacrament.  The  parties  of  Lvither, 
Zwingli,  and  Calvin  had  each  of  them  a  set  of  adherents.  Not- 
withstanding these  troubles,  however.  Protestantism  continued  to 
gain  ground  ^mtil  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  when,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  a  strong  CathoHc  reaction  set  in. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg, 
Charles  V,  was  compelled  by  hie  wars  with  the  Turks  and  with 
,^        .     Francis  I.  to  leave  the  Protestants  undisturbed.    Neither 

Pfogren  oi 

proiArt^ikm  the  opposition  of  its  eneoiies  nor  the  mia taken  zeal  of  its 

In  0«naftji]r> 

pretended  friends  could  check  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Beformation.  The  wild  excesses  of  the  Anabaptist  communists  at 
Mdnater,  with  whom  the  Lutherans  had  no  sympathy^  were  quickly 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  neighboring  Cathohc  princes.  The  armed 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Duke  of  Wtlrtemberg  estabUahed  Prot- 
estantism in  the  heart  of  Southern  Germany.  The  league  of 
SmaJcald  was  now  extended  by  the  accession  of  princes  and  citie^ 
T&fl  Ofcthouo  ^*''™®^^  ^^  ^^^  growing  strength  of  the  Lutheran  party, 
i^ne*         the  CathoUcs  united,  ostensibly  for  mutual  defence,  in 

the  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg.  The  emperor,  %vha 
needed  the  military  support  of  the  Protestants  in  order  to  bring 
his  wars  to  a  successful  issue,  was  anxious  to  heal  the  ecclesiastic 
eal  schism  which  divided  Germany.  The  most  notable  attempt 
Dfcc  «id  coa-  ^^^^  ^™^  made  to  do  this  wtm  at  the  Diet  and  Confer* 
terenoo  of       ence  of  Katiabon  in  1541.     The  moderate  men  of  both 

parties  met  here  to  formulate  articles  of  concord.  The 
Lutherans  were  represented  by  Melanchthoo,  the  emperor  by  Grop- 
per  and  Pflug,  the  pope  by  Cardinal  Contarini,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church,  In  the*conference 
an  actual  agreement  was  reached  on  what  were  esteemed  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith — the  nature  of  man,  origi- 
nal sin,  redemption,  and  justiB cation.  The  differences  on  the  sao- 
rament  and  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  remained  to  be  adjusted. 
But  all  further  effbrls  at  concord  were  st^)ppeJ  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  king,  and  by  the  feai's  of  the  pope  on  the  one  Har^d 
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aDd  of  Luther  aad  the  Elector  of  Saxon j  on  tbe  other.  The  fK^lioj 
of  recoociliation  had  failed,  but  the  emperor  could  not  resort  to 
force  aa  long  aa  he  was  entangled  in  foreign  wars.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  sanction  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  and  await  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  crush  the  Protestant  party.  Meanwhile  the 
Reformation  had  advanced  on  every  side.  It  was  established  in 
Brandenburg,  ducal  Saxony,  and  in  Brunswick,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  duke  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
It  gained  adherents  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Even  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  Elector  of  Cologne  took  measures  for  its  adoption  in  his  domin- 
iona 

But  the  Protestant  party  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions*  The 
cities  complained  of  the  arbiti-ary  proceedings  of  the  princes..  Buke 
niTifiioii  Maurice,  of  Saxony,  was  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of 
HinoQg  prot-  war  with  the  elector,  ajid  finally*  in  1542,  abandoned  the 
League  of  Smalcald*  Thus,  with  weakened  forces,  the 
Protestants  were  obliged  to  contend  against  the  emperor,  who, 
having  made  peace,  in  1544,  with  Francis  L,  found  his  hands  free 
to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Nevertheless,  they  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  the  pope  had  at  length 
been  persuaded  to  summon.  Charles  stiU  continued,  by  new  pro- 
posals of  union,  to  blind  them  to  his  real  intentions.  Meanwhile 
he  wou  over  ilauiice  of  S^ixony,  whose  desire  for  the  title  and 
territories  of  the  elector  was  much  stronger  than  his  religious  con- 
victions. The  emperor  professed  to  attack  the  two  leaders  of  tho 
Smalcaldic  League — the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse— not 
as  Protestants,  but  as  disturbers  of  tbe  peace  of  the  empire. 

While  the  time  for  the  momentous  struggle  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing near,  Luther  died  (February  18,  1546).  His  last  days  were 
LMtdAjiof  ^^^1  of  weariness  and  suffering.  He  took  dark  views  of 
Luther.  ||jg  ft'{volity  and  wickedness  of  the  times,  but  his  sublime 
faith  in  God  and  las  assurance  of  the  final  victory  of  the  truth 
never  left  him.  His  dogmatism  became  more  boisterous  in  the 
battles  which  he  waged,  and  in  the  days  of  ill-health  and  advancing 
age.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  relations  with  Melanch- 
thon  were  pfu-tially  clouded  by  theological  differences.  Melanch- 
thon  modified  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  gradually  came 
lo  believe  that  the  will  has  a  co-ordinate  agency  in  conversion.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Sacrament,  Ukewise,  he  was  inclined  to  hold  the 
view  midway  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  which  Calvin  advocated 
— ^that  Christ  is  really  received  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  spirit- 
uallj,  and  by  the  believer  alone*     Although  Melaochtiion  lived  in 
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daily  fear  that  these  cbangee  of  opinion  would  provoke  an  outburst 
of  the  reformer's  passionate  nature,  he  never  lost  his  respect  and 
regard  for  Luther  as  a  devout  and  heroic  man,  endowed  with  noble 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  Kor  did  Luther  ever  cease  to  love  his 
younger  associate.  No  one  will  question  that  Luther,  not%vith- 
standing  his  faults  and  defects,  has  been  a  great  power  in  the  hia^ 
tory  of  the  world.  No  one  doubts  that  he  was  a  bom  leader  of 
men.  The  ori^nality  of  thought  and  virility  of  expression  ;  the 
insight  into  the  deep  things  of  the  Kpirit ;  the  vein  of  humor  that 
mingles  itself^  unbidden,  vdih  the  most  profound  and  serious  reflec- 
tion; the  play  of  imagination— these  qualitiea,  which  characterize 
the  utterances  of  Luther,  constitute  an  unfailing  charra.  One  who 
was  himself  a  poet,  Coleridge,  has  said  of  him  :  **  He  was  a  poet, 
indeed,  as  great  a  poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country*  •  but 
poetic  images  were  so  vivid  that  they  mastered  the  poets  own 
mind  ;"  *'  Luther  did  not  write,  he  acted  poems."  Of  his  profound 
influence  over  the  German  people,  no  one  has  spoken  more  im- 
pressively than  the  most  accomplished  of  the  modern  German 
school  of  Catholic  theologians,  the  chief  of  the  Old  Catholics,  Dr. 
DoUinger.  This  life-long  opponent  of  Protestantism  dwells  on 
Luthers  complete  comprehension  of  the  German  nature  :  "Heart 
and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in  his  hand  like  the  lyre  in  the 
hand  of  the  musician/*  He  speaks  of  Luther's  irresistible  elo- 
quence,  which  carried  everything  before  it  **  Even  those  Ger- 
mans," he  adds,  "  who  abhon-ed  hira  as  the  principal  heretic  and 
seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot  escape  ;  they  must  discourse  with 
his  words,  they  must  think  with  his  thoughts,** 

The  Smalcaldic  War,  w^hich  broke  out  in  1546,  resulted,  through 
the  bad  generalship  of  the  elector,  in  disaster.  The  elector  himself 
Yhf  smsJc*!^  ^^  captured  in  1547,  at  the  battle  of  Mdhlberg,  and  the 
die  w«,  landgrave  was  soon  after  obhged  to  submit  But  the 
triumph  of  the  emperor  was  impaired  by  his  quarrel  with  Pope 
Paul  HL  It  was  the  plan  of  Charles  to  subject  the  Protestants  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  to  allay  their  discontent  by  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  external  reforma  In  his  attempt  to  carry  out 
tliis  purpose  he  promulgated  a  provisional  scheme,  called  the  Aiig9- 
Tti<^  AniTihuiB  ^urg  Interim,  But  he  could  look  neither  to  the  pope 
Interim.  j^^^  ^^  |.|^^  Council  of  Trent  for  the  co-operation  which 
was  neceBsary  to  complete  the  work.  In  spite  of  hia  repeated  re- 
monstrances, the  council  had  first  proceeded  not  to  measures  of 
reform,  but  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  upon  the  Protestant 
doctrines.     Paul,  in  order  still  further  to  embarrass  the  empeiK>r. 
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whose  absolute  triumph  might  endanger  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy  in  Itdj,  tranHferreil  Hie  council  to  Bologna,  and  withdrew 
the  pupal  troops  from  the  army  of  CharlcB  just  before  the  cnsiB 
of  the  conHict  in  Germany*  He  then  began  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  king.  Not  only  the  pope,  but  also  zealous  Catholics 
everywhere,  regarded  the  emperor's  ecclesiastic al  measures  in  Ger- 
many as  an  encroacliment  on  the  rights  of  the  Church.  Mean- 
while the  Germans  themselves  were  angered  to  see  their  counti'y 
treated  as  conquered  teiTitory.  Those  who  refused  to  adopt  the 
Augsburg  Interim  were  reduced  to  submission  by  Spanish  troops. 
In  Nortliem  Germany  alone  was  it  generally  withstood.  The  city 
of  Magdeburg,  which  was  the  centre  of  this  resistance,  was  besieged 
by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  imperial  ban 
had  been  committed.  In  his  o'wn  ttiritories  the  duke  introduced  the 
Leipsic  Interim,  a  modified  form  of  the  one  drawn  up  at  Augs* 
burg.  The  accession  of  Julius  in.»  who  was  favorable  to  Charles, 
and  his  reassembling  of  the  Council  at  Trent^  seemed  to  promise 
the  emperor  that  success  which  bad  so  long  eluded  him.  But 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  sky*  The  Turks  had  kindled  anew 
the  flames  of  war  in  Hungary,  and  the  French  king,  Henrj'  IL,  was 
uniting  with  the  enemies  of  Charles  in  Italy.  The  German  princes 
wei'e  jealous  of  the  favor  shown  to  Spanish  advisers,  and  were  en- 
raged at  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  troops.  Maurice  was 
Mimjiceat-  disconteuted  with  the  result  of  his  duplicity.  He  had 
tockn ch*rie«.  ^^^  ^Q^  ^^^^  |.|^g  territories  which  he  coveted,  but  he  had 
alao  won  the  hatred  of  those  whose  cause  he  had  betrayed,  and 
who  looked  on  him  as  another  Judas.  He  was  chagrined  to  find 
that  he  did  not  possess  influence  enough  with  the  emperor  to  pro* 
cure  the  release  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The 
insults  which  he  had  to  eudure  from  the  Spaniards  still  further 
embittered  his  feelinga  He  now  resolved  to  rescue  Germany  from 
the  oppressor,  into  whose  hands  he  had  himself  delivered  her. 
Using  the  siege  of  ^lagdeburg  as  a  cover  for  his  operations,  he  laid 
his  plans  with  profound  secrecy.  He  suddenly  marched  southward, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced  Charles  to  fly  in  haste  from  Innspruck. 
The  captive  princes  were  released  and  the  Protestants  were  granted 
equal  rights  until  the  differences  should  be  settled  by  a  national 
assembly  or  a  general  council.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1555, 
The  Pemce  of  ^^^  rcligious  peace  was  concluded.  It  embodied  the 
AiiK»bttrg.  celebrated  maxim,  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio — the  religion 
o'  the  people  is  to  be  that  of  their  prince.  To  this  was  added 
■      ne  Ecclesiastical   Reservation,  which   pi'ovided   that  if  a  prinoe 
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of  the  Church  became  a  FroteBtant  he  should  reeign  his  see.  In 
return  for  this  coDcessioD  to  the  Catholics  it  was  ordained  that 

Protestants  were  to  enjoy  toleration  in  the  dominions  of  ecclesiad* 
tical  princes.  In  the  terms  of  this  peace  were  the  seeds  of  that 
strife  which  was  to  distract  Germany  for  generations  to  comeu  For 
a  time  it  did  not  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The 
complete  failure  of  his  efforts  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  German 
Church,  or  to  crush  the  Protestant  party,  was  a  great  blow  to 
Charles.  He  refused  personally  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  the  peace.  After  he  had  laid  aside  the  cares  of  the 
empire,  and  had  retired  to  the  Convent  of  ¥uste,  he  expressed 
regret  that  he  allowed  the  man  who  stirred  up  all  the  commotion 
to  depart  in  peace  from  the  Diet  of  Worms* 


CHAPTER  m. 


JOHPT  CALTm  AND  THE  GENEVAN  REFORMATION. 


Luther  had  firmly  established  the  Keformation  in  Germany,  and 
Zwingli  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  Csppel,  before  John  Calvin  began 
Ei^fijtiffiof  to  write  the  *' Institutes,"  and  to  set  in  order  the  affairs 
cmirin.  ^f  GeucYa,     CaiviB  belonged  to  the  second  generation 

of  reformers,  whose  work  it  was  to  unfold  niore  clearly  and  more 
^stematically  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  He  was  a  French- 
man, and  was  born  in  the  year  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy.  In  his 
youth  he  had  no  experience  of  the  rough  con:^ct  with  penury  which 
many  of  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  were  obliged  to  anderga 
His  father  8  position  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  lordship  of  Noyon  and 
secretary  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  nobility,  was  a  source  of  temporal  advantage  to  the 
son.  He  was  educated  with  the  children  of  the  noble  family  of 
Momraor,  and  when  but  twelve  yeara  of  age  was  appointed  to  a 
chaplaincy  with  revenues  sufficient  for  his  support  To  this  bene- 
fice another  was  added  a  few  years  later.  At  the  outset  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  priesthood*  At  Paris,  whither  he  was  sent  to  pursue 
his  studies,  he  became  distinguished  for  his  uncommon  inteUectual 
powers  and  for  a  certain  strict  and  severe  tone  of  character.  He 
had  not  been  there  long,  however,  when  his  father,  from  ambiticus 
motives,  changed  his  plans  and  determined  to  qualify  him  for  tbs 
profession  of  a  jurist.    He  acconlingjy  went  to  Orleans  and  Bourgefli 
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iiiitl  attended  the  lectures  of  celebrated  doctors  of  the  law.  He  un- 
der mined  his  naturally  weak  constitution  by  working  far  into  tho 
iiiglit,  arranging  and  digesting  wbat  he  had  heard  during  the  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  would  awake  to  go  over  in  Mb  mind 
what  he  had  thus  reduced  to  order.  He  attained  such  proficiency 
in  legal  studies  that  frequently,  when  the  professors  were  absent,  he^ 
was  invited  to  take  their  place.  At  the  same  time,  influenced  by  a 
relative,  Peter  OlivL'tan,  who  became  the  first  Protestant  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  began  to  direct  liis  attention  to  the 
Scriptures.  His  mind  w*as  still  more  prepared  to  receive  the  teach- 
ings of  Piotestantism  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original,  undertaken  at  the  eai-nest  Bolicitation  of  hia  Greek  profes* 
sor,  Melchior  Wolmar.  But  in  his  first  publication,  an  annotated 
edition  of  Seneca's  treatise  on  *'  Clemency/'  he  appeared  not  as  a 
reformer  but  as  a  cultivated  humanist,  displaying  much  anxiety  that 
his  book  should  find  a  ready  sale.  Not  long  after  the  issue  of  this 
lutooover-  book,  his  "  suddeu  conversion/'  to  use  his  own  words, 
*"*•  took  place.     His  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  and  of  the 

ideal  excellence  of  the  divine  law  was  so  strong  that  his  sins  and 
errors  seemed  like  a  deep  abyss  in  which  he  was  weltering. 
Neither  the  penances  nor  the  consolations  of  the  Church  were  of 
any  avail.  He  must  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Gbd^  he  must 
enter  by  faith  into  the  fellowship  of  ChrisLi  Calvin's  whole  soul 
was  now  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  his  other  pursuits,  nor  did  he  purpose  to  enter  upon 
the  active  career  of  a  reformer.  He  preferred  to  pursue  his  studies 
ID  seclusion*  But  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Paris  than  he  be- 
came a  recognized  leader  of  the  Protestants,  sought  out  by  all  who 
desired  religious  counsel  and  instruction.  Persecution  soon  broke 
Hb  eriiir  ^P  ^^^  Httlc  compauy.  Calvin*s  fi-iend,  Nicholas  Cop,  the 
from  Turin,  ncwly  elected  rector  of  the  university,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress clearly  set  forth  the  central  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  His 
orthoiloi  hearers  were  astounded.  The  doctors  of  theology  and 
the  Franciscans  set  to  work  to  bring  Cop,  as  well  as  Calvin — who,  it 
soon  appeared,  was  the  real  author  of  the  address^— to  punishment ; 
but  both  est^taped  inym  the  city.  Calvin  now  visited  Bi^^arn,  where,  at 
the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navaixe,  the  sister  of  Francis  L,  be  met 
the  aged  Lefevre,  who,  although  he  never  renounced  the  old  Church, 
is  entitled  to  be  called  the  father  of  French  Protestantism.  Hav- 
ing given  up  his  benefices,  which  hia  consciencfe  would  no  longer 
allow  him  to  retain,  he  returned  to  Paris,  only  to  be  driven  out  again 
b    by  the  fierce  persecution  which  the  Imprudent  zeal  of  the  reform- 
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ers  in  poBting  placards  agaioBt  the  mass  drew  down  upon  them. 
He  passed  through  Stress  burg,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Bucer,  and  dwelt  for  a  time  in  BaseL  Here  he  found  the  retire- 
ment which  he  so  much  prized.  But  he  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
sorrows  of  his  brethren  in  France,  The  king  had  begtm  the  perm- 
cutions  which  darkened  the  later  years  of  hia  reign.  In  order  to 
allay  the  anger  of  the  German  Luthei-ans  at  the  cruel  treatment  of 
their  fellow-reform  era,  ho  accused  the  French  Protestants  of  all  the 
lawless  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptist  sectaries.  To  prove  to  Francis 
the  falsity  of  these  charges,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  doctrine,  formed  a  pai't  of  Calvin's  object  in 
Ti»*'iiwti-  ^^ting  the  '*  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  In 
ttit««."  jiia  dedication  to  Francia  he  vindicated  the  cause  of  the 

king's  oppressed  subjects,  concluding  with  these  words;  "But  if 
your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  vnih  the  whispers  of  the  malevolent 
as  t^  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  accused  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  if  those  outrageous  furies,  with  your  connivance,  continue  to 
persecute  with  imprisonment,  scourgea,  tortures,  confiscations,  and 
flames,  we  shall  indeed,  like  sheep  destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  re- 
duced  to  the  greatest  extremities.  Yet  shall  we  in  patience  pos- 
sess our  souls,  and  wait  for  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  in  time  appear,  and  show  itself  armed  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  poor  from  their  affliction,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  their  despisera,  who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  security.  May 
the  Lord,  the  King  of  kings,  estabhsh  your  throne  with  righteous 
ness  and  your  kingdom  with  equity  !  "  This  remarkable  work  vtb^ 
the  production  of  a  young  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  "  Institutes  **  were  not  only  a  contribution  to  theology,  but 
also  to  literature.  By  the  dignified  and  forcible  style  in  whidh  they 
chM»ctcri»-  ^^^^  T^Titten,  they  exercised  a  profound  influence  in  shap- 
tic3t  of  Cftivin.  ijjg  motlem  French  prose.  The  Latin  edition  is  also 
distinguished  for  the  classical  purity  of  its  language.  Calvin  was 
an  exact  and  finished  scholar.  His  words  did  not  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people  as  did  those  of  Luther,  He  was  more  of  a 
patrician  in  his  culture  and  temper,  and  addressed  the  liigher  and 
more  educated  class.  It  was  mainly  through  otliers  that  his  influ- 
ence reached  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  The  work  which  his  **  In* 
stitutea  "  did  for  the  Beformation  was  to  reduce  its  doctrinal  ideas 
to  a  systematic  form.  Hitherto  a  brief  and  incomplete  treatise  by 
Melanchthon  was  the  only  manual  to  which  those  who  sympathizetl 
with  the  new  doctrine  could  resort  for  inatruction.  Calvin  was 
well  qualified  for  the  peculiar  task  which  was  set  before  him.     Ho 
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had  a  well-trained,  logical  mind,  disciplined  by  legal  stmliea,  and 
lie  liad  that  genius  for  organization  for  which  the  French  nation  is 
distinguished.  He  was  unlike  the  other  great  reformera  in  the  fact 
that  Ilia  opinions  undeovent  no  change  from  the  time  of  his  coti- 
version  until  his  death.  The  "  Institutes,'*  though  much  enlarged 
ID  subsequent  editions,  preserved  fully  the  identity  of  their  earliest 
teachings.  Their  pre-eminent  valuo  was  immediately  recognized, 
not  only  bj  the  friends  of  Protestantism,  but  also  by  its  enemies* 
who  called  the  book  "  The  Koran  of  the  Heretics."  In  Calvin's 
wstem  the  Bible  is  the  sole  standard  of  doctrine.  The 
Spu'it  of  God  givi?s  an  insight  into  what  is  there  set 
forth,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  Calvin  never 
lost  his  reverence  for  the  Church  ;  not  the  Church  over  which  the 
Roman  hierarchy  ruled,  but  the  Church  which  is  established  after 
the  model  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  is  known  by  the  right 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  teaching  of  the  Word^ 
He  who  withdraws  from  this  community  cuts  himself  ofif  from 
Christ  Within  this  body  is  the  Church  invisible,  composed  of  tlio 
elect,  or  all  true  believers.  What  has  been  deemed  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  Calvin's  system,  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  is  a  point 
upon  which  his  views  were  at  first  shared  by  the  other  reformers. 
They  all  maintained  the  Augustinian  theology,  in  opposition  to 
Pelagian  ism,  which  in  their  minds  was  connected  with  the  errors  of 
the  mediaeval  system,  and  especially  with  the  doctrine  of  merit 
But  Calvin  continued  to  emphasize  this  idea  after  others  had 
allowed  it  to  retreat  into  the  background.  In  this  peculiarity  he 
was  influenced  not  only  by  his  deep  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  God, 
but  by  his  concern  for  the  practical  interests  of  religion.  |  He  be- 
lieved all  men  to  be  in  such  complete  bondage  to  sin  that  God 
alone  can  save  them.  According  to  Augustine,  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
the  race  was  involved  in  a  common  catastrophe.  The  will  of  man 
is  free  to  sin,  but  utterly  unable  to  become  holy.  All  men  are 
justly  under  condemnation  and  objects  of  God  s  wrath.  A  part  of 
them  he  elects  to  eternal  life  ;  the  others  he  leaves  to  suffer  the 
righteous  penalty  of  the  broken  law.  Id  the  '* Institutes"  Calvin 
went  further.  He  appears  to  declare  that  even  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree,  the  effect  of  divine  agency. 
In  his  later  writings,  however,  he  moderates  his  expressions  on  this 
point,  and  confines  himself  to  tlie  assertion  of  a  permissive  decree. 
In  election  Calvin  saw  a  work  of  God  s  grace  which  gave  security 
against  the  assaults  of  temptation  Uulike  Augustine  and  Luther, 
he  held  that  the  true  believer  can  never  fall  away.  Notwithstaod- 
Sl 
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ing  the  fact  that  he  emphasized  maii*a  inability  to  do  right,  he 
affirmed  in  the  Btrongest  terms  his  moral  and  responsible  nature* 
The  mysteries  of  predestination  and  election  he  did  not  pretend  to 
fathom.  He  believed  that  for  every  decree  of  the  Almighty  there 
were  reasons  both  wise  and  good,  though  hidden  from  the  mind 
of  man. 

Calvin  was  not  only  a  theologian  but  a  commentator.  If  Me- 
lanchthon  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestant  exegesis,  Calvin  Jid 
c*iTin'«  Com-  iiiuch  to  build  up  the  edifice.  His  preference  for  this 
mentAiioft.  ^^^.^  q|  gchohu^lv  labor  wiis  justified  by  the  clearness. 
thoroughness,  and  conciseness  of  the  results*  He  was  candid  and 
manly  in  the  discussion  of  a  passage.  He  never  evaded  difilcultiea^ 
but  grappled  with  them.  Luther  was  the  translator,  but  Calvin 
the  interpreter,  of  the  Word,  As  a  practical  reformer,  Calvin  was 
BO  rash  iconoclast  "Wliile  he  would  sweep  away  the  comiptiona 
which  had  grown  up  through  the  influence  of  medi.-^val  super- 
stition, he  would  have  everything  done  in  order,  and  would  not 
yield  to  whims  or  to  the  outcries  of  fanatics. 

In  all  the  activities  of  his  life  certain  marked  traits  of  character 
were  manifest     The  intensity  of  his  convictions  induced  a  lack  of 

^ ,         patience  with  dissent     Even  hia  letters  to  hia  friends 

u«itfl  ot  were  not  free  from  a  censonons  tone  which  threatened 
to  alienate  from  him  men  of  so  mild  a  nature  as  Me- 
lanchihon,  Hia  natural  irritability  was  increased  by  his  physical 
Bufferings,  and  by  the  multitude  of  cares  which  continually  crowded 
upon  him.  Sometimes  **  tbe  wild  beast  of  his  anger,"  to  use  hia 
own  expression  respecting  himself,  raged  without  conti-oL  Thei'e 
was  in  Galvin'a  piety  a  large  infusion  of  the  Old  Testament  spirit 
It  was  an  absorbing  dm  with  him  to  exalt  the  kw  of  God,  and  to 
bring  hia  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others,  to  bring  Church  and 
State,  into  subjection  to  it*  Whatever  aeemed  to  cast  dishonor  upon 
the  Almighty,  as,  for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  truth,  he  felt 
bound  to  meet  with  a  pitiless  hostility.  Such  a  man  was  liable  U> 
mistake  his  own  resentful  feelings  towards  an  opponent  for  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Gbd.  Calvin  did  not  touch  human  life  at  so  many 
points  as  did  Luther,  He  did  not  possess  that  sympathy  with 
nature  which  was  a  perpetual  aolace  to  the  Saxon  reformer.  Al* 
though  he  lived  for  years  in  tbe  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world,  his  writlDgs  contain  little,  if  anything,  suggested  by 
it  He  was  engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  spiritual  conflict 
Forgetful  of  his  bodily  suffering,  of  his  physical  timidity,  of  his  love 
for  seclusion  and  for  the  quiet  pdrsuita  of  a  scholar,  he  plunged 
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into  tbe  tm*moO  of  the  Genetan  Beformation,  and  into  the  still 
more  momeDtous  stniggle  of  Proteatantism  in  France  and  m  the 
other  countries  of  the  West  It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  his  death, 
the  senate  of  Geneva,  irhich  knew  how  diainterest^jd,  resolute,  fear- 
leas  he  had  been,  spoke  of  "  the  majeaty  '*  of  his  character. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  **  Institutes  "  Calvin  visited 
Italy  and  remained  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  the  accomplished 
Tins  BefOTTOft-  I^'i^^li^sa  of  Ferrara,  the  daughter  of  Loms  XXL  of 
ti«ii  Id  o«i-  France,  and  the  protector  of  the  Protestants*  Oo  his 
way  back  to  Basel  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  Gen- 
eva. It  was  while  he  was  stopping  there  for  tiie  night,  expecting  on 
the  following  morning  to  continue  his  journey  to  Basel,  that  the 
event  occurred  which  changed  the  course  of  his  life* 

After  the  battle  of  Cappel,  the  Forest  cantons  had  been  busy 
driving  Protestantism  out  of  those  districts  which  were  not  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  citiea  It  had,  however,  maintained 
itself  in  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Berne,  and  had  recently  become  estab- 
lished in  Geneva.  After  a  long  stniggle  with  their  bishop  and 
with  Ms  ally,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Gene%'ese  had,  with  the  aid 
of  Berne  and  Freiburg,  achieved  a  political  independence.  In 
Vnni  1532,   William   Fare!,   a   bold   and  powerful   preacher, 

1489-1666.  ^g  ^g|i  g^g  jjj^  earnest  reformer,  came  to  the  city.  Like 
Calvio,  he  had  been  driven  out  of  France,  his  native  country,  hy 
persecution.  His  immoderate  zeal  often  put  his  life  in  imminent 
peril.  On  one  occasion  he  snatched  the  relics  from  the  hand  of  a 
priest  in  a  procession  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent  river.  He 
was  at  first  driven  away  from  Geneva,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
bursting  of  a  gun  which  was  fired  at  him.  But  the  influence  of 
Berne  began  to  be  felt  in  that  city.  Farel  retm*ned,  and  this  iin% 
triumphed  over  his  enemies.  Protestantism  was  established  by  vote 
of  the  citizens.  All  the  Church  festivals  except  Sunday  were  abol- 
ished, and  various  amusements,  such  as  dancing  and  masquerades, 
were  forbidden.  The  people  took  a  solemn  oath  to  Uve  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  gospel.  But  a  pleasure -loving  and  even  Keen- 
tious  town  could  not  easily  be  brought  under  such  strict  discipline. 
Signs  of  discontent  speedily  manifested  themselvea  A  strong 
party  arose  which  clamored  for  the  ancient  customs  and  the  former 
liberty.  Geneva  was  torn  by  intestine  strife,  when,  on  August  6, 
1536,  Galvin  arrived  there.  Farel,  having  heard  of  his  presence, 
visited  him,  and  besought  him  to  remain  and  assist  him  in  hia 
work  But  Calvin  pleaded  his  devotion  to  the  more  retired  pur- 
suits of  a  scholar.     The  ardent  reformer^  finding  persuasion  of 
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BO  avftil,  told  him  that  he  might  put  forward  his  studies  as  a  pre- 
text, but  that  the  curse  of  God  would  light  on  him  if  he  refused 
to  engage  in  hia  work.  Calviti  waa  terror-stricken  at  these  words, 
Bpoken  with  the  fervor  of  a  prophet     He  felt  as  if  the  haud  of  the 

Almighty  hnd  been  stretched  out  of  heaven  and  laid 
hi*  work  at     upoH  him.      Such   a  sunmions  he  dared  not  disobej. 

His  lahors  began  im mediately,  A  catechism  was  com- 
posed for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  The  bimds  of  disctpliDe 
were  drawn  stiU  more  tightly  about  a  comumuity  ah-eady  rebel- 
lious. The  people  were  forbidden  to  wear  vain  ornaments,  or  to 
engage  in  obnoxious  sporta  Tlie  Libertines,  as  the  party  wliich  op- 
posed these  innovations  was  called,  soon  gained  the  upper  hand. 
Calvin  and  his  associates  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  citizens,  and  even  with  the  government  itself.  Hav- 
ing preached  on  Easter  Sunday  (1538)  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 

of  the  magistrates,  and  having  also  refused  to  adminis- 
»r  tb*  pnmch^  tev  the  Sacrament,  they  were  banished  from  the  city. 

Calviu  went  to  Strassburg.  His  joy  at  being  delivered 
from  the  troubles  which  beset  his  work  at  Geneva  and  in  finding 
himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  Lis  studies  was  greater,  he  says,  thaji 
under  the  circumstances  was  becoming.  But  in  Strassburg,  Bucer 
urged  him  to  take  charge  of  a  church  of  French  refugees.  Here. 
again,  it  was  not  entreaties,  but  a  prophetic  warning,  drawn  from 
the  life  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  which  conquered  hia  reluctance. 
During  the  three  years  which  he  spent  away  from  Geneva  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  of  the  Saxon  theologians.  He  did  not 
meet  Luther^  whom  he  held  in  high  honor,  but  with  Melanchthon 
be  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  they  were  separated  by 
death.  Melanchthon  gradually  came  over  to  his  view  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  never  to  his  doctrine  of  predestination.  When  Bolsec 
was  arrested  for  preaching  against  this  doctrine,  Melanchthon 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  they  had  thrown  a  man  into  prison  in  Gen- 
eva for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.  Calviuj  notwithstanding  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  temperament,  formed  strong  attachmenta  He 
cherished  a  tender  regard  for  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Strassburg,  and  was  intimate  with  Fare!  and  with  Viret,  another  of 
the  Genevan  ministers,  Be^a  loved  him  as  a  father.  Galvin*8  r»> 
lations  with  the  followers  of  Zwingli  were  for  a  time  unsettled. 
Tliey  at  first  suspected  him  of  trying  to  bring  in  the  Lutheran  doe- 
trine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  view  of  predestination  was  ako 
distasteful  to  them,  for  Zwingli 's  opinions  on  this  subject  were  sim* 
ply  speculative.     It  was  with  difiiculty  that  Calvin  succeeded  i& 
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allaying  their  fear8»  and  in  bringing  about  a  union  by  the  accept* 
ance  of  common  formularies. 

Quiet  was  not  restored  to  Geneva  by  the  banishment  of  the 
preachers  Scenes  of  violence  and  licentiousness  became  frequent. 
The  Catholics  were  at  work  endeavoring  to  restore  the 
old  religion.  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras, 
addressed  to  the  senate  a  flattering  letter  to  urge  them  to  return 
to  the  fold  of  the  Boman  Church.  To  this  document  Calvin  replied 
in  so  masterly  a  way  that  the  city  looked  again  for  help  to  ib 
banished  preacher.  Deputies  were  sent  to  persuade  him  to  return. 
They  followed  him  from  Strassburg  to  Worms.  To  their  enti*eatiea 
he  answered  more  in  tears  than  in  words*  At  length  he 
yielded,  and  once  more  took  up  his  abode  in  Geneva, 
there  to  live  for  the  remamder  of  his  days. 

tfnder  his  influence  a  new  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  was 
created.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
cbuichuid  Church,  to  carry  out  its  requirements,  and  to  infiict 
^***«-  temporal  penalties  on  those  who  disobeyed   its  rules. 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consistory,  which 
was  composed  of  uix  clergymen  and  twelve  laj^men.  It  exercised  a 
moral  censorahip  over  every  person  in  the  city.  The  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  alike  subject  to  its  inflexible  laws. 
It  possessed  the  power  of  excommunication  ;  and  excommunication, 
if  it  continued  beyond  a  certain  time,  was  followed  by  civil  penalties. 
The  preachers  of  the  Genevan  Church  were  chosen  with  gi*eat  care 
by  the  ministers  already  in  office,  the  congregation,  however,  having 
a  veto  power.  They  formed  the  "  Venenible  Company,**  and,  in 
order  that  a  high  standard  of  professional  service  might  be  mahi- 
tainedy  met  together  once  a  month  lor  mutual  censure. 

Calvin's  work  in  Geneva  was  not  confined  to  the  aiTangement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  respect  which  the  citizens  enter- 
CoDflict  o£  tained  for  him  gave  him  a  controlUng  influence  in  the 
P*^"^  framing  of  the  civil  laws.     Although  he  was  well  qualified 

for  this  task  by  his  legal  training  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  his 
measures  were  conceived  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  theo- 
cracy. Not  only  profanenesa  and  drunkenness,  but  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  the  teaching  of  divergent  theological  doctrines,  were 
severely  punished.  Nor  was  this  all  Trifling  offences  were  visited 
with  severe  penalties-  It  was  impossible  that  a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  should  rest  content  under|sueh  stiingent  discipline 
and  such  stem  enactments.  The  elements  of  disafi'ection  disclosed 
themaelves  soon  after  Calvtu^s  return.     His  chief  opponents,  ai 
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before,  were  the  Libertines.  Tliey  were  compoaeil  of  two  parties,  tlie 
SpirihialSj  a  pautheiBtic  sect^  which  aiiioug  other  things  advocated  a 
lax  marriage  relation  akin  to  modern  **  Free  Love/'  and  thePatiiota. 
These  were  jealous  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  flocked  to  the  citj,  and 
they  were  anxioua  to  restore  to  the  people  the  power  which,  under 
Calvin's  influence,  was  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  select 
number  of  magistrates.  But  the  prosperity  which  the  new  order 
of  things  brought  to  the  industrious,  law-nbiding  citizens,  raised 
up  for  Calvin  many  supporters.  The  numbers  of  this  pi*rty  were 
swelled  by  the  foreign  immigrantB,  many  of  whom  were  admitted 
to  eitizenBhip.  The  conflict  was  long  and  bitter.  The  membei^ 
of  the  Libeiiine  faction  endeavored  to  intimidate  Calvin.  They 
fired  guns  under  his  windows  at  night ;  they  set  dogs  on  him 
in  the  street  No  device  was  left  untiied  to  break  down  his  deter- 
mination, but  all  in  vain. 

In  a  commonwealth  based  on  such  principles  as  was  that  of 
deneva,  it  was  inevitable  that  outspoken  religiou»  dissent  should  be 
flnrpmwirinii  suppressed  by  force*  The  modera  idea  of  the  limited 
of  lUtMnL  function  of  the  state  had  not  yet  arisen.  In  the  system 
which  had  ruled  the  world  for  centuri^  heresy  was  considered  a 
crime  which  the  civil  authority  wan  bound  to  punish.  The  Old 
Testament  Hieocratic  view  was  held  to  be  still  applicable  to  civil 
eodety*  Although  there  were  occasional  pleas  put  forth  by  the  re- 
formers for  toleration,  their  general  position  is  clearly  defined  in 
the  words  of  Calvin:  **  Seeing  that  the  defenders  of  the  papacy 
are  so  bitter  in  behalf  of  their  superstitions,  that  in  tlieir  atrocious 
fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent^  it  should  shame  Christian 
magistrates  that  in  the  protection  of  certain  truth  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  spirit."  Such  convictions  were  not  long  in  bearing 
their  appropriate  fruit.  A  noted  ease  was  that  of  Jlicliael  Ser- 
s«rvetii»»  vetus.  He  was  a  Spaniard  of  an  ingenious,  inquisitive, 
16OT-1BB3,  restless  mind.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  theo- 
logical questions.  His  book  on  the  "  Errors  of  the  Trinity  **  ftp* 
peared  in  1631.  In  it  he  advocated  a  view  closely  allied  to  the  Sa* 
bellian  theory,  and  an  idea  of  the  incarnation  in  which  the  common 
belief  of  two  natures  in  Christ  had  no  place.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  draw  Calvin  into  a  controversy  he  went  to  Paris  and  applied  bim- 
self  to  studies  in  natural  science  and  medicine,  for  which  he  had 
a  remarkable  aptitude.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Yienne,  in  the 
South  of  France,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  not  suspected  of  heresy.     It  was  his  second  book,  the  ''  Bes- 
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toration  of  Cbristianity,"  a  copy  of  wliich  he  mnt  to  CalTin,  wbich 
brought  hixu  into  trouble.  In  this  work  be  adTOcated  tbeories  of 
the  world  and  of  God  wbicb  were  pantbeistic  in  their  drift.  Wben 
it  was  diBcovered  that  Serve tua  was  tbe  author,  be  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial.  He  denied  that  be  wrote  either  tbia  book  or  tbe 
one  on  tbe  *'  Errors  of  the  Trinity/*  But  some  pages  of  an  annotated 
copy  of  tbe  "Institutes/'  which  be  bad  sent  to  Calvin,  together 
with  a  parcel  of  letters,  were  obtained  from  GeneYa^  Seeing  that 
conviction  waa  inevitable,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  Not 
long  after,  be  went  to  Geneva,  where  be  lived  unrecognized  for  a 
month.  But  as  soon  as  bis  presence  was  knoi^ii,  Calvin  procured 
bis  arrest  In  tbe  trial  before  tbe  senate,  wbicb  followed,  Servetns 
defended  his  opinions  boldly  and  acutely,  but  with  a  strange  out- 
pouring of  violent  denunciation.  He  caricatured  tbe  doctrine  of 
tbe  Trinity.  He  intermingled  physical  tbeoriea  and  theological 
speculation  in  a  manner  considered  by  his  bearers  in  tbe  bigbest 
degree  dangerous  and  even  blaspbemous.  As  be  was  setting  forth 
bis  view  of  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  he  told  Calviiij 
contemptuously,  that  if  he  only  understood  natural  science  be 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  that  subject  While  his  trial  was  in 
progress  messengers  came  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Yienne 
demanding  their  prisoner.  Serve tus  preferred  to  remain  m  Geneva, 
relying  perhaps  on  the  support  of  the  Libertines.  But  they  were 
unable  to  save  bim*  After  bis  condemnation  be  sent  for  Cahin 
and  asked  his  pardon  for  the  indignities  which  he  had  cast  upon 
Mm.  He  maintained  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and  was 
burned  at  the  stake  on  tbe  27th  of  October,  1553.  No  doubt  Calvin 
bad  expected,  and  from  the  course  of  Serve tus  in  the  past  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  abjure  his  errors.  When  this  hope 
failed,  be  tried  to  have  the  mode  of  carrying  tbe  sentence  into 
execution  mitigated.  Yet  be  believed  that  such  an  attack  upon  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  as  Servetus  had  made  should  he 
punished  with  death.  This  opinion  he  shared  with  Bullinger, 
Zwingli*s  successor,  and  even  with  the  gentlest  of  tbe  refonnera, 
Melanebthon. 

Two  years  after  tbe  death  of  Serve  tua  tbe  Libertine  faction 
made  a  last  determined  effort  fo  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  system 
Deftftiof  wbicb  Calvin  had  built  up.  Wben  intrigue  did  not  sucs- 
tiwLibtr-       ceed,  they  resorted  to  arms.     Tbe  complete  failure  of 

tioc^  1066.  r  If  Ml 

the  insurrection  was  a  death-blow  to  their  party.  Cal- 
vin did  not  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  his  enemies,  although  he  keenly 
felt  the  many  calumnies  which  they  bad  heaped  upon  him.     It  was 
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ill  alluaioti  to  the  yexaUons  iaeideoi  to  bis  positiou  that  be  once 
aid  J,  **  To  111  J  power  which  they  envy,  O  that  they  were  the 
successors  1  " 

NotwithatiuidiDg  the  burdens  which  the  care  of  the  civil  and  eo- 
clesiabtical  affaiis  of  the  city  laid  upon  him,  Calvin  performed  a 
LuboM  of  great  work  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  counsellor  of  statesmen 
v.awuu  j^jjj  reformeiii  in  many  lands.     On  alternate  weeks  he 

preitched  every  day,  besides  givin*,'  weekly  three  theological  lecturea, 
IHa  memory  was  remarkable.  Without  a  scritp  of  paper  in  hia 
liuud,  he  would  expound  the  most  iotrimte  passages  of  the  proph- 
ets. Students  iiocked  to  Geneva  to  heai-  his  instructions.  Men 
like  Knox,  who  sought  there  a  refuge  from  persecution,  went  away 
thoroughly  imbued  with  his  ideas.  Under  Calvin  s  guidance  Gen- 
eva became  to  the  Romanic  nations  what  Wittenberg  was  to  the 
Germans,  A  Uieological  school  was  founded  there,  and  Beza  was 
placed  over  it.  Calvin's  influence  was  extended  not  only  by  the 
circulation  of  his  writings,  but  by  his  Vfist  correspondence-^  on  tlie 
rolls  of  which  were  monarchs,  princes,  and  nobles,  as  well  as  theo- 
logians. It  was  in  the  afFairB  of  the  Reformation  in  France  that 
his  agency  was  especially  prominent.  Those  who  were  struggling 
there  to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism  looked  to  him  for  tUrec- 
tion  and  support.  Geneva  was  the  refuge  for  the  persecuted  and 
the  stronghold  from  which  missionaries  went  forth  to  continue  the 
battle.  From  its  printing-presses  Bibles  and  numerous  other  pub- 
Hcationa  in  the  French  tongue  were  scattered  abroad. 

AVhen  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Calvin  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  Geneva  delivered  from  faction,  and  the  institutions  of 
L«it  dMjn  of  learning,  which  he  had  founded,  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
cnhin.  ^QQ      g^|.  jjjg  labors  did  not  cease.     As  had  been  his 

custom,  after  the  arduous  public  duties  of  the  day  were  over  he 
eoutinued  to  devote  lumself  in  the  evening  to  his  favorite  studies 
and  to  the  writing  of  his  books,  "^lien  he  became  too  feeble  to  sit 
up,  he  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  from  his  bed.  Although  his  body 
was  wasted  by  disease,  his  mind  I'etaineil  ita  vigor  and  clearness  to 
the  last.  When  he  felt  the  end  approaching,  he  sent  for  the  Senate, 
at  whose  deliberations  he  had  so  often  assisted^  As  they  gathered 
about  his  bed,  he  thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor  which  they 
had  granted  to  hun,  and  desired  their  forgiveness  for  the  outbreaka 
o f  ange r  which  they  had  bo rne  with  so  m uch  f orbearan c e.  He  assured 
them  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  with  which  he  had  expounded 
the  word  of  God  among  them,  and  urged  upon  them  humility  and 
watchfulness  in  guai^ling  the  State  from  the  evils  which  still  threat^ 
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eiied  iL  He  tlien  offered  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took  each  one  of 
them  bj  ilie  hand^  as  with  teal's  they  parted  from  him.  Two  days 
afterward  he  called  the  ministers  of  the  citj*  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  his  bedside,  and  spoke  to  them  in  a  similar  manner.  **  We 
parted  from  him,''  says  Beza.  **  with  our  eyes  balhed  in  tears,  and 
our  hearts  full  of  unspeakable  grief.*'  He  died  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1564.  Calviu  was  endowed  with  an  understanding  of  wonderful 
jxjwer.  The  imagination  and  the  sentiments,  however,  were  not  pro- 
portionately developed.  He  had  a  talent  for  organization  which 
quidified  him  to  become  the  founder,  not  only  of  an  ecclesiastical 
system,  but  of  an  enduiing  school  of  thought.  In  the  histoi^  of 
theology  he  stands  on  the  same  plane,  as  regards  the  character  of 
his  influence,  with  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  forgot  himself  in  his  de- 
votion to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  His 
fear  of  God,  that  fear  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  felt,  left  no  room 
in  his  soul  for  the  fear  of  mem  The  combinatiou  of  his  qualities 
was  such  that  he  excited  the  most  profound  admiration  in  some, 
and  an  equally  profound  aversion  in  others.  No  one,  however,  who 
carefully  reviews  the  coui'se  of  his  life  and  the  pennanence  of  his 
iufluence,  can  call  in  question  either  his  moral  or  inteilectual  pre- 
eminence.   , 

The  principles  which  underlay  Calvin*8  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical system  have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  growth  of  civil  hb* 
erty.  Never  the  lean,  in  the  constitution  which  he  created 
at  Geneva,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  was  extended 
over  the  Jetaik  of  conduct  to  such  a  degree  as  to  abridge 
unduly  the  hberty  of  the  individual.  The  power  of  coercion  which 
was  given  to  the  civil  authority  subverted  freedom  in  rehgious 
opinion  and  worship.  But,  notwithstanding  these  grave  eiTors, 
w^hich  Calvin  sh^ured,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Church  to  perform  its  own 
functions  without  the  iuterference  of  the  State.  The  Church  tlius 
became  the  nursery  of  hberty  Wherever  Calvinism  spread — ia 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  or  France — men  learned  to  defend  their 
rights  against  the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.  Moreover,  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  from  State  was  the  first  step  in  the  development  of 
religious  freedom.  After  that  step  was  taken,  the  State  would  grad* 
ually  cease  to  lend  its  power  to  the  Church  as  the  executioner  of 
its  laws.  In  the  Calvinistic  system,  laymen  took  a  responsible  part 
in  the  selection  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  management  of  the  affiiirE 
of  the  Church.  The  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  w^hich  they 
enjoyed  in  the  Christian  society,  they  would  soon  claim  in  the  com- 
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nioowealth.  Nor  was  the  pervadiiig  principle  of  Calvin's  theology 
— the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  God— without  an  influence  in  the 
Bome  direction.  In  comparison  with  that  Almighty  Ruler  upon 
whose  will  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  depended,  all  earthly 
potentates  &ank  into  id  significance*  At  the  same  time  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  was  enhanced  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
chosen  of  God.  Uplifted  by  euch  ideas  and  by  the  aspirations 
which  they  created,  the  people  were  able  to  humble  the  might  of 
kiuga* 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    REFORMATION    IN    FRANCE. 


Fbakce  had  already  witnessed  two  movements  for  reform  before 
the  rise  of  Protestantism,  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Gbilican 
HoujoMof  theologians  had  sought  to  remove  ecclesiastical  abuses 
iY&tefit»ndim  and  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy.  But 
they  desired  to  correct,  not  the  doctrines,  but  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  Church,  When  they  consigned  to  the  flames 
John  Huss,  they  marked  the  limits  of  the  change  which  they 
wished  to  bring  about.  None  were  more  hostile  to  all  doctrinal 
innovations  than  their  successoi-s  in  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne, 
the  Theological  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Parliament.  Two 
centuries  before  the  rise  of  the  Gallican  reformers,  a  movement  of 
a  much  more  radical  character  began  in  Southern  France.  Here 
the  anti-sacerdotal  secta^-the  Walden&es,  and  the  Catharists — flour- 
i^ed  for  a  time.  But  only  a  small  remnant  survived  the  terrible 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  then  subjected,  and  continued  to 
cberish  the  simple  faith  of  their  anceatoi's.  It  was  not  from  them, 
but  from  the  Hterary  and  scientific  spirit  which  was  awakened 
through  the  close  intercourse  with  Italy,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
Xn.  and  Francis  L,  that  the  earliest  reformatory  movements  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  arose.  Francis  was  especially  anxious  to  attraet 
men  of  genius  to  his  court  Frenchmen  visited  Italy  and  brought 
back  the  cLissical  culture  which  w^aa  there  acquired*  Transalpine 
poets,  artists,  and  scholars,  enticed  by  the  munificence  of  the  king, 
and  dreading  Spanish  tyranny,  came  to  France,  and  still  further 
promoted  the  revival  of  letters.  But  the  introduction  of  the  new 
studies,  especially  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Sorbonne,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Syndic  Beda*     Thus  two 
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parties  were  formed,  the  one  devoted  to  the  Bew  learnmg,  the  other 
jealooalj  guarding  the  mediaeval  theology. 

Jacques  Lef&vre,  who  was  revered  among  the  Hnmanista  as  the 
restorer  of  pliilo&ophy  and  science  in  the  imiverBity,  was  also  the 
father  of  the  French  Reformation.  A  student  of  Aris* 
totle,  his  deep  religious  spirit  impelled  him  to  the  earnest 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1509  he  published  a  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  anil  in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
Ill  these  books  he  clearly  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faithj  and  treateil  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  and  sufficient  authority 
in  religion-  He  believed  that  a  reformation  of  the  Church  was 
near  at  hand.  As  early  as  1512  he  said  to  Farel,  who  afterwards 
became  distiDguished  as  a  Protestant  leader  in  IVance  and  in 
Switzerland  :  "  God  will  renovate  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  wit- 
ness of  it"  But  his  writings  did  not  at  Bmi  stir  up  opposition. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  learned,  and  were,  moreover,  mystical 
rather  than  polemical  in  their  character.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
noise  of  the  movement  in  Saxony  reached  Paris,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  became  alarmed.  They  were  resolved  not  to  tolerate  any 
departure  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas.  Heresy  was  stig^ 
matized  by  them,  and  punished  by  the  Parliament,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal,  as  an  offence  against  the  State.  In  1521,  the 
same  year  that  they  pronounced  Luther  a  heretic  and  a  blasphemer, 
they  condemned  a  dissertation  of  Lefevre  on  a  point  of  evangelical 
history  on  which  he  had  controverted  the  traditional  opinion.  He, 
with  Farel,  Gerard  Eoussel,  and  other  preachers,  found  an  asy- 
Bricoanet,  ^^^  with  Bri^onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  shared  their 
BUhop  of^^^  ^Jq^^j.j^jjI  view%  and  who  was  earnestly  engaged  in  re- 
1*^***  forniing  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  his  diocese. 

Lefevre  now  put  forth  a  tranalation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  expounded  more  distinctly  than  before  the  evangelical 
doctrines.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaiix  was  to  be  another  Wittenberg. 
But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  determined  to  crush  out  the  heresies 
which  infected  that  district  Briyonnet  bowed  before  the  storm, 
abjured  the  new  opinions,  and  even  countenanced  the  persecution 
of  those  whom  he  had  himself  instructed*  Lefevre  fled  to  Strass- 
burg,  but  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Francis  L,  and  finally  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the  king's  sister,  Margaratj  Queen  of 
Navarre^ 

There  were  two  parties  at  the  French  court.  The  queen- 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  and  with  her  the  Chancellor  Duprat, 
was  ready  to  aid  the  Bor bonne  in  the  persecution  of  hetero^ 
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opinions.  LouiBe  was  perauailed  by  this  wily  ecclesiastic  that  hy 
so  doing  she  eoiild  atone  for  the  imraondities  of  her  private  life, 
tf,,g^p«»  Margiiret,  on  the  other  hand,  a  versatOe  and  aceom- 
WTO*  149a*  plished  princess,  shared  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
iB4».  reformers,   and  strove  to  save  them  from  persecutiou. 

The  deep  vein  of  mysticism  which  penetrated  all  her  relig^ious  be- 
liefs kept  her  from  brefikiug  away  from  the  Church  or  from  dis* 
countenancing  the  mass.  And  yet  her  poem,  the  '*  ^lirror  of  the 
Sinful  Sonl,'*  was  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  draw  down  upon 
her  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonue.  After  her  marriage  with  Henry 
d'AJbret^  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued,  in  her  own  little 
court  and  principality,  to  promote  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  to 
protect  its  adherenta 

Francis  L  himself  was  vacillating  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
Protestant  movement.  His  enthusiasm  for  literature  and  art 
ciianwtwMid  pJ^t>mpted  him  to  favor  a  reformation  after  the  Erabmian 
type.  He  liad  no  love  for  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  Parli.i- 
raent,  or  for  the  monks  ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  po- 
litical situation  often  constrained  him  to  suffer  the  pol- 
icy of  Louise  and  the  chancellor  to  prevail.  During  the  regency 
which  was  established  after  hia  capture  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  her- 
etics were  burned  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  It  was  only  the 
sudden  return  of  Francis  from  Spain  which  saved  Louis  de  Ber- 
quin,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  favorite  courtier,  from  the 
flamea  Even  in  this  case  the  theologians  were  successful  in  theii* 
second  attack,  and  Berquin  perished.  Nor  did  they  stop  there. 
They  even  ventured  to  lampoon  the  king's  sister  in  a  scholastic 
comedy,  throwing  out  charges  of  heresy  against  her.  This  insiUt 
to  the  royal  household  aroused  the  anger  of  Francis.  He  did  not 
rest  content  with  the  mere  punishment  of  the  offendei*s,  but  au- 
thorized Gerard  Koussel  to  preach  freely  in  Paris,  and  imprisoned 
Beda,  who  raised  an  outcry  against  his  sermons*  At  tlus  time 
(1534)  when  the  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom  was  already  lost 
to  the  pEipacy,  and  when  Protestantism  was  winning  many  adhe- 
rents even  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  action  of  the  French  king  was 
awaited  with  eager  cm-iosity  and  solicitude.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  came  to  negotiate  with  him  in  person.  But  Francis  was  in 
reality  opposed  to  any  reformation  which  stiiick  at  the  foundations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  attacks 
on  the  sacraments  and  the  hierarchical  botly.  He  would  not  coun- 
tenance movements  that  involved  a  i-ehgious  division  in  his  king- 
dom.    He  prized  the  old  maxim,  ^'  One  king,  one  law,  one  faith." 
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The  papal  party  sought  in  every  way  to  persuade  him  to  espouse 
their  cause.  They  busOy  mBtilled  into  his  mind  the  idea  that  a 
ci^il  revolution  would  inevitably  follow  a  rehgious  change.  But  it 
was  not  their  arguments  which  finally  induced  the  king  to  perse- 
cute tb©  Protestants.  It  waa  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  cei-tain  rad- 
ical reformers  who,  in  October,  1534,  posted  on  the  walls  along  the 
Tii»pi«Md«;  streets  of  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  royal  bed- 
pen«mticm.  (vjjamber  at  Amboise,  placards  ilenouncing  the  mass* 
The  rage  of  the  Parisians  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  the  king* 
He  forthwith  showed  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  join- 
ing in  solemn  religious  processioua,  and  in  tbe  burning,  wdth  cir- 
ciimstaocea  of  atrocious  cruelty,  of  eighteen  heretics.  Neveiihe- 
less  he  did  not  break  off  Ms  negotiations  with  the  Germans. 
He  even  urged  Melanchthon  to  come  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  a  re- 
ligious conference.  He  claimed  that  those  who  had  suffered  death 
were  fanatics  and  seditious  people  whom  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  State  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy.  Bat  although  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  the  cause  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  in  order  to  weaken  the  powder  of  the  emperor,  hia 
policy  towards  the  French  reformers  became  more  and  more  in- 
tolerant He  approved  a  rigid  statement  of  doctrine,  which  the 
Sorbonne  put  forth  in  the  form  of  directions  to  preachers.  Ha 
even  did  not  interpose  to  save  his  unoffending  WalJensian  subjects 
from  massacre.  The  result  of  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Bef- 
ormation  was  that,  a  few  years  after  his  death,  his  country  was 
plunged  into  civil  wars,  during  which  it  became,  "not  the  ai^biter 
but  the  prey  of  Euro|>e,"  and  its  soil  *'the  frightful  theatre  of  the 
battle  of  sects  and  nationa  '*  From  such  wars  it  had  no  respite  until 
'*  his  dynasty  perished  in  blood  and  niire," 

A  few  words  may  here  be  acMed  respecting  the  suffering  Wal- 
densian  Christians.  They  had  never  lost  the  spirit  acquired 
,j^^  ^^1.  through  the  iufluejice  of  Waldo,  In  1497  they  came  into 
diini««.  communication  with  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  received 

much  light  and  quickening  from  that  source*  They  cast  away  the 
worship  of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Through  inter- 
course with  the  reformers  in  Basel  and  Strasaburg,  to  whom  they  sent 
messengerSj  they  w^ere  led  to  discard  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, and  at  a  synod,  in  1532,  to  adopt  Protestant  principles,  with- 
out openly  renouncing  the  Church  of  Home.  It  was  the  public  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  that  provoked  the  bloody  persecution  in  Pro- 
vence in  1545,  when  twenty-two  rillages  were  burned,  and  four 
thousand  persona  were  ruthlessly  massacred.     On  the  eastern  Bid# 
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of  the  Cottian  Alps  the  Waldensian  congregatioiifl  were  persecuted^ 
but  not  broken  up.  In  Cfllabria,  when  *hej  received  Pn3testaiit 
[jreacliers,  their  congregations  were  glaughtered  without  mercy, 
Kuch  as  survived  being  sold  as  slaves. 

Protestantism,  which  was  first  introduced  into  Fmnce  under 
the  Lutheran  form,  soon  became  Calviniatic  through  the  influence 
ii^ativooe  of  ^^  Geneva.  It  has  been  stated  on  a  previous  page  that 
Gentvft.  from  the  Genevan  printing-offices  there  were  sent  forth 
Bibles  and  many  other  books.  The  reformers  received  letters  of 
counsel  and  encourageraent  from  Calvin.  Pi^eachers  educated  under 
his  direction  went  to  the  little  congregations  %vhich  were  scatterinl 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  which  were  especially  numerous  in  the 
South-  Aa  we  have  already  learned,  Geneva  became  more  and 
more  the  asylum  of  Frenchmen  whom  religious  intolerance  drove 
from  their  country'.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  Protestantism 
was  favorably  received  by  many  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  But  while  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  court,  had  no  sympathy  with  Iloman  Catholic  bigotry, 
they  turned  away  from  Calvinism,  demanding  aa  it  did  so  radioil 
an  amendment  of  life, 

Henry  H.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  altbough  he  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  the  emperor, 
Henry  II.;  ^^^  ^^  friend  of  Protcstantism,  But,  notwithstanding 
{JJJ^^f  the  burning  of  the  books  and  persons  of  its  adberente, 
*«"-  the  number  of  Protestants  steadily  increased.     In  1558 

it  was  estimated  that  they  had  two  thousand  places  of  worship* 
The  following  year  they  held  in  secrecy  a  general  synod  at  Paris, 
where  they  adopted  a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and  organized 
the  church  after  the  Presbyterian  form.  But  the  king  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  permit  such  an  increase  of  heresy  in  his  kingdom. 
In  order  that  he  might  turn  his  arras  against  his  own  subjects, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip  II»,  on  terms  humiliating  to 
France.  He  "  bought,  at  the  price  of  many  provinces,  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Catholic  party."  He  had 
begun  the  work  of  repression  by  throwing  two  Pailiamentary  advo- 

10  ififit  *^*^®  ^^  ^  milder  poUcy  into  the  Bastile,  when  he  was  ac- 
cidentaDy  killed  in  a  tournament  held  in  honor  of  the 
new  marriage-alliances  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Thus  far  persecution  had  failed  of  its  design.  "For  one 
martyr  who  disappeared  in  the  flames,  there  presented  themselves 
a  hundred  more  ;  men,  women,  and  children  marched  to  their  pun* 
bhment  singing  the  psalms  of  Marot  or  the  canticle  of  Simeon : 
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"Most  of  the  victims  died  with  the  eye  turned  towards  that  New 
Jemsaiemf  that  holy  city  of  the  Alps,  where  Bome  had  been  to  seek, 
whence  others  bad  received,  the  word  of  God.  Not  a  prencher, 
not  a  raissiooarv  was  condemned  who  did  not  salute  Calvin  from 
afar,  thanking  biin  for  having  prepared  him  for  so  beautifiil  an  end, 
Tbey  no  more  thought  of  reproaching  Calvin  for  not  following  them 
into  France  than  a  soldier  reproacbes  his  general  for  not  plunging 
into  the  mtlmJ* 

The  death  of  Heniy  11  brought  to  the  throne  his  eon  Francis, 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  weak  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  completely 
oiider  the  control  of  his  mfe,  Mary  Stuart^  and  of  her  uncles  tb» 
Duke  of  Gnise  and  tbe  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  both  uncompronusing 
Cathohcs.  The  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  an  ambitious 
and  crafty  woman,  who  hoped  to  maintain  her  own  ascendency  by 
playing  off  one  party  against  another,  had  alhed  berself  to  the 
Guises  in  order  to  break  the  power  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci 
and  his  family  connections  of  the  great  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Chatillon.  Tlie  result  of  this  step  was  that  the  Protestants  were 
no  longer  merely  a  persecuted  sect,  but  a  strong  poHt» 
i»du»  politic  ical  party,  led  by  princes  of  tbe  blood  and  nobles  of 
<»i  p*rty-  1^^  highest  rank.  Of  the  Bourbon  princes  one  of  the 
most  prominent  was  Anthony  of  VendAme,  King  of  Navarre  by  bis 
marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  of  3Iargaret  of  Navarre, 
and  another  was  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^.  Of  the  house  of  Cha- 
tillon  tbe  ablest  and  most  honored  member  was  Admiral  Coligni. 
All  three  of  these  men  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Protestants, 
although  not  vnkh  equal  firmness  and  depth  of  convictiom  Na- 
varre was  weak  and  \^cillating,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  time- 
server.  Condc  was  brilliant  as  a  soldier,  but  was  not  free  from  the 
vices  of  a  courtier.  Coligni,  one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  French 
history,  was  a  sagacious  statesman,  an  able  general,  a  man  of  pure 
life  and  earnest  piety*  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  men 
would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government  practieaUy  usurped 
by  persons  whom  they  considered  upstarts  who  had  seized  on 
places  that  did  not  belong  to  them  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm,  That  under  these  circumstances  they  should  look  to  the 
persecuted  Calvinists  for  support,  and  that  tbe  latter  should  seek 
deliveranee  through  them,  was  natural  They  did  not  desire  to 
throw  oflf  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  to  remove  him  from  the 
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influence  of  his  evil  coiansellora  The  only  way  of  doing  it  was  by 
vigorous  and  united  action.  A  bold  show  of  force  would  rid  the 
kingdom  of  usurpers  and  save  tbe  country  from  civil  war*  But 
tbis  remedy  it  was  impossible  to  apply.  Tbe  abortive  conspiracy 
Coo  inw  of  ^^  Amboise,  to  which  Conde  alone  of  the  great  nobles 
Ainjoi^        was  privy,  teriified  Catharine  and  tb©  Gmse%  but  only 

for  a  moment  The  harsh  edicts  of  persecution  were 
again  renewed.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  Coligni  from  pre- 
Benting  to  the  king,  in  an  assembly  of  nobles  at  Fontainebleau^  a 
petition  of  the  Protestants  for  liberty  to  meet  together  to  worship. 
The  advocates  of  a  milder  policy  towards  tbe  Huguenots,  as  the  Prot- 
estants about  this  time  began  to  be  called,  prevailed,  and  the  States- 
General  were  summoned  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Guises  now  formed  a  plan  for  cnighing  tb©  Huguenot  leaders 
and  forcing  a  rigid  conformity  to  Catholicism  on  the  States- General, 
and  on  all  officials  and  pastors  throughout  th©  land*  The  King  of 
Navarre  and  Cond6  were  enticed  to  the  court  at  Orleana  Conde 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death  for  complicity  in  the  Amboise 
conspiracy,  and  Navarre  was  surrounded  by  guards  and  spies.  The 
cause  of  Protestantism  seemed  lost,  when  suddenly  (in  December, 
1560)  the  young  king  died,  and  th©  control  of  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Catharine  de  Medici  and  of  Navarre,  the 
CbtfiM  IX  ■  g^^^^iai^s  ^^  Henry's  second  son,  Charles  IX,  who  was 
STiS'teL*""  ^*   ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  minority.     Had  Anthony  of  Navarre  been  a 

courageous,  or  even  a  self-respecting  prince,  he  would 
have  demanded  tbe  regency,  and  would  have  seized  on  this  grand 
opportunity  for  introducing  a  wiser  and  more  humane  policy  towards 
the  persecuted  Huguenots,  But  h©  basely  surrendered  all  his  au- 
thority into  the  bands  of  Catlxarine.  And  yet  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  were  marked  by  a  greater  degree  of  toleration  and 
by  fm  evident  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  queen-mother  and  her  lib- 
eral-minded chancellor,  L'Hospital,  to  heal  the  religious  dissensions. 
Ln  the  last  few  years  Protestantism  bad  made  progress  not  only 
among  the  lower  orders,  but  also  amo  ag  th©  wealthy  merchanta  and 
tbe  nobles.  Its  largest  support  was  from  th©  intelligent  middle  claai^ 
the  artisans  in  the  cities.  In  spit©  of  the  opposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  who  was  now  joined  by  Moutmorenci,  and  of  th©  intriguer 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  hopes  of  religious  union 
CoDoquy  »t  Continued  to  grow  brighter.  A  conference  was  held  at 
^****"  Poissy,  in  the  autumn  of  1661,  between  the  represent** 

tivftfl  of  both  confessions.     In  tb©  great  refectory  of  the  Benedio- 
tines  th©  young  king  sat  in  th©  midst  of  th©  aristocracy  of  Frances 
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Oatharine  de  Medici,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and 
the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the  courL  The  Catholics  were  repre- 
Bented  hj  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Before  this  brilliant  assembly  Tlieodore  Beza  and  several  of  the 
most  distingmahed  of  the  Hu^enot  preachers  appeared,  to  set  forth 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  Beza  was  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  of  fine  wit,  and  jjolished  Tnanners,  and  had  already 
won  the  respect  of  many  of  the  court  whom  he  had  met  in  social 
iotercourso  prior  to  the  public  conference.  But  the  breach  which 
separated  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over 
by  learning  and  controversial  skill.  No  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  the  eucharisL  The  coEoquy,  whatever  may  have  been  its  moral 
effect,  failed  to  bring  about  a  compromise.  Early  in  the  following 
year  the  Edict  of  St  Germain  was  issued,  which  granted 
a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Protestants  were  to  show 
respect  to  Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  to  sur- 
render the  churches  of  which  they  bad  taken  possession,  and  were 
to  build  no  more.  But  they  might  hold  their  meetings  in  the  open 
country  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  police.  This  concession 
was  welcomed  by  the  Huguenots  and  by  Calvin  himself.  They 
hoped  to  be  able, under  its  shield,  to  convert  the  nation,  since  all  such 
edicts  had  been  given  a  broad  construction.  But  the  Catholic  party 
were  not  ready  to  yield  even  this  limited  toleration.  They  seduced 
the  weak  King  of  Navarre  into  a  desertion  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Thus  the  union  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  queen- mother 
was  broken,  and  the  success  of  L^Hospital's  tolerant  poHcy  rendered 
impossible. 

At  this  junctxire  the  massacre  of  unoffending  Huguenot  worship- 
pers at  Vassy,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  under  the 

ff >     eyes  of  the  duke,  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war. 

v«nf,  i«Hi  ^Q  Protestants  throughout  France  regarded  that  outrage 
as  a  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  religious  peace,  and  few  to 
arms.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  associates  obtained  possession 
of  the  king  and  of  Cathaiine,  in  order  to  give  the  action  of  their 
adversaries  the  appearance  of  rebellion.  Thus  began  the  civil  wars, 
which  only  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne* 
The  Huguenots  acted  in  self-defence.  It  was  not  until  the  govern- 
ment had  proved  itself  powerless  to  keep  its  solemn  pledges,  and 
had  countenanced  the  wholesale  murder  of  innocent  people,  that 
they  rose  in  rebellion.  And  even  then  CoHgni  took  up  ai-ms  with 
ezti^eme  reluctance,  and  only  persuaded  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  his  wife.     In  the  midst  of  the  warj  when  the  CathoHcs  seemed 
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about  to  be  vict-orious,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  asaossinated  by  a 
Hug^uenot,  wlio  was  moved  to  this  deed,  Qot  by  the  counsel  of  the 
ieaders  of  his  pai'ty,  but  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  hope  of  riddlDg 
the  couotry  of  its  chief  eiieTiiy,  This  first  civil  war  was  ended  bj 
Edkt  or  Am-  ^^^  Edict  of  Amboise,  whose  terms  were  more  favorable 
boi*e,  1563.  ^p  ijjg  nobles  tban  to  the  people.  CoHgni  refused  to 
sanction  its  provisions,  nod  was  equally  opposed  to  Conde*s  action 
ill  concluding  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  at  the  close  of  the  second 
war,  in  1568. 

Philip  n.  had  for  several  years  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
Catharine  to  adopt  the  repressive  measures  which  had  crushed  oul 
Protestantiflra  in  Spain,  and  sceraed  to  be  working  towards  the  samr 
end  in  the  Netherlands,  The  Catholic  counter-refonnation  was  ij 
progress,  and  the  Jesuit  preachers  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Oath 
olic  population.  The  queen-mother  would  not,  however,  risk  hea 
own  ascendeucy  by  unreservedly  espousing  the  cause  of  eithei 
party.  The  treachery  of  the  Catholic  leaders  brought  on  the  third 
civil  w^ar,  during  whicli  the  brave  Cond^  was  slain  in  thf» 
battle  of  Jamac.  But  in  spite  of  the  continual  reverses 
which  befell  the  Protestant  cause,  Coligni  w^as  able  to  keep  together 
his  troops  and  to  renew  hostilitiea  With  him  were  the  young 
princes  of  Navarre— Anthon}^  was  dead — and  of  Cond^  At  thia 
time  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Philip  IL  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
French.  Tbey  felt  that  be  was  taking  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Hugtienots  simply  to  promote  his  own  selfish  interests-  The  courts 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  had  been  gained 
peiM»  of  St.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Protestants,  concluded  with  them  the  peace  ol 
OCTmaiii,  1BTO,  g^^  Gcrmaiu,  which  renewed  the  peace  of  AmboiBe,  and 
left  four  fortified  towns  in  their  hands  as  a  guai-antee  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  would  bo  fulfilled.  Thus  France  became 
divided  against  itself.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Catharine  would 
FiactimtinK  atlopt  an  anti-Spaniah  policy.  Proposals  were  made  for 
p"'**'''  the  marriage  of   one  of   her  sons  to  Queen  Elizabeth 

of  England,  A  second  plan  proved  more  successful.  Prince 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  to  marry  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Cath* 
arine,  and  Condo  was  to  marry  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve. 
So  ardent  were  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  Coligni  himself 
came  to  the  court  and  was  cordially  received  by  Catharine.  But 
M»«iiior«of  *^^^  good  feeling  was  not  of  long  duration.  She  saw 
at.  Barthoio.  that  the  kinj^  was  attractjed  by  the  noble  character  of 
ColigBi,  and  already  nstened  to  him  with  an  almost  filial 
docility.     Coligni  urged  a  declaration  of  war  against   the  King 
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of  Spain^  and  when  Catharine  oppoaetl  this  measure  warra  words 
passed  between  them.  She  feared  that  Elizabeth  would  recall 
her  troops  from  the  Netherlands.  She  could  prevent  the  war  bj 
destroying  the  Huguenot  chief.  His  implacable  enemies,  the 
GuiseB^  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterward  Henry  HI.,  eagerly 
ABffojtJs;  entered  into  the  plot  But  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
nm,  Coligni  failed.     He  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 

The  anger  of  the  king  was  kindled  by  this  act  of  perfidy,  and  he 
visited  the  wounded  veteran*  Coligni  called  him  to  bis  bedside 
and  cautioned  him  against  the  counsels  of  Cathaiine  and  flgainst 
the  faction  to  which  she  had  allied  herself.  The  queen-mother 
herself,  who  was  present,  could  not  hear  the  conversation,  which 
was  carried  forward  in  a  low  tone,  but  prevailed  upon  Charles 
afterwards  to  tell  her  what  Coligni  had  said.  She  now  resolved  upon 
the  general  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom  had  been 
invited  to  Paris  to  attend  the  wedding  festivities.  The  conspirators 
filled  the  mind  of  the  king  with  stories  of  plots  of  the  Frotestauta 
for  his  overthrow,  l)\Tien  at  last  he  gave  way  and  eousented  to  the 
murder  of  Coligni,  be  demanded,  in  a  frantic  tone,  that  all  the 
Huguenots  should  be  struck  down,  so  that  none  might  be  left  to  cry 
out  against  the  deed*  In  the  night  of  August  24th  the  massacre 
began.  Coligni  and  other  prominent  Huguenots  were  first  skin  by 
the  Puke  of  Gjuise  and  his  associates.  Then  one  of  the  great  bells 
of  the  city  rang  out  the  aignal  to  the  other  conspirators.  The 
bigoted  Catholic  populace  were  urged  on  to  the  work  of  blooil 
None  were  spared  ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  minrdered  with- 
out mercy.  The  very  seeds  of  heresy  must  be  destroyed.  Courier? 
were  sent  through  the  counfa-y,  and  in  other  towns  the  same  fright* 
ful  scenes  were  enacted.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  were  killed 
in  Paris,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  in  the  rest  of  France. 
Navarre  and  Condc  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church 
to  save  their  Hves.  When  the  news  of  this  massacre  reached  Fli^me, 
the  pope  ordered  a  Te  Deuin  to  be  sung.  It  caused  a  like  tumult 
of  joy  at  Madrid.  But  m  all  other  countries,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  the  atrocious  crime  was  regarded  with  horror  ixnA  it« 
perpetrators  with  execration,  ♦  If  ita  object  was  to  crush  the  Prot- 
eetants,  it  was  a  failure.  They  only  gathered  new  determination 
Ttaft*'Pou-  from  tlieir  sufferings.  The  liberal  Catholics,  or  "  Poli- 
o2S^iic  ***'  tiques,**  separated  from  their  fanatical  brethren  and  ad- 
LMin»*  ifiTfl.  Yocated  a  policy  of  toleration.  Such  was  the  power  o! 
this  combined  party  thatj  in  1576,  Henry  HL,  who,  two  veai^  before, 
^lad  succeeded  to  the  throne,  granted  complete  religious  toleratiuu 
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outside  of  Paris,  and  equality  of  rights.  The  Guise  faction,  with 
the  aid  of  Spain,  now  formed  the  Catholic  League  for  the  mainte- 
uauc€  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism. 
Under  its  influence  the  worthless  king  abandoned  his  policj-  of 
toleration.  Civil  war  again  raged  in  France.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Aleucon,  Ho un*  of  Navarre  became  heir  to 

158C  * 

the  throne.  Tlie  league,  supported  by  Spain  and  Rome, 
deternained  that  he  should  never  weai*  the  crown.  In  1586  a  third 
war,  tliat  of  the  "Three  Henricti,"  broke  out     The  king*  weaiied 

of  the  domination  of  the  Guises^  at  length  caused  both 

the  duke  and  the  cardinal  to  be  assassinated.  The 
hatred  of  the  Catholics  was  aroused  to  such  fury  by  this  act  that 
AiAftMmKtion  ^®  ^*si  obliged  to  take  refuge  iu  the  camp  of  Henry  of 
of  Henry  iiL  >favarre.  But  even  here  he  was  not  safe.  H©  was  slain 
(August  1^  1580)  by  a  fanatical  priest,  who  made  his  way  into  the 
camp. 

Henry  IV.  was  now  King  of  France  by  right  of  inheritance,  bat 
the  power  of  the  lesigtie  stood  between  him  and  the  throne,  Kven 
after  its  schemes  of  union  with  Spain  had  fallen  through,  and  its 
Mnrcb  14,  army  had  been  defeated  by  the  king  at  Ivry,  the  obstacle 
^^^'  of  religion  still  remained.     Many  of  the  liberal  Catholice 

who  had  supported  Henry's  cause  would  never  cousent  to  his  wear- 
ing the  crown  untU  he  conformed  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  In 
their  minds  Catholicism  and  the  monarchy  were  bound  up  together- 
There  was  much  to  induce  Henry  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Only 
thus  coidd  he  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  under  which  his  country 
was  groaning.     He»  moreover,  believed  that  as  king  he  could  shield 

the  Protestants  from  persecution.  Influenced  by  such 
j'  i^sfi^/^'   considerations  he  wont  into  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  and, 

kneeling  before  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  declared  that 
he  would  Hve  and  die  in  the  CathoUc  Church,  which  he  promised  to 
protect  and  defend.  His  views  underwent  no  change.  He  refused 
to  sign  specific  artides  of  faith.  His  act  was  simply  one  of  out- 
ward conformity.  To  Coligni  such  a  surrender  of  principle  would 
have  been  impossible  ;  but  to  Henry,  brought  up  in  the  camp  and 
not  free  from  its  vices,  and  with  no  deep  religious  conrictions*  it 
might  seem  even  meritorious.  The  Protestants  were  thrown  into 
consternation  by  this  step,  which  seemed  to  them  a  betrayal  of 
Tbe  Biiict  their  cause.  But  Henry  was  sincere  in  his  purpose  to 
afN«it«i.  protect  them.  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  they 
were  granted  that  measure  of  religious  freedom  for  which  they  had 
oon tended,  and  several  forti^ad  cities  were  left  in  their  hands  m  i 
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guarantee  for  their  security.  In  Henry's  foreign  wars  their  chief 
enemies,  the  pope  and  the  Kin^  of  Bpoin^  were  humbled,  as  well 
as  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  realm  restored*  But  although 
Protestantism  thus  enjoyed  comparative  security,  it  ceased  to  make 
progress.  Its  adherents  were  no  longer  aoimated  by  a  purpose  to 
conquer  the  whole  country  to  their  faith.  They  became  a  defen- 
sive party,  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  political 
and  a  military  establishment  as  a  protection  against  their  enemies-' 


f 


» 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  NETHEELANBa 

is  the  Netherlands,  which  were  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
territory  at  present  included  in  Belgium  and  Hollaed,  and  which 
formed  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  great  realm  of  Obarles  V.^ 

Protestantism  spread  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions 
<a  ProtirtMt^  to  which  its  adherents  were  early  subjected.     The  spirit 

and  occupations  of  the  people,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  country,  were  singularly  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  They  were  sober,  industrious,  and  liberty-loving. 
TLeir  intelligence  was  so  remarkable  that  common  laborers,  even 
fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the  huts  of  Friesland,  could  read  and  write, 
and  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  nearness  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  Germany,  to  England,  and  to  France,  facUitated 
the  introduction  of  the  new  opiniona  "  Nor  did  the  Rhine  from 
Germany,  or  the  Me  use  from  France,"  to  quote  the  regretful  lan- 
guage of  the  Jesuit  historian  Strada,  "  send  more  water  into  the 
Low  Countries,  than  by  the  one  the  contagion  of  Lather,  and  by 
the  other  that  of  Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  same  Belgic  prov- 
iucea"  As  the  number  of  Protestants  increased,  and  the  influence 
of  France  and  of  Geneva  began  to  be  felt,  the  Lutheran  type  ol 
Cftiviniimi ;  teaching  gave  way  to  Calvinism.  Anabaptists  and  other 
penecution.  liceutious  and  fanatical  sectaries  were  numerous,  and 
their  excesses  aObrded  a  plausible  pretext  for  punishing  with  se» 
verity  all  who  departed  from  the  ancient  faith*  But  the  first  edicts 
or  **  placard,"  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
several  of  those  which  followed,  were  imperfectly  executed  on  ac- 
count of  the  lenient  disposition  of  the  regents  to  whom  Charles  del*' 
e^rated  the  government  during  his  protracted  absence.  In  1550, 
howevt:r,  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  issuing  of  another  **pla- 
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card/*  not  only  renewing  the  former  edicts,  but  containiiig,  besides, 
a  reference  to  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  aa  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
judges  of  the  bishops.  The  people  feared  that  the  terrible  Span- 
ish liiquijiitioii  was  to  be  introduced.  Foreign  merchants  prepared 
to  leave  Antwei*p,  prices  fell,  and  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  sua- 
pended.  At  the  intercession  of  the  regent  the  emperor  substituted 
"  ecclesiastical  judges  "  for  inquiisitors  of  the  faith.  Although  the 
persecuting  edicts  were  not  carried  out  during  tlie  long  reign  of 
Charles  with  all  the  severity  which  their  provisions  demanded, 
many  thousands  were  put  to  death  as  heretics. 

In  1555  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  devolved  upon 
Philip  n.,  who  Imd  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
*..  „-  „  Th^  main  article  of  the  new  monarch's  creed  was  politi- 
cal  and  religious  absolutism*  He  was  inexorably  hostile 
to  all  deviations  from  the  established  faitk  He  valued  the  intei^ 
ests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  above  everything  except  objects  of  his 
t)  wn  selfish  ambition.  In  the  Netherlands  he  was  as  much  disliked  aa 
his  father  had  been  loved.  Chai'les  had  been  careful  to  refrain  from 
any  direct  attack  on  tlie  ancient  privileges  of  the  Belgic  provinces, 
but  Philip  resolved  to  introduce  the  same  arbitrary  system  there 
which  had  crushed  the  liberties  of  Spain.  By  his  obstinate  at- 
tempt to  caiiy  out  this  plan  he  raised  up  new  allies  for  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  refoiijiera,  and  brought  on  the  revolt  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, out  of  which,  in  the  North,  arose  a  new  Protestant  state, 
His  choice  of  a  regent  irritated  the  aristocracy,  and  espe- 
cially its  leaders,  Count  Egraont  and  William  of  Orange. 
Both  these  men  had  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  the  king  himself,  which  gave  them  a  claim  on  Philip's 
^autitude.  Egmont  was  a  nobleman  of  brilliant  qualities ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  future  liberator  of  his  country,  was  a  saga- 
cious statesman.  Philip  not  only  passed  over  them  and  chose 
Margaret  of  Parma,  his  half-sister,  as  regent,  but  phiced  the  chief 
conduct  of  affiiirs  in  the  hands  of  GnmveUe,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was 
devoted  to  his  pohcy,  and  who,  in  1561,  was  made  cardinaL  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  people  ns  well  as  the  nobles  became  disaf- 
fected because  of  the  continued  presence  of  Spanish  troops  in  the 
land,  and  because  of  the  creation  of  several  new  bishoprics.  The 
latter  measure,  although  it  was  justified  to  some  extent  by  the 
smaUnesB  of  the  number  of  bishops  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
faii^  of  the  country  were  committed,  was  evidently  a  part  of  the 
machinery  to  be  employed  for  tightening  the  cords  of  Church  dia- 
cipliMe,  and  for  the  extermiuatiou  of  heresy.     This  policy  was  re- 
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pugnant  to  tlie  general  feeling  of  th©  people — even  of  the  Catholic 
population.  Public  opmiou  was  ou  the  side  of  fi'eedom  and  against 
the  forcible  suppression  of  religious  dissent.  It  was  the  sphit  of 
patriotism  far  more  than  personal  ambition  which  induced  the  great 
nobles,  lilie  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange,  to  reBist  the  political 
ind  ecclesiastical  tj^mnn j  of  Philip, 

Notwithstaoding  the  wide  acceptance  which  Protestantism  had 
gained,  and  the  profound  dissatisfactiou  which  the  persecuting 
ReneiriMi  policy  of  Charles  had  stirred  up,  the  foimer  edicts  were 
^"'"™****°*  now  renewed  in  all  their  rigor.  It  was  declared  hereti- 
csal  for  a  layman  to  read  even  the  Bible.  Every  incentive  was  held 
out  to  informers  to  practise  their  iniquitous  business.  Interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  tlie  accused  was  visited  with  severe  j>eualtie8.  The 
Inquisition  which  Charles  had  established,  and  Philip  confirmed, 
in  order  that  these  measures  might  be  enforced,  was  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  the  clergy,  but  hud  Juiiadiction  over  them,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  The  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  cod- 
tinued  beheading,  burning,  and  burying  alive  of  multitudes  of  their 
fellow-counti^men,  directed  itself  against  Granvelle,  the  king's 
minister.  But  even  after  his  removal  the  work  of  the  Inquisition 
was  pushed  forward  with  still  more  relentless  zeal.  The  nobles  who 
were  members  of  the  council,  powerless  though  they  were,  felt  that 
they  were  in  part  aDswerable  for  these  cruelties  ;  and  when  Philip 
determined  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  Ti^ent,  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange startled  the  council  by  a  powerful  speech  upon  the  unrighte- 
ous and  dangerous  policy  which  the  government  was  pursuing. 
Egmont  went  to  Spain,  only  to  be  deceived  by  the  vaiii  promises  of 
the  king.  Many  of  the  nobles  now  resolved  upon  a  more  open  re- 
sistance. About  five  hundred  of  them  united  in  an  agreement 
*»Th«  ooin^  called  the  Compromise,  to  withstand  the  Spanish  tyranny 
P'™^^*^''  and  the  Inquisition.  Although  the  great  lords  stood 
aloof,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  was  more  radical  than  his 
brother,  William  of  Orange,  joined  the  league.  Its  members  called 
themselves  **  the  beggars,"  a  name  which  had  been  contemptuously 
applied  to  them  by  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regent.  At  this 
time  great  crowds,  protected  by  armed  men,  began  to  assemble  in 
the  open  counti-y  to  hear  the  Calvinist  preachers,  and  to  worship 
according  to  their  own  preference.  Margaret  found  herself  power- 
less to  resist  the  popular  movement.  Even  the  king  seemed  about 
to  relax  the  obnoxious  edicts,  but  only  that  he  might  lull  the  peo- 
ple into  a  false  security  while  he  should  more  stealthily  prepare 
I     the  way  for  their  fimd  subjugation. 
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While  the  country  was  in  this  excited  state,  iu  the  summer  of 
156^  a  Btorm  of  icouoclasm  rageil  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  Mob 8,  exasperated  hj  persecution,  broke  into 
cathedrals  and  churches,  and  destroyed  pictures  and  im- 
ages, and  everything  which  ministered  to  wLat  they  thought  the 
idolatries  of  the  CathoHc  worship.  This  image-breaking  was  de- 
nounced by  Proteetant  ministers,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  It  coidd  not  but  alienate  tli« 
sympathies  of  many  earnest  Catholics  who  had  hitheiio  supported 
the  patriotic  cause.  Although  the  countiy  was  soon  reduced  to 
quiet,  through  the  effoiis  of  Prince  \Yilham  and  Count  Egmont* 
Philip  resolyed  to  take  vengeance  upon  all  who  had  in  any  way  hin- 
dered the  restoration  of  tlie  authority  of  the  Church,  He  sent  ta 
Orueitieauf  the  Netherlands,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  soldierB, 
^^''*'  the  Duko  of  Alva,  a  skilful  general,  and  a  man  of  the 

same  crafty  and  merciless  nature  as  the  king  himself.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  Netherlands  by  de- 
stroying the  great  noblea  WOliam  had  wisely  retired  to  hia  ances- 
ti'al  estates,  but  Counts  Egmont  and  Hom^  blind  to  their  danger, 
still  remained.  They  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  after  were 
beheaded,  Alva  erected  a  '*  Council  of  Disturbances,**  which  the 
people  more  appropriately  named  the  *■  Council  of  Blood*"  The 
executioners  were  busy  from  morning  till  night.  Yictima  were 
especiaUy  sought  among  the  rich,  that  the  coffers  of  the  king  might 
be  filled.  "When  the  counsellors  grew  weary  of  sentencing  individ- 
uals, so  great  was  the  number,  they  finally,  on  February  16,  1568, 
condemned  to  death  as  heretice  all  the  iuhabitfmts  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  a  few  exceptions  that  were  named.  But  after  it  was 
found  that  Alva's  policy,  in  spite  of  hia  succesaes  in  the  field,  did 
not  accomplish  its  purpose,  counsels  of  lenity  began  to  prevail 
In  1670  an  act  of  amnesty  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Antwerp, 
which  J  although  it  left  all  the  edicts  in  force,  ordained  that  those 
against  whom  nothing  was  to  be  charged  should  go  unpunished, 
provided  within  a  definite  time  they  should  sue  for  grace  and  ob- 
tain  absolution  from  the  Church. 

The  struggle  went  on.  The  Piince  of  Orange  labored  uBceas- 
ingly  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  people.  In  1572  Briel  was  captured 
Else  of  the  ^y  ^^^  **  sea-beggars,"  aa  the  hardy  seamen  of  Holland 
Dutch  Re-  and  Zealand  were  called,  and  the  foundatioBs  of  the 
Dutch  Eepublic  were  laid  through  the  adoption  of  a  free 
constitution  by  these  provinces  in  accordance  with  the  suggestioi] 
of  William  of  Orange.     Philip,  however,  was  still  in  form  reoog 
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nized  as  king.  The  hatred  against  Alva  grew  dailj  more  in  tense.  In 
1573  he  was  succeeded  by  RequeBens,  whose  conciliatory  temper 
was  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands  than  the 
bloody  deeds  of  Alva  had  been*  But  the  success  of  the  new  regent 
was  confined  to  the  South,  where  Cathohcism  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed. At  hia  death  a  frightful  revolt  of  his  soldiers  led  the  nobles 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant  to  seek  a  iimon  with  the  Northern  prov- 
inces in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  Don  Joho,  the  successor  of 
lie  que  sens,  w^as  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  this  an*an  genie  nt.  But 
William,  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  measure  of  toleration  which 
it  granted  and  distrusting  Spanish  promises,  refused  to  accept  its 
terms,  IVai*  broke  out  again.  As  usual,  the  Spaniards  were  victo- 
rious in  the  field  under  Bon  John,  and  Alexander  of  Parma,  who 
followed  him  in  the  regency.  Nevertheless,  in  January^  1579,  the 
seven  Northern  provinces  formed  the  Utrecht  Union,  which  was  the 
genn  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic.  Philip,  the  next  year,  declared  Will- 
iam an  outlaw  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  After  six  attempts 
had  failed,  a  fanatical  Catholic  assassinated  him  ou  the  18th  of  July^ 
1584.  But  William's  work  was  done.  He  had  delivered  his  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Although  the  Southern  pro- 
Tinces,  after  the  Utrecht  union,  accepted  the  terms  of  Alexander, 
and  agreed  that  the  Protestants  must  either  leave  the  country 
within  two  years  or  become  Catholics,  the  Kepublic  which  William 
had  created  in  the  North  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  pros- 
perity. Under  Philip  HL,  Spain  w^as  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  it,  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  its  independence. 

Tlie  Caivinista,  although  themselves  the  subjects  of  bitter  perse- 
cution, did  not  give  up  the  doctrine  that  heresy  should  be  puuialied 
intoierftnofi  ^^  ^^®  magistrate »  The  question  on  which  they  and 
«f  ptotmat-  Philip  were  divided  was  how  heresy  was  to  be  defined. 
But  tliey  were  incapable  of  exercising  such  inhuman 
cruelty  as  it  was  hia  constant  delight  to  practise.  To  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  part  of  his  followers  belouga  the  distinction  of 
having  demanded  an  equal  toleration  towards  all,  even  towards  the 
Anabaptista  And  the  Calvinists  themselves,  in  the  last  years  of 
their  struggle  with  the  King  of  Spain,  learned  that  "  by  reason  of 
their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced  to  one  and  the  same  reli- 
gion.** 

The  relation  of  the  church  to  the  civil  authority  was  a  question 
which  caused  divisions  in  the  reformed  party.  Some  were  for  main- 
taining  t^e  Genevan  idea  that  the  Church  is  mdex>endent  of  tht» 
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State,  OtherH,  and  among  them  was  William  of  Orange^  believed 
ctiurch  ftnd  tlJAt  tlie  civO  authority  should  have  power  in  the  appoint* 
^^^^'  ment  of  mioiBter  j  and  in  the  administmtion  of  the  Church. 

The  result  of  the  controversj  was  that  the  Church  waa  limited  to  a 
proviiicial  organization,  the  provinces  being  subdivided  into  clafisea, 
and  each  congregation  being  governed  according  to  the  Presbyteri- 
fin  order. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


I 


ObATVoter  of 
Biformjitioo, 


lU  G&uattK. 


The  Reformation  in  Enghind — esi:iecially  io  its  earlier  stages — 
compared  with  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  was,  in  the  large 
sense  of  the  term,  of  a  pohtical  character.  It  was  the 
severance  of  the  English  monarchy  from  its  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Tlie  ecclesiastieal  changes 
that  took  place  were  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  this  declara- 
tion of  national  independence*  At  the  outset,  they  touched  neither 
dogma  nor  rite,  and  affected  polity  only  to  a  limited  extent.  In 
shaping  the  new  system,  the  personal  authority,  the  policy  and 
preferences,  of  the  Tudor  eovereigns  had  a  predominant  influence. 
Theological  principles,  however,  were  involved  from  the  start,  imd 
we  dnd  that  doctrinal  and  religious  elements  mingled,  with  an 
ever-growing  efficiency,  in  the  proeess  which  gradually  transformed 
England  into  a  Protestant  nation.  No  definite  agency 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Lollards,  although  we  read  of 
groups  meeting  in  secret  to  read  together  the  Gospels  in  English.  It 
is  clear  that  the  seed  sown  by  Wyclif  had  not  ceased  to  bear  fruit, 
in  particular  among  the  rustic  population  in  the  North  of  England- 
There  remained,  as  an  effect  d^^  his  labors,  a  greater  acc|uaintance  of 
the  people  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  The  new  learning  pre* 
pared  the  ground  for  distinctively  Protestant  opinions  to  spring  up, 
and  to  spread  in  the  educated  class.  The  younger  Humanists  did  not 
halt  at  the  point  to  which  they  had  been  led  by  Colct  and  More ; 
and  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  scholarship  by  Wolsey  paved 
the  way  for  radical  departures  from  the  medisBval  creed*  The 
writings  of  Luther  early  found  approving  readers  among  young 
men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  William  Tyndale,  who 
studied  at  both  universities^  conceived  the  design  to  give 
to  the  common  people  the  Biblf?  iij  their  own  tongue.  **  If  God 
spare  my  life,*'  he  said  to  u  polemical  di\dne,  "  I  wUl  cause  a  bo| 
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e.  Ifi0a-1&3% 


Henry  VIII 


that  driveth  the  plough  sholl  know  more  of  the  Scripture  than  thou 
doet."  He  hved  long  enough  to  fulfil  hia  purpose.  Another  young 
man,  John  Frith,  having  taken  his  degree  at  Camhridge, 
was  invited  by  Wolsey  to  Cardinal  College  (now  Christ 
Church),  at  Oxford.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic,  but  was  re- 
leased by  Wolsey,  escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  joined  Tyndale  at 
Antwerp,  which  for  a  while  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  few 
young  English  Bcholars  whose  hearts  were  bent  on  planting  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  in  their  native  country.  Both  Tyndale  and 
Frith  were  destined  to  die  for  the  cause  for  which  they  labored. 

"A  young  king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature, 
strength,  making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodHest  persons  of  his 
time.  And  although  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  yet  he 
was  likewise  desirous  of  glory  ;  so  that  there  was  a  pas- 
sage open  in  his  mind  by  glory  for  virtue.  Neither  was  he  unen- 
dowed with  learning,  though  therein  be  came  short  of  his  bi-other 
Arthur."  These  are  the  words  of  Ijord  Bacon  respecting  Henry 
VLLL,  who,  in  1509,  succeeded  his  father,  the  seventh  Henry,  by 
whose  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Edward  lY.  the  houses  of  Lan* 
caster  and  York  had  been  united*  His  son  was  "  the  first  heir  of 
the  white  and  of  the  red  rose."  At  that  time  cveiy thing  fa- 
vored royal  authority.  The  civil  wars  bad  thinned  the  ranks 
and  brought  down  the  strength  of  the  nobility.  The  young 
monarch,  besides  the  personal  advantages  which  matle  bim  popu- 
lar with  bis  subject s»  inherited  the  trea8m*e  which  his  father  had 
accumulated.  He  brought  to  the  tbrono  an  unbounded  self -will, 
an  obstinacy  of  character  on  which  arguments  and  entreaties  were 
as  feathers  falling  on  a  rock.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  look 
across  the  channel,  and  crave  for  himself  an  absolute  power  such 
as  he  saw  exercised  by  Francis  I.  He  owed  his  crown  to  the  early 
death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  whose  widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  confiequently  the  aunt  of  Charles 
v.,  Henry  was  enabled  to  many  through  a  dispensation  obtained 
by  Henry  %TX  from  Pope  Julius  H.— marriage  with  the  wife  of  a 
deceased  brother  being  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
Henry  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  the  marriage  was  conchided, 
but  it  was  not  consummated  until  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the 
rivalship  between  Spain  and  France,  the  two  great  competitors  for 
power  and  dominion  in  Europe,  Henry  was  drawn,  by  the  prompt- 
Hi» foreign  '^igs  of  ambition,  as  well  as  by  hereditaiy  antagonism  to 
J^<^*  France,  to  the  side  of  Charles  V  ;  and  from  this  position 


he  was  not  decoyed  by  the  splendid  festivities  of  the  ''  Field  of  the 


Cloth  of  Gold/'  where,  in  Jime,  1520,  he  passed  three  weeks  in  the 
compaay  of  the  French  king.  Wolsey,  raised  to  the  cardinalato 
by  the  agencj  of  Charles,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  his  ambitious 
hope  to  succeed  to  the  papacy,  was  strongly  interested  to  maintain 
the  alliance.  But  in  the  wars  that  ensued  between  Charles  and 
Francis  the  English  graduaUy  discerned  that  Ihey  were  expending 
their  blood  and  money  with  no  substantial  gain.  The  promotion 
to  the  papacy,  first  of  Adrian  \T  and  then  of  Clement  VII.,  was  one 
principal  cause  that  moved  Wolsey  to  withdraw  his  master  from  an 
ally  who  made  to  neither  of  them  any  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. In  1527  Henry  and  Francis  agreed  to  combine  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  impenalists  from  Italy.  The  question  of  Heni^  s 
ThfiiiivcTOe  divorce  from  Catharine  soon  became  a  subject  of  <lis€us^ 
iiiwrtiofi.  Bion,  and  the  effort  to  procure  the  annulling  of  the  mar- 
riage from  the  pope  was  pn^secuted  for  a  number  of  years.  Henry 
professed,  and  perhaps  mth  sincerity,  that  he  had  long  been 
troubled  with  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  limit  of  the 
pope's  dispensing  power.  The  death  of  a  number  of  his  children, 
leaving  only  a  single  daughter,  Mary,  had  been  interpreted  by  some 
as  a  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  God.  At  tbo  same  time  the  English 
people,  in  the  fresli  recollection  of  the  long  dynastic  struggle,  were 
anxious  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  male  beir  to  the  tlirone.  On 
the  queen's  side  it' was  asserted  that  it  was  competent  for  the  pope 
to  authorize  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow%  and  that  no  doubl 
could  possibly  exist  in  the  present  case,  since,  according  to  her 
testimony,  her  marriage  with  Arthur  had  never  been  completed. 
The  eagerness  of  Henry  to  procure  the  divorce  increased  with  his 
growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.  The  negotiations  with  Rome 
dragged  slowly  on.  Catharine  was  six  years  older  than  himself, 
and  had  lost  her  cbarma  He  was  enamored  of  this  young  English 
girl,  fresh  from  the  court  of  France,  He  resolved  to  break  the 
marriage  bond  with  the  Spanish  princess  who  had  been  hie  faith* 
ful  wife  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  king  became  more  and  more  incensed  at  the  dilatory  and  Tacil- 
lating  course  of  the  pope.  The  latter  was  naturally  loath  to  con* 
demn  the  act  of  Ms  predeeesaor,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  to 
curtail  the  papal  prerogative,  and  was  equally  reluctant  to  offend  the 
emperor*  When  the  pope  was  at  variance  with  Charles,  Cardinal 
Campeggio  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey.  who  wa« 
poaeeBsed  of  legatine  authority,  to  judge  of  the  matter  in  England. 
Campeggio  made  delays  in  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  the  reconr 
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ciliation  of  Charles  with  Clement  was  followed  bj  the  avocation  of 

the  cause  to  Rome,  This  proceeding  exhausted  the  king's  patience. 
Henry  determined  to  lay  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his  mar- 
riage before  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  this  he  did,  making  a 
free  use  of  bribery  abroad  and  of  menaces  at  home.  Meantime,  he 
took  measures  to  cripple  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
clergy  in  England.  In  these  proceedings  he  was  sustained  by  a 
popular  feeling,  the  growth  of  centuries,  against  foreign  ecclesiaa- 
tical  interference  and  clerical  control  in  civil  affairs.  The  fall  of 
Wolfiey  was  the  effect  of  his  failm-e  to  procure  the  divorce,  and  of 
the  enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  famUy.  Even  Campeggio'a 
artful  delays  had  been  "vsTongfuHy  imputed  to  his  associate.  In  or- 
der to  convict  of  treason  this  minister,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  power,  the  king  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself 
of  the  ancient  statute  ot pnjdmunire,  which  Wolsey  was  accused  of 
having  transgressed  by  acting  as  the  pope's  legate  in  England — 
it  was  dishonestly  alleged,  without  the  royal  license.  Early  in 
1581  the  king  charged  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  with  having 
incurred  the  penalties  of  the  same  law  by  submitting  to  Wolsey  in 
Hntmiaeioa  ^^^  Icgatine  character.  Assembled  in  convocation,  they 
of  ih«  ci«iKr.  were  obHged  to  implore  his  pardon,  and  obtained  it  only 
in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  their  petition  he  was 
styled,  in  obedience  to  his  dictation,  '*  The  Protector  and  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,"  to  which  was  added, 
after  long  debate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Warham^ — ^"aa 
far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ."  The  Church,  pros- 
trate though  it  was  at  the  feet  of  the  despotic  king,  showed  some 
degree  of  self-respect  in  inserting  this  amendment-  ParliameBt 
Any-pftpai  forbade  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls  into  England. 
mBMureB.  ^^^  kiug  wiis  authorized,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  withdraw  the 
aniiats — first-fruits  of  benefices — -from  the  pope.  Appeals  to  Eome 
were  forbidden.  Tbe  retaliatory  measures  of  Henry  did  not  move 
the  pontiff  to  recede  from  his  position.  On  or  about  January  25, 
1533,  the  king  was  privately  maiTied  to  Anne  Boleyn*  In  hia  bat- 
tle with  the  pope,  Henry  had  been  aided  by  the  counsels  and  sup- 
port of  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  advised  the  resort  to  the  universities 
and  assured  him  that  the  authorities  at  home  were  fully  competent 
to  adjudicate  finally  the  question  of  divorce.  After  the  death  of 
Warham,  Cranmer,  on  llarch  30, 1533,  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury*  Eleven  weeks  after  the  private  marriage  of  Henry, 
the  new  archbishop  was  authorized  and  directed  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  without  fear  or  favor.     Tht 
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marriage  with  CathariBe  was  declared  by  Mm  atkd  his  assessors  (in 
May,  1533}  unlawful  from  the  beginning.  In  1534  Henry  was  coii* 
ditionally  excommunicated  by  Clement  YII.  The  papal  decree  de- 
posing him  from  the  throne,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  did  not  follow  ui^til  1538,  and  was  issued  by  Paul  lH. 
Clement's  bull  wiis  sent  forth  on  the  23 1  of  !March,  On  the  23d 
Act  of  ^^  November  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy^ 

BapremKT.  without  thc  quiilifving  cUuse  which  the  clergy  had  at- 
tached to  their  vote.  The  king  was,  moreover,  clothed  witli  full 
power  and  authority  to  roprca  ^  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses  as  "by  any  manner  uf  spiritual  authoiity  or  jurisdic- 
tion ought  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed."  Thus  a  visitatorial 
function  of  vast  extent  wiis  recognized  as  belonging  to  him.  In  1532 
convocation  was  driven  to  engage  not  **to  enact  or  promulge  or  put 
in  execution"  any  measures  without  the  royal  Hcense,  and  to  prom- 
ise to  change  or  to  abrogate  any  of  the  ''provincial  constitutions'* 
which  he  should  judge  inconsistent  with  his  prerogati^.  The  clergy 
were  thus  stripped  of  all  power  to  make  laws.  A  mixed  commis- 
sion,  which  Parliament  ordained  for  the  revision  of  the  whole  canon 
law,  was  not  aitpolnted  in  this  reign. 

The  diaaolution  of  the  king's  marriage  thus  dissolved  the  union 
of  England  with  the  papacy.  Such  a  revolution  con  Id  not  have  been 
effected  had  not  Henry  been  backed  by  a  strong  na- 
th?idnjir  tional  feeEng,  Yet  the  overmastering  wiU  of  the  mon- 
■uprecoacj.  ^^j^  seems  to  have  cast  a  spell  on  all  orders  of  men,  and 
to  have  paralyzed  whatever  spirit  of  resistance  might  naturally  have 
been  evoked.  Parliament  was  quick  to  formulate  whatever  de- 
mands he  chose  to  make  for  the  expansion  of  his  authority.  The 
clergy  were  reduced  to  abject  fiubmission,  and  helplessly  surren- 
dered all  power  of  independent  action.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  con- 
vocation that  it  ventured  to  qualify  its  assent  to  the  king's  suprem- 
acy over  the  Church,  and  managed  to  hinder  a  complete  abolition 
of  the  existing  canon  law.  Cowed  as  the  clergy  were  after  the 
disgrace  of  Wolsey,  the  measures  by  which  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
were  separated  from  Rome  flowed  from  the  concurrent  action  of 
convocation  and  Parlifwneni  It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that 
the  clergy  acted  under  compulsion.  That  the  civil  ruler  might  be 
supreme  over  the  "spiritualty  "  as  well  as  the  *'  temporalty,"  over 
clergy  as  well  as  laity,  was  a  mode  of  settling  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  empire  and  the  papacy  which  had  been  suggested  in 
contest-s  in  the  middle  agea  At  first,  Cranmer,  and  numerous 
eccleaiafitica  with  him^  pushed  the  conception  of  the  king  a  head- 
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ship  so  far  as  to  express  the  opmion  (in  1540)  tlmt  appointment  by 
a  Christian  ruler,  without  ordmation,  is  all  thfit  is  uecessaiy  to 
qiialify  a  clergyman  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  Bufc 
the  government,  in  passing  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  drew  up  a  docu- 
ment in  which  that  act  is  declared  to  signif  j  that  the  sovereign 
has  only  "  such  power  as  to  a  king  of  right  appertaineth  by  the  law 
of  God ;  and  not  that  he  should  take  aoy  spiritwil  power  from  spir- 
itual ministers  that  is  given  to  them  by  the  gospel"  Under  Eliz- 
abeth (in  1559),  it  was  expressly  proclaimed  that  the  possessors  of 
the  crown  do  not  "  challenge  anthority  and  power  of  ministry  of 
divine  service  in  the  Church."  This  is  substantially  the  view  pre- 
sented in  both  of  the  publications  issued  by  autliority  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  and  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man."  The  king's  authority  empower  the  clergy  to 
perform  acts  within  his  rejdm  for  which  the  Church  1ms  qualified 
them.  In  the  making  of  Church  laws,  convocation,  nominally  at 
least,  retained  its  power,  subject  to  his  permission  to  exercise  it, 
and  to  his  ratification  of  what  was  done.  Bishops,  nominally 
chosen  by  the  chapters,  were  really  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  no 
check  was  now  to  be  feared  from  any  source  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Henry  himself  ^vas  dis- 
posed to  give  as  wide  as  possible  an  extension  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  in  relation  to  the  spiritualty,  Stuhbs,  in  bis  learned 
work  on  the  "  Constitutional  History  of  England/*  refers  to  the 
dialogue  between  Reginald  Fitz  Urse  and  Thomas  k  Becket  just 
before  his  murder.  In  reply  to  the  question  from  whom  he  had 
the  archbishopric,  Thomas  answered,  **  The  spirituals  I  have  from 
God  and  my  lord  the  pope,  the  temporals  and  possessions  from  my 
lord  the  king.'*  "Do  you  not,"  asked  Reginald,  ''acknowledge 
that  you  hold  the  whole  from  the  king?**  **  No  "  was  the  prc^late's 
answer,  "  we  have  to  render  to  the  king  the  things  that  are  the 
king's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's/'  *'The  words  of  the 
archbishop  embody  the  commonly  received  idea  ;  the  ^vords  of  Regi* 
nald,  although  they  do  not  represent  the  theory  of  Henry  IL,  contain 
the  germ  of  the  doctrine  which  was  formulated  by  Henry  VIIL' 
Henry  YUl.,  it  is  worth  while  to  addj  not  only  pillaged  the  magnifi- 
cent shriDe  of  Becket,  but  had  him  accused  as  a  rebel,  cited  to  appear^ 
condenmedj  his  bones  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  air.  The 
theories  brouglit  forward  as  the  basis  for  the  headship  of  the  king 
lose  their  appearance  of  novelty  to  one  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  school  of  Occam,  especially  the  works  of  Marsilius  of  Padua. 
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la  two  conspicuous  instances  there  was  a  difiappmbation  of  the 
loBg^a  final  rupture  with  the  papacj.    In  May,  1532»  the  chancellor, 

«w^ p^      ^  Tbomaa  More,  pleading  weakneas  of  health,  resgned 

p*^"***-  his  office.  WarhazD,  the  Arehbtabop  of  Canterbury,  just 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  too  ill  to  use  a  peiv  dictated  a  protest 
against  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
pope,  or  limiting  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  of  his  own  see*  The 
king,  in  his  purpose  to  absorb  in  Imnself  aH  that  allegiance  which 
the  clfiorgy  had  rendered  in  times  past  to  the  pope,  had  a  competent 
f^^^  wjd  willing  servant  in  Thomas  Cromwell,  whom  he  made 
vicar-general,  a  title  soon  changed  to  "  vicegerent "  in 
ecdeaiaatical  afiTairs.  Cromwell  advanced  with  rapid  strides  to  the 
highest  honors  in  the  State,  His  early  history  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Even  the  precise  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  had 
been  much  in  different  countries  on  the  Continent,  sometimes  as  a 
^i-ader,  and  for  a  while  as  a  soldier.  He  sojourned  in  different 
places  in  Italy.  Finally,  he  entered  the  service  of  Wolsey,  and  did 
efiicient  work  for  him  in  gathering  in  the  property  of  the  confis- 
cated monasteries,  with  winch  the  munificent  cardinal  endowed  his 
colleges.  He  won  praise  by  not  deserting  his  master  at  his  down- 
fall«  although  it  is  not  certain  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
really  incurred  risk  by  anything  that  he  did  at  this  crisis.  Hemy 
found  in  him  an  able  man,  as  Bubaervient  as  he  was  eneigetic,  on 
whom  he  could  rely  in  the  task  of  bringing  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  into  helpless  aubjection  to  his  will,  as  Parliament  had  al- 
ready been  reduced  to  servile  obedience. 

England  stood,  in  the  religiaus  controversy  of  the  age,  in  an 
fntermecliate  poBition.  There  were  two  parties^  side  by  side,  in  the 
bishoprics  and  in  the  council.  Tyndale's  noble  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  the  basis  of  subsequenl 
Protestant  English  versions,  was  issued  in  a  fifth  edition  in  152^, 
and  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  1530*  In 
spite  of  legal  prohibitions,  very  numerous  copies  of  Tyndale  s  New 
Testament  were  brought  into  England.  There  was  an  eager,  wide- 
spread desire  among  the  people  to  obtain  and  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
By  such  influences  the  new  party — the  party  in  favor  of  doctrinal 
changes  in  the  direction  of  Lutheranism— was  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous  and  aggressive.  The  policy  of  Cromwell  made 
him,  aa  tar  as  such  a  course  was  judged  to  be  safe  and  prudent,  an 
upholder  of  ii  Its  leader  among  the  clergy  wus  the 
primate,  Cranmer.  He  had  been  sent  to  Germany  to 
forward  the  cause  of  the  divorce,  and  had  there  manied  a  nxec< 
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of  tho  Lutheran  theologian,  Osiander.  By  a  previous  marriage 
^ about  1514)  lie  liad  forfeited  his  fellowship  at  Jesus  College, 
which  was  restored  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  when  he  accepted— with  reluctance^ — 
tho  archbishopric,  ho  was  inclined  to  Lutheran  opioiona.  Cranmer 
was  a  well-trained  theologian,  naturally  disposed  to  peace  and  com- 
promise, partly  from  a  certain  timidity  and  diffidence^  which  were 
said  to  have  been  developed  in  childhood  by  the  harsh  treatment 
of  a  school-master.  Connected  with  this  pacific  temper  was  an 
innate  pliancy  of  chai-acter  which  made  him  incapable  of  with- 
standing the  demands  of  so  imperious  a  sovereign  as  Henry  VllL 
When  sustained  by  the  supreme  authority,  he  could  act  with  vigor 
as  well  as  intelligence,  and  from  laudable  motives  ;  but  the  absence 
of  heroic  elements  in  his  nature  fitted  him  best,  as  Banke  has  ob* 
served,  "to  save  a  cause  in  difficult  circumstances  for  a  mora 
favorable  time/*  His  purpose  ran  in  one  direction,  that  of  rehgious 
enlightenment  and  reform.  Often  it  was  stayed  or  turned  aside  by 
a  will  that  bore  down  his  feeble  powers  of  opposition.  It  resumed 
its  course  the  moment  the  obstacle  was  removed^  Latimer,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  could 
fipeak  with  boldness  before  the  face  of  the  king.  On  the  other 
side  was  Thomas  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  upljeld  the 
king's  supremacy,  but  was  a  consistent  and  resolute  atlherent  of 
the  old  theology,  as  he  proved  afterwards,  in  the  next  reign,  by  his 
willingness  to  suffer  for  it  It  was  Gardiner  who  called  Erasmus 
"  the  odiou.^  bird  "  which  had  laid  the  egg  hatched  by  Luther* 

Irapugners  of  the  king  s  supremacy  and  deniers  of  transubstan- 
tiation  were  alike  adjudged  to  deatk  The  life  of  Frith  might  have 
been  spared^  but  the  manuscript  of  a  '*  lytle  treatise  "  by 
him,  on  the  sacraments,  which  was  favorable  to  the  Swiss 
doctrine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authoritiee,  ftnd  he  was  burnt 
at  Smithfield  in  1533.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  Cranmer, 
who,  like  Cromwell,  had  previously  advocated  a  lenient  treatment 
of  him,  participated  in  this  act  Tyndale,  whom  Henry  VHI,  had 
pursued  with  malignant  industry,  was  strangled  and  burnt  at 
Antwerp  in  1536.  On  the  other  handj  Carthusian  monks  were 
dragged  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  in  their  robea 
Thomas  More,  wlio  had  caused  the  arrest  of  Frith,  and  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  Fisher,  were  sent  to  the  block  as  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, although  they  sun  ply  refused  to  swear  to  the  preamble  of  the 
statute  under  which  they  were  condemned,  and  thus  to  aflirm  tho 
invahdity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine.     The  execution 
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of  a  man  bo  eminent  for  his  virtues  as  More,  made  the  impression, 
at  home  and  abroati,  that  the  English  ruler  was  resolved  not  to 
spare  the  most  moderate  opponents  of  his  system,  even  if  it  wera 
required  to  introduce  a  reign  of  terror.  More  was  beheaded  in 
1535.  At  just  this  time,  the  king  inclined  towards  the  Protestant 
party.  He  felt  the  need  of  standing  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  German  Protestant  powers,  who,  in  anticipfition  of  a  struggle 
with  Cljfu*leay.,  had  entered  into  the  Smalealdic  Leajnio. 

Henry  aud  »       , 

theoermnns,  More  than  ouce  be  invited  Melanclitlion  to  England. 
After  continued  efforts  of  Cranmer,  seconded  by  Cromwell,  in  1539 
*'  Tb«  QrtAt  ^^^  English  Bible  was  iasaed,  having  on  the  titJe-page  the 
®^^^'"  inBcription,  issuing  from  the  king*s  mouth  :  **Thy  word 

is  a  lantern  unto  my  feei"  It  was  the  residt  of  a  revision  of  a 
Bible  printed  in  1537,  by  John  Rogers,  under  the  name  of  T  Mat- 
thew. It  was  in  fact  Coverdale'a  revision  of  his  own  Bible  and  that 
of  Tyndale,  Thus  Henry,  three  years  after  he  had  procured  the 
death  of  Tyndale,  scattered  broadcast  over  England  the  work  which 
had  cost  the  martyr  his  life.  More,  who,  aa  Lutheraiiism  spread, 
had  grown  more  and  more  conservative  and  iatoleraDt,  had  written 
against  Tyndale.  More  complained  that  he  had  put  **  congre- 
gation" for  "church,*'  **love"  for  '* charity,"  and  *' seniors"  for 
**prieata"  But  the  last  rendering  he  himself,  before  More's  ob- 
jection was  beard,  amended  by  using  the  word  "elders,"  These 
pecuharities  in  Tyn dale's  work  helped  to  excite  wrath  against  it  and 
Tho  T«n  At-  «^inftt  its  author.  In  1536— soon  after  the  execution  of 
tide*.  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  kings  marriage  to  Jane  Seymour— 

ten  doctrinal  articles  were  adopted,  at  his  command,  by  the  Soutl> 
ern  convocation,  and  every  man  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  ac- 
cept them.  The  Bible  and  the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the 
standard  of  doctrine.  Salvation,  it  was  declared,  is  by  faith  and 
without  human  merit ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  good  works. 
The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  cautiously  defined,  but  in  terms  which 
Luther  would  not  have  rejected.  The  use  of  injages,  and  various 
other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the  invocation  of  saints, 
are  approved,  but  cautions  are  inserted  against  the  abuse  of  these 
practicea  The  existence  of  purgatory  is  recognized,  but  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  deliver  souls  from  it,  and  kindred  sujierstitions,  are 
Boppremicn  ^^^^^^'  The  two  great  nets  for  tlie  suppression  of  the 
ofthemon-  monasteries,  the  first  in  1535,  and  the  second  four  years 
later,  were  planned  and  carried  into  execution  by  Crom- 
weE  They  placed  an  immense  amouot  of  ecclesiastical  property  si 
the  disposition  of  the  monarch.  A  minor  portion  was  devoted  Ui 
the  endowment  of  new  bishoprics  and  of  cathedrals.     The  noblet 
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and  gentr>^  acqaired  n  vast  accession  of  landed  property  at  cheap 
rates,  and  were  thus  put  under  bonda  to  stand  by  the  newly  estab- 
lished royal  aupreraacj.  The  coffers  of  the  king  were  replenished  ; 
but^  fortunately  for  English  liberty,  the  treasure  thus  gained  by  the 
crown  was  swiftly  squaTidered,  so  that  parliaiueutary  government 
in  later  times  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  Tbo  mitred  abbots 
were  excluded  from  the  Upper  House,  and  the  ascendency  in  that 
body  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  lords.  Tliese  measures  stim- 
ulated a  Catholic  reaction.  A  rebellion  in  the  North  was  suppressed ; 
but  the  king  was  turning  now  in  favor  of  the  An ti- Protestant  party. 
In  1639,  against  the  wishes  of  Cranmer  and  of  Cromwell,  the  Six 
The  Six  Arti^  Articles  were  framed  into  a  statute.  These  decreed  tran- 
*^****  substantiation,  the  needlessness  of  communion  in  both 

kinds,  the  ceHbacy  of  the  clergy,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity, 
the  necessity  and  value  of  private  masses,  and  of  auricular  confea- 
eion.  Latimer  dechned  to  accept  the  Articles,  and  was  placed  in 
confinement  The  primate  bowed  to  the  stonUt  and  sent  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  with  him  at  Lambeth^  to  Germany,  He  had  been 
bold  in  objecting  to  the  new  creed,  but  he  made  no  further  resist- 
ance when  it  was  pitssed,  and  he  did  not  forfeit  tl^e  king*s  favor. 
The  fall  of  Cromwell  soon  followed.  He  had  governed  England, 
subject  to  his  royal  master,  with  absolute  authority.  He  had  sent 
abbots  and  monks,  as  w^eil  as  civilians  of  the  highest  rank,  to  the 
scaffold.  His  scheme  had  been  to  combine  all  the  Protestant  powem 
and  France,  mth  Elngland  at  the  head,  in  a  grand  league  against 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  he  had 
pursued  negotiations — at  times  without  the  knowledge  of  Henry ^ 
with  German  princes.  At  length  he  led  the  king  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Clevea,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  on  her  arrival  in  England >  proved  to  be  ho  unlike  Hol- 
bein's portrait,  and  so  distasteful  to  him  in  her  looks  and  person, 
that  he  soon  obtained  from  convocation  an  annulling  of  the  marriage 
bond.  The  wrath  of  the  king  at  the  deceit  which,  as  he  conceived, 
bad  been  practised  on  him  in  this  matter,  turned  the  scales  in  favor 
of  Gardiner  and  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  mini.^^ter.  Cromwell 
was  arrested  for  high  treason  on  the  lOtli  of  June,  1540, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Cranmer,  and 
his  own  passionate  supplications  for  mercy,  was  beheaded  on  the 
28th  of  the  following  July,  His  character  remains  an  unsolved 
probleuL  Bj  one  class  of  historians  he  is  made  to  be  an  unscru- 
pulous knave  ;  by  another  he  is  credited  with  religious  sincerity, 
and  a  broad,  statesmanlike  policy.     To  the  close  of  the  reign,  al* 
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though  the  kijj^  aod  the  persecuting  faction  were  not  directly  re* 
Bistedi  Cramner  labored  to  do  what  lie  could  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy  and  the  improvement  of  worship.  The  yeara 
that  intervened  between  the  eitecution  of  Cromwell  and  the  death 
of  Henry  were  eventful  in  the  history  of  Protestantism,  In  1541 
the  Conferencea  took  place  in  Germany,  which  were  eiforts  for  the 
reunion  of  the  churches.  Charles  V.,  for  the  time,  was  driven  by 
the  political  sitnatioo  to  what  seemed  a  middle  position  betweeL 
Ltitheranism  and  the  extreme  demands  of  the  papacy.  The  fall  of 
Cromwell  may  have  been  connected  with  such  hopes  of  reunion  in 
the  minds  of  Henry  and  of  hie  conservative  counsellors — a  reunion 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  include  no  practical  relinquishment 
of  the  royal  supremacy.  The  death  of  James  V,  of  Scotland  opened 
a  prospect  of  union  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
A  treaty  was  made  for  the  maxriage  of  the  infant,  Mary  Stuart,  with 
Edward,  the  king's  son*  This  plan  was  overthrown  by  Car^nal 
Beaton  and  the  partisans  of  France  in  Scotland-  The  result  was  an 
alliance  with  Charles  V.,  and  an  attack  by  England  on 
Scotland  and  France.  Charles,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  Protestantism,  made  war  on  the  Smalcaldic  League, 
which  had  preferred  an  alliance  with  France  to  the  alliance  offereil 
in  1545  by  Henry,  who  saw  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  no  course  open  to  him  hut  to  fall  back  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Cromwell.  He  considered  politick  independence  (including 
his  own  absolute  authority)  and  religious  uniformity  as  the  two 
things  to  he  secured  at  all  hazards.  He  looked  upon  England 
Lttii  j«*r«  of  in  his  last  days,  and  saw  the  fennent  of  inquiry  and  de* 
Hearj  viH,  ^^^  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  great  con- 
troversy of  the  age  had  produced.  Shortly  before  he  died^  in  an 
address  to  Parliament,  he  complains,  not  withoiit  a  touch  of  pathos, 
that  **  there  never  was  more  dissension  and  lack  of  love  between 
man  and  man,  the  occasions  whereof  are  opinions  only  and  names 
devised  for  the  countenance  of  the  same."  The  remedy,  strange 
as  may  seem  the  prescnption  from  such  a  source,  is  declared 
to  he  charity.  "  Therefore,"  he  says — no  doubt  with  sincerity— 
**  bo  in  charity  one  with  another  like  brother  and  brother.  "  "1 
am  very  sony,*'  he  add%  "  to  know  and  hear  how  unreverendly  that 
precious  jewel,  the  word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rimed»  sung,  and 
jangled  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern."  In  the  reaction  after  Crom* 
well's  death,  certain  restrictions  hatl  been  laid  on  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  proved  so  fruitful  of  contention,  and,  it  wsv 
maintained,  of  irreTereoce, 
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Edward  VI  wag  lesa  than  ten  jearB  old  at  bis  accession  in  1547, 
but  as  an  example  of  mental  precocity  be  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
surpaaaed.  He  was  piously  attached  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  force  of  Henry's  character,  his  favorable 
situation  io  relation  to  foreign  powera,  the  enormous  wealth  gained 
by  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the  support  of  the 
mlmerous  cloaa  who  were  zealous  for  neither  of  the  claahiog  creeds, 
erobled  him  to  maintain  a  Church  which  was  neither  Catholic  iior 
rraiMuat  Protestant  To  hold  the  two  parties  under  this  restraiut 
*™***  was  no  longer  possible.     Somei^aet,  the  kiiig*s  maternal 

tincle,  made  his  way  to  supreme  control  in  the  regency,  and  wna 
appoint-ed  protector  and  governor  of  the  realms.  The  spoliation  of 
Church  property  for  the  proEt  of  individuals,  in  which  he  was  con- 
flpicuous,  gave  juat  offence.  Anxious  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
Henry  YUt,,  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Msu-y  of  Scotland 
to  Edward,  and  desirous  of  uniting  the  two  countries  in  one  great 
Protestant  power,  he  invaded  Scotland ;  but,  though  his  arms  were 
auccessf  ul,  the  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  English  rule  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  and  Mary  was  taken  to  France,  there  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin.  A  Catholic  rebellion  broke  out  iu  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  and  there  was  another  revolt  near  Norwich.  The 
insurrections  were  suppressed ;  but  the  hostOity  to  Somerset, 
which  was  aggravated  hy  his  agency  in  bringing  his  brother,  as 
guilty  of  treason,  to  the  block,  brought  upon  him  the  same  fate. 
Warwick,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  principal 
enemy,  now  stood  at  the  head  of  aflkira.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  the  project  of  a  marriage  of  Edward  with 
Mary  was  virtually  renounced.  The  misrule  of  Northumberland 
was  not  even  attended  with  the  religious  sincerity  which  had  been 
a  merit  of  Somerset  "  The  system  of  despotism  which  Cromwell 
built  up  had  been  seized  by  a  knot  of  adventurers,  and  with  Ger- 
man and  Italian  mercenaries  at  their  disposal,  they  rode  roughshod 
over  the  land,"  Not  only  among  the  adversaries  of  Pi^otestantism, 
but,  also,  in  the  nation  at  large,  there  was  an  irritation  which  noth- 
ing but  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ohgarchy  of  new  nobles  that  held 
the  reins  of  power,  prevented  from  breaking  forth  in  open  rebellion. 

It  was  during  this  season  of  peril  and  confusion  that  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  were  framed.  The  Six 
FrwninKof  ^^^clcs  Were  repealed.  The  hands  of  Cranmer,  who 
the  fonau^  ij^as  now  ready  to  avow  the  distinct  Protestantism  into 
which   he   had   drifted,   were  strengthened   by  foreign 
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Lambetk  He  brought  over  Peter  Martyr  and  Ochino,  the  lirat  ol 
wiiom  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford  in  1549.  Martin 
Bucer  was  called  to  the  same  office  at  Cambridge.  The  couxiiaeto 
and  presence  of  MelanchtLon— wiio,  after  Bucer  a  death,  was  invited 
to  fiU  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Cambridge — were  bought  in  earnest 
letters  of  the  primate.  It  was  remarked  as  a  sign  of  the  new  order 
of  things  that  Cranmer  ate  meat  openly  in  hitj  dining-hall  during 
Lent.  Pictures  and  images  were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
churches.  Homilies  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churchea  on 
Sunday,  Positive  laws  enforcing  celibacy  were  repealed.  Con- 
vocation and  Parliament  directed  that  the  communion  should  be 
administered  in  both  kinds.  The  formal  abandonment  of  transub- 
stimtiation,  the  second  great  step  in  tixe  English  Kt^formation,  waa 
soon  to  take  place.  A  new  *'  Order  of  Communion  "  was  issued^ 
ThoBmyer  which  was  Superseded,  in  1548,  by  the  '*Book  of  Com- 
^*«^^  mon  Prayer/*     Thenceforward  Latin  services  were  to 

cease.  The  biusis  of  this  manual  of  worship  was  the  old  service- 
books,  especially  those  of  Salisbury  (Sarum),  There  were  addi- 
tions from  Protestant  sources,  including  passages  from  the  order 
of  service  prepared  by  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  for  Hermann,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  ;  and  some  aid  was  derived  from  the  liturgies  of 
the  French  and  Gennan  refugees  in  England.  It  was  not  long 
before  changes  in  the  Pi-ayer  Book,  to  give  it  a  more  decidedly 
Protestant  stamp,  were  demanded*  The  influence  of  the  foreign 
divines  was  cast  in  this  direction.  The  simple  forms  of  the  foreign 
congregations,  which  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  mode  of 
worship  in  England,  were  not  without  effect  The  king  was  urgent 
for  such  altemtions.  The  Prayer  Book,  in  the  revised  foi*m,  with- 
out being  submitted  to  convocation,  was  issued  iu  1552,  when  tl^e 
use  of  consecrated  oil,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  auricular  conieaaiOQ 
ThftAiiioiM  were  abolished.  In  the  same  year  the  Articles  were 
of  itetiffioQ.  framed,  at  first  forty-two  in  number.  The  main  source 
of  the  Articles  was  the  Augsbtxrg  Confession ;  but  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  abandoned.  Among  Protestants  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  the  one  engrossing  theme  of  inquiry  and 
ti-oversy.  In  Switzerland,  on  this  subject  BuUinger,  the  sue 
of  Zwingli,  and  a  moderate  and  sensible  theologian,  and  the  other 
Zwinglian  pastors^  came  to  an  agreement  with  Calvin,  which  waa 
expressed  in  the  Zurich  Confession.  The  eai-lier  extreme  state^ 
ments  of  Zwingli  had  been  somewhat  qualified  by  himself  in  later 
additional  explanationa.  The  Swiss  do^rtrine  now  stood  opposed 
to  the  Lutheran  opinion,     in  the  interval  between  tht;  fruxmng  of 
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tlie  Prayer  Book  and  its  revisioD,  the  primate  bima^lf  liad  passed 
over  to  the  distinct  adoption  of  the  Swiss  view.  Eeferriiig  back  to 
the  begin ning  of  Edward's  reign,  he  himself  says :  **  I  waB  iu  that 
error  of  the  real  presence  '*— tLat  is,  the  Lutheran  opinion — **  as  1 
was  many  years  past  in  divers  other  en'ors,  as  transubstantiation/* 
**  Bucer,"  he  says,  "  dissenteth  not  from  (Ecolampadios  and  Zwln- 
glius."  A  catechism  promulgated  by  King  Edward,  for  all  school- 
masters to  nse,  is  de^nitely  anti-Lnthenm.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  Articles  of  1552  contained  a  formal  repudiation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  local  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacra- 
ment 

The  movements  of  the  Protestant  reformers  were  too  fast  for 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation*     The  opposition  thus  excited,  and 
the  misgovemment  under  Northnmberknd,  destroyed  all 
^^*  hope  of  successful  opposition  to  the  accession  of  ilary* 

He  had  persuaded  Edward  to  thrust  aside  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Henry  YUL  and  Par* 
]  lament,  and  to  allot  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom  Northum- 
berland had  married  to  his  son.  Mary  was  ntirrow,  |>0Bsessed  the 
obstinate  will  of  her  father,  and  was  super stitiously  attaclied  to 
the  faith  of  her  mother.  Her  afiinities  in  reUgioOi  as  in  race,  were 
Spanish,  She  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  her  more 
tiyo  of  citiioi-  prudent  advisers — of  whom  Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip 
° '™'  of  Spain^  were  the  chief — would  permit,  to  restore  the 

old  system,  and  to  undo  the  work  of  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
Gardiner  was  released  from  prison,  and  took  his  place  as  chan- 
cellor in  the  queen's  council.  The  deposed  bishops  were  brought 
back  to  their  sees.  Lia timer  and  Cranmer  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
The  mass  was  restored,  and  the  form  of  service  which  had  been 
ordained  by  Henry  VHX  was  re-established  by  Parliament,  Had 
the  queen  stopped  here,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  might  have  sup- 
ported her*  But  the  proposition  to  give  up  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  to  bring  England  once  more  under  the  pop6|  was  nnw^el- 
eome*  It  involved  an  abandonment  of  Henry's  system,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  conversion  of  Gardiner  and  others  from  their 
adherence  to  it,  was  popular.  For  this  reason  there  was  oppoai* 
tion  to  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Philip,  which  she  desired  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  and  for  the  political  reason  that  her  throne  needed 
protection  against  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart,  whom  there 
was  more  reason  to  fear  since  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the 
French  crown.  The  failure  of  the  rebellion,  of  which  the  rising 
under  Wyat  was  a  branch,  and  one  object  of  which  was  the  placing 
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of  I^dj  Jane  Grey  on  tfae  throne,  caused  her  execution,  and  the 
death,  as  traitors,  of  her  husband,  her  fiather,  and  her  unde.  Tbt 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  Philip  followed.  But  Parliament  re- 
fused to  change  the  order  of  succession^  which  made  Elizabeth 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  refused  to  abrogate  the  Act  of  Supr 
aef,  without  a  guarantee  that  the  abbey  lan<U  should  remain  wit 
their  poaaesaora,  Beginald  Pole,  who  was  made  legate  of  the  Pope 
in  1554,  and  was  to  succeed  Cranmer  in  the  archbishopric,  was  the 
queen*s  spiritual  counsellor.  Now  began  the  persecution 
f^rmoaium^  ^as  caused  the  epithet  '*  bloody**  to  be  affixed  to 
^*°**"*"'*  name  of  Mar)%  as  a  popular  designation,  and  whicli  did 
more  than  all  other  measures  together  to  plant  in  the  English  mind 
a  hatred  of  *'  popery, **  and  to  send  the  roots  of  Protestantism  deep 
iuto  the  soil  Not  less  than  eight  hundred  Englishmen,  whose 
lives  were  in  danger,  fled  to  Germany  and  S^vitzerland,  to  find 
an  asylum  among  their  Protestant  brethren.  Not  far  from  three 
hundred,  who  remained  at  home,  are  known  to  hare  perished  as 
victims  of  the  persecution.  The  noble  fortitude  with  which  the 
bishops — Hooper,  Latimer,  Bidley — ^and  numerous  other  martyn^ 
e  adored  the  fire,  consecrated  the  cause  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  lires.  It  broke  down  the  popularity  of  Mary,  even  with  a 
multitude  who  were  attached  to  the  old  religion,  but  felt  a  distaste 
for  Spanish  bigotry,  and  could  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the  suf- 
ferers. John  Eogers,  canon  of  St  Paul's — who  had  assisted  l>fn- 
dale  in  translating  the  Scriptures — when  he  was  led  out  to  Smith* 
field,  was  received  by  the  people,  who  were  touched  by  his  constancy, 
with  cheers.  He  bathed  his  hands  in  the  £ame,  ''as  if  it  was  oold 
water."  **  Hooper  Umped  cheerfully  along  with  a  stick  " — ^he  was 
lame  from  sciatica**' and  smiled  when  he  saw  the  staka"  '*PIay 
the  man,  Master  Bidley,*'  said  Latimer,  as  he  stood  in  the  flames ; 
**  we  shall  this  day  light  up  such  a  candle,  by  God*s  grace,  in  Eng- 
land,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out"  The  burning  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer  took  place  at  Oxford,  on  a  spot  where  Cranmer  could  see  it 
from  the  prison-tower  in  which  he  was  confined.  From  this  lime,  his 
spirit,  partly  from  physical  exhaustion  and  partly  from  native  timid- 
ity, appeared  to  give  way  altogether.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he 
had  refused  to  fly,  and  he  had  deported  himself  with  firmness  and 
dignity.  But  he  was  phed  with  arguments,  entreaties^  and  with 
promises  that  were  meant  to  delude  Lim  with  a  hope  of  saving  his 
life*  until  he  was  prevailed  on  to  aflix  his  name  to  a  series,  six  in 
number,  of  abject  and  humiliating  reoantationa  Then  he  was  led 
to  St.  Mary's  Churchy  on  his  way  to  the  stake ;  but  there  he  disap 
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pointed  his  enemies  and  judges  by  recalling  the  denials  of  bia 
DiAthot  f^ih  which  had  been  extorted  from  Ma  weakness  and 
oratiBier.  f^^j.^  ^j^^\  \yj  professing  anew  the  Protestant  convictionfl 
for  which  he  had  contended.  His  penitence  was  as  genuine  as  that 
of  Peter,  whom,  if  he  did  not  equal  in  courage,  he  had  resembled 
in  a  presumptiiouB  confidence  in  his  strength  to  endure  temptation. 
His  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  the  denials  of  his  faith, 
he  held  out  in  the  flames  until  it  was  consumed.  Tlio  lofty  sta- 
tion of  Cranmer,  the  associations  that  cluatered  about  a  prelate  who 
had  stood  at  the  bedside  of  two  kings  of  England,  to  impart  to 
them  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  his  kind  and  gentle  ways  in 
daOy  life,  which,  as  even  Pole  testifies  in  the  letter  written  to  spread 
before  him  his  alleged  iniquities,  had  drawn  to  Lim  the  esteem  of 
the  people  ;  his  quiet  and  pathetic  dignity  in  his  last  hours ;  the 
atrocious  cruelty  with  which  he  waa  treated — a  man  now  venerable 
in  years —conspired  to  produce  ao  impression  of  abhorrence  for 
the  authors  of  these  inhuman  proceedings.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Cranmer  himself  waa  no  advocate  of  religious 
toleration.  He  had  taken  part  in  such  acts  as  the  condemnation  of 
Frith,  in  1533,  for  denying  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  the  same  doctrine  as  the  Articles  of  1552  likewise  de* 
nied ;  he  had  participated  in  the  execution  of  Jean  Boucher,  or  Joan 
of  Keiit,  who  was  called  an  Anabaptist,  and  was  burned  under 
Edward  for  an  heretical  opinion  respecting  the  in  carnation  ;  and, 
in  the  last  days  of  Edward,  he  and  hia  associates  were  engaged  in 
revising  the  canon  law,  and  in  shaping  provisions  for  the  punish* 
meat  of  behevcrs  in  doctrines  which  he  had  not  long  before  held 
himself  and  for  rejecting  which  he  had  afterwards  condemned  Frith 
and  others  to  the  flames.  There  was  no  taint  of  natural  cruelty  in 
his  temper,  but  he  had  been  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  idea 
that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  law  for  his  people^  as  regards 
professions  of  faith  and  methods  of  worship,  and  that  uniformity 
on  these  points  is  to  be  secured  by  pains  and  penalties. 

The  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  has  been  called  '*  the  death-blow  to 
Catholicism  in  England  "  But  other  events  helped  to  make  the 
Catholic  queen  unpopular.  Caraffa,  the  bigoted  and  resolute 
dt¥idAii«.  champion  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  was  elevated  to  the 
papacy,  taking  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  He  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  abbey-lands  to  their  old 
ecclesiastical  owners,  and  the  revival  of  monaaticism  in  England. 
Mary  was  herself  willing  to  comply  with  such  impracticable  de- 
mands, but  she  coidd  not  carry  Parliament  with  her*     Contrary  to 
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ILe  wishes  of  ibe  oatioii,  and  of  her  own  chosen 
lent  tlie  help  of  England  to  Philip  in  hia  war  wiili  nane 
Spanidb  Tictories  could  onlj  tend  to  make  the  boose  of 
aapreme  in  Western  Europe.  Epgliah  pride  waa  mortiied  bjr  1 
looi  of  Oalu&  In  Ireland  the  reeComtion  of  the  wamB  did  sol  pre- 
vent war£ure  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  s^ts  which  tbej 
had  displaced.  There  were  troables  from  the  alUanee  of  Fraaice 
with  Scotland,  where  Protestantism  was  rather  aided  than  hindosd 
by  the  domination  of  Catholicism  in  England^  and  ita  union  with 
Spain.  Paul  IT.,  with  all  hia  fanatical  hoetilitj  to  Fbolestantlsiii, 
hated  Spain,  and  had  no  liking  for  Pole,  who  had  been  in  armpatbr 
with  the  more  moderate  theology  of  Contarini  and  his  adiooLj 
The  queen,  whose  whole  soul  was  bound  up  with  the  canae  of 
Oatholie  Church,  was  forced  to  witness  the  aotagoniam  of  tbe  pope 
to  her  husband,  and  to  see  the  primate,  her  prindpal  adiiser  in 
religious  afiairs^  deprived  of  the  legatine  office^  She  died  on  No-^ 
vember  17,  IS58,     The  next  night  Cardinal  Pole  died. 

The  nation,  which  had  before  greeted  lAoy.  now  welcomed  £2i^ 
abeth  to  the  throne.  She  was  twentr-fiTe  years  of  age,  and  at  that 
i^„,p„,^  time  comely  in  penson.  Her  lilb  had  been  in  peril  ai  Hm 
«ff  BiribitiL  nooeagiQn  of  Mary ;  at  the  rebeUion  of  Wyat,  of  whkh 
she  was  supposed  to  have  hod  some  previous  knowledge  ;  and  after 
the  hope  that  an  heir  would  be  bom  to  Mary  was  disappointed.^ 
She  had  been  educated  under  the  tuition  of  Roger  Asrham, 
waa  a  good  Greek  and  Italian  scholar.  She  hod  conformed  to 
Catholic  rites,  but  her  inclinationa  to  Protestantism  were  no  i 
At  the  outset  she  made  no  precipitate  changes  ;  but  soon  she  1 
ished  the  mass  from  her  chapel,  and  the  restoration  of  the : 
supremacy  folio wetl,  although  she  relinquished  the  title  of  *'  Head 
of  the  Church,"  and  chose  to  be  called  its  ''  Governor.'*  She  notified 
Paul  IT.  of  her  election,  but  he  haughtily  replied  that  she  waa  ille- 
gitimate, and  must  submit  her  claims,  as  against  the  pretensions  of 
Mary  Stuart,  to  his  decision.  Afterwards  Piua  IV.  offered  to  make 
important  concessiotis,  such  as  the  allowance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity 
and  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy  ;  but  his  overtures  came  too  late. 
In  truth,  Elizabeth  s  title  to  the  crown  was  too  closely  connc 
with  the  validity  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VllL  to  permit  her, 
she  been  so  disposed,  to  forsake  the  Protestant  religion* 
studied  the  Scriptures  and  read  the  fathers,  especially  Augustinei 
*'If  she  chanced,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  '*even  in  common  t^k,  to 
speak  of  Ood,  she  almost  always  both  gave  him  the  title  of 
Muker  and  composed  her  eyes  and  countenance  to  an  ^ 
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of  humility  and  reverence,  a  tiling  wbich  I  haTe  myself  often  o1> 
Berved/'  Yet,  although  she  showed  in  remarkable  emergencies 
that  she  had  a  sense  of  religion,  this  was  less  obTious  in  her  ordi- 
nary life.  She  lacked  womanly  delicacy,  was  mendacious,  profane, 
fond  of  flattery,  and  parsimonioua  to  an  extreme  that  put  in  jeop- 
ardy the  most  important  undertakings.  But  she  was  fearless^  full 
of  energy,  with  the  strong  will  of  her  father,  and  delighting  in  the 
Rplendor  and  show  of  royalty.  She  had  the  public  virtue  becom- 
ing the  sovereign  of  a  nation,  chose  the  ablest  advisers,  of  whom 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  chief,  and  controlled  her  own  wishes — aa 
ill  abstaining  from  a  marriage  with  Leicester— when  they  claahed 
with  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  a  Lutheran  m  her  the- 
ology, and  was  not  averse  to  ceremonies*  On  the  altar  of  her  own 
private  chapel  stood  a  crucifix  and  a  bxu-ning  candle.  With  her 
conservative  tendencies,  and  her  high  ideas  of  regal  authority,  she 
had  no  sympathy  with  Calvinism,  which  was  fast  gaining  ground 
in  her  own  kingdom.  Yet  the  political  situation  was  such  that  she 
was  not  only  compelled  to  render  aid  to  Calvinists  abroad,  but  to 
Cidvinifits  in  revolt  against  tbeir  sovereigns — the  Huguenots  in 
France,  the  Protestanta  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  foUowers  of 
Knox  in  Scotland. 

An  interference  of  this   sort  was  first  called  for  in  Scotland. 
There  the  spirit  of  feudalism  had  not  been  reduced,  and  the  feel- 

ing  of  clanship  was  fervent.  The  aristocracy  were  ex- 
mation  in       tremclv  rouijh  in  their  wavs,  except  in  the  few  instances 

where  their  manners  were  somewhat  softened  by  inter- 
course witli  France.  Under  James  V.  the  king  and  the  clergy  were 
united  by  a  common  desire  to  curb  the  turbulent  nobility*  There 
was  nowhere  a  greater  need  of  a  religious  reformation.  The  clergy 
were  ignorant  and  profligate.  They  profited  by  the  forfeitures  and 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  aristocracy.  The  lay  gentry  saw  what 
Henry  VTQ.  had  done  in  England »  and  looked  with  covetous  eyes 
on  the  vast  estates  of  their  clerical  rivals.  The  principal  agent  in 
carrying  forward  the  government  of  Janies  was  Cardinal  Beaton,  a 
man  of  dissolute  character,  but  of  much  abihty,  and  a  resolute  up- 
holder of  the  French  interest.  He  proved  himself  competent  to 
thwart  the  eflbrts  of  Henry  to  move  his  nephew  to  imitate  him  by 
breaking  off  connection  witli  Rome.  War  with  England  ensued. 
The  army  of  James  was  defeated  in  1542  by  the  English  at  Solway 
Moss,  and  be  died  soon  after.  He  left  the  kingdom  in  the  midst 
f4  disorder  from  contending  factions,  with  an  infant  daughter, 
Mary  Stuart — ^^the  niece,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the  Duke  of 
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Guise — BB  the  lieir  of  the  ctowil  The  Earl  of  Airan,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Beaton  to  take  the  supreme  power  into  his  handi^ 
was  made  regeoL  Here  and  there  an  earnest  religious  Protestant- 
ism manifested  itself.  As  early  as  1528,  Patrick  Hamilton,  ^ho 
had  been  a  student  at  Marburg,  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic.  Of 
him  it  has  been  said  that  the  smoke  of  his  heresy  "  had  infected  all 
on  whom  it  blew.**  In  1543,  George  Wishart,  who  had  been  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  preached  ihm 
evangelical  doctrine  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  was  burnt  at  SL 
Andrew's,  by  order  of  Beaton,  who  fix>m  a  window  was  a  spectator 
of  his  anguish,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  he  bore  it  We  first 
ji^hft  Knox,  ^^^  ^^  John  Knox,  the  leader  in  the  Scottish  Eeforma* 
1D0B-1B7S.  i^Jqjj^  ^  a  companion  of  Wishart,  for  the  defence  of  whom, 
when  he  preached,  Knox  bore  a  two-handed  sword.  It  was  from 
the  preaching  of  Wishart  that  he  received  his  deep  religious  im- 
preBsions.  Little  is  known  of  his  parentage,  which  was  obscure. 
He  studied  at  Glasgow,  w^hero  ho  had  among  his  teachers  John 
Mair,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  brought  home  with  him 
^m  France  the  Gallican  theory  of  church  government,  with  demcK 
cratie  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  kingly  power  and  the  virtue  of  trrai^^H 
nicide.  What,  if  any,  influence,  however,  he  exerted  on  the  thoughflj^l 
of  his  pupil  respecting  these  matters,  ia  not  known,  Knox  was  prob- 
ably ordained  as  a  priest  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old* 
After  Wishart*3  death  he  became  a  private  tutor  of  boys.  Beaton 
was  asBasHinated,  in  1546,  by  conspirators  moved  by  hatred  of  his 
cruelty  and  resentment  for  private  injuries,  or  by  political  animos- 
ity. Knox  had  no  part  in  this  deed  of  blood,  but  had  no  sorrow  to 
express  for  it.  The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
8t.  Andrew's.  After  some  time  Knox  joined  them,  with  the  pupils 
he  was  then  instructing.  There  he  wiis  cidled  to  preach,  and  re- 
hirtiintly  complied  with  the  almost  imperative  summons  of  Hs 
brethren.  The  castle  was  taken  by  the  French,  he  was  carried  to 
France  as  a  captive,  and  was  compelled  to  row  in  the  galleya 
After  his  release,  in  1549,  he  was  cordially  received  by  Cranmer, 
preached  in  the  North  of  England,  but  was  not  well  enough  satis- 
fied with  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Edw^iml  to  accept  a  bishopric 
that  was  offered  to  hiuL  During  the  reign  of  Maiy  he  was  an  exile, 
first  at  Frankfort,  where  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  use  of  tLe  English  Prayer  Book.  The  most  of  this 
period  he  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin  and  of  the  other 
preachers  associated  with  him,  There  he  published  his  **  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Eegiment  of  Women,' 
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wliich  denied  the  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  and  was  especial! j 
aimed  at  **  the  bloody  Jezebel,"  aa  he  afterward  called  her,  who 
then  reigned  in  England.  Mary  of  Guise,  the  widow  of  James  Y., 
who  was  now  regent,  was  secretly  bent  on  subjecting  Scotland  to 
France  ;  but  her  hostility  to  Mary  of  England  and  to  Philip  caused 
her  to  make  the  country  an  asylum  even  for  her  Protestant  enemies. 
Knox  returned  in  1555,  and  preached  with  great  effect  in  difiereiat 
parts  of  the  country.  He  won  to  hia  side  not  only  large  numbers 
of  the  humbler  class,  but  also  many  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  gen- 
try. He  thundered  in  the  pulpit  against  itlolatry,  and  the  people 
responded  by  breaking  in  pieces  the  images  of  the  saints  and  pull- 
ing down  the  monasteries.  He  denounced  the  mass  aa  the  worship 
of  a  false  god.  He  was  soon  obHged  to  leave  the  country  agaiiij 
and  accepted  a  call  to  Geneva.  But  the  work  had  gained  such  an 
impetus  that,  under  bis  inspiring  influence,  even  from  a  distance,  it 
went  forward  Lord  James  Stuart,  bastard  son  of  the  late  king, 
was  one  of  the  principal  nobles  who  joined  in  it.  In  1557  the 
'•  lords  of  the  congregation  "  united  in  the  first  solemn 
covenant,  whereby  they  renounced  "  the  congregation  of 
Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof," 
and  engaged  to  defend  *'  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every 
member  thereof,"  Knox  returned  to  Scotland  in  1559.  In  the 
northern  kingdom  there  was  a  combination  of  subjects  against  the 
established  authority  represented  by  the  regent.  Yet  circum- 
stances obliged  Elizabeth  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  iosurgents,  and 
to  strike  a  blow  in  behalf  of  Calviuism  and  rebellion,  both  of  which 
she  regarded  with  loathing.  In  the  conflict  with  the  Protestauts 
Triumph  of  the  Scottish  regent  called  in  the  aid  of  French  troops. 
£J*S^^,  In  1558,  Mary  Stuart  had  married  Francis  H.,  and  by  a 
^^^-  secret  agreement  had  given  away  her  kingdom,  in  the 

event  of  her  death  without  heirs,  to  France.  Francis  and  Mary 
styled  themselves  king  and  queen  of  England.  Philip  of  Spain  ex- 
pected that  in  a  war  with  France,  Elizabeth  would  soon  need  his  help, 
and  that  England  would  thus  fall  under  his  power.  But  the  high- 
spirited  English  queen  believed  that  the  safest  course  was  to  brave 
all  the  dangers.  She  sent  her  troops  into  Scotland.  She  was  suc- 
cessful, and,  in  1560,  in  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  it  was  agreed  that 
the  French  should  withdraw^  and  that  the  government  of  Scotland 
should  be  committed  to  a  Council  of  the  Lords.  The  regent  died 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  The  Estates  convened  in  August  By 
-      act«  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  Calvinistic  Protestantism  was  then 
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Francis  EL,  the  young  husband  of  Mary,  died  on  December  6, 
1560.  Catharine  de  Medici  now  acquired  power,  and  set  about  the 
task  of  mediating  between  the  rival  parties  in  France,  and  of  keep- 
ji^yy  jji  ing  down  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  Mary  returned 
^**'**"'^'  to  her  own  kingdom  to  take  her  seat  on  her  throne. 
She  was  beautiful  in  person,  quick-witted,  fascinating  in  her  ad- 
dress, and  with  a  boundless  fund  of  energy.  Her  purpose  from 
the  first  was  to  restore  the  old  rehgion  in  Scotland  ;  but  to  attempt 
to  do  so  at  once  would  have  exposed  her  to  certain  defeat,  and  it 
would  have  defeated  another  design  that  she  never  ceased  to  cher- 
ish—that  of  securing  for  herself  the  crown  of  England.  She  left 
the  principal  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  her  half-brother, 
whom  she  made  Etirl  of  Murray.  To  celebrate  mass  in  her  own 
chapel  was  a  privilege  which  she  gained  with  great  difficulty,  giuce 
it  encountered  the  stem  public  condemnation  of  Knox,  who  de- 
nounced in  the  pulpit  of  St  Giles  all  such  idolatry.  He 
divined  from  the  beginning  the  inmost  purposes  of  the 
queen,  and  the  powers  of  enchantment  which  she  exerted  efiTectu- 
ally  on  almost  all  who  approached  her  were  lost  on  the  discerning 
and  intrepid  preacher.  His  "History  of  the  Reformation  of  Re- 
ligion in  Scotland  *'  presents  graphic  naiTalives  of  the  interviewa 
which* he  had  with  her,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  confiict  in  which 
he  was  her  principal  antagonist.  She  was  careful  to  do  nothing  to 
give  a  legal  sanction  to  the  acts  which  had  established  the  Protes* 
tant  religion.  After  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  France,  the  hopes 
of  Mary  rose  with  every  advantage  gained  by  her  uncles  and  the 
extreme  Catholic  faction,  of  which  they  were  leadei*s.  A  victory  of 
Guise  would  mean,  as  she  believed,  the  doT^iifall  of  Calvinism  in 
Scotland,  and  then  would  follow  a  Catholic  rising  in  England  and 
the  ruin  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  hopes  of  Mary  in  this  direction 
were  wrecked  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Elizabeth  and 
Catharine  de  Medici^  in  1564.  Then  she  abandoned  the  hope  of  a 
marriage  with  Don  Carlos,  or  some  other  powerful  prince  on  the 
continent,  and,  partly  from  an  impulse  of  love,  and  partly  from  pol- 
icy, as  a  means  of  bringing  to  her  support  the  g^eat  earls  in  the 
hct  tnmrriiiB*!  north  of  England,  and  the  English  CathoHcs  generally, 
wiib  DiTOiey.  g]^^  g^^^  ]jg|,  hand  to  her  cousin  Damley.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  after  the 
death  of  James  lY.,  had  married  the  Ekrl  of  Angua  The  marriagB 
with  Damley  was  a  menace  alike  to  Protestantism  in  Scotland  and 
in  England,  aud  to  the  throne  and  life  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  mo- 
tiieut  there  was  a  dread,  which  proved  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  combi* 
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nation  of  Prance  and  Spain  to  crush  hereaj  OTeiywhere.  Tlie 
worthless  character  of  Darnley  was  the  means  of  avertiDg  great 
peril  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Great  Britain.  His  infiolence 
enraged  the  nobles  ;  his  drunkenness  and  other  low  vices  disgusted 
his  wife.  BizziOj  an  Italian  laTorite,  had  promoted  the  marriage. 
His  murder  was  the  result  of  a  coii9pirac}%  in  which  Damlej  and 
some  of  the  Protestant  lords,  to  whom  Rizzio  was  obnoxious,  were 
the  partners.  Even  then  the  apparent  moderation  of  Mary  in  her 
religious  policy,  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  her  child, 
afterwards  James  I.  of  England,  gave  a  brighter  color  to 
her  prospects  of  succeeding,  if  not  of  supplanting,  Elizabeth  ;  but 
the  infatuation  which  led  her  to  place  herself  under  the  influence 
of  Bothwell  was  fatal  to  her  expectations.  Whether  she  was  privy 
H«  rekdonn  ^o  the  murder  of  her  husband  or  not,  she  married  Both- 
wiLh  Both«f.i].  ^.qIi^  y^.  ^1^01^  th^  jeg^^  ^^^^  planned.    At  CarbeiT}^  HUl 

a  battle  was  avoided  between  the  forces  of  Bothwell  and  the  army 
collected  by  the  Scottish  lords  to  destroy  him,  by  tlie  surrender 
BerftbdicA'  ^^  Mary,  who  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven, 
don,  ifiCT.  There  she  abdicated  the  throne,  appointing  Murray  re* 
gent  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  Her  escape  from  Lochleven 
was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  her  army  at  Langaide,  and  her  pre- 
cipitate flight  into  England,  where  she  threw  herself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Elizabeth, 

After  the  coronatioD  of  James,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  1560  for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism. 
This  result  was  secured  mainly  through  the  steadfast 
spirit  of  Knox,  who  was  not  less  resolute  in  withstand- 
ing the  greed  and  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  their  too  great 
readiness  for  compromise,  than  in  resisting  the  blandishments  and 
threats  of  the  queen. 

In  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Scottish  Chiirch  the 
lay  eldership  had  a  prominent  placa     In  1578  the  **  Second  Book 

,  .  of  Disciphne  '*  embodied  the  full  Presbj^terian  organi- 
ofthescottinh  zation,  ascending  from  the  parish  sessions  through  the 
presbyteries  aud  provincial  synods  up  to  the  General 
Asflembly,  which  was  supreme.  Superintendents  were  retained, 
whose  function  it  was  to  caiTy  out  the  measures  of  the  Assembly. 
At  Frankfort,  Knox  had  com^DOsed  a  book  of  devotion  for  public 
worship,  which  he  used  in  his  church  at  Geneva  :  "  The  Forme  of 
Prajers  and  Miaistration  of  the  Sacraments,  etc*,  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish Congregation  at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and 
godly  learned  man,  John  Calvin.'*     This,  with  a  few  changes,  be- 
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c&me  the  "Book  of  Common  Order  "  for  the  Scottish  Church*  II 
eontains  no  form  of  abeolution.  It  includes  n  confesaioD  of  faith, 
which  differs  from  that  which  Parliament  and  the  General  Assemblj 
adopted.  This  new  confesaian  is  derived  from  Calvin's  catechism 
relating  to  the  Apostles*  Creed.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  is 
identical  with  that  of  Calvin,  as  dislitt^shed  from  the  Lutheran 
and  the  earlier  Zwinglian  theory.  There  was  a  general  form  o> 
expulsion  of  unworthy  persons  from  the  Lord's  table,  in  connec 
tion  with  the  ministration  of  the  sacrament.  This  was  called  ex- 
communication or  "  fencing  of  the  tables."  Marriages^  as  well  sS 
baptisms,  were  celebrated  in  church  on  Sundaya  This  "Book 
of  Common  Order "  continued  in  use  for  about  a  hundred  years, 
when  it  was  dropped,  in  conQection  with  the  contest  against  the 
English  Prayer  Book.  After  the  Presbji^rian  eystem  had  been 
established  by  the  Assembly,  the  old  polity  of  the  Church  remained 
as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  bishops^  and  also  abbots  and 
priors  ;  these  places  being  filled,  after  1560,  by  Protestants  and 
sometimeB  by  laymen.  lu  1572  it  was  agreed  between  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  atithorities  that  the  old  names  and  titles  of  arch- 
bishops aod  bishops  should  continue,  although  the  incumbents 
were  to  have  no  power  greater  than  that  of  superintendents,  and 
were  subject  to  the  kirk  and  General  Assembly  in  spiritual  things, 
as  they  were  to  the  king  in  things  temporaL  The  temporalities  of 
the  sees  hud  mostly  iowed  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  This  was 
what  Knox  condemned  :  the  revival  of  episcopacy,  in  the  shadowy 
form  just  described,  appears  to  have  excited  in  him  little  or  no 
opposition.  After  about  twenty  years  the  Presbyterian  system, 
pure  and  simple,  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  Andrew 
Melville.  Subsequently  the  attempts  of  Jmnes  VI.,  to  estiblish  ths 
royal  supremacy,  and  to  introduce  the  Anglican  polity,  began  that 
contest  between  the  throne  and  the  kirk  whieh  mgiialized  the  fol 
lowing  reign. 

The  changes  in  England  in  matters  of  religion  were  made  by 
Elizabeth  cautiously,  and  as  «i  mum  star  ces  prompted.  The  Prot- 
estants, if  they  were  able  and  energetic,  and  strong  in  the 
nAtcy  <d  large  town  s^  still  composed  on ly  a  m i nori ty  of  her  subjecta 
The  clerg)^  in  convocation  protested  against  changes  in 
religion,  and  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  tran  substantiate  on  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  successors  of  St*  Peter.  The  oath  of  submission  to 
her  supremacy  was,  at  the  first,  not  exacted  with  any  strictness  of  thfi 
parish  ministers.  She  ventured  to  restore  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to 
enforce  its  use  through  an  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  but  in  the  revision  of 
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it  tlie  changes  were  obviously  designed,  by  the  removal  oi  offensive 
passages,  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  not  until  Mary 
Stuart  had  begun  her  plots  in  Scothindj  and  the  Guises  were  gain- 
ing power  in  France,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  wsis  rigidly  exacted 
of  all  clergymen.  It  was  likewise  imposed  on  civil  officers  of  every 
_  ffrade.     At  the  same  time  (in  1562),  convocation  revised 

xb6  AraoliM. 

the  Articles — which  were  reduced  from  Forty-two  to 
Thirty-nine — and  the  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe  to  them. 
These  last  measures  are  a  landmark  in  the  warfare  of  Elizabeth 
mth  the  papacy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  uso  made  of  the  powers  possessed 
by  the  queen  through  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of  Uoiform- 
Uniforndty  **^}%  ^^^  through  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which 
In  rwiiBion.  ^^^g  clotbed  with  ample  powers  for  carrying  these  laws 
into  effect.  Apart  from  better  motives  and  considerations  of  policy, 
her  own  religious  indifference  prevented  her  from  caring  to  pry 
into  the  opinions  of  her  subjects,  or  from  inflicting  penalties  for 
mere  belief.  What  is  called  religious  persecution^  in  her  reigUp 
was  almost  exclusively  indirect  "^liat  was  demanded  was  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  relative  to  outward  worship,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  allegiance  to  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
government  of  Elizabeth  took  the  ground  which  was  taken  by  all 
liutheran  Protestants,  and  was  expressed  in  Germany  by  the  max- 
im, cujm  regio  ejus  religio :  the  religion  of  a  country  ia  to  be  that  of 
the  sovereign.  Only  the  Calvinista,  who  denied  to  the  magistrate 
ao  extensive  prerogatives^  rejected  this  doctrine.  Even  they,  when 
they  could  control  the  action  of  the  state,  as  in  Scotland  or  at 
Geneva,  enforced  uniformity.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  control  of  the  civil  authority  in  affairs  of  religion  was  the 
object  which  hwX  been  contended  for  in  the  long  battle  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  the  papacy,  and  against  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy. 
To  the  foregoing  remarks  it  should  be  added  that  whatever  injus- 
tice and  other  evils  grew^  out  of  the  despotism  of  Henry  VHi.,  and 
the  despotism,  not  a  little  mitigated,  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  only 
through  a  strong  government  in  England,  during  this  age  of  dis- 
cord, that  the  land  was  saved  from  the  unspeakable  calamities  of  a 
civil  war,  in  which,  as  in  Prance,  the  hatred  natural  to  such  a  con- 
test would  have  been  rendered  doubly  intense  by  religious  ani- 
mosity. 

^e  severe  measures  against  Roman  Catholics  in  this  reign 
were  due,  not  to  any  antagonism  to  their  theology,  but  to  the  po- 
litical hostility  which  was  often  inseparably  associated   with   it. 
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and  to  the  magnitiide  of  tbo  cooaequent  dangers  to  wbicb  tb© 
crown  and  the  king-dom  were  expoBed.     Tbe  Prot<?stant- 


Homi^'  ^    ism  of  the  queen  was  made  tbe  ground  of  attack  upon  her 
o»tiM>ica.        ^^  foreign  powers,  and  of  plots  against  ber  life* 


In  1560 

Tictorj  OTer  the  Huguenots  in  France  wag  followed  bj  a  Catbolta 
rebellion  in  tbe  Nortb  of  England.  Tbe  demand  was  that  Marj'a 
title  to  tbe  succession  sbould  be  acknowledged.  In  1570,  Piu8  V, 
promulgated  bis  bull,  excommunicating  the  queen,  deposing  ber 
and  releasing  her  Bubjects  from  tbeir  allegiance.  Tlie  pope  en* 
couraged  tbe  English  Catholics  in  the  North  to  revolt.  Pbilip  of 
Spain  was  deterred  only  by  prudential  motives  from  sending  forces 
SsLgkad  mnd  ^  ^^^  them.  Tbe  current  of  events  was  gradually  le4ul- 
®P**"'  in  g  to  a  d  ir ect  co ufl  i  ct  with  Spai  n .     For  1 1  e  r  o  v^n  se  curity 

fibe  secretly  provided  assistance  for  tbe  revolted  subjects  of  Pbilip 
in  tbe  Netherlands,  wbicb  pleased  France,  as  ber  aid  to  the  Scot- 
tish rebels  bad  gratified  Philip.  Covertly  she  lent  assistance,  also, 
to  the  Huguenots.  At  length,  tbe  desperate  condition  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  Netherlands  obliged  ber  to  send  over  troops  openly 
for  their  succor.  Shortly  after,  Drake  appeared  before  St  Do- 
mingo and  seized  that  island.  As  England  drifted  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  perils  thickened  at  home.  In  15(58  Dr.  Allen  bad  estab- 
lished a  Catholic  college  at  Douay.  for  the  education  of  priests  for 
service  in  England.  At  tbe  instigation  of  Gregory  XIH.,  in  1570, 
tbey  began  their  work  They  were  naturally  consiciered  by  KUza* 
betb  and  her  counsellors  aa  fom enters  of  treason.  Lord  Bacon  de- 
scribes  them  as  '*  seminary  priests,  who  were  bred  in  foreign  parts^ 
and  supported  by  tbe  purses  and  charities  of  foreign  princes,  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  this  kingdom,  and  whose  time  had  been  passed 
in  places  where  the  very  name  of  Elizabeth  was  never  beard  except 
aa  that  of  a  heretic  excommunicated  and  accursed  ;*'•,,  and 
who  "bad  by  their  own  arts  and  poisons  depraved  and  soured  with 
a  new  leaven  of  mahgnity  tbe  whole  lump  of  Catholics,  w*hich  had 
before  been  more  meek  and  harmless.**  At  length  tbo  priests  were 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  land,  and  it  was  made  treuson  to 
harbor  tbem.      A  considerable   number  of  them  were 

1584 

seized  and  executed,  Burleigh  explained  to  the  world 
bow  the  queen  had  been  driven  to  depart  from  tbe  merciful  and 
tolerant  policy  toward  the  Bom  an  Catholics  with  which  she  bad  be- 
gun her  reign.  But  the  defences  of  tliis  change  in  her  course  do 
not  avail  as  an  excuse  for  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
pressive laws  against  the  priests  at  a  later  day,  when  the 
danger  of  BpaniBh  invasion  was  over.     Mary  Stuart  was  the  cent 
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pf  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  ProtestaDt  England,  and  of  EliiC- 
5betk.  By  her  advisers  Mary*6  life  was  deemed  a  perpetual  men- 
ace. When  her  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babingtou,  which 
Involved  a  Spanish  invaaion,  and  the  dethronement  and  death  of 
the  queen,  was  proved,  her  death-warrant  was  signed, 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  Fotheiingay.  The  sailing  of 
the  Spanish  armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  the  culmina- 
tioD  of  a  prolonged^  desultory  warfare,  mainly  on  the  ocean.  It 
was  the  supreme  effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  annihilate  the 
Protestant  strength.  The  destruction  of  this  mighty 
fleet  by  the  valor  of  English  seamen,  reinforced  by  the 
tempest,  was  a  moiial  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protest 
ant  England. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Puritan  controversy  we  must  look 
more  closely  at  the  general  character  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
it  was  determined  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  That 
controversy  did  not  anso  on  account  of  any  dmerences 
in  theological  doctrine.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
question  on  which  Protestants  were  divided  was  the  Lord  s  Supper. 
The  doctrine  "^'^^  adoptiou  by  the  Enghsh  reformers  of  tlie  Swiss 
of  the  Lord's    doc trine,  in  the  form  in  which  it  w^as  held  bv  Bullinger 

Supper.  V  o 

and  Calvin,  established  complete  concord  between  the 
two  classes  of  theologians,  and  this  amity  was  manifested  and  kept 
up  by  constant  correspondence.  Of  Cranmer's  conversion  to  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  and  of  its  insertion  in  the  Forty-two  Aiticles,  we  have 
already  spoken.  In  1562,  at  the  revision  of  the  Articles,  the  pointed 
and  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  Lutheran  yiew  was  omitted,  and 
the  denial  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  statement  in  the  revised  Articles  (XXVIIL 
and  XXIX.)  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Calvin istic  opinion. 
Bishop  Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  MartjT :  **  As  for  matters  of  doctrine, 
we  have  pared  everything  away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  lUffer  from 
your  doctrine  by  a  nairs-breadth  ;  for  as  to  the  ubiquitarian  theory  " 
—  the  Lutheran  view^ — '*  there  is  no  danger  in  this  country* 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones 
have  sense."  The  explanation  of  the  doctrine  which  is  given  in 
the  homilies,  sent  forth  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  Calvin *s  teaching.  **  The  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,"  wrote  Hooker,  **  is  not  in  the  sacrament  but  in 
the  worthy  receiver."  The  rubric  at  the  close  of  the  communion 
service,  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  dropped  in  tlie 
Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth,  but  restored  in  1661,  affirms  that  "  the 
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naturaf  !jody  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and 
not  here  ;  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ  a  natural  bodj  to  be 
at  one  time  iu  more  places  than  one."  At  the  same  time  the 
rubric,  aa  amended  in  1(5G1,  guards  against  the  inference  that  & 
"real  and  essential  *'  presence  of  Christ  is  denied. 

Nor  was  there  any  conflict  with  the  Protestant  churches  on  the 
Continent  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  For  a  long  period,  the 
The  doL'tri  e  ^J^^^estants  held  in  common  the  essential  points  of  the  Au- 
of  pmjfKtiiim-  frustinitm  tenet,  Tlie  Eotjlish  refonnera,  Ci*annier  and 
Kidley  included,  profcsaed  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election.  Cranmer — not  to  spoidi  of  other  proofs — indicates  his 
opinion  in  the  notes  on  the  Great  Bible.  That  is,  thej  held  to 
what  was  the  main  feature  of  both  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistio 
systems.  Tliis  doctrine  is  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Seventeenth 
Article.  Tlirough  the  whole  reign  of  Edward,  CaJvin'a 
personal  influence  was  great  in  England.  It  grew  to  be 
still  greater  after  the  begioning  of  Elizabeth  s  reign*  **  His  Insti- 
tutes," says  Blunt,  a  defender  of  High  Church  opinions  and  an 
opponent  of  Calriniam,  **  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  might  be  considered  tlieir  text-book  in  theology."  "  The  ^isU- 
tufcesj"  says  Hard  wick,  **  became  a  sort  of  oracle  and  text-book  for 
the  etudenta  in  the  universities,"  Hooker,  writing  near  the  end  of 
Ehzabeth*B  reign,  speaks  of  Calvin's  authority  as  having  equalled 
that  of  the  **  Master  of  Sentences,"  Peter  Lombard,  in  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  scholasticism,  **  so  that  the  perfectest  divines  were 
judged  they  who  were  skilfulest  in  Calvin's  writings."  Hooker 
himself  praises  the  Institutes  and  the  commentaines  of  Calvin,  and 
has  no  contest  wiLh  his  doctrinal  system.  He  pronounces  him 
**  incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did 
enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him,'*  Bullinger*9  writings  were 
held,  likewise,  in  the  highest  esteem  ;  so  that  as  late  as  1586, 
young  curates  not  licensed  to  preach  were  duTcted  by  the  Southern 
Convocation  to  provide  themselves  with  a  Bible  and  Bullinger*8 
Decades  in  Latin  or  English.  There  were  shades  of  diiference  in 
England,  as  in  the  Reformed  churches  abroad,  on  this  subject  of 
predestination.  There  were  higher  and  more  moderate  Calvinista. 
This  was  manifest  in  connection  with  the  **  Lambeth 
Articles,**  in  which  predestination  was  set  forth  in  a 
bald  and  rigid  form.  In  them  assurance  is  declared  essentia  to 
Baring  faitL  They  gr^w  out  of  attacks  on  predestination  by  cer- 
tain individuals  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  They  were  sub- 
scribed by  Whitgift,  then  Archbisbop  of  Canterbury  ;  by  Hutton, 


beth  jLrtlGlot.' 
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Archbishop  of  York,  and  by  the  Bishope  of  London  and  of  Bangor. 
The  amendment  of  these  Articles  by  Hutton,  and  still  more  the 
expressions  of  Hooker  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  indicate 
a  risiDg  disposition  to  avoid  the  more  extreme  type  of  predestina- 
rian  theology.  Yet  this  disposition  "was  in  accord  with  the  viewa 
of  BuBinger.  It  was  the  maoifestation,  for  the  first  time,  of  dissent 
from  Ctilviuism,  that  called  out  th©  Lambeth  declaration,  and  FuUer, 
is  not  far  out  of  the  way  in  saying  that  it  expressed  **  the  general 
and  received  doctrine  of  England  in  that  age." 

At  the  outsjet,  and  for  a  long  period,  there  was  no  contro* 
veray  among  the  reforniers  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy.  The 
Charoh  jfoT-  Lutherans,  in  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  declare  episcopacy 
•romenL  to  be  a  human  institution,  and  assert  that  when  ordinary 
bishops  become  enemies  of  the  Church  or  refuse  to  ordain,  they 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Melanchthon  wanted  bishops,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  Church  from  disorder  and  from  the  apprehended 
tyranny  of  princes,  and  Luther  would  not  have  objected  to  them. 
Bishops  were  retained  by  the  Lutherans  in  Sweden,  and,  in  the 
form  of  superintendents,  in  Denmark.  Calvin  recommended  the 
King  of  Poland  to  retain  bishops,  and  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  ex* 
ercise  of  a  presidency  by  a  single  minister,  who  should  be  appointed 
to  such  a  duty  by  the  Church.  When  Swiss  divines  came  to  Eng- 
land they  generally  found  many  things  which  they  wished  to  see 
reformed  ;  but  to  bishops,  as  such,  they  had  no  repugnance.  When 
English  divines  went  to  Strasburg,  Zurich,  or  Geneva,  they  felt 
not  the  slightest  scruples  on  the  score  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy 
which  they  found  to  be  established  in  these  placea 

Until  we  approach  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  are  no 
traces,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  of  the  jure  Mvino  idea  of  episco- 
*viewi  of  pacy^^the  doctrine  that  bishops  are  necessary  to  the  be- 
episcopwy.  ing  of  a  church,  and  that  without  episcopal  ordination 
the  functions  of  the  ministry  cannot  be  lawfully  discharged.  The 
Articles  are  obviously  drawn  up  according  to  the  prevalent  idea 
that  each  national  church  is  to  determine  its  own  |K>lity  and  cere- 
monies. Episcopacy  is  not  among  the  notes  of  the  Church,  as  it  is 
deined  in  them,  **  Orders  "  are  not  allowed  to  be  called  sacra- 
ments in  the  scriptural  sense,  since  for  these  there  is  requisite 
some  **  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.  '*  It  had  been 
the  common  view  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  difference  between 
bishop  and  priest  is  one  of  office  and  not  of  order^  the  defining 
characteristic  of  '"order"  being  power  to  perform  a  special  act,  in- 
volving a  certain  indelible  character  impressed  on  the  soul     The 
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prieatf  as  capable  of  performing  the  miracle  of  tlie  Eucharist,  was 

in  everything,  except  in  office  or  function,  on  a  level  with  the  bishop. 

This  opinion  was  held  even  by  BellfLrmine.     It  prevailed  among  thsd 

Anglican  reformers     It  is  taught  in  **  The  Institution  of  a  Chris* 

tian  Man/*  pnblisheil  by  antbority  in  1537.    It  la  asserted  by  Bishop 

Jewel  in  his  " Apology'"  for  the  Church  of  England, 
trinew to       and  in  his  " Defence  "  of  the  '*  Apology."    The  first  of 

these  works,  translated  into  English  by  the  wife  of  Sir 
Kicholaa  Bacon,  Elizabeth  ordered  to  be  chained  in  every  parish 
church  in  England,  that  it  might  be  freely  read  and  consulted. 
The  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure,  affirms 
that  **  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  orders  of  min- 
isters in  Christ  s  Church  :  bishops^  prieBts,  and  deacons.**  Yet  the 
term  "orders'*  is  used  by  Jewel,  for  example,  in  a  popular  sense, 
as  interchangeable  with  **  degrees,*'  and  it  is  rendered  "degrees" 
in  the  translation  of  his  **  Defence,"  This  view,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  distinction  of  bishop  and  presbyter  is  one  of 
office,  and  not  of  order,  cannot  be  considere<l  a  mere  legacy  from 
the  schoolmen,  received  without  scrutiny.  It  is  held  much  later 
by  so  learned  and  celebrated  defenders  of  episcopacy  as  Dean  Field 
omnmisr^i  ^^^  Archbisbop  Ussher.  A  catechism,  approved  by 
vj«wK,  Cranmer  in  1548,  and  said  to  have  been  mainly  a  tni 

lation  of  a  Lutheran  work,  teaches  a  succession  from  the  apostle 
of  '*  bishops  and  priests  "  in  the  ministry  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  relation  of  the  two  classes  of  ministers  to  one  another.  **  It 
was  not/*  says  Blimt,  "  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  distinction  between  the  orders  of  bishops  and  priests  was  i 
sei^ted*"  At  the  end  of  Edward's  reign,  Cranmer  was  writing 
Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  a  gc^n- 
eral  synod  of  the  Protestant  churches  for  the  construction  of 
common  basia  of  doctrine.  In  these  letters  there  is  no  hint  of  anyl 
important  matter  to  be  considered  as  a  ground  of  fellowship  save 
the  grand  mooted  point  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  The  statute  of  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth  made  room  for  ministers  ordained  abroad,  ac- 
cording to  other  forms  than  those  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
to  be  admitted  to  parishes  in  England.  Such  ministers,  as  is  shown 
by  numerous  incontrovertible  proofs,  were  thus  admitted  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  through  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  even  far  into  the 
next  century.  Down  to  the  era  of  Laud  and  Charles  I,  when  the 
sacerdotal  theory  of  episcopacy  had  taken  root,  the  validity  of  the 
ordination  received  by  the  ministry  of  foreign  churches  was  not 
seriously  impugned^  nor  was  there  an  interruption  of  ecclesiiislica! 
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fellowBhip  between  them  and  the  Church  of  Eagland.  'Even  m  the 
great  reaction  after  the  redtoration  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, in  1061,  which  required  episcopal  ordination  of  all  in- 
cumbenta  of  benefices^  added  the  proviso  **  that  the  penalties 
in  this  act  shall  not  eitend  to  the  foreigners  or  aliens  of  the  foreign 
He  formed  churches  allowed,  or  to  be  allowed,  by  the  king's 
majesty,  hia  heirs  and  sacceaaors  in  England/' 

There  were  two  stages  in  the  Puritan  con  trove  rsy.  In  the  fii*st, 
the  subject  of  contention  was  the  use  of  the  veatments  of  the  clerg}' 
The  ritu»itstic  '^^  ^^  Certain  ceremonies.  In  the  second,  into  which 
controv«rmy.  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  prelacy  and  the  relation  of  Church  to  Stat« 
were  the  great  matters  ia  debate.  From  the  beginning  there  weiia 
some  in  England  who  wished  to  introduce  more  radical  changes 
than  the  government^ — ^not  to  speak  now  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple^would  allow.  Their  general  aim  was  to  conform  the  Reforma- 
tion iu  England  to  the  tj^e  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  Refonned 
or  Calvinistic  chnrches  on  the  continent.  This  tendency  was 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  foreign  divines  whom 
Cranmer  drew  about  bim  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  It  acquired  a 
fresh  and  powerful  stimulus  by  the  return  of  the  exiles— eight  hun- 
dred in  number^ who  had  been  inhospitably  regarded  by  the  Lu- 
therans, and  who  had  resorted  mostly  to  Zurich  and  Geneva,  or 
to  the  cities  of  the  Rhine,  where  CalviniHrn  was  established.  The 
vacant  bishopricB,  of  which  after  Elizabeth's  accession  there  were 
thirteen,  were  natuxally  filled  with  the  stanch  defenders  of  Prot- 
estantism, who  had  preferred  exile  to  submission  to  the  papal  sys- 
tem as  restored  by  her  predecessor.  Parker,  who  had  remained  in 
England,  in  some  place  of  safe  seclusion,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury'.  The  new  leaders  among  the  clergy  desired  to  cast 
aside  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  with  them  other  peculiarities  of 
the  ritual  which  had  been  generally  dropped  by  theii-  Protestant 

brethren  on  the  continent.  The  ground  of  the  objection 
uieT«toeot«,  to  the 8©  thiugs  was  that  they  were  identified  in  the  poi> 

ular  mind  with  the  notion  that  the  minister  is  a  priest. 
They  were  often  pronounced  to  be  badges  of  **  popery/*  When  it 
was  said  in  reply  that  the  usages  in  question  were  indifferent  in 
their  nature,  not  being  forbidden  in  the  gospel,  it  w^as  rejoined  that 
they  are  misleading,  and  that,  even  if  not  contrary  to  a  command- 
ment of  Scripture,  the  civil  magistrate  still  has  no  right  to  compel 
the  observance  of  them.  In  this  last  proposition  was  evidently  in- 
volved an  idea  as  to  the  royal  supremacy,  which  might  eventually 
lead  to  a  grave  conflict.     When  it  is  remembered  what  a  ferment 
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liaa  been  excited  in  England  recently  by  ritiialij^itic  controversieai 
whicb,  considering  the  present  time  in  comparifton  witb  the  post^ 
are  of  far  less  moment,  there  need  be  no  Kui-prise  at  the  out- 
breaking of  the  Pnritan  debate,  which  related  to  themes  lying 
in  the  same  province.  In  the  framing  of  the  Prayer  Book  care  had 
been  taken  to  offend  as  little  as  possible  the  adherents  of  the  Cath* 
olic  'system,  and  the  people  who  had  an  inbred  attachment  to  the 
methods  of  worahip  under  which  they  had  grown  up.  In 
the  Prayer  Book  the  conservatives  found  a  warrant  for 
their  proclivities  in  religious  thought.  Of  the  mass  of 
the  parish  pnests  but  very  few  were  deprived  of  their  livings  when 
Ehzabeth  came  in.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  more  than 
nine  thousand  beneficed  clergymen  who  had  so  lately  used  their 
misaals  and  breviaries,  if  innovatiuOH  of  a  radical  character  in  the 
accustomed  forms  should  be  suddenly  introduced  and  imposed  by 
law  ?  Besides  the  considei-ation  of  safety  and  expediency,  thetre 
was  rising  among  the  clergy  a  school  of  Protestmit  divines  who 
were  more  and  more  disposed  to  go  back  of  Calvin  to  Augustine, 
and  to  draw  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  principles  from  the 
Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Yet  the  party  averse  to  the 
con  tinned  use  of  the  vestments  was  strong  iii  numbers,  and  still 
more  influential  from  the  ability  and  standing  of  its  membera  In 
the  reign  of  Edward,  Hooper,  when  chosen,  in  1550,  to 
the  bishopnc  of  Gloucester,  at  first  refused  to  wear  the 
bishop's  apparel  at  his  consecration.  After  he  had  been  inapris- 
oned  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  In  1555  the 
trouble  sprung  up  among  the  English  exiles  at  Frankfort, 
where  Knox  was  ono  of  the  leaders  of  a  party  which  de- 
manded changes  in  the  communion  service  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  other  alt-erations  in  connection  with  them.  When  this  party 
w^as  outnumbered  by  fresh  emigrants  from  England  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  other  side,  he  withdrew  to  Geneva*  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  a  general  feehng  among 
her  newly-appointed  bishops  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of  the  vestments 
and  of  the  other  offensive  ceremonies,  such  as  kneehng  at  the  sac- 
rament, signing  the  cross  in  baptism,  etc*  This  was  the  wisli  of 
Jewel,  who  stigmatized  the  cleric4il  garb  as  **a  relic  of  the  Amor- 
ites,"  and  in  his  letters  to  Peter  Mart^T  rejoiced  that  in  Scotland 
the  **  theatrical  dresses,**  etc.*  had  been  consigned  to  the  fiamea 
With  him  agreed  Nowell,  Sandys,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
Grindal,  who  followed  Parker  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
many  other  divines.     Even  Parker,  at  the  outset,  appears  to  have 
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looked  on  the  vestments  with  diBfavor.  Burleigh,  Wakinghara, 
Leicester,  amd  many  otlier  prominent  civilians,  were  of  the  same 
mind*  But  this  was  a  matter  on  which  the  queen  was 
iniexible.  The  Swiss  divines  who  were  consulted  by 
Jewel  and  hia  associates,  generally  advised  a  humoring  of  her 
wishes,  rather  than  a  refusal  to  take  office  at  the  risk  of  driving 
Elizabeth  nearer  the  papal  party.  Many  of  the  clergy,  however, 
did  not  conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual.  A  sort  of 
chaos  ensued  in  the  modes  of  worship.  Elizabeth  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  this  confusion  and  to  this  disobedience  to  her  enact- 
ments. It  was  Eli2Labetlij  and  not  her  bishops,  who  compelled  the 
use  of  the  vestments.  Parker  was  required  to  prosecute  the  delin- 
quents. At  length  the  Puritans  began  to  organize  in  separate 
**  conventicles,"  as  their  meetings  were  styled  by  their  adversaries, 
in  order  to  worship  in  the  manner  which  they  approved.  They 
were  numerous-  Their  clergy  were  learned  and  effective  preach- 
ers, and  both  clergy  and  people  were  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake 
of  conscience.  Whatever  iliversity  of  opinion  may  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  ritual  controversy,  there 
can  be  no  want  of  approval  of  the  zeiii  of  the  Puritans  against  plu- 
luHties  and  in  favor  of  a  stricter  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  of 
an  educated,  earnest  ministry  to  take  the  place  of  the  thousands  of 
unworthy  and  grossly  ignorant  clergymen. 

If  Hooper  was  the  father  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient  form,  a  like 
relation  to  Puritanism,  as  a  ripe  and  developed  system,  belongs  to 
CATtwTiithi,  Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Blargaret's  professor  of  divin- 
1685-1603,  i^j  ^^  Cambridge.  Yet,  Puritanism,  by  being  associated, 
under  his  auspice  s»  with  Presbyterian  ism,  and  with  the  Presbjrte- 
HiA  thtor  ^'^^^°^  system  as  an  exclusively  authorized  system  of  polity, 
of  Pmbjte^  cooled  the  zeal  of  no  small  number  of  those  who  mij^bt 
before  have  been  counted  among  its  a^lherents.  The  first 
point  in  Cartwright's  system  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  the 
rule  of  faith,  but  also  the  rule  of  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church.  They  prescribe,  as  he  holds,  a  system  of  polity  from 
which  the  Church  is  ntit  at  liberty  to  depart.  The  second  point 
is  that  the  management  of  church  affairs  belongs  to  the  Church  it- 
self and  its  officers,  and  not  to  civil  magistrates.  Thus  Calvinism 
asserted  in  England  its  doctrine  of  tlie  independence  of  the  Church 
of  State  control,  and  also  its  doctrine  of  the  control  of  the  State  by 
the  Church  ;  for  Cartwright  was  no  friend  of  toleration.  In  his 
view  there  must  be  uniformity  in  religion,  enforced  by  the  civil 
authority*     Moreover,  he   maintained   that  the   system  of  poHty 
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which  the  Scriptures  ordain  is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  prelacy  y^ 
therefore,  unlawful. 

Against  these  views  there  rose  in  oppoeition  the  queen  herBelf, 
who  was  disposed  to  push  her  undefined  visitatorial  power  eren  so 
o  podtioij  to  ^^^  ^^  *^  prohibit  the  meetings  of  clergymen  for  mutual 
c«rt«ri«hrs  improvement,  and,  with  her,  all  supporters  of  the  royal 
supremacy  when  it  was  kept  within  narrower  limits. 
Against  Cartwright's  views  there  were  arrayed,  moreover,  all  de- 
fenders of  the  Episcopal  system  of  church  goYemmeni  These,  in- 
cluding Wlutgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  principal  opponent 
of  Cartwright'a  doctrines,  even  then  were  far  from  asserting  the  jure 
dimno  theory,  or  the  necessity  of  bishops,  in  the  sense  that  a  church 
cannot  exist  without  them.  They  went  no  farther  than  to  main- 
tain the  antiquity  and  expediency  of  the  Episcopal  organization. 
*^  Wherein,"  says  Whitgift,  **  do  we  agree  with  the  papists?  or 
wherein  do  we  dissent  from  the  reformed  churches  ?  With  theaa 
we  have  all  points  of  doctrine  and  substance  in  common  ;  from  the 
others  we  dissent  in  the  most  part  both  of  doctrine  and  ceremo- 
nies/' But  one  extreme  tended  to  beget  another.  Bancroft,  who 
jur^dinino  eventually  became  the  successor  of  Whitgift,  is  thought 
Bpiwopmcy.  |^  have  been  the  first  to  propound  the  exclusive  theory, 
which  would  cast  the  other  Protestant  churches  out  of  the  Church 
Catholic  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Cross, 
in  1589,  warrants  the  imputation.  At  the  consecration,  in  1610,  of 
the  Scottish  bishops,  who  had  received  only  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion, he  met  a  **  scruple,"  or  inquiry,  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  with  the 
remark  that  ordination  by  presbyters,  where  bishops  could  not  be 
had,  was  sufficient  The  bishops  then  created  were  sent  to  preside 
over  Presbyterian  clergy. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  turn  was  given 
to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Hooker, 
iLichard  the  treatise  on  "  Elcclesiastical  Polity,"  His  serene,  dis- 
iflS^Vi?^*'  passionate  spirit,  his  vigor  and  eloquence,  seemed  to  take 
prindpica.  ^p  ^]j^  controversy  into  a  higher  atmosphere.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  apostolic  institution  of  Episcopacy,  and  admits  hia 
difference  from  Jewel,  his  revered  master  and  guide,  in  holding 
that  bishops  are  a  distinct  order  from  presbyters.  But  he  entezB 
into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  laws  and  the  origin  of  authority, 
Wliile  claiming  tlmt  Episcopacy  is  the  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  best  form,  he  affirms  that  *'the  whole  church  visible 
being  the  true  original  subject  of  all  power,"  *4t  may  be  in  some  cases 
not  umieceasury  that  we  decline  fi'om  the  ordinary  ways,**  when  led 
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thereto  hy  '*  an  exigence  of  necessity."  Although  Episcopacy  be  of 
divioe  ordination,  there  ifl  no  necessity,  he  tells  us,  "  for  an  eTer- 
lastiiig  contitiuanee  of  bishops."  Episcopacy  is  not  necessary,  he 
teaches,  for  the  TaHdity  of  the  sacraments.  **  There  may  be/' he 
concedes,  **a  very  great  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow 
non  Kt>i«c,.pfti  ordiuatioB  made  without  a  bishop."     Calvin,  he  thinks, 

tiruLmntioD..  * 

did  the  best  he  could  in  his  church  arrangements  at 
Geneva,  Thus  Hooker  made  space  for  the  full  ecclesiastical  recog- 
nition of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches,  and  for  "the  numbers,** 
to  quote  the  words  of  Keble,  *  *  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  in  England,  with  no  better  than  Preabyterian 
mu  ^  n  ^  ordination."  Throuj^h  the  centxiry  that  followed  the 
cniitrob  an<i     Be  formation  there  was  in  general  a  fraternal  recognition 

of  the  foreign  Proteeiant  churchcB.     It  may  be  sufficient 

to  refer  to  the  names  of  three  prominent  churchmen,  all 
of  them  eminent  defenders  of  Episcopacy  as  the  earliest  and  best 
Fi«id,i5ei-  method  of  church  government.  The  first  is  Richard 
Sfii"^  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  in  his  famous  work  on  the 

Church,  defends  the  foreign  churches  and  the  sufficiency  of  their 
Hall,  15T4-  orders.  The  second  is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  who  wrote 
'*^  much  later,  and  at  the  request  of  liaud,  but  who  repu- 

diates with  warmth  the  charge  of  un charitableness  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  Protestant  churches,  which,  he  Bays,  for  want  of  Episcopacy 
**  lose  nothing  of  the  true  essence  of  a  church."  Hall  was  on©  of 
the  deputies  who  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Dori  The  third  nam©  is  that 
jmuH  ^^  ITssher,  the  moat  learned  champion  of  Episcopacy  in 

n^er,  i5«o-  that  age,  who  maintains  the  same  view.     Long  after  the 

Restoration  and  the  great  Episcopal  reaction  that  at- 
tended it,  even  until  now,  Hke  principles  have  been  mantained  by 
_.|j.  many  dinnes  of  high  distinction  in  the  English  Church, 

wjke,  1867-    ^irchbishop  Wake  in  1724  wrote  to  Courayer  :  "  I  should 

be  son-y  to  affiim  that,  where  the  government  is  not 
Episcopal,  there  is  no  church,  nor  any  true  administration  of  the 
sacramenis ; "  and»  in  1719,  he  wrote  to  L©  Clerc»  concerning  the 
Continental  Protestant  churches  :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  such 
\n  iron  heart,  that  on  account  of  this  defect" — the  absence  of  Epis* 
copal  government — *'  I  should  think  that  any  of  them  ought  to  be 
cut  off  from  our  communion  ■  or,  with  some  mad  writers  among  us  " 
—furioRis  infer  urn  Hcripioribiia — **  I  should  affirm  that  they  have 
DO  true  and  valid  sacraments,  and  even  that  tiiey  are  hardly  to  be 
called  Christiana*' 

But  from  the  time  of  Bancroft  another  school  grew  up,  which 
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was  disposed  to  make  Episcopacy  eeseiitial,  not  merdj  to  the  well» 
being,  but  also  to  the  being  of  a  church.  Thia  is  the  view  pre- 
sented in  the  writingSj  on  this  subject,  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is 
characteiistic  of  the  school  of  Hammond  and  of  Laud,  Its  growth 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  Puritan 
assauUs  upon  prelacy,  and  the  assertion  by  Presbyterians  of  the 
excl naive  right  of  their  system  ;  partly  to  an  alienation,  on  doctri- 
nal and  other  grounds,  from  the  German  Lutherans,  and  the  spread 
of  Arminianism  in  England,  by  which  the  bond  of  sympathy  with 
the  Calvinistic  churches  abroad  was  weakened  ;  and  paiiJy  to  the 
decreane  of  danger  from  the  aide  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
which  rendered  the  union  of  Protestants  in  England  with  one 
another  and  with  their  brethren  abroad  a  less  imperative  necessity. 
But  beyond  these  specific  causes  of  the  growth  of  High  Church 
doctrinej  we  must  not  overlook  an  increasing  influence,  not  spring- 
ing wholly  from  these  agencies,  of  what  have  been  called  "the 
primitive  and  Catholic  elements,*'  which,  along  with  the  Protestant 
element®,  from  the  beginning  entered  into  the  Anglican  system. 
There  had  been  less  disposition  than  existed  elsewhere  to  isolate 
any  single  doctrine,  or  to  give  to  it  an  exclusive  prominence.  Above 
all,  there  had  been  from  the  outset  what  may  be  termed  a  patristic 
spiritr^a  deaire  to  foOow,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  teachings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  and  the  models  of  church  organization  in  the  first 
centuries.  The  habit  of  quoting  the  Fathers  for  the  support  and 
illustration  of  doctrines  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  way — to  give 
but  one  instance-— in,  the  homilies  appointed,  under  Elizabeth,  to 
be  read  in  the  churches. 

Tlie  Presbyterian  principles  of  Cartwright,  and  the  intolerant 
theories  which  he  coupled  with  them,  made  it  easier  for  Elizabeth 
Promwior  **^  resist  the  increasing  demand  for  changes  in  the  ritual 
PtuitfttiiHm.  Yet  the  progi*ess  of  Puritanism  in  its  essential  spirit  wiia 
steady  during  all  the  years  of  the  mortal  conflict  of  England  with 
Spain,  and  down  to  the  end  of  her  reign*  The  influence  of  Cal- 
vinism was  seen  in  the  growing  courage  and  independence  of  her 
parliaments  She  saw  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to  their 
requirements,  and  on  such  occasions  was  prudent  enough  to  yield. 
In  the  Church  itself,  Puritanism  made  an  equal  progress^  "At 
the  very  outset  of  her  reign,"  writes  lilr.  Green,  "  the  need  of  re- 
placing the  Marian  bishops  by  stanch  Protestants,  forced  her  to 
fill  the  English  sees  with  men  whose  creed  was,  in  almost  every 
case,  Calvinistic.  The  bulk  of  the  lower  clergy,  indeed,  were  left 
without  change ;  but  as  the  older  parsons  died  out  their  placer 
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were  mostly  filled  by  Puritan  successors.  Tli©  universities  rur^ 
nislied  the  new  clergy,  and,  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
tone  of  the  universities  was  hotly  Puritan.  Even  the  outer  uniform- 
ity on  which  the  queen  set  her  heart  took  a  Puritan  form.  The 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  indeed,  was  enforced  ;  but  the  aspect  of 
English  churches,  and  of  EngHsh  worship,  tended  raore  and  more 
to  the  model  of  Geneva.  The  need  of  more  light  to  follow  the  ser- 
vice in  the  new  Prayer  Books  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  removal 
of  stained  glass  from  the  church  windows.  The  communion  table 
stood  almost  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  church.  If  the  sur- 
plice wfis  generally  worn  during  the  service,  the  preacher  often 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  Geneva  gown»  We  see  the  progress  of 
this  change  in  the  vei-y  chapel  of  the  primates  themselves.  The 
chapel  of  Lambeth  House  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  eeclesiastical  buildings  of  the  time  ;  it  was  a  pi  nee  *  whither 
many  of  the  nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  strangers  as  natives,  resorted/  But  all  pomp  of  worship  grad- 
ually passed  away  from  it.  Under  Cranmer  the  stiiined  glass  was 
dashed  away  from  its  windows.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  com- 
munion table  was  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
credence  table  destroyed.  Under  James,  Archbishop  Abbot  put 
the  finishing  stroke  on  all  attempts  at  a  high  ceremonial  The 
cope  was  no  longer  used  as  a  special  vestment  in  the  communion. 
The  primate  and  bis  chaplains  forbore  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  organ  and  choir  were  alike  abolished,  and  the  service  re- 
duced to  a  simplicity  which  would  have  satisfied  Calvin." 

There  were  two  classes  of  dissenters  against  whom  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  enforced  witliout  mercy.  The  first  was  the  Inde- 
Independent*  p^ndeuts,  of  whose  origin  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
«Dd  Baptist*.  Qfii^r  ^^  the  Baptists,  who  were  unjustly  confounded 
with  the  Anabaptist  preachers  of  anarchy  in  Germany,  and  who 
furuished  the  only  martyrs  who  in  tliis  reign  were  burnt  at  the 
stake. 


A  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant  Protestantism 
in  Ireland.     Ii-eland,  one  of  the  last  of  the  countries  to 
become  fully  subject  to  Holy  See,  has  been  equalled 
by  none  in  its  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  although 
the  independence  of  the  country  was  wrested  from  it  under  the 
warrant  of  a  bull  of  Adrian  lY*,  which  gave  it  to  Henr^'  II.     Prot- 
I     estantism  was  associated  with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners, 
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and  was  propagated  ftccordiiig  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
as  liiwfu!  to  the  conqueror.  Invadera  who  were  engaged  in  an  al< 
most  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the  course  of  which 
was  miu'ked  by  horrible  massacres*  could  hardly  hope  to  convert 
their  enemies  to  their  own  reHgious  faith.  Henry  VUL.,  having 
mad©  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish his  religious  supremacy  in  the  neighboring  island.  This  waa 
ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1537,  but  was  resiBted  by  a 
gi^eat  part  of  the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  at  their 
head.  George  Browne,  a  w^illiug  agent  of  the  king»  who  had  been 
provincial  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop 
A  PrcHc*t*nt  ^^  Dublin.  The  Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted, 
iiiimirchj.  ^yt^  ^]^^  people  remained  Catholic,  The  mistaken  policy 
of  seeking  to  Anglicize  the  country  was  pursued,  and  the  serviees 
of  religion  were  conducted  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. The  Prayer  Book,  which  was  introduced  iu  1551»  was  not 
rendered  into  Irish,  but  was  to  be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the 
sake  of  ecclesiastics  and  others  who  were  not  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish I  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  b€«Q 
raised  by  Henry  Vlll.  and  hia  son  fell  to  pieces  without  resistance. 
As  the  Catholic  reaction  became  organized  in  Europe,  and  began 
to  wage  its  contest  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Irish,  who  had  to 
some  extent  attended  the  English  service,  generally  deserted  ii 
Protestantism  had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale,  or  where  English 
soldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon  the  people. 
The  Episcopal  Clmrch  in  Ireland  wore  a  somewhat  Puri- 
Bpiwotmi  tanic  cast,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forth  prominently 
Ohnndi.  ^^^  Calvinistic  theology.  The  Articles  of  Faith — which 
were  superseded  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — were  composed  in 
1615,  probalily  by  Archbishop  tJssher,  then  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Dublin.  They  incorporate  for  substance  the  Lambeth  Artieles 
on  predestination.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  eet  forth 
very  distinctly,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  conception.  The  Irish 
Articles  were  the  chief  source  from  which  were  drawn  the  creeds 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Tlie  New  Testament  was  not  trans- 
lated into  Irish  until  1602  ;  and  the  Prayer  Book,  though  trana* 
lated  earlier,  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  authority,  and  was  little 
used.  Among  various  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tracts 
written  in  1601,  entitled  **  Considerations  touching  the  Queen's  Ser- 
vice in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  "  of  the  versions 
of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  books  of  instruction,  into  the 
Irish  language/'     With  equal  sagacity  and  good  feeling,  he  counsels 
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the  establiahmeut  of  colonies  or  plantations,  the  sending  out  of  fer- 
vent, popular  preachers,  and  of  pious  and  learned  bishops,  and  the 
foatfiring  of  education.  He  recommends  mildness  and  toleration 
rather  than  the  use  of  tlie  tempora]  sword.  But  the  policy  which 
the  great  philosopher  and  statesman  marked  out  was  veiy  imper- 

^fectly  followed. 
THE  REFOEMATION  IN  ITAJ^Y  AND  SPAIN : 
TEE-REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER   Vn 


THE  CATHOmO  OOUN* 


Pbotebtantism  was  not  confined  to  Northern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope.   It  early  extended  across  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  into  Italy 
and  Spain.     But  here  forces  were  gradually  organized 
tnenSToniffl    which  Were  to  arrest  the  progress  of  its  principles,  and 
p«p»cy.  ^^^^  ^  drive  them  out  of  lands  in  which  they  had  appar- 

ently gained  a  firm  foothold.  It  was  natural  that  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  should  find  adherents  among  the  Italians.  Upon  their 
country  the  temporal  ambition  of  the  popes  had  brought  untold 
evils.  They  were  familiar,  as  nations  more  distant  from  Home 
could  not  be,  with  corruptions  in  the  papal  government  of  the 
Church.  The  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  arrogance  and  venality  of  the 
Roman  court,  had  been  ejcpoaed  by  their  greatest  writers,  begin- 
ning with  Dante.  From  the  minds  of  cultivated  Italians,  through 
the  influence  of  the  new  learning,  superstition,  and  even  moderate 
reverence  for  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  well-nigh  vanished.  But 
while  these  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  introduction  of 
Protestantism,  there  were  other  circumstances,  equally  important, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  final  success.  The  Italians  looked 
upon  the  papacy  as  a  national  institution.  On  this  account  they 
were  jealous  of  all  attempts  from  abroad  to  curtail  its  prerogatives. 
To  multitudes  of  them  it  brought  high  position,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence. The  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  had  given  place 
to  the  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Even  those  whose  minds 
had  been  emancipated  from  the  sway  of  medisevalism  by  their  hu- 

•  manistic  studies  were  often  either  skeptical  or  indifferent,  and  far 
from  being  inclined  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  opia- 
ions.  There  were,  moreover,  here  as  in  other  countries,  many  who 
clung  with  unyielding  tenacity  to  ©very  part  of  the  traditional 
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The  principles  of  Protestantism  were  first  iDtrocluced  into  Italj 
through  writings  of  Luther  and  of  the  other  reformers,  which,  un- 
der fictitioua  namea,  were  widely  circukted,  and  were  for 
Frat0«untid[a  a  time  read  without  suapiciou  even  in  the  Vatican  itself, 
to  itfcij.  'Shiny  Italians,  attracted  by  the  fnrae  of  Melanchthon,  who 
was  held  in  esteem  by  scholarly  men  cverywliere,  travelled  to  Wit- 
tenberg and  there  learned  the  new  doctrines.  0th el's  heard  them 
from  the  Lutheran  soldiers  who  poured  into  Italy  daring  the  cam* 
paign  of  Charles  T.  aj^ainst  the  pope»  Protestantism  was,  never- 
theless, not  strong  enough  to  avow  itself  without  being  instantly 
smothered.  The  little  companies  of  those  who  were  in  full  sym 
pathy  with  its  ideas  could  exist  only  as  secret  societies  ;  for,  although 
there  was  no  central  government  to  enforce  throughout  the  penin* 
sula  measures  of  repression,  and  as  yet  no  effective  Inquisition,  the 
different  states  were  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  Catholic 
traditions  and  of  the  Roman  see.  Those  who  favored  the  move- 
ment for  reform  did  not  all  have  the  same  objects  in  view.  Some 
sought  merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which  hindered  the 
proper  administi'ation  of  the  Church.  Others  cherished  the  view 
of  justification  advocated  by  the  reformers,  but  yet  clung  to  the 
hierarchical  organization  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Protestantism  in  Italy  was  thus  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  in 
its  earlier  stages  developed  itself  in  conjunction  with  tendencies 
which  eventually  diverged  into  the  reactionary,  defensive,  and  ag- 
^essive  force  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  owed  its  restoration. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  the  skeptical  and  epicurean 
tone  of  society,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  in  Italy  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Renaissance,  began  to  give  way  to  a  more 
of  Dtvme  earnest  religious  spirit  Fifty  or  sixty  persons  united 
in  Rome  in  what  they  called  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Lov«i, 
and  held  meetings  for  worship  nad  mutual  edification.  Among 
iheir  number  were  Caraffa,  Contarini,  and  Sadolet,  who  were  sub- 
sequently made  cardinals*  Although  such  men  as  Oaraffii  and 
Contarini  were  drawn  together  by  their  common  desire  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  for  the  moral  reformation  of 
the  Church  in  head  and  members^  they  were  destined  to  stand  far 
apart  in  their  attitude  towards  Protestantism.  Contarini  was  to  ad- 
vocate views  of  justification  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  reformers, 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  celebrated  conference  at  Ratisbon , 
while  Caraffa  was  to  found  anew  the  Inquisition,  and,  as  Paul  IV., 
to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  A  few  ye^n 
later  there  were  aaaociatad  with  Contarini,  at  Venice,  besides  his 
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former  friends,  several  others  who  sympathis&ed  with  his  evangelical 
ideas.  Among  them  were  Flaminio  the  poet,  Bmcioli,  the  Floren- 
tine translator  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Kegitiald  Polo,  the  English 
ecclesiastic  who  bad  refused  to  countenance  tlie  revolutionary  meas- 
ures of  Henry  VUJ,  in  relation  to  the  ChurclL  Their  doctrine  ol 
justification,  hring'ing  with  it  a  greater  or  less  inclina- 
Frotentant  tion  to  other  doctrinal  changes,  spread  among  the  intel- 
'^^  ligent  classes  throughout  Italy.  It  was  protected  and 
fostered  at  the  court  of  Reni^e,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  which  Calvin 
visited,  and  where  Clement  Marot,  the  French  poet,  found  a  refuge. 
It  was  taught  for  a  while  at  the  universitj  of  Bologna,  and  de- 
fended in  the  academy  at  Modena.  Such  was  its  currency  in  the 
latter  place  that  the  bishop,  Cardinal  Moron e,  who  had  been  absent 
in  Germany  on  missions  from  the  pope,  wrote  in  1542,  **  Wherever 
I  go,  and  from  all  quarters,  I  hear  that  the  city  has  become  Lu- 
theran." In  Venice,  where  the  book  trade  flourished,  and  where  the 
internal  police  was  less  severe,  many  embraced  Protestantism. 
Here  labored  Pietro  Carnesecchi,  who  afterward  died  for  his  faith. 
At  Naples  the  evangelical  doctiine  found  an  earnest  and  influen* 
tial  supporter  in  Juan  Yaldez,  the  secretary  of  the  viceroy  of 
Charles  V*  Among  the  distinguished  Italians  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  were  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  several  other  remarkable 
women  ;  Bernardino  Ochino,  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  day,  whoso 
venerable  appearance  and  eloquent  speech  enchained  the  attention 
of  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  him. ;  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli, 
who,  though  not  so  powerful  an  orator  as  Ochino,  was  a  much 
abler  theologian*  Hardly  a  prominent  city  in  Italy  but  possessed 
a  circle  of  cultivated  people  who  cherished  the  new  opinions.  In 
Venice  and  Naples  churches  were  organized  with  pastors,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  secret.  The  books  of  the  reformers  were 
eagerly  purchased.  **  "Whole  libraries,"  says  Melanchthon,  in  a  let- 
ter written  probably  in  1540,  "  have  been  carried  from  the  late  fair 
into  Italy."  A  little  treatise  on  the  "Benefits  of  Christ,"  which  for- 
merly was  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Aonio  Paleario,  was  circidated  in 
thousands  of  copies.     So  great  had  been  the  success  of  Protestant- 

tism  thus  far  that  Carafih  was  led  to  say  to  Paul  HL,  that  ''the 
whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  had 
been  extensively  embraced  by  Ijoth  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics.** 
But  the  forces  of  the  counter  reformation  and  of  the  Catholic  reac- 
I     tion  were  already  at  work. 

I  Paul  in.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VIX  in  1534,  combined  in  his 

I     person  and  in  his  policy  characteristics  both  of  the  papacy  of  the  past 
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and  of  that  of  the  future.     He  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalatd 
bj  Alexander  YL^  and  like  him  had  children  whom  he 
*ndS«itrict  Bought  to  endow  with  wealth  and  high  station.     Bat>  on 
i>.irti«u  ^^  other  hand,  he  was  fnendly  to  the  Catholic  reforming 

party.  One  of  his  first  acta  was  to  make  Contarioi  cardinal^  and  at 
his  suggestion  to  elevate  to  the  same  rank  Caraffa,  Pole,  Sadolet, 
and  others  of  like  character.  He  requested  them  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  such  reforms  as  they  deemed  advisable.  Their  "  con- 
silium/' or  opinion,  was  approved  by  him,  and  commissions  of  re- 
form were  appoined  whose  basinees  it  was  to  remove  the  abuses 
in  the  papal  curia.  Not  long  after  occurred  the  conference  at 
Eatishon,  which  was  an  attempt  by  the  evangelical  Catholics,  under 
the  leadership  of  Contarini,  to  restore  by  compromise  the  unity  of 
the  Cburcli.  The  failure  of  the  conference  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  iofluence  of  Caraffa,  and  of  men  of  similar  views* 
who,  while  they  were  anxious  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  strict*  and  even 
ascetic  purity  and  zeal  into  the  hierarchy,  were  inflexibly  hostiie  to 
all  changes  in  the  dogmas  and  organization  of  the  Churck  It  was 
tliia  party  who  revived  the  tone  of  the  Catholic  Church,  rallied  ita 
scattered  forces,  aud  turned  upon  its  adversaries  with  a  renewed 
and  formidable  energy.  To  accomplish  their  object  they  main- 
tained the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  reorganized  it  in  Italy,  reared 
a  bulwark  of  Romanism  in  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  created  re- 
ligious orders,  especially  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

As  in  previous  ages  of  the  Church,  the  revival  of  aieal  was  signal- 
ized by  new  developments  of  th  e  monastic  spirit.  A  fraternity  called 
the  Theatins  was  organized  by  Cara£^  and  his  friend 
Thiene,  Its  principal  aim  was  the  reform  of  the  clergy. 
The  members  were  priests  with  monastic  vows.  They  devoted  them- 
selves  to  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  caring  for 
the  sick.  But  their  importanLce,  as  well  as  that  of  other  similAr 
societies,  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  more  renowned  and  inflii- 
ential  order  of  the  Jesuita  The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
f^ToJa,  ^^^  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth.    In  early 

1 191-1 55ft.  manhood  he  had  been  severely  wounded  while  fighting 
against  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Parapeluna.  During  the  illness 
which  followed  he  began  to  dream  of  chivalrous  adventures^  not  in 
the  service  of  his  king  and  bis  lady,  but  in  that  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  He  exchanged  the  romance  of  **  Amadis  "  for  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  The  glory  of  Dominic  and  Francis  charmed  his  imagini^ 
tion.  Upon  his  recovery  he  hung  up  his  shield  and  lance  befort 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  retired  to  a  convent,  there  U> 
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fiun^ender  himself  to  a  life  of  ascetic  severity.  His  soul  waa  afflicted 
with  tortnenis  which  allowed  him  bo  peace  until  he  cast  them  out 
as  inspiratioos  of  the  ctiI  spirii  He  turned  hi  a  back  upon  ascet- 
ietBm^  but  retained  that  insatiable  yearning  for  rapturous  experi* 
ences  which  often  accompaniee  it  At  Paris,  where  in  1528  Ignatius 
went  to  study  theology,  he  brought  the  minds  of  two  compauions, 
The  Society  Faber  and  Francis  Xavier,  completely  under  the  inJlu- 
vt  jcniM.  encB  of  his  ideas.  The  little  society  which  was  formed 
in  a  cell  of  the  CoEege  of  St.  Barbara  was  soon  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  seven  new  members,  Tliey  took  the  monastic  vows  and 
pledged  themselves  to  spend  their  lives,  if  possible,  in  Jerusalem, 
in  the  care  of  Christians  or  in  effoHs  to  convert  the  Saracens  ;  or, 
if  this  should  not  be  j>ermitted  them,  they  promised  to  offer  them- 
selves to  the  pope  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
as  lie  shoiild  direct.  In  Yen  ice  they  were  ordained  priests,  and 
here  they  learned  that  the  most  formidable  adversaries  against 
whom  they  were  to  contend  were  in  Europe,  and  not  in  Palestine. 
Their  order  w^as  sanctioned  by  Paid  UL  in  1540 ;  in  1543,  uncon- 
ditionally. They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  president.  The  labors 
to  which  the  new  order  gnve  itself  were  principally  preaching,  hear- 
ing confessions,  and  directing  individual  consciences^  and  especially 
the  education  of  the  young.  With  the  proper  accomplishment  of 
these  duties  no  monastic  austerities  were  allowed  to  interfere.  The 
inward  life  of  the  members  was  moulded  by  the  study  of  the  "  Spir* 
itual  Exercises  '*  of  Ignatius.  Tliis  mannid  set  forth  a  course  of 
severe  and  prolonged  introspection,  and  of  forced,  continuous  at* 
tention  to  certain  themes,  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Gos- 
pels ;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  detach  the  soul  from  every 
object  of  earthly  desire,  to  excite  and  at  the  same  time  to  enslave 
the  imagination,  and  to  bind  the  will  immovably  in  the  path  of  re- 
ligious consecration.  Four  weeks  was  the  time  generallj-  spent,  at 
the  outset,  in  this  spiritual  drilL  The  society,  with  its  four  classes 
of  members — the  novices,  tlie  scholastics,  the  coa^ljutoi's,  and  the 
professed — was  so  compactly  organized  that  even  the  general,  not- 
withstanding his  almost  unlimited  power,  was  nnder  as  strict  over- 
sight as  the  humblest  novice,  and  could,  for  adequate  reasons,  be  de- 
posed. Every  member  was  bound  to  yield  unquestioning  obedience 
to  his  superior.  He  might  be  ordered  to  visit  a  tribe  of  savages 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  but  he  must  depai't  instantly  and 
without  a  murmur.  It  was  this  organization,  guided  by  a  single  will 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Roman  see,  which  not  only  with- 
stood the  advance  of  Protestantism,  but  carried  the  Catholic  doc- 
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trines  into  new  laorlB,  and  even  recoDqxiered  territory  which  was 
well-uigb  lost  to  the  Churcli*  Id  the  capacity  of  teachers  or  con- 
fessors, they  gained  access  to  the  courts  of  princes,  and  were  able 
to  exei-t  much  inllueDce  in  political  affairs.  To  the  iustrucdon  of 
the  young  they  devoted  themselves  with  tx  just  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  work.  But  the  literiiry  achievements  of  the  Jesuits 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  antiquarian  research  or  of 
exact  science,  and  not  in  the  direction  a  where  freedom  of  intellect^ 
ual  movement  or  the  play  of  imagination  are  essential  to  successi 

Strange  as  it  may  seem^  a  general  council,  so  long  the  dread  of 
the  popes,  was  the  second  great  agency  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  After  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
of  Treat,  at  Riitisbon,  Paul  HI  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
I5B1^  peror,  and  issued  the  summons  for  the  Council  of  Trent, 
16(0419.  2^  ^^g  ^i^g  ^jjI^  ^^,^^  qI  preventing  Charles  fi-ora  attempt- 
ing himself  to  adjust  the  religious  difficulties  in  Germany  through 
a  diet.  The  papal  legates  opened  its  sessions  in  December,  1545, 
and  soon  acquired  so  complete  a  control  over  the  assembly  that 
nothing  was  undertaken  without  the  pope's  sanction.  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  members  should  vote  as  individuals,  and  not 
as  nations — a  point  not  gained  without  the  distribution  of  monejr 
among  poor  bishops.  The  legates  were  to  determine  the  subjects 
of  discussion,  and  select  the  congregations,  or  committees,  for  the 
consideration  of  them.  The  reactionary  party,  represented  by  Ca- 
mfia  and  the  Jesuits^  triumphed  over  the  evangelical  Catholics 
The  council  first  took  up  the  consideration,  not  of  reforms,  but  of 
dogmas.  It  affirmed  that  tradition »  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  is  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures.  Emboldened  by  the  success 
which  Charles  V.  was  gaining  in  the  Smalcaldic  War,  it  proceeded 
to  assert  the  old  doctrines  with  scarcely  any  modification.  There 
were  heated  debates  on  the  subject  of  justification,  A  party  with  a 
good  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  evangelical  doctrine  made  itself 
heard,  but  the  opposite  view  was  affirmed  in  the  definitions.  The 
council  asserted  transuhBtantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass* 
Its  labors,  having  been  twice  interrupted,  were  finally  brought  to 
an  end  in  1563,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  Every  attack 
on  the  papal  power  was  skilftillj  turned  aside.  The  confiicte  at 
Ti-ent  left  the  Roman  see  stronger  than  before.  The  '*  Profi^ssia 
Fidei,"  or  the  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the  Tridentine 
creed,  to  which  all  teachers  and  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  give 
their  assent,  contained  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  But 
the  council  accomplished  a  positive  work  for  the  education  of  the 
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clergy  and  the  better  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Churcli. 
It  provided  for  the  publication  of  a  catecbiBin,  breviary,  miaaal,  and 
tin  authorized  edition  of  the  Vulgate*  The  creed  of  Trent  set  forth 
clearly  and  concisely  the  distinguishing  points  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  thus  furnished  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  volnminoue  and  often  conflicting  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
The  council,  both  by  its  doctrinal  formulas  and  by  its  reformatory 
canons,  contributed  very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Church 
iu  a  compact  body. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  reaction  were  not  content  with 
merely  fixing  the  stigma  of  heresy  upon  Protestantism  by  the  au- 
The  inqai-  thority  of  a  general  council.  They  were  resolved  to  eradi- 
•*"^^-  cate  Protestantism  by  force.     Even  prior  to  the  meeting 

of  the  assembly  at  Trent^  the  Inquisition  had  been  reorganized,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Caraffa,  who  was  to  become  its  head,  and, 
as  Paul  IV.,  was  to  be  its  chief  patron.  It  was  modelled  after  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  The  Holy  Office  had  been  set  up  in  Spain  un- 
der Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  punishing  the  converts  from  Judaism  who  re- 
turned to  their  former  creed.  But  it  proved  to  be  so  useful  an 
engine  of  secular  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  successors  defended  its  obnoxious  proceedings  even 
against  the  objections  and  complaints  of  the  pope.  The  atrocities 
of  which  it  was  guilty  under  Torquemada  and  the  inquisitors-gen- 
eral who  followed  him,  form  a  dark  and  repulsive  page  of  Spanish 
histoi^'.  It  gained  such  a  hold  upon  the  bigoted  and  fanatical 
populace  as  to  be  almost  able  to  defy  the  pope,  and  even  the  king 
himself.  The  Italian  Inquisition  was  similar  to  it  in  being  an  in- 
dependent ecclesiastical  tribunal,  with  its  own  peculiar  methods  of 
procedure,  but  it  was  more  directly  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  pope,  and  was  less  characterized  l)j  the  gloomy  spirit  of  re- 
ligious frenzy.  Six  cardinals  were  made  in quiai tors-generals,  with 
power  to  constitute  inferior  tribunals,  and  with  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps  to  imprison  and  to  try  all  suspected  persons,  of 
whatever  rank  or  order.  The  terrible  machinery  of  this  court  was 
gradually  set  in  motion  in  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  open  pro- 
fession of  Protestantism  was  instantly  suppressed.  Fugitives  be- 
gan to  stream  across  the  Alps*  Ochino  and  Peter  M^irtyr  had  al- 
ready gone.  In  1548  amazement  was  occasioned  by  the  flight  of 
Vergerio,  Bishop  of  Capo  d*  Istria,  who  had  been  employed  in  im- 
portant embassies  by  the  pope.  Those  who  did  not  escape  were 
subjected  to  torture,  imprisonment,  and  death.     Among  the  dis- 
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tinguislied  men  who  salfered  for  their  faith  were  Paleario  and 
Cames^cchi.  The  luquisifciou  Bought  to  destroy  the  books  as*well 
as  the  persona  of  the  Protestants.  In  many  places  the  book-traile 
was  almost  ruined.  So  vigilant  were  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition 
that  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the  book  on  the  **  Benefits  of 
Christ  "but  few  survived,  and  these  have  only  been  brought  to 
light  within  recent  years.  The  "Index,"  which  Caraflk 
also  introdnced,  contained  the  names  of  prohibited 
books,  and  a  list  of  more  than  sixty  printers  all  of  whose  publica- 
tions were  condemned.  Caruffa  was  so  anxious  to  keep  the  faithful 
sons  of  the  Church  from  everything  which  had  in  it  the  slightest 
taint  of  heresy  that  he  put  upon  the  Index  the  very  **  Consili- 
um "  in  wliich  he,  together  with  Sadolet  and  others,  had  advised 
Paul  IIL  to  check  certain  glaiing  ecclesiastical  abuses^  Later,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  SixtusY.,  the  "  Index  Expurgatoiius  "  appeai*ed, 
which  condemned,  not  entire  works,  but  pai'ticular  passages  in  per- 
mitted book8*  The  sweeping  persecution  which  w^as  undertaken 
by  the  reactionary  party  did  not  spare  the  evangelicd  Gatholic& 
Even  Cardinal  Pole,  the  stanch  defender  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
died  in  disgrace,  and  Cardinal  Morone  was  imprisoned  until  the 
death  of  the  inflexible  Paul  lY.,  in  1559,  set  him  free.  Such  was 
the  fierce  bigotry  which  stanipod  out  the  sparks  of  heresy  in  Italy* 
Protestantism  was  not  without  adherents  even  in  Spain  itself, 
the  home  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  religions  fanaticism.  Spanish 
ProbBi^atiEm  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  w^ho  attended  Charles  V.  in 
la  sp*in.  Germany,  and  were  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  or 
who  sojourned  in  England  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  IL  to  Mary, 
became  familiar  with  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  were 
inclined  to  adopt  them.  Luther*s  writings,  aud  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  Spanish,  were  covertly  introduced  into  Sjiain.  Those 
who  held  the  reformed  opinions  were  especially  numerous  at  Se- 
ville and  VaUadolid,  and  were  there  organized  into  secret  chureb6& 
The  most  eminent  preachers  of  Seville,  Dr.  John  Egidius,  and  Con- 
gtantine  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  emperor, 
enlisted  in  the  new  movement  In  Valladolid,  likewise,  the  Prot- 
estants possessed  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  person  of  the  im- 
perial chaplain,  Augustine  Cazalla.  In  fact,  the  movement  was 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  men  of  rank  and  learning.  The 
discovery  of  these  secret  associations  at  Seville  and  Talladolid  stim- 
ulated the  Inquisition  to  redouble  its  vigilance*  The  flight  of  some 
facilitated  the  detection  of  those  who  remained  behind.  The  dun- 
geons  were  soon  filled,  and  honible  implements  of  torture  were 
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used  to  extort  confesaiooe,  not  only  from  men  but  from  delicate 
and  refined  women.  The  aiitoa  da  f e,  or  **  acta  of  faith,"  wbicli 
were  held,  in  1559  and  1560,  in  the  two  citiea  where  heresy*  had 
taken  root  the  most  firmly,  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  them  selves,  and  of  the  great 
throngs  that  gathered  to  watch  the  scene^  The  eoudemned,  clad 
in  a  san  benUo^  a  coarse  yellow  frock  upon  which  were  worked  in 
red,  crosses,  flames,  and  devils,  were  burned  alive  unless  they  would 
accept  the  offices  of  a  priest,  in  which  case  they  had  the  privilege 
of  being  strangled  before  the  fire  was  lighted.  The  king,  the  royal 
family,  and  the  great  personages  of  the  court  were  present  to  give 
countenance  to  these  inhuman  spectaclea  Similar  "  acts  of  faith  " 
took  place  in  other  citiea  The  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  land  did 
Carmnsfc,  ^^t  escaps  petsecution.  Bartolome  de  Carrimza,  Arch- 
1503-I5m  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  primate  of  Spain,  was  an  evangeli- 
cal Catholic,  a  friend  of  Pole,  Morone,  Flaminio,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  He  bad  advocated  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  em- 
peror,  Charles  V.,  had  held  up  the  crucifix,  exclaiming  :  "  Behold 
him  who  answers  for  all.  There  is  no  more  sin  ;  all  is  forgiven/' 
He  was  accused  before  the  Holy  Office,  and  from  that  time  until  bis 
death,  eighteen  years  after,  was  under  some  species  of  confinement 
The  pretext  for  the  accusation  was  a  catechism  from  his  pen  which 
a  oommission  of  the  Tridentin©  Council  had  approved.  Bishop* 
and  doctors  of  theology  who  were  suspected  of  holding  simdnr 
views  were  likewise  arraigned  and  compelled  to  make  some  re- 
traction or  to  Bubmit  to  public  humiliation.  It  was  thus  that 
Protestant  opinions  were  extirpated.  Spain  fell  a  victim  to  its 
own  religious  fanaticism.  Centuries  of  intellectual  bondage  and 
latiiargy  were  the  heavy  penalty  paid  for  intolerance. 

So  vital  was  the  force  of  the  Catholic  reaction  that  it  went  for- 
ward, notwithstanding  the  jealousy  which  for  a  time  subsisted  be- 
Pftoi  iv„  tween  those  who  were  its  natural  leaders.  When  Caraf- 
1655-1669.  f^  ^^  ijjg  g^gg  qI  seventy*nine,  ascended  the  papal  chaii*, 
his  strongest  passion  seemed  to  be  hatred  of  Charles  Y.  and  the 
8paniai\Is.  In  order  to  drive  them  out  of  Italy,  this  stern  apostle 
of  reform  conferred  offices  and  principalities  on  bia  unworthy 
nephews,  enlisted  German  Protestants  in  his  army,  and  even  im- 
plored the  Turk  to  come  to  his  assistance.  It  was  only  the  pious 
reverence  of  Philip  H  for  the  head  of  the  Church  which  saved 
Borne  from  being  again  sacked,  and  Paul  IV.  from  suffering  a  hu- 
miliation at  the  bands  of  the  Bpauish  monarch  like  that  which 
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Charles  had  inflicted  upon  Clement  The  pope  now  guTe  aU  hia 
energies  to  the  extermination  of  heresy  and  the  purification  of  his 
court  He  drove  his  unprincipled  relatives  in  disgrace  from 
liis  presence,  and  thus  put  ao  end  to  the  nepotism  which  had  so 
long  been  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  papal  rule.  The  people  sig* 
nalized  the  death  of  the  intolerant  reformer  bv  breakiog  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition^  liberating  the  prisoners,  and  settiug^ 
fire  to  the  buildings.  But  the  spirit  of  the  reaction  outlived  its  en- 
ergetic leader.  It  continued  to  pervade  the  Roman  court,  although 
pituirv..  Paul's  successor,  Pius  FV'.,  |>f>sses8ed  little  reUsh  for  the 
***"^**  subtle  distinctions  of  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  Inquisition.  6j  his  skilful  negotiations  with  the  dilTerent 
sovereignH,  the  papacy  emerged  from  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  without 
the  loss  of  any  of  its  valued  prerogatives.  The  presence  of  his 
nephew»  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  the  Roman  court,  gave  it  a  tone  of  so- 
briety which  Pius  could  not  himself  have  imparted  to  it  Although 
of  noble  birth,  Borromeo  had  resisted  the  temptations  which  lay 
in  his  path,  and  ha<l  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  life  with  un* 
wavering  fidelity.  He  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the 
offices  which  tlie  pope  thrust  upon  him,  and  more  than  f  ulfillei 
requirements  of  his  archbishopric  at  ^Ulan.  Upon  the  death 
his  unde  he  did  not  put  forth  his  own  claims  to  the  pontifica 
pioaT.,  ^^^  procured  the  election  of  Pius  V.,  a  rigid  adherent 
1508-^1579.  orthodoxy,  and  equally  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  the 
papacy  and  the  destruction  of  heretics.  Pius  V.  sympathized  and 
cri-o[>erated  with  Spain  in  its  warfare  with  Protestantism  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Frnnce,  and  in  England.  The  bull  in  casna  Domini, 
which  was  first  framed  in  1370,  but  did  not  grow  to  its  complete 
form  until  1627,  was  issued  in  1567,  in  a  new  edition,  by  Pius^ 
who  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  churches  in  all  lands ; 
but  in  several  countries  his  command  was  not  obeyed.  In  this 
famous  bull,  the  anathema  is  pronounced  on  all  classes  of  heretii 
utid  assailants  of  papal  prerogatives^  On  the  list  of  the  cursed 
after  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  etc.,  and  before  Saracens  and  Turk%' 
lire  the  piriites  infesting  tlie  sea  bordering  on  the  Pontifical  state, 
Meanwliilo  a  striking  change  had  taken  place  in  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  Italy.  The  old  passion  for  antiquity  gave  wa; 
to  a  zeal  for  independent  investigation,  especially 
natural  science,  until  that  study  in  turn  was  cbecked  and  repre 

by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.     Even  reverence  for  ancient 
buildings  was  supplanted — in  the  mind  of  Sixtus  V.,  for 
emample — by  the  desire  to  rear  edifices  that  might  rival  thenL 
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Poetry,  painting,  and  music  wer©  pervaded  by  the  religions  temper 
of  society,  and  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Chm*eh. 

TMs  change  was  largely  brought  about  througVi  the  i»ifluenc© 
of  the  Jesuits,  into  whose  hands  the  education  of  youth,  t^specially 
inflwDoe  of  those  of  higher  rank*  had  quickly  fallen.  Their  labors 
tiia  j«mtu.  y^^j^  ^^^  confined  to  Italy,  They  established  tljemselves 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  their  colonies.  From  the  two  penin- 
sulas this  great  standing  army  of  the  pope  advanced  into  the  other 
conntries  of  Europe  to  restore  the  power  of  Catholicism.  It  gained 
control  over  the  University  of  Vienna  ;  Cologne,  lugolstadl,  and 
Prague  were  centres  from  which  its  members  worked  with  great 
success  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  They  persuaded  the  Cathoh'c  princes  to 
help  forward  the  reactionary  movement  It  was  mainly  tlirough 
their  labors  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
tide  was  turned  against  Protestantism  in  Southern  Germany,  in  Bo- 
hemia, Moldavia,  Poland^  and  Hungary,  countries  in  wliich  it  had, 
on  the  whole,  gained  the  ascendency,  Wherever  they  did  not  pre- 
vail, they  drew  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  two  confessions 
more  sharply,  and  intensified  their  mutual  antagonism. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Protestanism,  which  at  first  advanced 

so  rapidly,   and  which  seemed  about  to  spread   over  all  Europe, 

lihould  suddenly  be  brought  to  a  standstill^  and  even  be 

c  of  prou  thrust  back  from  lands  in  which  it  had  akeady  gained  a 


foothold.  Protestantism  was  a  movement  of  reform 
arising  within  the  Church,  Multitudes  were  at  the  outset  not  de- 
cided what  course  to  adopt  in  regard  to  it.  But  as  the  ferment 
cooled  do'ttTi,  men  began  to  take  sides,  and  when  once  the  spirit  of 
party  was  awakeneil,  it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  new  opinions.  Still  other  barriers  w^ere  erected  by  political 
arrangements.  In  Germany  it  was  the  application  of  the  maxim 
**cujus  regio  ejus  religio,"  and  the  "ecclesiastical  reservation'*; 
in  France,  the  division  of  the  people  into  two  warring  factions. 
Catholic  and  Huguenot ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  the  separation  of 
the  Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states.  By  the  counter*refor- 
mation  in  the  Roman  Church  the  gross  abuses  w^hich  had  been 
the  principal  ground  of  complaint  were  removed,  and  the  Catho- 
lics were  filled  with  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  worship,  the  polity, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  the  Protestants 
were  wasting  their  strength  in  contests  with  one  another.  Their 
secular  leaders,  like  Mauriee  of  Saxony  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
not  moved  by  the  mmu  noble  devotion  to  the  cause,  which  had  ao- 
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tuaied  liie  Eleetors  Fredenc  aud  John,  aud  even  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  The  Catholic  Cburch  was  far  better  organized^  and  much 
freer  from  internal  divisions.  Within  its  fold  was  room  for  men 
of  the  most  diverse  temperaments  aud  aims,  men  who  in  Protestant 
lands  would,  like  Weslej*  at  a  later  daj,  have  been  the  founders  of 
new  aects.  In  Southern  Europe,  where  the  Catholic  reaction  was 
the  most  successful,  the  people  were  more  firmlj  attached  to  the 
traditional  system  than  were  the  Teutotuc  nations,  hi  Italj  and 
8paio,  Protestantism  did  not  reach  down  to  the  springs  of  national 
life.  Even  in  France,  it  won  its  adherents  for  the  most  part  from 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society.  Many  of  those  w^ho  ac- 
cepted the  new  doctrines  were  not  inclined  to  cast  off  the  polity 
and  worship  of  the  old  Church.  These  w^ere  the  causes  which 
stayed  the  advance  of  Protestantism,  aud  at  length  shut  it  up  within 
fixed  boundaries*  But  the  Cfitholic  party  was  not  to  remain  free 
from  internal  discord.  The  theological  conflicts  which  the  Jesuits 
stirred  up,  together  with  other  adverse  ioiluences,  coospired  ^ally 
to  paralyze  the  Catholic  reaction^  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
couD  ter-ref ormation. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  JAMES  L  AND 
CHARLES  L  ;  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  :  THE  PAPACY:  THE 
EASTERN  CHURCH. 
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The  accession  of  James  L  brings  us  to  the  Puritan  age  of  £ng« 
lieh  history.  At  that  time  Puritanism  did  not  mean  hostility  to 
Episcopal  government  or  to  the  English  liturgy*  Pfes* 
byterians  there  were  w^ho  would  have  preferred  another 
polity  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  wliilo  Puritims  objected  to  prelat- 
icid  tyranny,  they  had  no  quarrel  with  Episcopacy  itself ;  aud  while 
certain  amendments  to  the  Prayer  Book  w*ere  deemed  desirable, 
there  were  not  many  who  were  disposed  to  tliaciurd  it  altogether 
Puritanism,  at  the  accession  of  James,  signified  a  thorough  and  in- 
flexible antagonism  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  system  of  doctrine  and 
of  rule — an  abhorrence  of  everything  comprised  under  the  term 
"  popery,"  It  commonly  meaat  Calvinism  in  theology.  It  meant 
always  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  govei-nment  on  the  part  of 
the  iaerarcLj,  a  demand  for  a  more  conscientiouSj  diligent,  and 
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better  educated  clergy,  and  a  protest  against  pluralitiea  and  non- 
reaidence.  No  misappreheDsioii  can  be  greater  tlian  to  suppose 
tbat  the  Faritans  were  ^  as  a  rule,  mferior  in  rank  and  social  stand- 
ing, in  wealth  and  in  culture,  to  their  opponents.  Natnrally  the 
new  nobility,  the  creation  of  the  TudorSj  who  with  the  bishopa 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  were  mostly  deroted  to 
tlie  court,  and  to  its  ecclesiastical  policy.  But  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, where  sat  so  many  of  the  landed  gentry,  as  well  as  numerous 
wealthy  merchants,  was  Puritan  through  the  whole  reign  of  James. 
It  was  from  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  and  the  professional  class 
that  Puritanism  drew  its  chief  support,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  among  its  adherents  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  like 
the  courtly  Illssex^  who  commanded  the  Parliamentary  army  in  the 
war  with  Charles  I.  **The  Memoir  of  Colonel  Hutchinson/'  by  his 
wife,  shows  what  dignity  of  manners  and  refinement  of  culture 
might  be  found  in  a  Puritan  household.  It  was  a  party  in  which 
a  man  of  the  genius  and  accomplishments  of  MHon  found  himsel" 

at  home.  At  a  later  day,  when  Puritanism  was  trium* 
•wT  J^u'    phant,  it  drew  into  its  maks  iusiucere  place-aeekers,  who 

exaggerated,  while  for  a  selfish  purpose  they  copied,  Pu- 
ritan ways*  By  many,  a  sour  visage  came  to  be  considered  a  proper 
badge  of  piety.  Later  still,  imder  the  disappointment  of  defeat 
and  the  pressure  of  persecution,  the  Piuitan  character  became,  in 
a  degree,  degenerate.  Its  manly  sobriety  passed  into  a  forbidding 
austerity.  Its  elevation  above  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  society 
turned  into  an  almost  cynical  aversion  to  innocent  gaiety  and 
harmless  recreations.  But  even  in  its  period  of  decline,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  it  retained  noble  and  worthy  traits, 
hardly  to  be  recognized  under  the  caricatures  which  satirists  de- 
lighted to  present  for  the  entertainment  of  the  profligate  despisers 
of  all  strictness  of  morality.  There  is  truth  in  the  observation  that 
owing  to  the  impression  made  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  religion  and  tlieolog}%  after  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth, absorbed  attention,  not  without  a  loss  of  that  versatility  of 
genius,  and  that  free  and  joyous  spirit  which  had  belonged  to  the 
bloom  of  the  Renaissance — to  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Baleigh.  But  there  were  compensations  even  for  this  loss. 
"The  larger  geniality  of  the  age  that  had  passed  away** — w^rites  a 
recent  historian — **  was  replaced  by  an  intense  tenderness  within 
the  narrower  circle  of  home.  Home,  as  we  conceive  it  now,  was  the 
creation  of  the  Puritan,  Wife  and  child  rose  from  mere  dependants 
on  the  will  of  husband  or  father,  as  husband  or  father  saw  in  them 
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saints  like  himself,  souls  Iiallowed  bj  the  t49iich  of  a  diTme  Spirit 
and  called  with  a  divine  calling  like  his  own." 

On  November  24,  1572,  John  Knos»  the  hero  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  died.  His  mental  and  moral  energies  were  not 
pau^d  by  his  physical  infirmity.  It  is  related  of  him  in  his 
days,  by  one  who  heard  him  preach,  that,  although  he  had  to  be 
lifted  into  the  pulpit  by  two  men,  ''before  he  had  done  with  hid 
sermon  he  was  so  active  that  he  was  liJze  to  ding  that  pulpit  in 
blads  and  fly  out  of  it."  About  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Knox,  the  Regent  Murray  was  assassinated.  James,  the  heir  of 
the  throne,  was  less  than  four  years  old  when  the  man  who  had 
held  in  subjection  the  di^erent  hostile  factions  was  thus  struck 
down*  In  the  midst  of  their  fierce  rivalries  the  young  king  grew 
up.  James  L  merited  the  appellation  of  a  "wise  fooL"  He  was 
shrewd  and  quick-^-itted,  fertile  in  schemes  for  escaping  a  present 
jamM  I,,  difficulty,  and  not  without  considerable  acquisitions  in 
i«D3~i«».  theology.  But  besides  being  a  pedant,  he  lacked  com- 
mon sense,  could  never  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  great  ques* 
tion,  and  was  inflated  with  self-conceit  The  *'  kingcraft  '*  of  which 
he  boasted  did  not  rise  above  a  superficial  cleverness*  In  Scotland 
he  had  been  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  clergy,  and  had  written 
the  "  Basilicon  Doron  "  in  order  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  his 
son  his  cherished  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  do  as  they 
please — a  doctrine  that  was  eventually  to  bring  rtiin  upon  his  house. 
He  had  made  great  endeavors  to  introduce  bishops  as  a  means  of 
controlliDg  the  independent  and  refractory  ministers  of  his  native 
land,  whose  Genenil  Assembly  was  a  kind  of  House  of  Commons, 
keeping  watch  over  the  sovereign,  and  seeing  that  he  did  not  en* 
croach  on  the  rights  claimed  for  the  Church,  or  do  anything  ta 
defile  the  purity  of  Christian  teaching  in  the  kingdom.  In  Scot- 
land, after  Presbyterianism  was  estabHshed,  the  old  polity  had  re- 
mained as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  still  bishops  and  abbots, 
having  only  a  nominal  function.  These  places  were  filled,  after 
1560,  by  Protestants,  and  often  by  laymen.  It  had  been  expected 
that  the  old  offices  would  die  out,  but  the  nobles  desired  to  absorb 
the  revenues,  and  ParlLameut  voted,  in  1572,  that  they  should  con- 
titme — the  bishops  to  have  only  the  power  of  superintendents,  and 
to  be  subject  in  spiritual  things  to  the  Gener^  Assembly,  They 
were  derisively  called  by  the  people  "  tukhan  **  bishops.  In  spite 
of  the  energetic  resistance  of  Antlrew  Melville,  who  followed  Knot 
as  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  was  more  uncomprumia* 
ing  than  Knox  in  hie  hostility  to  Episcopacy,  an  actual  juriadia^ 
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tioD  was  conferred  on  the  prelates  in  1584  But  ib  the  contest  of 
England  with  Spain,  James  had  to  take  aides  with  Elizabeth*  and 
to  drive  into  exile  the  Catholic  lords  on  whom  he  relied  for  sup- 
port io  hia  conflict  with  the  ministers  ;  and  in  1592  the  act  just 
referred  to  was  repealed.  Presbyterianism  was  re-established* 
After  an  interval,  bowevefj  the  battle  between  the  king  and  the 
kirk  was  renewed.  Melville  went  so  far  as  to  pluck  James  by  the 
sleeve,  and  to  call  bim  **  God  s  silly  vassal"  Parliament  voted,  in 
1597,  that  the  prelates  should  have  a  seat  in  their  body.  Jiimes 
only  succeeded  in  procuring  the  addition  of  three  bishops,  to  Jill 
vacant  sees,  w^ho  were  to  have  this  same  pri^Hlege.  The  result  of 
hia  experience  in  bis  own  realm  was  a  cordial  hatred  of  Presby- 
terianism  on  bis  part,  as  containing  in  it  forces  destructive  of  bis 
theory  of  kingly  prerogative.  He  remained  a  Calviuist  in  bis 
opinions,  and  liis  conciliatory  demeanor  towards  the  Church  of 
Rome,  both  before  and  after  his  assumption  of  the  English  crown, 
was  dictated  principally  by  political  motives. 

On  his  way  to  LK>ndon,  James  was  met  by  the  "  Millenary  Pe- 
tition," to  which  were  attached  the  signatures  of  about  eight  hun- 
Tbe  Millenary  ^^^  clergvmeu,  belonging  to  twenty-five  comities.  They 
petidon.  were  not  Separatists ;  they  made  no  objection  to  Epis- 
copacy. They  complained  of  non-residence,  plui-alitiea,  and  like 
abuses,  aud  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  ami  surplice,  and  a 
TtM»  Hampton  ^^^  othef  ceremoniid  pecuharities.  In  the  Hampton 
?iSSr  JmL*^  Court  Conference,  wliicb  followed,  the  king  summoned 
arj,  i«H,  four  leading  Puritan  divines,  of  whom  Dr.  Reynolds  was 
the  most  prominent,  to  meet  nine  bishops,  ^4th  seven  deaus  and 
two  other  clergymen.  There  the  Puritan  complaints  were  dis- 
cussed for  three  days,  the  king  himself  being  tli©  most  active  dis- 
putant, and  showing  an  indecent  rojulineaa  to  browbeat  the  Puri- 
tan representatives,  although  at  the  beginning  he  checked  the 
overbearing  spirit  of  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London.  James  took  oc- 
casion to  aiy  that  a  Scottish  Presbytery  **  agrees  with  monarchy  as 
well  as  God  and  the  devil."  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  was  bis  favor- 
ite maxim.  The  suggestion  of  Eeynolds,  that  a  new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  should  be  issued,  wiis  heard  with  favor,  on  account 
of  the  objections  of  James  to  the  notes  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  then 
in  common  use,  some  of  which  were  offensive  to  his  notions  of  the 
sacredness  of  kings.  The  plan  for  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  afterwards  well  carried  out,  was  about  the  only 
good  result  of  this  Conference,  J.imes  was  delighted  with  the  dis- 
play which  he  made  of  hia  reasoning  powers,  and  equally  rejoiced 
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in  tbe  adulatioo  offered  him  bj  the  bishops,  who  were  natufallj^ 
overjoyed  at  his  unexpectcdlj  thorough  support  of  their  cause.  Ban* 
croft  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  sajing  that  there  had  been  no 
such  liing  *'  since  Christ's  time/*  The  aged  Wbitgift  cried  outv 
"  Uodoubtedly  jour  majesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God  s 
Spirit/*  Tbe  proposition  of  the  Puritan  divines  to  incorporate  the 
Lambeth  Articles  with  the  Anglican  Creed  was  at  variance  with  the 
more  moderate  and  tolerant  Calvinism  of  the  king.  He  refused  com- 
phance,  "  lieing  against  increasing  the  number  of  articles,  or  stuffing 
them  with  theological  niceties."  In  the  course  of  the  Conference, 
James  said:  **I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion 
in  substance  and  ceremony/*  "  If  this  be  all  your  party  have  to  say," 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  will  make  them  conform  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of 
this  land,  or  else  worse/'  Soon  after,  Wbitgift  died,  and  Bancroft 
succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  procured  from 
ConvocatioD,  with  the  king's  approval,  the  passage  of  a  series  of 
canons  which  forbade,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  least 
deviation  from  the  Prayer  Book,  or  any  disparagement  of  tbe  estab- 
liehed  system  of  government  and  worship  in  the  Cliurck  The 
Ctooictwitn  ^^g  found  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  at  all 
the  oommurw.  iu  Sympathy  with  his  anti-Puritan  policy,  nor  with  his 
theory  of  absolute  authority  as  inhering  in  himself  as  the  Liord*8 
anointed.  In  his  speech  to  Parliament,  he  spoke  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  the  "mother  church/' although  not  free  from  corrup- 
tions, and  wished  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  two 
rehgions.  The  policy  of  James  w^as  one  impossible  to  carry  out. 
He  did  not  desire  to  treat  liomao  Cathohcs  with  severity.  At  the 
same  time,  he  held  it  to  be  uns^ife  to  let  them  increase  in  numl>er& 
His  commendable  mildness  towards  them  at  the  outset,  w^as  followed, 
therefore,  b}^  severe  measures,  wiiich  produced  extreme  irritation, 
and  led,  in  1605,  to  the  abortive  Gunpowder  Plot  His  forbeai'anoe 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  coupled  with  his  violent  denun- 
ciations of  Puritanism,  coukl  not  fail  to  excite  anxiety  and  indigna- 
tion among  the  zealous  Protestants,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  con- 
Bpiracies  against  Elizabeth  and  the  Spanish  Armadti.  From  tbe 
beginning  of  JameB*8  reign  there  was  a  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Commons,  who  were  determined  to  pi*event  him  from  usurping  the 
prerogatives  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  to  resist  the  efforts  of  suba^r- 
vient  prelates  to  aid  him  in  this  endeavor  and  to  extend  the  boondfl 
of  their  spiritual  jurisdictiou  at  the  expense  of  the  proper  authority 
l4  Parhament  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  Coke,  the  great 
champion  of  the  common  law^  withstood  the  pretensions  of  Bancroft 
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As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  politics  of  James 
were  not  destitute  of  spirit  After  the  death  of  Cecil,  James  yielded 
Kegoiiatioos  *<>  ^^^  influence  of  personal  f  avorites^ — first,  of  Eochester, 
frtth  8p»in.  ^iiom  he  made  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  then  of  Backing- 
ham,  He  abandoned  the  policy  which  Elizabeth  had  pm-sued,  of 
'  aiding  the  Butch  iu  their  struggle  for  liberty,  and  of  upholding  the 
Protestant  cause  on  the  Continent  by  doing  battle  against  its  moai 
formidable  adversitry.  He  sought  rather  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
which  he  flattered  himself  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing 
peaee  in  Europe,  and  he  strove  to  bring  about  a  marriage  of  his 
oldest  son,  Chaiies,  with  a  Spanish  princess.  To  secure  this  last 
object  he  made  large  promises  of  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics, 
and  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  applying  the  term  "Antichrist  "  to 
Rome.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  had  married  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine.  The  offer  of  the  Bohemian  crown  to  the 
Elector,  and  tlie  great  contest  which  ensued  upon  his  endeavor  to 
maintain  himself  against  the  House  of  Austria,  involved  not  only 
himself,  but  the  whole  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  in  ex- 
treme peiil.  The  Spanish  court  managed  to  keep  back  James  from 
interference  in  behalf  of  liis  son-in-law,  by  holding  out  delusive 
hopes  and  promises,  until  it  could  unmask  its  real  design,  which 
was,  not  to  marry  the  princess  to  Charles,  but  to  send  troops  to 
seize  on  the  Palatinate,  and  thus  to  open  a  road  to  its  Belgian  prov- 
inces, while  strikiiig  an  effective  blow  in  behalf  of  the  Austriao 
branch  of  the  family,  and  against  Protestantism.  James  succeeded, 
in  1610,  in  procuring  the  acceptance  of  Episcopacy,  with  limited 
BUhopB  In  powers,  in  Scotland,  Melville  and  other  fearless  leaders 
•ootimd.  Qf  t^he  Presbyterians  having  been  imprisoned  and  ban- 
ished. By  packiog  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  and  by  other 
means  of  coercion,  the  king  carried  through  this  measure,  on  which 
he  had  long  been  beni  In  1618  the  assembly  at  Perth  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  **Five  Acts,"  which  required  kneehng  at  com- 
munion, and  other  observances,  which  in  the  Scottish  Church  were 
heartily  disapproved.  In  1610,  a  few  days  after  consecrating  the 
Scottidi  bishops,  Bancroft  died.  Abbot,  his  successor,  was  weU 
inclined  to  the  Puritans.  Their  opponents  were  angry  at  his  lenity 
and  hislaxness  in  enforcing  uniformity.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  Puri* 
tan  proclivities  that  the  organ  and  the  choir  were  abolished  in  the 
chapel  at  Lambeth.  In  1611  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Scriptures  was  completed.  It  was  a  revision  of  the 
previous  translations.  Its  unrivalled  merits  of  style,  its  union  of 
idiomatic  vigor  with  rhythmic  harmony,  are  familiar  to  all  its  read* 


The  muthor- 
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em  A  oon^rai  to  tlie  Chttidi  of  Bom€^  in  ft  wdUmava  paMsgc; 
thus  ^oftkft  of  the  charm  th&t  iwdes  in  Qm  Ed|^  BiUe :  "It 
UreB  on  the  ear  like  a  tnosic  that  cftn  timwer  be  fargotleny  Ilka  Om 
aotind  of  cburcb-bellBi,  which  the  oonTert  hftfdlj  kncmv  how  lie  Gin 
forego*  Its  felicttiefl  often  seem  to  be  almoei  things  niher  thftn 
mere  words.    It  10  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of 


Of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Chari^  L,  the  noble  wife  of 
Colonel  Hutcbinaon — a  woman  who  was  not  hHnd  to  the  fanlta 
of  her  own  partv — thua  writes  : 

'*  The  face  of  the  court  was  much  changed  in  the  change  of 
the  king,  for  King  Charles  was  temperate^  chaste^  and  eerioos :  ao 
uiiMt4  that  the  fools  and  bawds,  mimics  and  catamites^  of  the 
qUI^  i^  former  court,  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  and  the  nobilitj  and 
las^iaw.  courtiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon  their  debauch- 
eriee,  jet  so  reverenced  the  king  as  to  retire  into  comers  to  prao- 
tiae  them.  Men  of  learning  aod  iogenuity  in  all  arts  were  in 
esteem,  and  received  encouragement  hom  the  king,  who  was  a 
moat  excellent  judge  and  a  great  lover  of  paintings  carviogs^ 
gravings,  and  many  other  ingenuities^  less  offensive  than  the  baw- 
dry and  profane  abusive  wit  which  was  the  only  exercise  of  tbe 
court. 

"  But,  as  iu  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed  that  the  best  em- 
perors were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest 
persecutors  of  the  Church,  so  this  king  was  a  worse  encroai^ier 
upon  the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of  his  people  by  far  than  his 
father.  He  married  a  papist,  a  French  lady,  of  haughty  spirit^ 
and  a  great  wit  and  beauty,  to  whom  he  became  a  most  uxorious 
husband.  By  this  means  the  court  was  replenished  with  papists* 
and  many  who  boped  to  advance  themselves  by  the  change  turned 
to  that  religion.  All  tbe  papists  in  the  kingdom  were  favoured, 
and,  by  the  king's  example,  matched  into  tbe  best  families;  the 
Puritans  were  more  than  ever  discountenanced  and  persecuted* 
insomuch  that  many  of  them  chose  to  abandon  their  countiy, 
and  leave  their  dearest  relations  to  retire  into  any  foreign  soil 
or  plantation,  where  tliey  might,  amidst  all  outward  inconveni- 
ences, enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  God*8  worship.  Such  as  could 
not  flee  were  tormented  in  the  bishops'  courts,  flned,  whipped* 
pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  to  enjoy  no  rest,  so  that  death 
was  better  than  life  to  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  patient 
sufferance  of  all  these  things,  yet  was  not  the  king  satisfied  till 
the  whole  land   was  reduced  to  perfect  slavery.     The  example 
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of  tbe  French  king  was  propounded  to  him,  and  be  thought 
himself  no  monarch  bo  long  as  his  wiE  was  confin*^d  to  the  bounds 
of  the  law  ;  but  knowing  that  the  people  of  England  were  not 
pliable  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to  his 
yoke  by  a  foreign  force,  and  till  he  could  effect  it,  made  no  con- 
science of  granting  aoything  to  the  people  which  he  resolved  should 
not  oblige  him  longer  than  it  served  his  turn  ;  for  he  was  a  prince 
that  had  nothing  of  faith  or  truth,  justice  or  generosity  in  him.  He 
was  the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self-will  that  ever  was>  and  so 
Ijent  on  being  an  absokite,  uncontrollable  sovereign,  that  he  was 
resolved  either  to  be  such  a  king  or  none.  His  firm  adherence  to 
prelacy  was  not  for  conscience  of  one  religion  more  than  another, 
for  it  was  his  principle  that  an  honest  man  might  be  saved  in  any 
profession  ;  but  he  had  a  mistaken  principle  that  kingly  govern- 
ment in  the  State  could  not  stand  without  episcopal  government  in 
the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  bishops  flattered  Lira  with 
preaching  up  his  sovereign  prerogative,  and  inveighing  against  the 
Puritans  as  factious  and  disloyal,  so  he  protected  them  in  their 
pomp  and  pride^  and  insolent  practices  against  all  the  godly  and 
sober  people  of  the  land.*' 

That  Charles  was  determined  to  be  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
that  he  was  habitually  faithless  to  bis  pledges,  are  the  two  facts  of 
prime  importance.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  but  his  conduct  was  such  as 
to  excuse  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not.  His  treatment 
of  papists,  as  was  true  of  James  L,  was  vacillating.  Now  the  laws 
against  them  would  be  executed,  and  now  the  enforcement  of  them 
would  be  illegally  suspended  by  the  king's  decree.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that,  after  the  rupture  with  Spain,  he  sent  troops, 
in  1625j  to  aid  Louis  XIH.  in  the  capture  of  RocheSle,  thus  giving 
great  oflfence  to  the  Protestants,  while  he  arranged  that  there 
should  be  a  mutiny  against  the  captains  of  his  vessels  when  they 
were  to  saiL  The  detection  of  this  double-dealing  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  brought  on  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
failure  of  Buckingham's  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle  in 
1627  was  followed  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  gi'eat  protest  of 
Parliament  against  arbitrary  government.  One  of  the  supporters 
of  this  measure  was  Wentworth,  afterward  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  king,  and  in  Irelaud  set  about  the 
forming  of  a  military  force  which  might  be  used  in  maintaining  the 
usurpations  of  Charles.  Religion  became  insepai*al)ly  mingled 
with  political  strife.     The  principal  agent  on  the  ecclesiastical  aide, 
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in  supporting  the  king's  scheme  of  absolutism,  was  William  Lauil 
who  was  mnde  Bishop  of  London  in  1628,  and,  fite  years  later, 
Lnud,  iBTa-  '^^^^  promoted  to  tlie  see  of  Canterbury.  In  some  re- 
*^^^  spects,  the  adversaries  of  Laud  Imve  not  done  bim  full 

justice.  Whoever  will  read  his  principal  work^his  **  Conference,'* 
in  answer  to  the  Jesuit,  Fisher— will  see  that  he  was  a  discriminate 
ing  theologian.  The  passage,  for  example,  on  the  relation  of  faith 
to  reason  is  one  of  marked  ability.  In  one  sense,  he  was  a  liberal- 
minded  theologiim.  He  thought  it  sufficient  that  there  should  be 
*'  a  consent  to  articles  in  general."  By  *'  requiring  assent  to  par- 
ticulars," he  said,  the  Church  "  hath  been  rent."  He  was  an 
honest  man,  and  honest  in  his  profession  of  Protestantism.  In  his 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ho  does 
not  go  beyond  the  position  of  Calvin  on  the  poLot  of  the 
real  presence,  and  he  appeals  to  Calvin  as  one  who  shares  his 
opinion,  Bellarmine,  he  says,  baa  misrepresented  Calvin.  **  Cal- 
vinists,"  lie  affirms  with  truth,  **  maintain  a  most  true  and  real 
presence."  We  offer  up,  he  alleges,  only  a  commemoration  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  There  is  no  oiTering  in  the  sacrament 
except  *'  a  memory  "  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  an  offering  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  and  a  self-surrender  of  the  communicant  to  God. 
Laud  was  not  willing  to  style  Borne  "  Antichrist,"  and  this  was  one 
of  the  charges  against  him  at  his  trial  The  Church  of  Rome,  he 
held,  was  a  corrupted  but  not  an  apostate  Church.  But  this  opin- 
ion he  entertained  in  common  with  Protestant  leatlers  of  highest 
worthj  and  with  most  Protestant  divines  at  the  present  day.  The 
faults  of  Laud  were,  first,  those  of  temper.  His  intellect  was  nar- 
row, and  with  this  lack  of  breadth  there  was  coupled  a  haj^,  inflex- 
ible disposition.  He  was  a  martinet  in  all  matters  of  ritual.  He 
attached  an  immense  importance  to  externals  in  reliciont 
and  to  uniformity  m  the  ceremomes  of  worship.  By 
such  means  he  believed  that  inward  piety  was  best  promoted. 
Joined  with  this  fixed  idea  was  a  sacerdotal  theory  of  apostolic 
succession,  which  tended  to  carry  him  farther  away  from  the  other 
Protestant  churches  than  from  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  wrote  to 
Bishop  Hall  that  in  speaking  of  the  foreign  Protestant  churchea  he 
had  been  "  a  little  more  favorable  than  our  case  will  now  bear." 
Parity  of  the  clergy  he  pronounced  "  the  mother  of  confusion/' 
In  his  zeal  for  uniformity  in  worship,  he  undertook  to  break  up 
the  foreign  congregations  which  had  so  long  been  hospitably  allowed 
to  worship  in  England  in  their  own  way.  The  Puritans  saw  that 
his  anti-Calvinistic  theology,  however  it  may  be  judged  at  pres- 
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ent,  waa  nearer  to  the  theology  of  tlie  champions  of  Rome  than 
to  that  of  the  Reformers.  All  hia  proceedinga  appeared  to  be 
paiia  of  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  medieeval  system.  His 
maxim  that,  **  Unity  cauDot  long  continue  in  the  Church  when  uni- 
formity is  shut  out  at  the  Church  doors/*  he  thought  it 
right  to  enforce  by  a  vigilant  and  merciless  persecution 
of  even  slight  deviations  from  the  appointed  order,  including  the 
ceremonies  which  he  had  himself  introduced.  Puritan  ministers 
were  punished  for  not  reading  in  churches  the  **  Book  of  Sports," 
which  recommended  the  people  to  engage  in  gnmes  and  pastimes 
at  the  close  of  service  on  Sunday,  some  of  which,  independently 
of  the  day,  very  many  religious  men  did  not  approve.  Tliis 
was  the  "  Declaration,'*  in  an  amplified  form,  which  James  L,  in 
1618,  had  required  the  clergy  of  Lancashire  to  read  in  pubhc  to 
their  flocks.  The  Court  of  High  Commission,  a  species  of  Protestant 
inquisition,  afforded  to  the  primate  the  means  of  enforcing  his 
tyrannical  measui'es.  The  attacks  upon  the  prelates  and  upon 
prelacy  which  were  provoked  by  this  persecution  were  often  of  an 
angry  and  abusive  character.  The  authors  of  them,  when  they 
were  discovered,  were  made  to  suffer  cruel  pensiltiea  The  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  are  emblems,  as  they  were 
eff'ective  instruments^  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  to  winch 
the  English  people  were  subjectetl.  In  the  grea.t  attempt  to  enable 
Charles  to  raise  money,  and  to  govern  with  absolute  authority,  with- 
out a  Parliament,  Lnuil,  in  his  sphere,  was  the  ally,  as  he  was  the 
personal  friend,  of  Straflbrd,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  caiTV 
out  to  the  full  the  poh'cy  of '^Thorouirh/*  sinre  the  mnr^  fnvor- 
able  circumstances  of  the  latter  in  Ireland  ren Jered  it  practicable 
lor  Jiim  to  trf^ad  down  all  opposition.  The  endeavor  to  force  the 
trod  cti  Eii^li^^  Prayer  Book,  as  well  as  a  complete  government 
ofEpiioopMy  of  bishops,   upou  Scotland — a  scheme   as  unwise  as  it 

iato  ScuUmnd. 

was  unrighteous — ^led  to  the  adoption,  in  1638,  of  the 
National  Covenant  of  the  Scots  for  the  flefenee  of  Presbyterian  ism. 
A  wave  of  devout  and  patriotic  enthuHiaem  swept  over  the  land. 
Scottish  soldiers  who  had  been  fighting  for  tlie  Protestant  faith 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  hurried  across  the  sea  to  join  their 
countrymen,  who  witti  one  accord  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  tbeii* 
rights  and  their  religion.  Speaking  of  Scotland,  James  had  once 
said  of  Laud,  **He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people." 

The  Long  Parliament  assembled  in  1640*  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, and  the  ministers  of  Charles  were  driven  from  tlieir 
places.     When  the  king  wrote  to  the  foreign  Protestant  churches, 
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denyiDg  the  charg<i  that  lie  inicDded  to  introduce  and  cbeiish  pop- 
The  mew-  ^T*  ^^  spol^e  the  truth  as  regards  both  himBelf  and  Laud. 
LMi'«*'p*rU».  Nevertheless,  papists,  as  well  as  zealous  Protestant^ 
«n«ni.  alike  felt  that  the  king  aod  the  primate  were  working 

efficiently,  even  if  unconscioualj,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
The  **Anglo-CathoHc  theology"— the  way  of  thinking  represented 
by  such  men  as  Laud  and  Bishop  Andrewes — with  its  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
in  any  church,  its  feeling  of  the  exalted  importance  of  the  sacra- 
ments among  the  meaDS  of  grace,  and  with  the  ritualistic  spirit 
with  which  it  was  imbued,  had  been  growing  up  since  the  last  days 
of  Elizabeth's  reign*  To  the  multitude  of  Anglican  Protestants,  to 
whom  liome  was  still  the  mystic  Babylon,  and  the  pope  Antichrist* 
this  type  of  religion  was  odious.  It  was  the  attempt  to  force  hifi 
system  on  the  country,  and  his  wiUingness  to  break  down  the  safe* 
guards  of  liberty  and  to  overthrow  parliamentary  government  to 
secure  the  end  in  view,  that  brought  ruin  upon  Laud.  To  an  in- 
creasing number,  episcopal  tjTanny  was  making  the  very  name  of 
**  bishop  "  obnoxious.  How  deep  this  antipathy  became  in  minds 
inspired  with  a  passion  for  liberty,  is  evinced  in  the  eloquent,  even  if 
intemperate,  invectives  of  Sliltoo,  Yet  at  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  a  great  majority  were  disposed  to  go  no  farther  than 
to  restore  the  Church  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  under  Eliz- 
abeth, and  to  abolish  the  '*  innovations  "  brought  in  by  Laud,  But 
H*tnjd  of  a^  tli^  conflict  grew  hot,  and  the  prelates  stood  firmly  by 
prtiAcy,  ^^jQ  king,  it  was  not  thought  enough  to  expel  them  from 
the  House  of  Lor  da  The  Presbyterian  party  grew  in  numbers. 
It  owed  its  final  victory  to  the  refusal  of  the  Scots  to  combine  with 
Parliament  against  the  king,  unless  uniformity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system  could  be  established  in  both  countries  by  the  adoption  in 
England  of  the  Presbyterian  polity.  In  164B,  Parliament  swore 
Adofttionof  ^  *he  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  engaged  to 
ihe  tHiveaant.  extirpate  *' popery,  prelEwiy,  superstition,  schism,  and 
ii»Tit.i64i  profe^^iiess."  Strafford  had  been  executed  more  than 
two  years  before*  The  Scots  were  inexorable  in  demand- 
ing the  punishment  of  Laud,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1645) 
he  was  sent  to  the  block.  Baneful  as  his  career  had  been,  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  closing  address  and  the  prayer  of  this  aged  man 
on  the  scaffold,  without  sensations  of  respect  and  pity.  It  is  a 
prayer  in  pleasing  contrast  with  some  of  his  petitions  to  Grod,  re- 
corded in  connection  with  his  diary — for  example,  with  one  of  the 
prayers  for  the  powerful  courtier,  BuckiQgham  :  *•  Continue  him  a 
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tme-hearted  friend  to  me,  Tby  poor  servant,  whom  Thou  hast  hon- 
ored in  kis  eyes." 

In  1642,  before  adopting  the  covenant,  Farliament  had  called 
together  the  Westminster  ABsembly  to  advise  them  in  the  matter 
of  reconatructing  the  Church  of  England.     One  hundred 
laiMter  aj-     and  twenty-one  divines,  many  of  them  meu  of  great  leam- 
**™^^^'  ing  and  weight,  were  invited  to  be  members.     Ussher 

and  a  few  other  prelates  were  appointed  to  sit  in  thia  body,  but 
their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  Pres- 
byterian party  in  the  Assembly,  prevented  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  from  attending  the  sessions.  Another  party  in  the 
body,  BmaU  in  numbei*a,  but  respectable  from  the  high  character  ol 
the  individuals  comprising  it,  was  that  of  the  Independents,  The 
Brow^nists,  as  the  Independents  were  first  called,  had  been  driven 
out  of  tlie  kingdom  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  Plymouth  set- 
tlement in  Massachusetts  had  been  formed  by  the  exiled  church  of 
John  Bobinson.  The  Puritans  who  had  settled  Massachusetts  had 
become  practically  Independents,  Men  of  this  p^y  were  now 
returning  to  England  from  Holland,  and  some,  including  Hugh 
Peters,  were  coming  back  from  New  England,  to  take  their  share 
in  the  stirring  events  in  the  home  country.  The  Independents 
were  avei'se  to  established  churches,  asserted  the  right  of  the  con- 
gregation to  govern  itself,  and  were  commonly  for  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  toleration  than  the  Presbyterians  approved*  The  Westinin- 
ster  Assembly  began  a  revision  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  intro- 
ducing among  the  changes  more  definite  assertions  of  Calvinism  ; 
but  the  union  of  Parliament  with  the  Scots  called  them  away  from 
this  task  The  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  epis' 
copacy  now  vanished.     The  Westminster   Confession, 

Tile  Weet-  ^       ¥  ' 

iiiiiwt«r  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  together  with  a 
Du*ectory  for  Worship,  were  framed  and  were  approved 
by  Parliament.  While  the  Presbyterian  system  was  adopted,  it 
was  never  fully  carried  into  eflfect  in  England-  Parliament  stead- 
ily refused  to  yield  up  its  own  supremacy  as  a  coxirt  of  ultimate 
appeal.  It  would  not  allow  to  the  Chiurch  the  complete  right  to 
excommunicate  its  members,  or  to  interdict  communion.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  growing  strength  of  the  Independents,  and  the  author- 
ity acquired  by  Cromwell,  Presbyterianiem,  in  the  main  features 
of  its  poHty,  was  never  fully  established  in  more  than  two  coun- 
ties, Middlesex  and  Lancashire.  In  their  doctrinal  definitions  the 
Westminster  Assembly  set  forth  the  Calvinlstic  system,  not  in 
the  extreme,  eupralapsarian  form,  which  made  the  first  sin  of  Adam 
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th«  product  of  ao  effective,  rather  than  a  permisaiTe,  decree.     Yet  i£ 
pat  Ood'B  decrees  in  the  foreground,  in  c^njuuction,  however,  with 
the  doctrine  of  oovenaats  of  works  and  of  grace,  made  hj  God  with 
man.     The  direct  assertion  of  the  **  reprobation  "  of  mnful  men  is 
aToided.     Yet  it  Ib  said  that  God  purposed  "  to  pass  by  ^  the  non- 
elect  and  to  ordain  them  to  the  suffering  of  the  penalty  of  their  Bin, 
for  the  glory  of  his  justice.     On  the  subject  of  redemption,  the 
English  representatives  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  had  shown  some  dis- 
position to  modify  the  usual  Calrinistic  statement  of  an  intention 
of  God  to  save,  which  is  limited  to  the  elect,  and  to  favor  the  idea 
of  a  design  on  his  part,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  to  provide  a 
positibie  salvation  for  ail,  in  case  they  should   repenL     Tliis  ten- 
dency to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  range  of  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption, was  approved  by  some  in  the  Assembly,   but  fails  of 
any  distinct  expression  in  their  creeda     In  one  place  it  is  only 
"the  elect"  who  are  said  to  be  *' redeemed"  by  Christ     The  Puri- 
tan view  of  the  ground  of  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
JH  affirmed     The  Christian  magistrate  has  no  right  to  administer 
the  word  or  the  sacraments,  or  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  keys  ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  suppress  all  heresies,  as  well  as  blasphemies, 
and  may  both  call  synods  and  exercise  a  certain  superintendence 
over  them,  to  see  that  their  transactions  ai^e  **  according  to  the 
mind  of  God."     The  Directory  issued  by  the  assembly,  contained 
injunctions  respecting  public  worship,  and  copious  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  proper  topics  of  prayer.     The  Prayer  Book  was  now 
abolished,  and  between  one  and  two  thousand  ministers,  who  re- 
fused the  new  subscriptions,  were  deprived  of  their  placea     A  ma- 
jority of  the  framers  of  the  new  creeda  believed  in  the  divine  right 
of  Presbytenonism.     They  considered  it  a  duty  of  the  state  to  en- 
force uniformity,  and  were  not  prepared  to  make  concessions  of  any 
importance  to  the  Independents.     In   1648,  Parliament  passed  an 
act  of  an  extremely  intolerant  character.     Eight  errors^ — one  of 
which  is  the  denial  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ — are  made  punish- 
able with  deatL     For  the  profession  of  any  one  of  sixteen  specified 
opinions — one  of  which  ia  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism^  and 
another  that  God  may  be  worshipped  by  pictures  or  ifcaages — im- 
prisonment is  ordained  until  sureties  shjdl  be  found  that  the  offend- 
ing party  shall  not  any  more  publish  or  maintain  his  error.     The 
crorawau        military  power  of  the  Independents,  with  Cromwell  for 
jnii  th«  Id-     their  leader,  and  the  new  organization  of  the  army — ^the 
•*  New  Model  "—which  was  occamoned  by  the  languid 
prosecution  of  the  wai^  by  Essex,  rendered  ii  tmpoflsiblo  to  put  thia 
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harsh  statute  in  execution.  The  control  of  the  army,  which,  on  the 
ouB  h&nJ,  would  neither  sufiTer  the  disiiideiits  from  the  PreBbjterian 
Bjstem  to  be  put  down,  nor  permit  the  king  to  be  apared,  brought 
on  the  conflict  of  Cromwell  with  the  Scots.  His  victory  over  them 
was  gncceetled  by  **Pride*a  purine,"  when  foi-ty  members  were  ex- 
cluded from  Parliament  by  military  force.  The  trial  of  Charles 
ensued,  and  then  his  execution,  on  the  BOth  of  January^  1G49. 

In  1G<>S,  in  the  last  days  of  Cromwell,  he  permitted  a  synod  of 
Independents  or  Congregational ists  to  meet,  and  to  frame  the  Sa- 
tjm>  B*vaj  ^'t>y  Declaration  of  the  faith  and  order  of  their  churches. 
^***^'"*****""  Its  doctrinal  parts  were  mainly  copied  from  the  West- 
minster creeds.  Aa  regards  toleration,  its  position  was  in  accord 
^vith  the  statement  in  its  preface,  that  '*  there  ought  to  be  vouch- 
safed a  forbearance  and  mutual  indulgence  unto  saints  of  all  per- 
suasions, that  keep  unto,  and  hold  fast,  the  necessary  foundations  of 
faith  and  holiness,  in  all  other  matters  extra-fundamental,  whether 
of  faith  or  order."  Beligioua  Hberty  was  claimed  for  those  **  hold- 
ing the  fotmdation"  and  "  not  disturbing  others  in  their  ways  or 
worship." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  forces  in  Europe  were  becoming  more  and  more  coneen- 
niriskma  of  trated,  Protestantism  waa  weakened  by  bitter  intestine 
^™*"'*"**  conflicts.  France,  and  the  opposition  of  France  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Spanish -Austrian  family,  were  on©  main  depend- 
ence of  Protestantism  in  its  struggle  with  its  adversaries.  The 
assassinatiou  of  Henry  IV*,  in  1610,  took  away  for  a  long  time  this 
source  of  hope  and  of  help.  James  L  of  England  was  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  his  Parliaments,  in  the  persecution  of  Puritanism, 
and  in  delusive  schemes  of  personal  advantage  and  of  political  in- 
fluence to  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  connection  with  Spain,  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  conflict  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  eul- 
luinated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  latter  by  the  Synod  of  Doi-t 
(in  1618-19),  and  in  the  es^ecution,  on  M&y  13,  1619,  of  the  great 
statesman  and  patriot,  John  of  Bameveld,  the  defender  of  the  Ar- 
minian  principle  of  the  control  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  By 
hiui  the  desire  of  Maurice*  Prince  of  Orange,  to  obtain  supreme 
power  had  been  thwarted,  and  against  Maurice's  will,  a  twelve  years' 
truce  had  been  concluded  with  Spain.  Grotiua  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  escaped  from  confinement  only 
through  the  ingenuity  and  heroism  of  his  wife.  The  hostility  of 
tiie  Lutheiuiia  to  Calvinism  made  the  Lutheran  princes  in  Germany 
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deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  their  Dutch  neighbors  and  brethren  for 
aid  in  the  long-continued  struggle  with  Spain.  In  Germanj  it- 
self, what  was  called  Grypto-Calvinisni,  the  creed  of  the  disciples 
of  Melanchthon  fl  theology,  who  refused  to  accept  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord which  was  framed  by  its  adversaries  in  1576,  was  denounced 
by  many  strict  Lutherans  as  a  damnable  heresy  Nicholas  Crell* 
Chancellor  of  Saxon3%  had  endeavored  to  introduce  there  this  mod- 
ified t}^e  of  Calvinism.  On  the  death  of  Christian  I.,  in  1591,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  post,  was  imprisoned,  and  dually,  in  1601, 
was  beheaded  at  Dresden.  The  result  of  the  doctrinal  battles  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  Germany  was  that  several  states,  including 
the  Palatinate,  became  permanently  ilissevered  from  Lutheranism« 
and  connected  with  the  Keformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  bitter  spirit  in  which  theological  debates  were  carried  forward 
in  Germany  in  this  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  Melanchthon  left  on  his  table,  a  few* 
days  before  his  death,  were  written  several  reasons  why  he  was  leea 
reluctant  to  die,  mid  that  one  of  them  was  the  prospect  of  escaping 
from  the  fury  of  theologians — **  rabie  theoiogorumj*  A  hall-century 
after  he  died,  the  leading  theologian  at  Wittenberg  was  so  en- 
raged at  hearing  him  referred  to  by  a  student  as  an  authority  for 
some  doctrinal  statement  tliat,  before  the  ejes  of  all,  he  tore  bis 
portrait  from  the  wall  and  trampled  on  it 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  strictly  observed 
neither  by  the  Pi*otestant  nor  the  Catholic  states.  The  Protestanta 
did  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Keser^'ation.  Not  only  was  Church  property  in  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  states  confiscated,  but  in  some  cases, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  princedoms,  Protestant  "  administrators  *'  wei*e 
appointed  in  the  room  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ;  and  for  them  the 
rights  of  bishops  in  the  thet  were  claimed.  For  a  time  the  Emj^er- 
ors  had  been  impartial  in  their  treatment  of  the  rival  confessions. 
This  was  true  of  Ferdinand  I.  (1556-1564),  and  especially  of  lilax- 
imilian  II,  (1564-1576),  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Catholic 
zealots  who  instigated  such  crimes  as  the  massacre  of  St  Barthol- 
omew. But  his  successor,  Rudolph  11  (1576-1612),  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Spain,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Jesuits  and 
with  the  Catholic  reaction.  The  same  spirit  characterized  Mat- 
thias (1612-1619),  who  succeeded  him,  and  Ferdinand  of  Styria^ 
the  next  emperor  (1619-1637)-  Ferdinand,  and  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  were  the  devoted  champions  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 
There  were  outbreakings  of  violence  between  the  adherents  of  the 
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two  coafeBsiona.  A  Catholic  procession  was  iDHulted  at  Donsu- 
wdrth,  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  The  city  was  put  uBder  the  ban 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Bavarian  tlulce  marched  agamst  it  and  iu- 
corporated  it  in  his  own  territory.  The  Palatinate  and  the  other 
Calvinistic  states,  which  were  not  inchided  in  the  privileges  of  Iho 
treaty  of  Paseau,  more  and  more  felt  disposed  to  forestall  the  at- 
tacks which  they  had  reason  to  fear,  by  a  resort  to  arma.  Their 
most  active  leader  was  Christian  of  Anhalt  In  1608,  after  the 
outrage  at  Don  an  worth,  a  Pi-otestant  league  had  been  formed,  the 
organization  of  which,  however,  was  weak  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Catholic  league^  which,  under  the  leadership  of  MaxitDilian 
of  Bavaria,  was  formed  to  oppose  it.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  acceptance  by  Frederic  Y*,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  that  nation,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  its  king,  offered  to  him, 
Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  early 
taken  a  vow  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  dominions,  thi'ew  himself,  as 
much  from  necessity  as  from  choice,  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic 
League,  The  two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  famOyj  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish,  were  now  once  more  united  by  religious  sympathies. 
The  Elector,  whose  obtrusive  Calvinism  was  unpopular  in  Bohemia, 
and  who  received  little  help  from  England  and  from  the  Lutheran 
princes,  was  overwhelmed  with  defeats  The  consequence  was  that 
Bohemia  was  abandoned  to  fii*e  and  sword.  The  Palat- 
inate was  conquered  and  devastated  by  the  troops  of 
Tilly,  and  the  electoral  dignity  was  ti-ansferred  to  Bavaria.  The 
intervention  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  in  1625,  was  of 
no  avail.  The  Cathohcs  now  had  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 
But  the  interests  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  were  no  longer  tbe 
same,  and  they  became  rivals.  By  the  consummate  ability  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  the  Emperor  was  able  t/O  break  loose  fi'om  his  dependence 
on  the  League.  Germany  was  a  prey  to  myriads  of  lawless,  merce- 
nary troops.  Ferdinand  was  induced  by  the  League, 
Jealous  of  the  power  and  ambition  of  Walle ostein,  to  re- 
move him  from  his  command.  Moreover,  Ferdinand  weakened  his 
iidi^oj  cause  by  the  Edict  of  Kestitution,  issued  in  1629,  in 
®"***°'***^  which  the  most  extreme  claims  made  by  Catholic  in- 
teirpreters  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  declared.  It  was  evident 
that  nothing  les3  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  extinction  of  Prot- 
estantism. The  lukewarm  princes,  including  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Saxony,  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger* 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  long  and  terrible  tragedy.     The 
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second  act  in  the  drama  brings  upOD  tbe  stage  Gustavus  Adolpbus, 
whose  sincere  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  is  unquestion- 
able, although  it  waa  connected  with  a  pardonable  desii-e 
to  build  up  tbe  power  of  Sweden,  and,  poaaibly,  with 
an  aspiration  after  tbe  imperial  crown.  The  victories 
of  the  Swedish  hero  compelled  the  recall  to  service  of  Wallenstein* 
Gustavus  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at  Lutzen,  in  1632, 

The  influence  of  Ricbelieu,  the  great  French  statesman  who 
revived  tbe  anti-Austrian  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  the  traditional  resist- 
ance of  France  to  the  efforts  of  tbe  House  of  Hapsburg 
to  build  up  a  universal  monarchy,  now  becomes  prom- 
inent. In  1G33  France,  in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Sweden  and  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany. 
After  the  imperial  victory  at  Nurdlingen  in  1634,  the  aid  of  France 
became  indispensable.  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  moved  by  hos- 
tility to  Sweden,  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  emperor.  In 
Saxony,  the  hostility  to  Calvinism  neutmlized  the  feebng  of  repug- 
nance to  such  an  arrangement.  The  character  of  the  war  during 
tbis  decade  entirely  changed.  Protestant  states  were  fighting  on 
the  imperial  side,  and  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  desertion  of 
their  former  allies.  It  was  not  not  until  1C48  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  overcome  by  military  reverses,  and  the 
Edict  of  Restitution  was  given  up. 

The  ciTielties  inflicted  during  this  war  upon  the  defenceless 
people  are  indescribable,  Tbe  unarmed  were  treated  with  brutal 
Effect,  of  th«  ferocity.  The  population  of  Germany  is  said  to  have 
^*^-  diminished  in  thirty  years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 

There  were  four  himdred  thousand  people  in  Wiirtemberg  ;  in 
1641  only  forty-eight  thousand  were  left  In  fertile  districts* 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  tbe  crops,  great  numbers  perished  by 
famiue.  More  frightful  than  famine  were  the  immorali^  and  the 
moral  decay  which  ensued  upon  the  long  reign  of  violence. 

Tlie  Peace  of  Westphalia,  iu  1G48,  was  a  great  European  settle- 
ment It  was  agreed  that  in  Germany,  whatever  might  be  the 
Th«  p.»cc  of  ^'^i^^  o^  *'^^  prince,  tbe  religion  of  each  state  was  to  be 
wwtphfciim.  Catholic  or  Protestant  according  to  its  position  in  1624, 
which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  **  normal  year/*  In  imperial  affairsi 
equality  was  established  between  the  two  religion  a  Beligious 
freedom  and  civil  equality  were  extended  to  the  Calvinists.  The 
empii-e  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  giving  to  the  Diet  the  power 
to  decide  in  all  important  matters,  and  by  the  permission  given  to 
its  members  to  make  alliances  with  one  another  and  with  foreign 
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powers,  with  only  the  futile  proviso  that  no  prejodice  shoald  come 
thereby  to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  The  lodependeDce  of 
Holland  and  of  Switzerlaod  was  acknowledged.  The  great  war 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  lasted  for  eighty  years,  wm  thus 
brought  to  an  end.  Sweden  was  strengthened  in  the  region  of 
the  Baltic,  and  obtained  a  plaee  in  the  German  Diet  The  genius 
of  Gustaviia  Adolphus  had  created  a  new  Protestant  power  in  the 
North.  Among  the  gains  of  France  were  the  three  bishoprics^ 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  thenceforth  existed  only  in  name,  France  had  ex- 
tended her  boundaries  and  discipUned  Ler  troops.  The  losses  to 
Protestantism  were  heavy  indeed.  The  wrangles  about  the  ubiquity 
of  Christ's  body,  and  the  petty  rivalries  of  dukes  and  electors,  had 
brought  on  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany,  and  on  the  whole 
fatherland  J  terrible  calamities.  It  may^  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
soma  compensation  that  Sweden  became  a  strong  state,  whild 
Austria  and  Spain  were  partially  disabled. 


I 


SixtuB  V. 


Notwithstanding  the  reign  of  the  CathoHc  reaction,  and  the 
ianaticiBm  developed  by  it,  the  popes  found  it  impossible  to  revive 
the  authority  in  political  concerns  which  had  been  ex- 
**°***  erted  by  the  mediseval  pontiffs.  Sixtus  V.  (1585-1590), 
who  was  full  of  energy  in  the  administration  of  his  ow^n 
states  and  fertile  in  grand  schemes  for  extending  the 
botmds  of  the  Church,  when  he  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  to 
Henry  IV.,  was  confronted  by  a  peremptory  remonstrance  from 
Spain*  The  elements  that  were  dividing  the  world,  as  Ranks  has 
said,  "fiUed  his  very  soul  with  the  confusion  of  their  conflict'* 
He  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  learning  by  establishing  the 
printing-press  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  Septuagint  was  pubUshed 
in  1587,  and  soon  after  the  Vulgate,  as  directed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  but  it  was  found  to  contain  so  many  errors  that  a  corrected 
edition  had  to  he  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  his  successor. 
Clement  Vm.  (1592-1606)  absolved  Henij  XV.  from  ex- 
communication, and  with  aid  from  liim  took  possession 
of  Ferrara  as  an  escheated  fief*  Through  his  influence  the  Peace 
of  Verviers  between  France  and  Spain  was  concluded  in  1698,  and 
the  balance  of  power  was  restored  between  the  two  countries. 
Paul  V.  (1605-1621)  combined  with  severity  in  enforcing 
the  canons  of  the  Church  the  highest  idea  of  pontifical 
authority.  This  he  undertook  to  assert  in  relation  to  Venice, 
which,  among  other  offences,  had  forbidden  the  increase  of  the 
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posaessioiie  of  the  Church  in  real  estate.  When  his  mandates 
were  disregarded,  he  excommuDieated  the  Senate,  and  laid  the  Ee- 
pul>lic  under  an  interdict  This  was  not  heeded  by  the  Venetian 
clergj%  and  when  peace  was  made,  in  1607,  with  the  domineering 
poutifl*  through  the  mediation  of  France,  Venice  did  not  relin- 
quish anything^  substantial  in  its  daima  Gregory  XV.  (1621- 
1623)  established  tlie  methods  of  electing  and  conBecrat- 
Ing  a  pope  which  are  still  in  force,  gave  a  firm  foundation 
to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  for  the  support  and  direc- 
tion of  missionSj  was  the  protector  of  the  Capuchins,  and  canonized 
the  founders  of  the  Jesuit  order,  Loyola  and  Xavier,  Urban  VIIL 
(1G*23-'1G44),  hostile  fi'om  pohtical  considerations  U> 
Spain  and  Austria,  lent  his  support  to  France  and 
Richelieu  in  the  great  war  in  Germany,  Once  more  the  papacy 
was  helping  on  the  Protestant  cause,  to  the  intense  disgust  and 
displeasure  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies.  Afterwards  the  protests 
of  Urban  and  of  Innocent  X.  (1644-1655)  against  the  concessions 
made  by  treaty  to  the  Pi'otestants  had  no  efiTect  It  was  during 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  that  the  opinions  of  Jansenius  were  con- 
demned, and  Galileo  w^as  driven  to  revoke  his  scientific  doctrinea. 
Among  the  new  orders  which  arose  under  the  popes  referred  to 
above,  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  St,  Maur,  or- 
ttuo«o(8t.  ganized  in  1018  iu  France,  distinguished  itself  through 
'**'*''"  the  scholars  connected  with  it,  and  by  its  excellent  liter* 

ary  labors — especially  by  its  edition  of  the  Church  Fathers. 


The  Protestants  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  Greek  Church,  for 
the  reason  that  it  disowned  the  papacy.  The  efforts  made  by  them 
Theoraek  'Were,  however,  repelled  by  the  Eastern  eccleJastiis. 
cburoh.  ^^  attempt  was  made  by  Cyril  Lucar,  a  Greek  Chris- 
tian, to  graft  Protestantism,  in  the  Calvinistic  form,  on  to  the 
Oriental  Church,  He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  journeyed  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  in  Switzerland  adopted  the  Protestant  faith.  Re- 
turning to  the  'East,  he  was  made  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  4603, 
and  of  Constantinople  in  1621.  He  coiresponded  with  Protestant 
divines  in  Europe,  In  1G33,  a  confession  of  faith,  written  by  him, 
and  Protestant  in  its  theological  cast,  was  published.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  active  in  their  intrigues  against  him.  His  printing* 
press  was  destroyed.  Several  times  he  was  deposed  and  reinstated 
in  his  office,  and  he  was  finally  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan,  in  1638, 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  No  important  results  of  a  perma 
nent  character  followed  from  his  laborei. 


I 
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POLITY  AND  WORSHIP  IH  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

The  Ruasian  Churcli  graduaDy  became  iodependeiit  of  ConGtan- 
tinople*  Id  1589  a  patriarchate  was  eBtabliahed  at  Moscow  ;  but, 
until  the  middle  of  the  seTenteeoth  century,  the  incumbents  of  the 
office  had  to  have  their  appomtments  confirmed  by  the  patiiarch 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  capital  Efforts  made  to  unite  th© 
Russian  Church  with  Rome  were  ineffectual,  save  in  the  case  of 
provincea  which  were  acquired  by  Poland.  As  a  Bbield  against 
Rome  and  Protestantism,  the  **  Orthodox  Confession  of  Mogilaa  *' 
\?aa  drawn  up  about  the  year  1640,  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Kieff, 
iind  waa  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs.  In 
1672  the  Synod  of  Jenisalem  framed  an  elaborate  confession,  in 
which  Greek  orthodoxy  ia  defined.  It  includes  an  assertion  of 
ti'anaubatantiation^  and  a  doctrine  of  purgatory  not  essentially  dis- 
sonant from  that  of  the  Church  of  Boma 


CHAPTER   IX. 

POLITT  AND  WOESHIP  IN  PROTESTANT  CHTJRCHBS, 

It  were  unreasonable  to  escpect  that  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  solve  the  problems  connected  with  the 
The  rdfttioDB  J^^l^^^'^^^  ^^  Church  and  State,  These  problems  grow 
of  Church  out  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  of  civd  society. 
Even  the  *'  modem  ideal  '*  of  **  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State "  leaves  unsettled  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. The  question  of  education,  for  example,  furnishes  to* 
day  material  for  controversies  not  easy  of  adjustment  Other  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  arise,  when  a  powerful  reUgiouB  organization, 
like  the  Church  of  Rome,  claims  the  right  to  define  the  limits  of 
State  authority,  and  to  control  the  consciences  of  a  multitude  of 
citizens  who  are  banded  togetJaer  under  its  hierarchy.  But  the 
modem  ideal,  whatever  advant^ea  and  whatever  evds  belong  to  it^ 
was  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  men  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
To  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  papacy  was  to  bring  in,  as  tlie  imme- 
diate result,  separate  national  churches.  Religion,  it  had  always 
been  felt  by  thoughtful  men,  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  religion 
and  morality  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  State,  Cicero  says  that  he 
knows  not  but  that,  if  piety  were  extinguished,  *'  good  faith,  the 
Boclal  union  of  mankind,  and  justice,  the  highest  of  virtues,  would 
like  wise  perish."    Plutarch  says  that  we  can  more  easily  suppose  a 
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city  to  exist  without  bouse  or  ground  than  a  state  witboui  belief 
in  the  gods.  But  the  dictateB  of  religion  are  supreme.  What 
Bhttll  be  done  when  its  promptings  clash  with  the  policy  and 
ordinances  of  civil  rulers  ?  Moreover,  religion  is  a  bond  between 
man  and  man.  It  cannot  be  restjricted  by  geographical  limitflt 
The  relation  of  the  organized  Christianity  of  any  porticuhir  civil  com- 
munity to  the  Church  aa  a  whole  is  to  be  determined*  One  mode 
of  avoiding  a  conflict  of  Church  and  State  was  found  in 
of  uhuTOh  iiiid  the  absolute  blending  of  the  two,  aa  in  Islaii/ism,  where 
the  Koran  is  the  law-book  in  religion  and  in  temporal 
concerns,  and  where  the  caliph  was  supreme  in  both  provinces.  In 
the  ancient  Jewish  system  there  was  likewise  a  theocracy.  There 
was  a  code  for  belief  and  worship,  and  for  all  the  concerns  which 
fall  under  the  head  of  state-law.  In  the  middle  ages  the  solution 
was  sought  in  the  control  of  the  State  by  the  Church,  under 
the  theory  that  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  is  derived 
from  the  pope.  It  is  the  theory  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  such  as 
existed  iu  ancient  Egypt  and  the  Eastern  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  unity  was  secured  by  the 
control  of  rehgion  by  the  State,  Religion  was  a  department  of 
State,  This  might  be,  as  long  as  there  was  only  one  mind  as  to 
faith  and  worship,  and  as  long  as  rehgion  was  conceived  of  as  purely 
a  national  affair.  But  when  a  dissenter,  Uke  Socrates^  arose»  and 
when  religion  came  to  be  seen  to  be  something  universal  in  its 
character,  the  Grseco-Roman  theory  was  shaken. 

The  Reformers  generally  agreed  in  discarding  the  hierarchical 
idea,  and  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Church  is  the  original  re- 
pository of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  vvas  government 
th«po*e™of  by  the  laity,  in  distinction  from  government  by  a 
priestly  class.  Luther  says,  in  his  "  Address  to  the  No- 
bles :**  "  Man*8  invention  has  discovered  that  the  pope,  the  bishops* 
the  priests,  and  the  monks,  are  called  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
state ;  and  that  the  princes,  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  are  called 
the  secular  state  or  Inity.  A  fin©  story,  forsooth ;  but  let  no  man 
be  terrified  by  such  fictions.  All  Christians  belong  to  the  spiritual 
state  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  difference  between  them  than  that  of 
the  functions  which  they  discharge.  We  have  all  one  baptism,  one 
faith  ;  and  it  is  tlus  alone  which  makes  the  spiritual  man  or  the 
Christian  nation."  Luther  declared  that  in  the  hands  of  the  body 
of  believers  are  the  keys,  or  the  right  to  exercise  church  discipline* 
the  sacraments,  and  all  the  powers  of  government  The  clergy  are 
commissioned  to  perform  ofO^ces  which  belong  to  aU  In  comment 
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but  \vbich  all  cannot  discharge.  Ordination  is  nothing  but  the  rite 
whereby  persons  are  put  into  the  ministry  ;  but  they  are  not  con- 
stituted an  order  of  priests.  To  the  Church  belonga  the  right  of 
eel f-goveriju lent,  including  the  right  to  call  and  ordain  ministers, 
and  the  power  of  excommunication. 

These  abstract  doctrines,  if  carried  out,  would  have  confined  the 
civil  authority  within  limits  much  narrower  than  those  actually 
Bociwwticaj  fixed  by  the  Saxon  Reformers.  Luther  considered  that 
E^raii&'^*'°  the  Germans  were  too  rough  and  turbulent,  and  too  un- 
*™*^  practised  in  self-government,  to  take  ecclesiaetical  power 

into  tlieu*  hands  at  once.  The  princes^  the  principal  members  of 
the  Church,  must  take  the  lead  in  ecclesiastic^  arrangements,  and 
the  people  must  conform  to  them.  The  Peasants'  War  and  the 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  strong 
le action  against  anything  that  looked  towaixls  tlie  divesting  of  the 
magistrate  of  his  authority.  While  the  Augsburg  Confession  re- 
stricts the  jurisdiction  of  civil  rulei-s  to  temporal  affairs,  yet,  as 
special  questions  arise,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  give  to  them  a  much 
larger  measure  of  authority.  Tliey  consider  them  authorized  to 
punish  offences  against  the  first  table  of  the  law,  and  they  make 
this  office  to  include  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  abolish  the 
mass.  Yet  both  the  Saxon  leadei's^ — Melanchthon,  with  great  em- 
phasis — predict  the  tyranny  which  the  rulers  are  likely  to  exercise 
in  relation  to  the  Clmrch.  The  Peace  of  Augnburg,  which  made  the 
religion  of  each  community  to  be  determined  by  the  religion  of  the 
prince,  the  only  escape  for  dissenters  being  the  privilege  of  emi- 
gration, brought  after  it,  io  Luthenm  communities,  an  abimdant 
fulfilment  of  Uiese  sagacioun  propheciea  The  local  ruler  became 
the  supreme  director  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  w^th  a  clerical  synod 
for  his  advisers.  There  was  thus  an  essential  departure  from  the 
principles  of  Luther,  both  as  to  the  extension  of  the  magistrate's 
authority  and  the  proper  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  congregation. 
The  only  right  left  to  the  churcheg  in  the  election  of  pastors  was 
that  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  made  by  the  patrons. 

In  Hesse  a  remnrkable  attempt  %vas  made  by  Francis  Lambert 
to  establish  what  may  be  called  a  Congregational  system  with  an 
Ttjc  Horn  infusion  of  PresViyterian  elements.  Tlie  plan  was  devised 
boTK  sym«t.  ^^  ^^^  Synod  of  Horn  burg  in  152(>.  Luther  was  consulted, 
approved  of  the  scheme  in  the  abstract,  but  pronounced  it  imprac- 
ticable. Such  a  mass  of  new  laws,  he  said,  could  not  be  introduced  : 
law  must  be  a  historical  growth.  The  Heeeian  eonetitutioii  was 
never  fully  set  io  operatiom 
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The  two  priDcipal  ebaracteristicg  of  the  Lutheran  polity  were 
the  Buperint^ndeiits  and  the  confiktories.  In  1527,  at  the  request  of 
The  hvithct^  ^^1^  theologians,  Tisitors  to  the  Saxon  churches  were  ap- 
ttn  polity.  pointecl  bj  the  elector.  By  tbem  a  uniform  system  for 
government  and  worship  wag  introduced,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon.  Superintendents  were  appointed,  who  exercised  a 
sort  of  episcopal  oversight,  each  within  his  own  district.  The  con- 
Th«  ooiuIb-  sistories  arose  from  the  need  of  competent  tribunals  to 
^""^^  adjudicate  upon  questions  relating  to  marriage  and  di- 

vorce. The  abolition  of  the  canon  law,  many  of  the  provisions  of 
which  were  repugnant  to  Pi-otestant  principles,  and  the  loss  of  the 
old  episcopal  tribunals,  brought  numerous  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions on  these  subjects  before  the  Lutheran  pastors.  Letters  were 
frequently  addressed  to  Luther  and  to  his  associates  on  matters  of 
this  kind.  The  canon  law  put  bo  many  impediments  in  the  way  of 
lawful  marriage  that  it  had  been  easy  for  ecclesiastics  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  dissolving  it  Tlie  malpractice  of  the  Catholic  tribunals  in 
granting  dispensations,  and  in  declaring  marriages  invalid,  and  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  Reform  era  found  themselves  at  first  on 
ethical  points,  where  they  could  no  longer  follow  the  traditional 
usages  of  the  Church,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the 
errors  into  which  they  occasionally  fell-^— the  moat  serious  of  which 
was  the  allowance  of  a  second  marriage  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesae, 
although  his  w^fe,  between  whom  and  her  husband  all  conjugal 
intercourse  bad  ceased,  was  still  living.  Marriage  was  denied  by 
Luther  to  be  a  sacrament  It  was  valid,  therefore,  if  conduded  by 
civil  contract  alone,  according  to  forms  prescribed  by  law.  But  a 
religious  service  was  considered  appropriate*  Ethical  questions 
were  involved  in  connection  with  the  dissolving  of  the  marriage- tie. 
Hence  mixed  tribimalfl  were  constituted,  partly  of  the  clergy  and 
partly  of  Jurists ;  and  to  these  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion,  including  the  right  of  excommunication,  was  committed.  In 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  the  episcopal  system  continued  until 
15S7*  In  Denmark  the  bishops,  in  1536,  gave  way  to  superintend- 
ents, who  were  appointed  by  the  king.  In  Sweden  the  office  of 
bishop  was  retained. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  the  government 
of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  princes  within  tbjeir 
ThoortatM  respective  states.  Theologians  and  jurists  proposed 
MtiSiiln^  various  theories  in  explanation  or  justification  of  this 
oipriiwM.  f^i^  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
*'  episcopal  system  "  was  advocated,  according  to  which  the  civil 
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rulers  were  held  to  have  received  Iheir  ecclesiastical  powers  from 
the  emperor,  by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsbiu^g, 
Some  held  that  these  powers  were  proviaio Dally  bestowed,  by  **  de- 
volution," until  the  opposing  churches  should  be  reunited  ;  othei-s, 
that  they  were  now  restored  to  the  place  to  which  Ihey  had  originally 
and  rightfully  belonged.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  "  territorial  system  "  was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal  authority — 
JU8  episcopale^wnE  identified  with  the  conceded  right  of  the  princes 
to  reform  abuseE  in  religion — ^the  jus  rffotnnandu  This  system 
made  the  govcnimcnt  of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  the 
determination  of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's  proper 
function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory  was  advanced  by 
Thomasius,  whoso  opinion  was  shared  for  substance  by  Orotius, 
and  by  Selden,  the  English  defender  of  the  theory  which  denies  the 
autonomy  of  the  Churchy  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Eras- 
tianism.  Professed  at  first  in  the  interest  of  toleration,  the  "  ter- 
ritorial system  *'  became  the  potent  instrument  of  tjranny*  An- 
other theory,  the  "collegial  system,'*  was  elaborated  by  PuflFen- 
dorf  and  Pfafi*,  This  made  the  ChuiT.h  originally  an  independent 
society,  which  devolved,  by  contract,  episcopal  authority  upon  the 
civil  rulera  The  oppression  of  the  Church  by  the  State — what  the 
Germans  call  CiBsaro^mpismus — has  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil 
in  Lutheran  communities. 

In  Zurich,  Church  and  State  were  practically  identified.     Ecc!e- 
Biastical  authority''  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  great  council, 
which  governed  the  city.     The  clergy  were  nominated, 


Ohnroh  gov- 

emraent  in      or  presented,  by  the  magistrates,  and  accepted  or  rejected 

Excommuni- 


Ztirich. 


by  the  people  convened  for  the  purpose, 
cation  was,  al8o>  a  function  of  the  Christian  magistracy,  A  Chris- 
tian government,  Zwingli  held,  may  punish  actions  in  contravention 
of  the  Word  of  God,  although  he  had  at  first  rejected  the  principle 
of  coercion  in  mattei-s  of  religion.  Any  other  than  a  Cliristian  gov- 
ernment, he  taught,  may  be  overthrown  by  the  people — peaceably, 
if  possible  ;  if  not  possible,  then  by  force.  In  1525  a  court  made  up 
of  pastors  and  civilians  was  constituted  for  deciding  queationa  per- 
taining to  marriage  and  divorce.  The  Zurich  system,  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  was  adopted  at  Berne  and  at  Basel* 

Calvin  resisted  the  doctrine  that  the  Church  is  to  be  absorbed 

in  the  State.     He  taught  that  the  officers  of  the  Church 
«rmiiDitta     should  be  chosen  by  the  congregation  under  the  lead 

and  coDcurrence  of  the  offioei's  already  existing.     The 
State  has  no  right  to  intrude  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
97 
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by  putting  over  it  officers  or  adminiBtering  censures  Yet  the 
State  is  bound  to  co-operate  with  the  Church,  and  to  give  effect  to 
its  acts  of  discipline.  Baneful  heresies  the  magistrate  is  bound  to 
extirpate  ;  and  ofTences  against  religion,  such  as  blasphemies  and 
idolatry  of  ever)*  sort,  he  is  bound  to  punish*  This  idea  of  the 
relation  of  government  to  religion  is  Bubstantially  that  which  had 
been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  constitution  of  Geneva 
he  bent,  in  some  measure,  to  drcumstances^  and  allowed  to  the 
councils  more  power  in  Cliurch  affiiirs  than  his  main  principle 
would  warrant  The  two  clanses  of  officers  at  Geneva  were  elders 
and  deacons.  He  first  established  the  eldership  in  full  vigor,  com- 
mitting the  regulation  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  a  body  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  pastors,  there  being  twice  as  many  laymen  as  ministers 
on  the  board. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution,  with  some  diversities  of  form, 

was  adopted  in  the  Protestant  Chiu-ches  of  Scotland,  Prance,  and 

the  Netherlands.      In  Scotland  there  were  constituted 

iam  in  differ-   two  classcs  of  eldcFS — ruHng,  or  lay  elders,  and  preach- 

conn  «,  ,^^  elders — ^who  together  formed  the  kirk  session,  the 
governing  body  in  the  local  church.  Vacancies  in  the  lay  part  of 
the  session  were  filled  by  the  body  itself,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
pastor.  The  highest  tribunal  was  the  general  assembly.  In 
France  the  preacher,  %vith  the  lay  elders  and  deacons,  formed  the 
consistory  or  senate,  the  governing  body  in  the  local  church.  Va- 
cancies were  filled  on  the  nomination  of  the  consistory  itself.  The 
minister  was  nominated  by  the  elders  and  deacons,  and  the  nom* 
ination  was  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  people  ;  but  if  rejected, 
there  might  be  an  appeal  to  the  provincial  synod*  The  general 
synod  was  composed  of  an  equid  number  of  lay  and  clerical  del(^ 
gates.  After  1572,  between  the  consistories  and  provincial  synods 
were  the  "  colloqiiiesi,"  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  consistoriefl 
of  a  district,  dealing  with  subjects  of  common  interest,  and  having 
the  power  to  censure  church  officers. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Engknd,  it  belongs 
to  "men  who  have  public  authority  given  them  in  the  congrega- 
Tbe.jric**«  to  ^^^^  " — ^^^  i'%  ^^  the  body  of  the  Church —  **  to  call  and 
sitTi*"'*  ^^^^  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard/'  We  have 
Eagikad.  already  leainied  what  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
hierarchical  body.  The  presence  of  the  biahops^ — who,  however, 
were  selected  by  the  goveniment—in  the  House  of  Lords,  ga^e 
to  the  clergy  a  certain  share  in  legislative  action*  Different  the- 
ories  have  been  propounded  respecting  the  nature  of  the  coo* 
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uection  of  Cliiirch  and  State  in  England  It  was  the  tbeorj*  of 
Hooker  that  the  Church  and  State  are  one  and  the  same  society, 
which,  as  related  to  temporal  concerns,  and  all  things  except 
true  religion,  is  the  commonwealth ;  as  related  to  religion,  is  the 
Cbinrch.  An  earnest  advocate  of  this  hypothesis  in  recent  time  a 
was  Dr,  Thomas  Arnold,  who  finds  in  the  king*s  supremacy  an 
emblem  and  a  realization  of  the  truth  that  the  laity  have  a  right 
to  govern  in  the  Church.  This  identity  of  Church  and  State 
was  denied  by  Warburton,  who  substitutes  for  it  the  theory  of 
an  alliance  between  two  bodies  in  theu-  nature  distinct  This 
view  of  a  distinction  between  Church  and  State,  but  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  in  the  English  system,  luis  been  propounded  by 
Coleridge  in  a  peculiar  form.  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  in 
England,  he  alleges,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  national  or 
established  Churcli  ;  yet  the  ministers  of  the  first  body  are  em- 
ployed by  the  second,  on  fixed  terms,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  people.  But  the  connection  is 
one  that  may  be  dissevered.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  early  work  on 
Church  and  State,  espouses  a  view  not  essentially  diverse  from 
that  of  Coleridge.  In  Germany,  the  eminent  theologian,  Kichard 
Bothe,  has  contended  for  a  conception  of  the  Christian  State  the 
same  in  its  fundamental  assumption  as  that  held  by  Hooker  and 
Arnold. 

Among  Protestants,  in  matters  pertaining  to  worship,  there  were 
two  opposite  tendencies.  There  was  a  disposition,  on  the  one 
_  hand,  to  break  the  connection  with  the  mediajval  church, 

Wonhlp  ' 

mmoagPnAr  and  to  fall  back  on  the  directions  of  Scripture  or  the 
customs  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This  tendency,  on  the 
whole,  prevailed  in  the  Swiss  churches  and  among  the  English 
Puritans.  Elsewhere  there  was  an  indination  to  retain,  where  it 
was  admissible,  existing  usages,  and  to  keep  up  a  bond  of  union 
with  the  immediate  past  Tliis  was  the  dominant  feehng  in  Eng- 
land. The  Articles  give  to  the  Church  a  certain  latitude  as  re- 
gards the  regulatiou  of  the  ritual  The  Church,  it  is  said,  may  de- 
cree rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  not  repugnant  to  Holy  Writ 
**  Every  particular  or  national  Church,"  moreover,  is  free,  under 
the  condition  just  stated,  **  to  ordain,  change,  or  abolish"  these 
forma,  pro\ided  the  end  kept  in  view  is  the  edification  of  the 
flock.  The  Lutherans  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  general  principles.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  liturgical  worship  has  any  necessary  association 
with  episcopal  govern  meet,  or  that  the  Reformed  or  Calvin  is  tic 
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cbiirches  felt  qdj  objectiou  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  wero 
Jiturgiea  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  age  of  the  Keforma- 
tion,  and  at  the  present  clay  Hturgiea  are  in  use  in  raost  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Europe.  There  were  two  things  on  which 
Protestants  unanimously  iosiatetl.  One  was  that  worship  should 
he  in  the  people's  tongue ;  the  other  waa  that  the  people  should 
take  part  in  it 

In  1523  and  1526,  Luther  prepared  uiauuals  of  public  worship 
which  were  founded  on  the  old  ritual,  many  of  the  ancient  forms 
being  retained.  Private  confession  before  communion 
fonnto!  he  neither  rejected  nor  did  he  make  it  obligatofl^H 
wart  p.  Exorcism  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  baptism  w^P 
retained  by  him,  but  was  excluded  from  several  of  the  Lutheran 
churches.  Confirmation  iu  a  modified  form  was  sometimes  re- 
tained. At  a  much  later  time,  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  the  bap- 
tismal TOW,  it  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Lutheran  communitiea 
It  was  not  until  1543  that  the  custom  of  elevating  tlie  host  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  w^as  dropped  at  Wittenberg.  The  altar  was  fur- 
nished with  candles  and  the  crucifix.  By  the  Lutherans,  mufiiG, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  was  highly  approved  and  cherished 
as  a  part  of  public  worship.  The  organ  was  still  used ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  importance  attached  to  congregational  singing, 
the  choir  remained,  both  for  its  own  part  in  the  service  and  to 
render  aid  in  the  musical  training  of  the  people.  **  All  the  arts,** 
said  Luther,  "are  not  to  be  struck  down  by  the  Gospel.**  The 
churches  were  decorated  with  pictures,  the  subjects  being  scrip- 
tural "If  it  is  not  a  sin,  but  right,"  he  said,  "to  have  ChriBt's 
image  in  the  heart,  why  should  it  be  a  sin  to  have  it  in  the  eyea  f  " 
At  the  same  time,  the  reformer  was  emphatic  in  hia  cautionfl 
against  formalism  and  aD  idea  of  merit  as  connected  with  the 
devotions  of  the  Christian  sanctuai^.  Worship  is  worse  than  in 
Tain  if  it  be  not  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He  demanded,  moreoveTi 
that  in  the  public  services  of  religion,  preaching  should  have  the 
most  prominent  place.  We  must  be  masters  of  ceremonies,  not 
let  them  be  masters  of  us — ^was  his  motto.  It  was  far  from  his 
wish,  he  declared,  that  his  service-books  should  be  imposed  upon 
worshippers.  He  wished  to  have  them  cast  aside  the  moment  they 
ceased  to  edify.  The  Wittenberg  manuals  were  at  the  foundation 
of  the  ritual  forms  adopted  in  most  of  the  Lutheran  states.  The 
*'  church  year  *'  was  reformed,  but  not  given  up,  by  the  Lutherans. 
The  great  festivals  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus— the 
Advent,  Christmas,  with  Circumcision  and  Epiphany,  Easter,  A0* 
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censioii,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  festival  of  Trinity — were  retained, 
as  were  also  the  days  commemorative  of  the  Apostles,  the  day  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation,  Puiification, 
and  Tiflitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Even  the  day  in  honor  of 
Michael  the  Archangel,  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  martyr  in  the 
third  century,  were  not  abolished,  although  from  these,  as  from 
all  other  sacred  aeasons,  fables  and  superstitions  were  to  be  care- 
fully purged  away, 

Zwingli  did  not  propose  to  reject  ceremonies,  in  case  they  were 

edifying,  even  if  the  Scriptures  ditl  not  enjoin  them.     Yet  the 

changes  in  worship  at  Zurich  were  radical     A  new  or- 

Wonhtp  in  ^  ^  \ 

Zurich  and      der  of  service  was  iutrodut^ed.    The  misuse  of  the  organ 
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bad  produced  a  widespread  opposition  to  the  retention 
of  that  instrument  in  the  churches,  so  that  even  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  there  was  a  party  in  favor  of  banishing  it.  It  was  excluded 
at  Zurich,  the  choir  was  aboliahed,  and  there  was  for  a  time  no 
singing.  This  fact,  considering  Zwingli's  personal  delight  in  mu- 
sic, shows  the  bent  of  his  mind  as  regards  the  nature  of  evangel- 
ical worship.  At  Basel  the  organ  %vas  restored  in  1561.  In  the 
services  at  Zurich  there  waa  much  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  in 
no  Protestant  town  was  there  a  more  general  zeal  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  or  greater  familiarity  Tv^th  its  contenta 

At  Geneva,  Farel  had  abolished  the  liturgy  altogether.  A  ser- 
vice-book, simple  but  sufficiently  full,  was  composed  by  Calvin,  in 
1536,  for  the  Genevan  Church.  This  was  for  use  on  the 
Lord's  day.  On  week-daya  the  preachers  had  no  pre- 
scribed  forms  of  prayer.  The  psalms  were  sung  in  the  French  ver- 
sions of  Marot  and  Beza,  In  subsequent  times,  Calvin's  littu'gy  at 
Geneva  was  very  much  reduced  in  compass.  The  Genevan  bturgy 
served  as  a  free  model  and  guide  for  the  construQ  ion  of  service- 
books  in  Calvinistic  churches  of  other  lands.  Knox  prepared  a 
liturgy  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Protestant reKgion — the  free  and  joy- 
ous spirit  inspired  by  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  forgiveness,  and 
by  the  part  which  the  laity  assumed  in  worship,  and  in  the 
management  of  Church  affairs^ — waa  manifested  in  the 
"outburst  of  poetry  and  music,*'  that  was  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Germany.  Luther  himself  pubhsbed  thirty-six  hymns^ 
twenty-one  of  which  were  original  The  rest  were  translations,  or 
adaptations  from  ©arHer  German  songs.  Music,  owing  not  a  little 
to  his  example  and  eETorts,  made  a  corresponding  advance.  Ha 
did  not  hesi^te  to  appropriate  to  sacreLl  uses  secular  melodies  al- 
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rea<^ly  familiar.  Before  bis  lime,  as  far  back  as  the  miimesingerai 
Ijut  especially*  in  the  fifteenth  century,  uumerouB  bynrns  had  been 
written.  A  great  part  of  tbein  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
pressure  to  introduce  the  singing  of  hymns  into  the  mass  had 
been  steadily  resisted.  But  now  the  people  were  free  to  utter  in 
unison  the  praises  of  Go<l.  Numerous  hymn- writers  arose,  but 
liuther  stands  at  the  head  of  them  all.     His  hymn^ 

*'  A  mighty  fortress  Is  our  God/'' 

has  been  called  by  Heine  **  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Befonnation.'* 
One  of  the  most  stirring  of  his  lyrics  was  written  after  the  burning 
of  two  Lutheran  martyrs  at  Brussels,  in  1523  : 

"  Flung  to  tlie  heedlegs  winds, 
Or  on  t)ie  waters  cast, 
Their  ash  eg  shall  bo  watched 
And  gathered  at  the  last,*'  etc. 

The  hymns  of  Luther  were  sung  not  only  in  the  church,  but  i 

in  the  household,  the  workshop,  the  market-pkce,  and  by  armies 
on  their  march.  The  gospel  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  song, 
and  in  this  way  spread  abroad  almost  as  much  as  by  the  Yoice 
of  the  preacher.  Among  other  contemporary  hymn-writera  was 
Paul  Eber,  whose  hymn,  beginning, 

**  When,  in  the  hour  of  utmosi  need, 
We  know  not  where  to  look  for  lid/* 

was  written  in  1547,  when  the  array  of  Charles  V.  was  besieging 
Wittenberg.  In  the  following  century  there  is  a  roll  of  famotis 
German  hymn- writers^  of  whom  Paid  Gerhard  (1606-1676)  ia^  per* 
haps,  the  best     He  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenfy  hynma.     One 

of  the  best-known  of  them  is  that  beginning, 

^*  O  Head,  fio  foil  of  bruises  t 
BroW;  that  its  lllehlood  loses  I  *' 

In  England,  sacred  poetry  was  written  by  the  dramatists,  and  by 
other  authoi's,  such  as  Sidney  and  Donne,  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ; 
and  a  little  later,  George  Herbert  (1503-1632)  wrote  his  quaint 
[loems,  of  which  some  are  atiU  sung  in  the  churches.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  hymn  on  Sunday, 

**  O  da^v  moat  calm,  most  bright, 
Thtf  fruit  ot  tUid,  tht^  uviLi  world^s  bud/'  eU., 
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and  of  tlie  lineQ  on  Virtue,  of  which  the  first  are, 

**  Sweet  day  I  bo  cool,  ao  cftlm,  io  brlgbt^ 
The  bridal  of  thd  earth  and  ikj." 

But  it  was  not  until  a  subsequent  period  that  anythiBg  like  **  a 

people's  hymn-book  "  arose  in  England, 


I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  mSTORY  OF   DOCTRINE. 

Both  the  pnncipal  branches  of  the  Protestant  family,  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Keformed,  united  in  the  two  fundamental  piinciplea 
The  Lather-  ^^  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  of  the  exdusive  au- 
aLf  ""''ed'*  thority  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct 
The  Church  of  England,  notwithstiinding  its  deference 
to  the  fathers  and  the  first  ceDturies,  was  emphatic  in  the  assertion 
of  these  doctrinea  It  accepts  the  ancient  creeds  on  tbe  express 
ground  that  they  can  be  proved  by  '*  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture;"  it  declares  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
great  patriarchates  of  the  East,  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
it  affirms  tbe  same  of  general  councils,  Tlie  Reformers  beard  the 
voice  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures.  Their  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
verified  itself  to  tbeii'  hearts  by  the  light  and  peace  which  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  infused*  Tbe  traditional  belief  in  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  to  give  way  on  account  of  the  perceived 
contrariety  of  its  doctrine  to  the  plain  utterances  of  Scripture  on 
the  method  of  salvation.  The  right  of  pnvate  judgment  was  im- 
plied in  the  procedure  by  which  the  teaching  of  Rome  was  rejected, 
and  another  meaning  was  attached  to  tbe  language  of  the  Bible. 
The  original  point  of  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  tbe 
Reformed  pertained  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Calvinism  was  hkewise 
distinguished  by  the  stress  which  it  laid  on  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  the  bestowal  of  grace,  and  by  its  greater  disinclination  to  rites 
not  expressly  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  Next  to  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon  was  the  leading  expounder  of  doctrine  on  the  Lu- 
theran side*  His  work,  the  "Loci  Communes,"  was  the 
earliest  of  the  Protestant  treatises  on  dogmatic  theology. 
The  **  Augsburg  Confession,"  and  the  **  Apology  "  for  it,  both  of 
which  he  wrote,  continued   to  be    authorities  in   the  Lutheran 
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cburches.  But  Melanchtbon^s  departure  from  Lutber  on  the  quefti 
tion  of  the  Liord's  Supper,  and  on  the  part  taken  by  the  human 
will  in  conversion,  awakened  intense  hostility  on  the  side  of  the 
strict  Lutherans,  These,  the  **  Anti-Philippists,"  embodied  their 
dissent  from  the  peculiarities  of  Melanchthon  in  the 
creed  called  the  **  Foroi  of  Concord/*  The  '^Smalcald 
Ai'ticles»**  draWn  xip  by  Luther  in  153G,  and  his  catechisms,  have  an 
honored  place  among  the  Lutheran  symbolB.  The  Lutheran 
Church  was  agitated  from  time  to  time  by  other  debates*  Such 
yvere  the  Aotinomian  controversj%  occasioned  by  the  doctrine  of 
John  Agricola,  that  repentance  must  be  produced  by  the  preaching 
not  of  the  bw,  but  of  the  gospel ;  the  Osiandnan  controversy,  oc- 
casioned by  the  belief  of  Osiander^  thai  the  righteousness  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus  is  actually  communicated  to  the  soul  in  the 
reception  of  him  by  faith  ;  the  Adiaphorisiic  controversy,  between 
Lutherans  and  Philippists,  on  the  question  whether  rites,  if  pre- 
Bciibed  by  the  State,  and  not  in  themselves  wrong,  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Church — a  debate  similar  to  the  contention  between  Pari* 
tans  and  Churchmen  in  England ;  the  Fkcian  controversy,  pro- 
voked by  the  teaching  of  Matthias  Flacius,  an  Anti-Philippist,  to 
the  effect  that  original  sin  has  corrupted  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  soul — an  extravagance  of  opinion  which  the 
Lutherans  generally  repudiated.  In  the  list  of  Lutheran  theolo* 
giane,  Chemnitz,  the  most  learned  follower  of  Melanchthon^  and^ 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Quenstedt,  stand  in  the  lirst  rank- 
None  of  the  sects  which  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Refomub- 
tion  produced  so  great  a  ferment  as  the  Anabaptists.  The  name, 
TJie  Aiwbft  which  signifies  re-baptizera,  was  affixed  to  them  by  ^eir 
M^t« :  the  adversaries  for  the  reason  that  they  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism and  baptized  anew  all  of  their  number  who  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  in  infancy.  The  Anabaptists  were  the  radicals 
of  the  Reformation.  They  considered  that  the  Kefomiera  bad 
left  their  work  half  done.  Their  rise  is  owing  pai'tly,  but  not 
wholly,  to  the  Protestant  revolt  against  Borne.  But,  as  Domer  has 
observed,  "  all  the  different  anti-ecclesiastical  tendencies  which 
.  .  *  had  secretly  pervaded  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  midiUe 
ages  got  vent  after  the  refonu  excitement  issued  from  Wittenberg, 
ftnd  obtained  a  wider  extension  under  the  new  movement"  Thf 
had  been  opposition  to  infant  baptism  in  earHer  days  among 
Waldeuses  and  other  sects,  as  well  as  from  individuals  like  Peter 
of  Bruges,  and  Heiary  of  Clugny.  But  this  one  tenet  was  not  the 
sole  characteristie  of  the  Anabaptists  in  which  we  find  the  continat 
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ance  or  reproduction  of  former  ideas  and  tendencies.  The  Church, 
they  insisted,  must  be  composed  exclusively  of  the  regenerate,  and 
religion  is  not  a  matter  to  be  regiilated  and  managed  by  civil  rulera 
Under  the  name  of  Anabaptists  are  included  different  types  of 
doctrine  and  of  Christian  Efe.  It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  impute  to 
all  of  them  the  wild  and  destructive  fanaticism  with  which  a  por* 
tion  of  them  are  chargeable.  This  fanatical  clasa  are  first  heard  of 
in  Germany,  under  Thomas  MQuzer,  as  a  leader,  who  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  prophet  at  Zwickau  iu  1521,  and  in  the  Peasants' 
War  in  1526  sought  to  establish  his  revolutionary  doctrines.  These 
involved  the  abolition  of  all  existing  authorities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  the  substitution  of  a  kingdom  of  the  saints,  in  which  he 
waa  to  be  the  chief.  He,  with  other  leaders,  was  put  to  death  on 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellioo.  Yery  different  from  the  disciples 
of  Miinzer,  however,  wore  Grebel  and  other  Anabaptists  who  or- 
ganized themselves  at  Zurich.  They  rejected  the  govei^nmt^nt  of 
the  Church  by  the  city,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  infant  bap- 
tism, Tiiey  were  enthusiasts,  but  not  fanatics.  They  were  peace- 
ful in  their  spirit,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  were  sincerely  devout. 
These  traits,  however,  did  not  protect  them  from  harsh  and 
unwarrantable  punishment  as  disturbers  of  public  order  and  ad- 
vocates of  pestilent  error.  Some  of  them  were  put  to  death.  It 
was  believed  that  they  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  magisti'acy. 
They  went  no  farther,  however,  than  to  maintain  that  no  Christian 
could  he  a  magistrate,  or  take  part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. But  Grebel,  if  he  did  not  himself  approve  of  rehellion, 
yet,  by  preaching  among  the  peasants  in  a  district  where  they  rose 
in  armed  revolt,  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  sympathizing 
with  their  seditious  schemes.  Itinerant  missionaries  dif^sed  Ana- 
baptist opinions  of  the  pacific  type  far  and  wide  in  South  Ger- 
i»t9j»  iiaany.     A  second  violent  attempt  to  found  a  theocracy 

on  the  ruina  of  the  existing  order  was  made  at  Mtlnster, 
where  the  fanatical  leaders  exercised  extreme  tyranny  and  hcense, 
until  the  town  was  taken,  and  they,  after  suffering  cruel  tortures, 
were  put  to  death.  In  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  '*  Andbaptism  spread  hke  a  burning  fever  through 
all  Germany  ;  from  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  along  the  Rhine  to 
Holland  and  Friesland,  from  Bavaria,  Middle  Germany,  Westphalia, 
and  Saxony,  as  far  as  Holstein."  In  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time 
of  diaries  V.,  Anabaptists  were  guilty  of  offences  against  decency 
and  morality,  which  were  repaid  with  savage  penalties.  After- 
wards, we  find  that  a  numerous  body  who  were  stigmatized  by  the 
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same  naioe,  but  were  of  a  totally  different  spirit,  were  organized 
under  tbe  guidance  of  Menno  Simonifl^  a  religious  and  conscientious 
man.  Tliese  aimed  to  live  strictly  according  to  the  gospel  There 
were  fraternitieH  of  the  same  sect  in  fellowship  with  them  in  Ger- 
many* The  Mennonites  did  not  set  up  formal  creeds,  they  dis- 
carded oaths,  the  use  of  weapons,  and  every  sort  of  revenge,  and, 
while  they  approved  of  civil  government,  declined  themselves  to 
hold  office  in  the  state.  They  had  strict  discipline  in  their 
churches ;  but  on  this  subject  there  was  an  extremely  rigorous 
and  a  more  lenient  party.  English  Brownists,  or  Independents, 
who  came  over  to  Holland,  were  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Mennonites.  There  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  their  common  op- 
position to  national  churches  and  in  tlie  demand  tliat  regeneration 
should  precede  Church  membership.  After  1535  many  Anabaptists 
crossed  over  to  England  and  formed  congregations  at  Norwich 
and  other  place s»  Tliey  were  reinforced  by  certain  Brownists  who 
had  espoused  Anabaptist  opinions  in  Holland,  In  1605,  Rev* 
John  Smyth,  who  had  been  vicar  of  Gainsborough,  and  a  com- 
pany with  him,  separated  from  the  Independent  Church  at  Am- 
sterdam. Smyth,  not  acknowledging  the  baptism  which  he  had 
received  in  infancy,  baptised  himself,  and  hence  was  called  the  "  se- 
baptist,"  The  church  formed  by  him  was  divided.  A  part  of  them, 
first  under  t!ie  pastond  care  of  Helw^-s,  and  then  of  Murton, 
crossed  to  England  in  IGllj  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (1612-1614) 
formed  a  Baptist  church  in  London,  In  Switzerland,  Grebel  and 
his  associates  are  thought  to  have  adopted,  after  a  time,  the  prac- 
tice of  immersion.  Wliether  Smyth  baptized  himself  in  this  man- 
ner, and  when  among  English  Baptists  immersion  began  to  be  the 
form  of  the  rite^wliether  in  1641,  as  many  believe,  or  before  that 
date — are  still  subjects  of  dispute. 

Among  the  mystics  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Lutheran  ten- 
ets, were  the  followers  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  a  pious  nobleman 
^^  who,  in  1525,  conceived  himself  to  have  been  enlight- 

Bchwenck-  ened  from  above  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  about  which  there  was  so  much 
contention*  His  view  was  more  nearly  that  of  the  Zwingliana 
But  hia  peculiarities  went  much  further.  Forensic  justification,  he 
taught,  was  of  no  account  without  the  renewal  of  the  soul  by  Christy 
the  internal  Word.  Not  discardiog  the  Scriptures  and  the  sacra* 
menta,  he  gave  them  a  subordinate  place.  His  principal  point  re- 
lated to  the  Incarnation.  Here  be  held  that  the  human  nature  of 
Chiiat,  though  truly  human,  is  the  offepring  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
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the  Virgin,  and  hence  differs  from  tlie  nature  of  men  generaUj.  It 
18  eialtecl  to  be  literally  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  the 
glorified  Cbrist  dwelling  witMn  us,  who  is  the  aource  of  true 
righteousness,  and  of  a  life  which  includea  a  participation  in  the 
divine  perfections.  Schwenckfeld  had  many  disciplea  in  Silesia 
and  other  cliatricts.  Persecuted  in  Germany,  a  great  part  of  them, 
in  1734,  emigratetl  to  Penosylvania 

A  sect  of  less  importance  was  the  Family  of  Love,  or  the  Fam* 
ilists.  David  George,  or  Joris,  a  native  of  Delft,  who  spent  Msclos- 
ThePami-  "^o  J^^*^^  i^  Basel,  aud  died  in  1556,  claimed  to  be  the 
''***•  second   David,  through  whom  the   prophecies  were  to 

reach  a  complete  fulfilment.  A  kindred  spirit,  Henry  Xiclas,  or 
Nicholas,  the  real  founder  of  the  FamiiiBts,  in  1533  took  up  his 
abode  in  West  Friesland.  An  escape  from  all  legalism,  and  spirit- 
ual perfection,  were  the  ideal  of  this  sect.  They  made  a  stir  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  of  them  are  allowed  to  have 
been  pure  and  devout.  Others  were  accused  of  lax,  licentious 
practices,  the  result  of  a  mystical  antinomianism. 

The  symbols  in  the  Eeformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  body 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Lutheran,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Reformed  Churches  were  established  in  so  many 
mntoo»»  anri  different  communities.  We  have  the  creeds — as  the  two 
Basel  Confessions — which  grew  up  in  the  days  of  ZwinglL 
After  Calvin  acquired  infliiencCj  and  the  Swiss  tlieology  spread,  the 
confessions  multiplied.  Among  tliem  is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
which  was  composed  in  the  Palatinate,  where  Melanch thongs  the* 
ology  prevailed,  and  where  the  elector,  Frederic  HL,  left  the  Lu* 
therans  and  joined  the  Reformed,  This  Catechism,  and  the  later 
Helvetic  Confession,  are  the  symbols  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  which  came  into  being  in  the  way  referred  to.  Other 
well-known  Cahioistic  creeds  are  the  Gallic,  the  creed  of  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  the  Belgic  Confession  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  the  symbols  of  Dutch  Calvinism  ;  the  Scottish  ConfessioD, 
wiitten  by  Knox  ;  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  Catechisms, 
framed  by  the  English  Presbyterians  ;  the  Savoy  Confession,  wluch 
was  adopted  by  the  English  Independents,  On  the  list  of  in- 
fluential theologians,  besides  the  illustrious  names  of  Zwingli  and 
CalviUj  with  contemporaries  of  high  repute,  such  as  CEcolamp«<- 
dius,  Bucer,  and  BuHinger,  there  is  a  large  body  of  Ctdvinistio 
teachers  on  the  continent,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven* 
tcenth  centuries^  men  of  ability  and  learning,  whose  names  and 
writings  have  ceased  to  Jbe  familiar  to  any  save  students  of  his- 


torical  theology.  By  them  Calvinism  was  denned  and  defended 
with  logical  precision,  but  in  a  style  too  diy  and  scholastic  to  suit 
the  taste  of  after-times. 

The  German  Reformed  Church,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin,  was  comparatively  mild  in  its  formulas  of  predestinatiom 
TheFedemi  WitMn  the  limits  of  this  school,  but  having  its  prin- 
iheoiogj-  cipal  seat  in  Holland,  the  Federal  theology  arose.  This 
grouped  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  under  the  scheme  of  the  Cot- 
enants — the  Covenant  of  Redemption  between  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Covenant  of  Works  with  Adam,  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace.  By  the  introduction  of  theso  jural  relations,  the  aspect  of 
the  system,  which  had  made  everything  to  rest  on  ilie  divine  de- 
crees, was  softened*     Cocceius,  one  of  the  leadincr  ex- 

160^1  GOO* 

pounders  of  the  Federal  tliculogy,  brought  into  vogiie 
the  typiciil  method  of  intei'preting  the  Old  Testament.  An  oppos- 
ing pfirty,  which  clung  to  the  older  form  of  Calvinism,  based  on 
the  naked  decrees,  was  led  by  Boetius.  One  of  the  learned  ex- 
pounders of  the  Federal  system  was  Witsjus  (1636-1708).  It 
gdncd  favor  and  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  Holland  but  in  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere  among  Calvinists,  taking  the  place  of  the 
hard,  scholastic  form  of  Calvinistic  teaching* 

In  the  French  school  of  Saumur,  one  of  the  Huguenot  theo- 
logical academies,  there  appeared  deviations  fi*om  the  current 
iitfiiichmioi  statements  of  Calvinism.  John  Cameron,  a  Scotchman 
Bfturour.  ^f  remarkable  talents,  was  the  first  to  propose  innova- 
tions. His  pupil,  AmjTaut  (1506-1664),  taught  the  doctrine  of 
*'  hypothetic  universal  grace,"  as  it  was  called,  which  was  really  an 
approach  to  the  idea  of  universal  atonement  He  was  more  than 
once  charged  vnth  heresy  before  the  national  Synod  of  the  Fi*ench 
Church,  but  wss  each  time  acquitted.  One  of  his  colleagues  La- 
place (Placeus),  raised  a  storm  by  teaching  that  Adam  s  sin  is  not 
immediately  imputed  to  his  posterity,  but  that  the  native  depravity 
of  men  is  the  fii^st  ground  of  their  condemnation.  A  third  pro- 
fessor, Cappel,  startled  the  strict  Calvinists  by  the  statement  that 
the  vowel  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an 
invention  later  than  the  Christian  era,  and  has  no  divine 
authority,  and  that  the  accepted  or  masoretic  text  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  is  open  to  amendments  Against  these  opin- 
ions of  the  Saumur  faculty,  the  "Formula  Consensus  Helvetica,** 
the  last  of  the  creeds  framed  by  the  Swiss  theologians,  is  levelled, 

Such  modificatione  of  Calvinism  were  of  small  moment  when 
compared  with  the  rise  of  the  great  Ai'minian  revolt.     James  Ar< 
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miBiua  was  an  able,  accompEshed  man,  wbo  bad  sojoumed  in  Italj 
and  had  counted  among  his  teachers  Beza,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  Calvin.  He  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and 
was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Lejden  in  1603.  Prsviously^ 
while  a  preacher  at  Amsterdam,  and  engaged  in  preparing  a  refu- 
tation of  attacks  on  the  supralapsarian  doctrine  of  decrees,  he  fell 
into  doubt  on  the  whole  subject^  which  resulted  in  his  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  altogether.  Opposed  to 
him  at  Lejden  was  Gomarus,  a  high  Calvinist,  The  followers  of 
Arminius  multiplied,  and  the  contest  of  the  two  parties  spread 
through  Holland.  It  was  a  debate  on  the  essential  points  of  Cal- 
vinism, The  successor  of  Arminius  was  Episcopius,  a  theologian 
of  distinguished  ability.  In  the  organization  of  the  Arrainians, 
Uytenbogaert  was  chiefly  influentiaL  Their  creed  was  set  forth 
in  the  Bemonatrance,  addressed  by  them  to  the  Estates 
of  Holland  and  West  Fnesland,  which  gave  to  them  the 
name  of  **  RemonstrautSj"  by  w^hich  they  were  commonly  known 
in  Holland*  In  this  document  they  affirm  cxsnditional  election  on 
the  grotmd  of  foreseen  faith,  universal  atonement,  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influences,  liowever,  are  not  irresistible, 
and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  perseverance 
of  converted  souls.  A  great  political  line  of  division  separated  tho 
two  contending  parties.  The  Arminians  were  republicans.  The 
The  Synod  of  Calvinista  adhered  to  Mauiice,  Prince  of  Orange.  Tho 
^^^*^  Synod  of  Dort  was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  general  coun- 

cil of  Calvinistic  churches  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Arminian 
theology*  In  it  representatives  from  several  countries  were  actu- 
ally present,  Several  delegates  were  sent  from  England  by  King 
James  L  The  synod  abstained  from  sanctioning  the  extreme 
dogma  of  Gomarus,  but  it  condemned  the  characteristic  tenets  of 
the  Ai'minians.  It  asserted  unconditional  election,  limited  atone- 
ment, irresistible  grace,  perseverance  of  all  the  regenerate.  After 
this  time,  the  Arminians  for  a  period  were  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  religion.  Two  hundred  of  their  preachers  wer©  deposed. 
When  Prince  Henry  became  stadth older,  they  first  obtained  tolera- 
j«».  tion,  and  then  full  liberty  to  build  churches  and  schools, 

leao.  Among  the  lights   of  the  Arminian  body  were   Hugo 

Grotiua,  equally  renowned  as  a  scholar,  diplomatist,  and  theolo- 
gian, who  composed  a  very  important  treatise  on  the  atonement, 
and  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures ;  Limborch,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  liest  expositor  of  the  Arminian  doctrinal  system  ;  Le  Clerc 
and  Wettstein,  critical  and  eiegetical  students  of  exceptional  acute- 
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neBB  hm\  erutlitio!].  The  Arminiana  did  the  work  of  pioneers  in 
tlie  critical  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Church.  They  were  averse  to  strict  doctrinal  tests,  and  naturally 
advocates  of  toleration.  They  were  inclined  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  requirements  for  Christian  nnion.  Thus  there  were 
found  amon^  them  varying  shades  of  opinion.  Many  joined  them 
who  went  mucli  furtlier  than  Arminins  in  the  denial  of  received 
doctrines.  Socinians,  when  driven  from  Poland,  made  their  way 
to  Holland,  where  they  became  amalgamated  with  the  party 
which  opened  hoBpi table  doora  to  dissenters  from  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  In  En  glands  in  the  Caroline  period,  Arminianism  grew  to 
be  the  prevalent  faith  in  the  English  EpiBcopal  Church.  It  leav- 
ened with  its  scholiu'ly  but  tepid  spirit  the  English  theology  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  Methodist  revival  it  acquired  a 
peculiar  life  and  fervency  wliich  had  never  belonged  to  it  either  in 
its  native  home  or  after  it  was  triinsplanted  to  Great  Britain. 

For  the  origin  of  Socinianism  we  must  turn  to  Italy.  The  writ- 
ings of  Michael  Servetus  no  doubt  had  a  decided  influence  in  dif- 
fusing an ti-tritii tartan  opinions ;  but  most  of  the  con* 
spicuous  Unitarians  who  ni*Ht  appear  were  of  Italiaa 
birih-  In  that  country,  as  a  concomitant  of  the  renaissance  ctil- 
ture,  rationalistic  beliefs  were  widely  diffused  in  the  cultivated 
class.  It  was  Faustus  Socinus,  bom  of  a  noble  famOy 
in  Sienna,  who  gave  his  own  name  to  the  adherents  of 
Unitarian  ism.  He  first  studied  law  and  then  theology*  He  in- 
herited the  papers  of  his  uocle,  Litlius  Socinus,  who  was  a  man 
of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  indicated  in  his  intercourse  with  Cal- 
vin and  other  Pi'otestant  leaders  whom  he  risited,  a  synipatby 
with  Unitarian  doctrine.  .Vfter  a  long  residence  in  Florence*  and  a 
sojourn  of  three  years  in  B  isel,  Faustus  went  to  Poland,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There  he  found  Unitarians  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  persuaded  thera  to  resume  the  custom  ef 
infant  baptism,  which  they  had  discarded,  and  was  accepted  by 
them  as  a  guide  and  teacher.  By  Socinus  and  by  the  scholars  who 
were  trained  in  the  Polish  schools,  Unitarianism  was  defined  and 
ably  defended.  It  spread  among  the  higher  classes  until  its  adher- 
ents were  persecuted  in  the  period  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  Soci- 
nua  examined  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  of  Christian  doctrine,  not  so 
much  to  meet  any  deep  spiritual  want  within  him,  or  to  appease  an 
inward  moral  struggle,  but  in  the  pecidiar  rationalistic  tamper  that 
grew  out  of  his  studies  and  associations.  His  syetem  was  set  forth 
in  the  Racovian  Catechism  (composed  by  the  Bacow  preacharvjv 
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and  in  tho  w'irks  of  the  Fratres  Po^om— Socinua  himself,  Crellius, 
Schlictingiu%  etc.  The  central  point  of  their  creed 
was  the  denial  of  the  di^dnity  and  BtitiBfaction  of  Christ 
His  office  wag  raade  to  be  that  of  a  teacher  and  leg'iftlator.  He  re* 
veals  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  verifies  his  testiiuony  on  thia 
Biihject  by  rising  from  the  dead.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among 
the  proofs  of  Christianity,  miracles  had  the  first,  if  not  an  exclu- 
sive, place.  The  rationalistic  tendency  led  here  to  an  extreme  sii* 
pematuralism,  in  which  the  force  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
goa|>el  counted  for  Httle.  The  ordinary  doctrines  of  original  sin 
and  of  native  depravity  were  rejected.  It  was  held  that  Satan  and 
til©  incorrigibly  wicked  are  at  last  annihilated. 

Tlie  special  character  of  the  English  Reformation  and  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Churchmen  and  Puritans  have  already 
Asffiioui  been  described.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  leaders 
theotoffiatw.  who  Were  chiefly  concerned  in  building  up  Pi'otestantism 
— as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Jewel — were  prominent 
pFeachers  and  theological  authors.  The  fame  of  Richard  Hooker 
rests  mainly  on  his  '*  Ecclesiastical  Pohty  ;  "  but  his  fragmentary 
essays  on  tlie  sacraments  and  on  predestination  are,  in  point  of 
ability,  on  the  level  of  that  more  elaborate  treatise.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  eminent  theologians 
and  divines,  both  in  the  Established  Church  and  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Puritans,  Several  of  the  names  which  it  is  convenient  to 
group  together  here^  caiTy  us  beyond  the  chronological  Umit  of 
the  present  period*  In  patristic  lore.  Archbishop  Ussher  had  no  su- 
perior. His  candor  and  piety  were  equal  to  his  learning. 
He  was  an  Episcopalian  of  the  most  moderate  school. 
From  him,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  derived  the  chronology  con- 
nected with  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  To  Bishop  Bull, 
the  erudite  champion  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  In  exuber- 
ance of  fancy,  Jeremy  Taylor,  '*the  Shakespere  of 
preachers,"  excels  all  other  con  temporally  divines.  His  "Holy 
Lining  and  Dying  "  has  remained  a  clasfdc  in  Enghsh  devotional 
litemture.  His  "  Ductor  Dubitantium  " — '*  Guide  of  Doubters  *' — 
is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  copious  treatises  on  casuistry 
which  were  produced  in  that  age.  To  the  Puritan  theologians  it 
was  a  theme  of  special  interest.  At  one  time,  at  Oxford^  when  the 
Puritans  were  in  the  ascendant,  there  was  an  office  where  min- 
isters might  be  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience.  Taylor,  like  bo 
many  other  divines  in  that  period  of  theological  study  and  strife. 
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was  a  TGiy  Toluminous  author.  Isaac  Barrow^  besides  being 
preacher  whose  vigorous  style  has  won  the  highest  pr 
from  the  beat  judges  of  literary  merit,  was  a  math^ 
matician  of  extraordioary  ability.  He  has  the  diatiDctton  of  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  evinced  his  metaphysical 
acumen  in  a  controversy  with  Locke^  and  his  BkiJl  as  a  theologian 
in  books  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  on  the  Atonement,  and 
on  the  Trinity,  In  his  theory  of  Episcopacy  he  was  a  very  mod- 
erate Churchman.  Sherlock  will  come  under  our  notice 
as  an  antagonist  of  Deism  and  a  writer  on  th^  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Waterland  ranks  next  to  Bull  as  the 
defender  of  this  article  of  faith.  John  Peai-son,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  published  an  *'  Exposition  of  the  [Apostles*] 
Creed,"  which  deserves  the  high  esteem  that  it  has  always  enjoyed 
as  a  manual  of  theology  in  the  English  Church.  His  discussion  of 
the  Trinity  in  this  treatise  is  learned  and  instructive.  Bishop 
Burnet  is  famous  for  his  **  History  of  the  Reformation," 
and  for  other  productions,  of  which  one  is  the  **  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-niiie  Ariiclea."  On  the  publication  of  the  fii^t 
volume  of  liis  history,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
ParHament,  with  a  request  to  continue  the  work  In  early  life,  he 
^)ent  some  time  in  Holland,  where  a  perception  of  the  unfeigned 
piety  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  different  religious  bodies,  in* 
spired  him  with  a  catholic  spirit.  His  claims  to  respect  as  a  man 
and  as  a  historian  have  been  vindicated  by  Slacanlay,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  *'  History  of  England/*  Robert  Leigh  ton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  an  Episcopal  prelate  whose 
writings,  especially  his  **  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,"  are  mailed  by  spiritual  insight  and  charity.  The  sermons 
of  Eobert  South  are  distinguished  for  their  vigor  of  thought^ 
and  still  more  for  their  racy  style*  His  sentences  follow  one  an- 
other like  the  blows  of  a  flail.  In  respect  to  force  of  expression 
few  preachers  have  ever  surpassed  him.  The  vituperative  rhetoric 
which  he  delighted  to  pour  out  on  the  heads  of  the  Puritans,  in 
the  days  of  Charles  IT,,  gave  keen  delight  to  his  auditors.  South 
was  a  thinker  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  Calvinist  in  his  theology. 
His  discoui^e  on  **l^Ian  in  the  Image  of  God,"  is  one  of  the  beat 
of  the  better  class  of  his  pulpit  productionB.  In  mde  contraal 
with  South  as  regards  temper,  as  well  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  studies,  were  three  divines  justly  honored 
for  their  scholarly  attainments ;  John  Lightfoot,  a  learned  H^ 
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braiatj  wlio  aat  In  th©  WestmiiiBt€r  Asiembly  and  wrote  the  "Hoi-s9 
HebraicaB;"  Humphrey  Pride aux,  the  author  of  ''TLa 
Connection  beiweeu  the  Old  and  tha.  New  Tesiamenis,'* 
an  historical  work  excellent  for  its  time ;  and  Joseph 
Bingham,  whose  untiring  re  ee  arches  bore  their  fruit  in  his  "  An- 
tiquities of  the  Christian  Churcli." 

In  the  Dumeroua  company  of  Puritan  divines  and  authors,  a  few 
may  be  singled  out  for  paiticular  notice.  Richard  Baiter  (1615- 
PttritMi  di-  1691)  was  too  poor  to  study  at  a  universltr,  but  he 
^^"■'  amassed  an  immense  store  of  learaing.     Ot  tiie  one  bun- 

died  and  sixty  eight  books  that  he  wrote,  three  of  which  ai-e  largo 
foHos,  the  two  that  are  best  known  are  the  "  Saiiits*  Everlasti ug 
Best,"  aad  the  *'  Call  to  the  Unconverted.'*  In  them  his  rehgioiis 
eamefitness  impresses  every  reader.  Compared  with  his  copious 
theological  treatises,  they  cost  him  little  labor.  Baxter  was  a 
Presbyterian,  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in  Croniwell's  ai-my,  but  by 
BO  means  a  cordial  supporter  of  his  government  In  politics  as 
in  theology^  it  was  his  lot  to  take  a  middle  courge,  and,  tdthough 
perfectly  upright  and  disinterested,  to  receive  the  blows  of  the 
contending  parties.  He  was  willing  to  submit  to  episcopacy,  but 
preferred  a  larger  number  of  bishops  and  a  division  of  the  bishop's 
power  with  a  councO  of  presbyters.  He  aimed  to  mediate  between 
the  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  for  he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace. 
He  thought  that  strife  in  theology  was  principally  caused  by  the 
ambiguity  of  terms.  His  own  type  of  belief  may  be  described  as 
modemte  Calvinism,  He  held  that  sufScient  grace  is  given  to  all 
to  repent,  but  that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  not  given  indiscrim- 
inately or  in  equal  measure  to  alh  Where  it  is  granted  in  larger 
measure,  it  is  partly  on  account  of  a  greater  receptivity,  and  partly 
for  good  reasons  inscrutable  to  us.  Burnet  says  of  Baxter  :  "He 
had  a  very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of  writings  and  was  his  whole 
life  long  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity,  but  was  most 
unhappily  subtle  and  metaphysical  in  everj'thing.*'  His  preaching 
was  in  the  highest  degree  stirring  and  persuasive.  He  was  sent  to 
prison  by  the  notorious  Jeffreys,  under  James  IL^  but  was  liberated, 
and  survived  the  Revolution  of  1688.  At  Kidderminster,  where  his 
continued  labors  as  a  pastor  were  Bignally  successful,  a  statue  in 
honor  of  him  was  unveiled  in  1875,  bearing  the  inscription :  **  Be- 
iweiB  the  years  1641  and  1660,  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  Richard  Baxter,  renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning  and 
his  pastoral  fidelity.  In  a  storMy  and  divided  age  he  advocated 
unity  and  comprehension,  pointing  the  way  to  everlasting  rest" 
28 
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John  Owen  was  the  leader  of  the  Independents.  His  "  Commen* 
tary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^"  his  treatises  on  "  Divine  Ju»- 
Chran,  i«ie-  ^^^^  *  ^^^  ^^  '*  Jiifitification/'  and  his  polemical  writings 
168.1  against  Arminians  and  Socinians,  are  monuments  of  bia 

erudition.  Owen  was  a  rigid  CalTiiiist.  He  was  sometimes  opposed 
to  Baxter^  and  measured  swords  with  him  in  a  controversy  on  the 
atonement  He  also  \rrot0  controversially  against  John  Goodwin 
(1693-1C6&]  a  learned  independent,  but  an  Arminian,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  universal  atonement  Goodwin  held  that  the  heathen  in 
whom  are  seeds  of  piety  and  of  faith  in  redeeming  mercy,  are 
saved, — a  doctrine  at  that  time  obnoxious  to  Colvinists.  He  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Thomas  Goodwin,  also  an  Independent  of 
Ho**p,  1630-  high  distinction,  and  a  Colvinist  John  Howe,  the  au- 
1705.  ^i^Qj.  ^f  n  rjrjj^  Llviug:  Templc/'  a  discussion  of  the  founda- 

tions  of  theism*  and  of  other  learned  theological  writings,  was  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  attractive  of  the  great  Puritan  divines.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  chaplain  of  Cromwell,  but  be  was  held  in  est«em 
by  all  parties.  Robert  Hall  said  of  him  :  *'  I  have  learned  more 
from  John  Howe  than  from  any  author  I  ever  read,"  The  Puritan 
divines  wTote  out  of  full  minds,  and  with  hearts  on  fire  with 
Christian  zeaL  Hence  they  were  prolix,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of 
neglect,  w^hich  generally  overtakes  this  fault 

There  w^ere  two  laymen  in  the  Puritan  party  who  are  eonspio 
nous  for  their  talents  and  fame  as  authors.  John  Selden  was  a 
Beid*!n.  !5W-  luwyer.  He  was,  also,  an  historian  and  a  theologian^  with 
attainments  as  profoimd  as  they  were  yaried*  The 
'*  Hebrew  Wife  **  is  a  treatise  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage  and  divorce  in  the  Jewish  state.  His  ''Table-Talk"  is  full 
of  nuggets  of  gold.  Selden  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly* 
He  was  styled  by  Grotins  **  the  glory  of  the  British  nation."  The 
uuiotL,  16014-  distinction  of  John  Rlilton  as  a  poet  has  not  availed  to 
^*'^'**  eclipse  Ins  merit  as  a  prose  writer  of  unsurpassed  elo- 

quence, Tlie  splendor  of  his  diction  is  suited  to  the  elevation 
and  glow  of  feeling  that  inspired  him.  He  was  Latin  Secretary  of 
Cromwell,  and  was  an  Independent,  hardly  less  averse  to  Preeby- 
terianism  than  to  Episcopacy.  It  had  been  found,  he  said,  that 
'*  new  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.**  He  mingled  in  the 
controversy  with  prelacy,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Hall  and  Ussher. 
His  posthumous  treatise  on  ** Christian  Doctrine"  was  brought 
to  light  in  1823,  and  was  published  two  years  afterwards,  Tlis 
treatise,  although  he  began  early  to  collect  materials  for  such  a 
work,  was  written  in  his  later  years»     In  middle  life  he  was  Ciil^in* 
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istic  in  belief.  In  ttie  book  just  name<l,  he  tlistinctly  advocates 
Arian  and  Arminian  opiniooa  He  propounrls  the  same  lax  view 
of  divorce  that  is  presented  in  writiogs  which  were  published  in 
his  lifetime.  He  denies  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ia 
binding  on  account  of  the  fourth  commandmentj  or  of  any  other 
scriptui-al  law.  He  holds  that  immei^sion  is  the  proper  form  of 
baptism,  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  baptism  of 
infanta,  but  that  if  one  has  been  baptized  in  infaucy,  he  need  not 
be  baptized  again— even  as  the  baptism  of  John  was  regnrded  as 
sufficient  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuij,  the  Church  of  Home 
made  great  exertions  to  define  and  to  defend  its  position  against 
Roman  Cuth-  Frotestautism.  The  creed  of  the  Council  of  Trent  left 
iSStEcoto-  room  for  dissonant  opinions  on  the  relation  of  free-will 
K^*^  to  grace,  but  furnished  statements  of  doctrine  that  were 

in  general  sufficiently  clear.  The  Roman  Cat-echism,  framed  by  a 
commission  of  theologians,  was  more  favorable  to  the  papal  interest 
than  the  Tridentine  symbol.  The  Jesuits  did  not  lilie  its  Do- 
minican  theology,  and  often  preferred  to  use  their  own 
Catechism,  written  by  Canisius,  In  the  period  of  the 
Keformation,  Erasmus  w^as  the  foremost  writer  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Church,  although  there  were  notable  polemics,  lilse  John 
Eck*  Cajetan,  a  cardinal,  the  same  who  met  Luther  at  Augsburg, 
became  a  thorough  student  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his  comment- 
aries did  not  hesitate  to  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  passages 
from  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen*  In  the  Tridentine  age,  as  an 
indirect  answer  to  tlio  **  ilagdeburg  Centuries,"  the  work  of  Lu- 
theran writers,  Baronius  wrote  his  long  and  leaiiiea 
"Ecclesiastical  Annals,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
had  access  to  the  Vatican  archives.  The  principal  authority  in  dog- 
matic theology  was  the  w^ork  ol  Robert  Bellarmine  (1542-16*21), 
which  furnished  an  arsenal  of  weapons  for  the  defendei^  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  set  forth  an  exalted  view  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  pope  in  relation  to  secular  rulers.  Father  Paul 
Sarpi,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Council  of  Ti-ent,*'  was 
BO  liberal  in  his  ideas  of  clerical  and  papal  authority,  and  so 
caustic  in  his  criticism  of  persons  and  proceedings  in  the  Church, 
that  he  was  treated  with  more  hostility  than  favor  in  his  own  com- 
munion. An  attempt  ivas  even  made  to  assassinate  him.  He  was 
excommunicated,  but  w^as  released  from  the  ban  when 
Venice,  his  native  city,  whose  cause  he  steadily  main- 
tained, made  peace  with  the  pope.   To  counteract  the  work  of  Father 
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Paul,  which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  Protestants,  Pallavicini  wrot«» 
from  the  papal  point  of  view,  another  and  a  quite  elaborate  **  His* 
tory  of  the  Council."     Francis  Suarez,  a  Spanish  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  expounded  with  rare  subtlety  the  scholastic  theology 
of  the  Semi-Pehigian  type*     He  taught  the  ethical  principles  of  the 
order  to  wMch  he  belonget-L     Hia  work  against  the  heresies  of  the 
Anglican  Church  called  out  the  special  thanks  of  Pope  Paul  Y.,  and 
was  burued  before  St  Paul's  Church  by  order  of  James  L,  and,  also, 
ill  Paris  by  vote  of  parliament,  whicli  condemned  it  for  its  anti- 
Gallican  assertions  of  papal  supremacy.     8uai*ez,  with  Bellarmine, 
aMrmed   the  right  of  the   pope   to  depose  king&     The   xuodem 
science  of  the  history  of  theological  doctrine  owes  a  large  debt  to 
Petavius,  an  erudite  Jesuit,  who  was  one  of  its  principal 
founders.     His  volumes  on  this  subject  are  characterized 
by  vast  learning  and  by  no  smLtll  degree   of  literary  skill     He 
grasped  distinctly  the  idea  of  a  development  of  doctrine.     In  ihis 
work  and  in  other  productions  of  liia  pen,  it  is  manifest  that  Ue 
had  profited  by  his  friendship  with  eminent  Protestant  scholars, 
one  of  whom   was  Isaac  Casaubon.     The  mystical  and  devout 
school  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  an  influential 
leader  in   Francis   of  Sales.     In   the   neighborhood  of 
Geneva   he  was  active   and  successful  in  converting  Protestants. 
In  1602  be  was  made  Bishop  of   that   city.     He   was   a  simple^ 
poititedi    impressive  preacher-     By   devout  women,   of  a  typ^  of 
piety  akin  to  bis  own,  he  was  highly  valuetl  as  a  religious  guide. 
Ah  an   ecclesiastic   and   politician^  he  showed   himself   an  adroit 
manager.      His  writings   and   example   engendered   in   part  the 
Quietism  of  which  MoUnos,  Fonelon,  and  Itladame  Guyon  were 
the  representatives.     Within  the  limits  of  this  period  falls  tbe  life 
of  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Tpres,  by  whom  the  Augustinian 
theology  was  revived^  and  whose  opinions  were  after- 
wards adopted  by  Pascal  and  the  Port  Royalists,     Thus  the  Jan- 
senist  party,  so  influential  in  the  history  of  France,  bad  its  origin. 
Tlif^  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  so  interwoven  %vith  tbe  scholafi- 
lie  theology  that  in  tbe  assault  upon  it  he  was  also  an  object  of  at- 
tack.   Luther  calls  him  hard  names,  and  often  invei^ihs 
against  bim  with  full  as  much  vigor  as  agaiust  Aquinas 
It  was  the  Aristotelian  ethics  that  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Saxon  reformer.     His  treatises  in  other  branches  of  science  Luther 
admitted  to  be  useful     On  the  basis  of  them  Melanchthon  pre- 
pared   several   manuals   of  instruction.     The    two   renovators   of 
philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes.     Bacon  blamed  the  scboo)' 
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men  for  tbeir  neglect  of  natural  and  physical  Boience,  and  for  the 
#i«.cta  B^  sterility  of  their  methcxl  in  its  application  to  this  claea 
co^iBii-  of  inquiries-  They  had  forgotten  to  eearch  far  physical 
causes,  and  had  despised  the  path  of  patient  investi- 
gation. But  Bacon  insisted  that  final  causes  "  are  worthy  to  he 
inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own  provinces  "  of  metaphysics 
and  theology.  He  would  "  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Le- 
gend, and  the  Talmud^  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  ivithout  a  mind/*  If  the  mind  looks  on  second  causes,  **  con- 
federate and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and 
Deity,"  The  discoveries  of  Copernicus  subjected  those  who  em- 
braced them,  if  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  penalties  of  heresy.  Giordano  Bruno,  a  man  of  brill- 
iant intellect,  an  a^lherent  of  the  Copemican  theory,  anil  an  as- 
sailant of  Aristotle,  developed  a  theory  of  Pantheism,  and  was 
burned  at  the  stake,  at  Borne,  in  1600.  GaHleo  was  compelled  by 
tlie  Inquisition  to  renounce  his  opinions. 

In  metaphysics  the  founder  of  the  modem  schools  was  Des 
Cartea  He  used  all  caution  to  avoid  giving  ofifence  to  ecclesiastics, 
D««  c*rto«,  ^^*'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  escape  the  censure  of  the  Sor bonne.  In- 
i6«6-]fiB0.  stead  of  beginning  with  a  mass  of  statements  taken  for 
granted,  philosophy  claimed  its  independence.  It  was  no  longer 
to  be  the  handmaid  of  theology,  Des  Cartas  proposed  to  start  with 
a  self-erident  proposition  :  '*  I  think,  therefore  I  am/*  and  on  this 
foundation  to  erect,  by  the  aid  of  logiCj  the  entire  metaphysical 
structure.  The  doctrine  of  the  separatenesa  of  mind  and  matter, 
of  the  inamateriality  of  the  soul,  and  of  innate  ideas,  constituted 
the  spiritual  character  of  his  system.  Its  publication  was  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  ei-a. 

The  founder  of  modern  Pantheism  was  Spinoza*  He  was  of 
Jev^-iah  parentage  and  of  Portuguese  descent,  but  was  bora  at  Am- 
Bpinon.  sterdam.  He  was  expelled  from  the  synagogue  for  her- 
i68s-i«77.  ggy  ^Q  ^yg^Q  inspired  with  a  deep  but  quiet  passion  for 
thought  and  study.  A  man  of  integrity,  he  declined  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg,  preferring  to  support 
himself  by  manual  labor,  Spinoza  held  that  there  is  one  and  hut 
one  substance^  of  which  all  things  are  the  phenomenal  manifesta- 
tion. It  has  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  attributes,  only  two  of 
which,  thought  and  extension,  are  revealed  to  us.  All  individual 
things,  material  and  mental,  are  modes  of  the  attributes  ;  they 
have  no  substantial  being.  Self- consciousness  and  forethought  are 
deiiied  to  the  Deity,  and  our  belief  in  free-will  is  called  an  illusioa 
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Tlie  world  is  thus  identified  with  God,  and  resolved  into  an  ex- 
pression of  bis  infinite  but  impersonal  natia*e.  In  bis  **  Tractatua 
Theologico-Politicus,"  Spinoza  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  tbe  precursor  of  tbe  rationalistic  critics  of  Grer- 
many.  Religion  be  affirmed  to  be  tbe  love  of  Qod,  and  to  be  inde* 
pendent  of  docirines.  Tbe  state  may  regulate  tbe  extemsJs  of  re- 
ligion, but  must  leave  tlioogbt  freew 

Tbere  were  writera  in  tbis  period  wbose  place  is  among  tbe 
men  of  lettei*s,  but  wbom  tbe  history  of  pbiloaopby  cannot  pass  by. 
y^^^^^  One  of  these  was  Rjibelais,  a  cbild  of  tbe  Renaissance,  a 
^^^^  bmno  rist  whose  cree  d  was  con  fined  to  bare  tbeism,  without 
so  much  as  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  immortality  of 
Michel  ri«  ^^^  Bou\,  Montaigne,  by  bis  essays,  founded  a  new  de- 
Mwi*i^f,  partnient  of  litemture,  although  tbe  essays  of  Plutarch 
furnished  a  sort  of  model ;  and  of  Plutarch  be  was  an  ad" 
miring  student  In  Montaigne's  genial  and  desultory  dissertations 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics^  tbere  is  no  bostihty  to  Cliristian  truth, 
but  tbere  is  a  depreciation  of  the  capacity  of  reason^  and  such  a 
remanding  of  religion  to  the  domain  of  unsupported  faith,  as 
amounts  to  an  amiable  scepticism. 

Protestants,  in  opposing  the  Eoman  CatboUc  belief  that  the 
tradition  of  apostoMc  teacliing  is  on  a  level  with  Scripture,  some- 
«.L  ,v-^*        times  undervalued  or  ismored  tradition  as  a  form  of  bis- 

The  BlWe  o 

Rnci  TmdU      torical  cvideuce,   and  tacitly  put  traditaons  at  a  point 
near  the  apostolic  age  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  later  date. 
A  more  discriminating  statement  on  this  subject  was  made  byAr- 
minius  and  Grotiua     Tbe  Council  of  Trent  gave  normal  authority 
to  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,     Here  tbe  Protestants  dififered. 
The  Apocr}^>bal  books  were  printed  in  connection  with  the  early 
Protestant  versions.   These  books,  say  tbe  Thirty-nine  Articles,  '*  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,  but  yet  it  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any   doctrine,'*     The    Tridentine   Council,    strange   to   say,   pro- 
nounced the  Vulgate  translation  authoritative  in  controversies,  an 
ordinance  that  has  occasioned  embarrassment  to  Boman  Oathohc 
scholars, 

Eespecting  tbe  canon,  there  was  at  the  outset  considerable  free- 
dom of  expression  among  Protestant  leadei-s,  Luther  placed  He- 
The  Canon:  brews,  James,  Jude,  and  tbe  Apocalypse  at  the  end  of 
inapimtion,  ^t^  translation.  He  diatinguisbes  them  from  **  the  Cap- 
ital Books  of  the  New  Testament "  which  precede,  as  having  •*  bad 
of  yore  a  different  standing."     He  admires  the  Epistle  of  Jome^ 
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yet  thinks  that  James  did  not  write  it.  He  saja  of  it  thai  com- 
pared with  the  wriUtxgs  of  John,  Paul,  mid  Petar,  "it  is  an  episUe 
of  straw."  lu  the  ** Table-talk "  lie  ia  reported  as  saying,  **Wliat 
matter  if  Moses  did  not  writ©  Genesis  ?  "  Both  Luther  and  Zwingli 
discarded  the  Apocalypse  as  noB-apostolic,  and  even  CalviD  takes 
no  notice  of  it.  Lnther  was  inclined  to  weigh  the  value  of  each 
of  the  sacred  books  by  the  relation  of  its  teaching  to  the  doctrine 
of  gratuitous  salvation  through  ChriBi  This  **  article  of  a  stand- 
ing or  falling  Church"  was  the  criterion  of  the  genuineness  or 
worth  of  a  writing  professing  to  be  apostoUc.  There  was  little- 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  It  wns  not  one  of  the 
points  of  dispute  with  tlie  Cathohcs.  Luther  holds  that  there 
ai'e  historical  discrepancies  in  the  Scriptures.  Even  Calvin  speaks 
of  apparent  dissonances  on  minor  points  as  of  no  account  The 
Arminians  and  Socinians  propounded  more  lax  views  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  inspiration  than  were  prevalent  The  Swiss  theo- 
logians who  framed  the  "Formula  Consensus  Helvetica "  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Thej  claimed  insph'ation  for  the  vowel* 
points  of  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least  as  to  their  potentiality.  They 
were  champions  of  the  method  of  philology  inculcated  by  Buxtoi-^ 
a  distinguished  grammarian.  Among  English  theologians,  Bax- 
ter difiTera  somewhat  from  the  customary  views.  He  compai-es  the 
Bible  to  a  man  s  body,  some  parts  of  which  have  a  higher  dig- 
nity and  esteem  than  others.  He  blames  those  who  make  the 
Chrii&tian  religion  stand  or  fall  on  the  truth  of  **  every  item  of  his- 
toiy,  genealogy,  number,  or  word,"  **  The  sense/'  he  declares,  ''is 
the  soul  of  Scripture,  and  the  letters  but  the  body  or  vehicle.'* 
Protestants  generally,  as  the  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
went  on,  were  disposed  to  phmt  themselves  on  fixed  views  of  the 
canon,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  biblical  infallibility.  On  this  subject 
the  tone  of  the  seventeenth-century  theologians  differs  widely  from 
that  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries. 

As  one  guide  in  interpretation,  the  Protestants  adopted  the 
''analogy  of  faitL'*  That  is  to  saj,  assuming  that  the  Scriptures 
are  in  harmony  as  regards  doctrine,  they  made  it  a  rule 
to  interpret  a  passage  of  doubtful  import  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  of  other  passages  which  are  clear.  Allegorical 
exegesis  was  for  a  considerable  period  prevalent.  The  tendency 
was  to  find,  whenever  it  was  possible^  in  the  Old  Testament,  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  the  Messiah.  Grotius  went  to  the  other 
extreme.  It  was  said  that  Cocceius  found  Christ  eveiywhere  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  Grotius,  nowhere.     The  Ai-minian   schukrs 
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did  miicli  to  liberate  esegeds  from  ita  Berritudc  to  dogmatic  the- 
ology. 

The  Eeformere  taught  that  while  the  natural  understandliig  ii 
competent  to  judge  of  the  extemjd  evidence  of  Eevelation — to  per* 
BcB-ipture  mud  ^-'^i^e,  for  example,  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
"***"'  miracles — yet,  lor  a  spiritual  discernment  of  the   con- 

tents of  Scripture,  and  for  an  inward,  living  perception  and  con- 
riction  of  the  realitj'  of  the  gospel  there  unfolded,  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  imparted  directly  to  the  heart,  is  requisite. 
Luther  in  severe  and  extravagant  terms  assails  the  pretensions  of 
reason  to  judge  in  the  sphere  of  divine  truth  ;  but  his  assault  is 
really  directed  against  reason  as  darkened  by  sin  and  swayed  by  an 
uuwan-antable  bias.  Yet  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  Occam's 
teaching  on  the  contradictions  of  faith  and  science  may  have  had 
ita  influence.  Tlie  Socinians,  who  acknowledged  no  such  blinding 
influence  of  moral  evil,  magnified  the  capacity  of  reason  in  its  re- 
lation to  religious  inquiry.  They  not  only  insisted  that  nothing 
contjrary  to  reason  could  be  accepted  ;  they  were  prone  to  attrib- 
ute to  a  false  interpretation  Scripture  doctrines,  like  the  Trin- 
ity, which  seemed  to  their  mind  a  inconsistent  with  reason.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Protestants  to  exalt  the  creeds  which  tJaey 
framed,  above  the  Bible.  In  some  of  them  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther light  is  expressly  anticipated.  In  the  contests  of  parties,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  in  the  constant  battle  with  Kome,  there  was  a 
tendency,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  gi\"e  to  the  ac- 
credited symbols  a  sort  of  authority  not  consistent  with  Protestant 
freedom,  and  the  professed  right  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgment 

The  Reformers,  including  Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  teach  that 
some  obscure  knowledge  of  God  and  a  latent  conviction  of  respon- 
Thebeitiff  sibility  to  him  are  native  to  the  mind.  Des  Cartes, 
o^^^^'  among  the  philosophers,  renew*cd  the  attempt  to  dem- 

onstiuto  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  We  have,  he  said,  an  innate 
idea  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  being  :  if  there  be  not  such  a  being, 
this  idea  is  false  and  delusive.  Des  Cartes  has  another  a  priori 
argnmenl  We  have  an  idea  of  an  all*perfect  being,  which  in* 
eludes  in  it  the  element  of  necessary  existence,  juat  as  the  equalily 
of  the  three  angles  in  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  is  involved 
necessarily  in  ita  idea.  Philosophers  still  differ  on  the  question  o( 
the  validity  of  these  arguments. 

Calvin  presents  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.     Of  such  words  as  "person,"  as  they  occur  in  the  formi> 


The  Trinity, 


OtIrIdaI  sin. 


laries,  C^vin  says :  "  I  could  wish  tbeiu,  indeed,  to  be  buried  iii 
oblivion,  provided  thiB  faith  were  univerBally  received, 
that  the  Father,  Soil,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  one  Go  J, 
and  that,  neTertbeless,  the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Spirit 
the  Son,  but  that  they  are  distin^iBhed  from  each  other  by  aoioe 
peculiar  property."  Melanchthon,  while  he  was  confident  that  di- 
vine honors  ought  to  be  rendered  to  Christ,  confesses  his  pei-plex- 
ity  in  regard  to  defining  the  hypostasea.  Like  Baxter  and  others, 
and  after  the  example  of  Augustine,  he  sought  for  analogies  to  the 
Trinity  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  miod. 

The  Lutherans  and  CaMnists  made  the  divine  image  in  Adam 
to  consist  in  bis  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  collectively  taken. 
The  Arniiniana  and  Socinians  differed  in  holding  that 
his  original  perfection  did  not  embrace  character,  wbich 
was  his  own  creation.  The  consequences  of  the  fall  involved,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Protestant  theology,  not  only  a  forfeitui-e  of 
grace,  and  **the  wounds  of  nature  *'  which  resulted,  but,  also,  a  to- 
tal  depravation  or  corruption  of  man's  nature.  The  postenty  of 
Adam  are  bom  sinful,  and  are  accounted  guilty  of  the  first  trans- 
gression. From  this  doctrine  not  only  the  Socinians,  but  also  the 
Arminians  dissented.  The  native  propenidty  of  men  to  sin  they 
denied  to  be,  in  the  proper  sense,  culpable.  The  Ai*miniana  taught 
that,  as  an  effect  of  the  fall,  men  are  born  in  such  a  state  of  blind- 
ness and  weakness  that  without  grace  they  are  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing righteous  or  acceptable  to  God,  The  sinfulness  of  men  is 
the  consequence  of  this  inborn  disability,  and  grace  is  its  remedy. 
Generally,  among  Calvinists  in  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  to  men  was  considered  the  first  element  in 
original  sin  ;  but  Placeus,  following  Calvin  himself,  regards  inborn 
depmvity  as  standing  first  in  order.  In  other  words,  they  held 
that  imputation  is  mediate.  But  aU  united  in  the  Angus tinian, 
realistic  conception  of  a  participation  of  mankind  in  the  fall  of 
Adam.  The  doctrine  of  the  covenant  headship  of  Adam,  or  of 
Adam  aa  a  representative,  submitting  to  probation  for  the  mce, 
was  superimposed  on  the  Angus tinian  view.  Later,  from  becom- 
ing an  adjimct,  it  cam©  to  be  a  substitute  for  it,  and  served 
then  as  a  theory  to  explain  why  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  and  no 
other  flins^  were  charged  to  the  account  of  bis  posterity.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Federal  theory  took  the  place  of  the  Augustioian, 
That  theory  is  identified  with  the  name  of  Cocceius,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian, by  whom,  however,  it  was  not  originated,  but  fully  devel- 
oped.     Zwingli   did  not  admit  that  our  native  corruption  is  in 
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itaelf  blftineworthy.  In  England,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
earlier  advocates  of  the  Anninian  Tiews  on  ibis  topic 

At  the  outset,  predestmation  waa  stoutly  affirmed  by  the  Saxon 
as  weU  as  the  Swiss  Reformers,  although  with  Zwingli  it  vma  more 
^nAit^osa^  ^  theory  than  a  part  of  lik  practical  teaching*  Mel- 
^^'  anchthon  renounced  his  former  beUef  in  unconditional 

election*  The  Lutherans,  with  the  Arminians,  taught  that  gi*ace 
is  offered  to  all,  that  God  desires  all  to  accept  it,  and  that  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  are  resistible.  Like  views  prevailed  exten- 
sively among  the  Greeks  and  Eoman  Catholics.  The  Jansenists 
revived  the  Augustinian  idea^  but  were  persecuted  for  theii'  advo- 
cacy of  it  Among  Calvin  is  ts,  the  milder  or  infi'alapBarian  doctrine 
of  decrees,  was  presented  in  the  ereed  of  Bort  and  in  the  creed  and 
catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  In  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  published  a  work  to  reconcile 
differences  on  this  theme  of  endless  controversy.  The  violinists 
blended  with  the  Semi-Pelagian  view  what  was  called  the  scientia 
medm — the  opinion  that  God,  foreseeing  what  each  particular  per- 
son would  be  and  do,  under  ail  possible  circumstances,  sends  to 
perdition  such  as  he  knows  would,  whatever  exertions  were  made 
to  persuade  them,  remain  obdurate.  The  Dominicans,  who  fol- 
lowed their  master,  Aquinas,  in  making  divine  agency  the  real 
efficient  in  conversion^  made  war  on  this  MoUnist  tenet.  The 
prolonged  deHberations  of  a  congregation  appointed  by  Clement 
VUL  to  settle  the  dispute  led  to  no  conclusion. 

The  divinity  of  Clirist  and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  were 
accepted  by  aO  except  the  Socinians,  by  whom  it  was  held  that  the 
TheperwMi  Ta^^  ChHst  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  was  exalted 
of  chriit.  jjy  ^j^g  merit  of  his  obedience  to  a  share  in  the  divine 
majesty  and  dominion.  The  Lutherans  differed  from  the  Calvin- 
ista  in  teaching  the  mutual  communication  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  oatures.  The  divine  nature  impm-ted  its  attributes  to  the 
human,  whereby  there  restxlted  the  ubiquity  of  the  Saviour*a  glori- 
fied body,  an  essential  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment* The  Calvinists  were  incHned  to  make  the  central  point — 
the  €go — ^in  the  person  of  Jesus  to  be  the  dirine  Logos.  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  lenosis  controversy  broke 
out  between  two  schools  in  Germany^ — Tabingen  and 
Giessem  The  Tttbingeii  doctors  contended  that  Jesus,  whUe  m 
the  flesh,  renounced  the  use  of  divine  attributes  only  in  relation  lo 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  G lessen  doctors  extended  this 
renunciation  over  the  entire  held  of  his  activity.     Calvin  waa  one 
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of  tbose  who  rejected  the  opioioo  that  if  ein  had  Bot  entered  the 
world,  Jesua  would  still  have  become  incamate. 

Anselmic  ideas  were  at  the  root  of  the  oM  Protestant  repre- 
sentations of  the  atonement  Calvin  teaches  that  "  God  in  a  cer- 
T%e  Atone-  ^^^  ineffable  manner,  at  the  same  time  that  he  loved  ns, 
"•^^  was  nevertheless  angry  with  us,  till  he  was  reconciled 

in  Christy"  by  whom  his  anger  was  appeased*  Lnther  laid  stress 
on  the  victory  of  Jesus  over  Satan,  sin,  and  death.  He  presents 
profound  and  interesting  view^s,  akin  to  the  ideas  of  the  deeper 
mystics,  on  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  us  in  love,  who  *'  de- 
meaned himself  not  otherwise  before  God  liis  father  than  if  he  had 
himself  done  all  the  sin  which  we  have  done,  and  as  if  he  had  de- 
served all  that  which  we  have  deserved/'  It  was  generally  taught 
that  Christ  bore  for  ua  the  full  penalty  of  sin.  The  Arminians^ 
however,  in  agreement  with  the  idea  of  **  acceptilation/'  the  theory 
of  Scotua,  taught  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  not,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, this  full  value,  but  was,  by  the  compassion  of *Ood,  taken 
as  an  equivalent,  or  accepted  as  a  ransom.  The  Calvinistic  doc- 
ti*itie  was,  that  while  the  death  of  Jesus  was  sufficient  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all,  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  elect  alone. 
Theology  distinguished  between  the  Saviour*s  active  and  passive 
obedience ;  the  last,  balancing  the  account  for  positive  infractions 
of  the  law,  the  first,  for  negative  omissions  of  du^. 

Against  the  Anselmic,  or  prevalent  judicial  view  of  the  atonement, 
a  formidable  attack  was  made  by  Socinus.  He  alleged  that  both 
sin  and  punishment  ai"e  personal,  and  can  neither  of  them  be  trans- 
ferred* He  also  denied  that,  if  the  debt  of  penalty  is  paid,  there  is 
any  grace  in  forgiveness,  or  any  justice  in  requiring  of  the  sinner 
anything  more — for  example,  repentance  and  faith. 

GrotiuB^  the  eminent  Arminian  jurist,  took  the  field  in  opposi- 
tion to  Socinus.  He  modified  the  received  theory  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  governmental  view.  The  reasoning  of  Soci- 
nus assumed  that  the  relation  of  the  transgressor  is  that 
of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor*  This  Grotius  denied.  His  re- 
lation is  that  of  a  subject  to  a  niler.  Now  a  ruler  has  the  right 
to  remit  a  penalty,  provided  the  end  for  which  penalty  is  ordained 
is  secured.  This  end  is  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  preven- 
tion of  future  transgressions.  The  death  of  Christ  secures  this 
result  as  being  **  a  penal  example  ; "  that  is,  as  showing  impress- 
ively what  sin  deserves,  what  the  penalty  would  be  if  actually  in- 
flicted.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  law-giver's  hatred  of  sin, 
■     Not  being  the  literal  penalty,  God  may  determine  what  further 
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conditions  are  proper  and  reqtiisite  for  the  iflsne  of  a  pardon.  The 
fiem  of  Grotiufl  is  substantiaDj  the  "  acceptilatioD  **  theory.  It 
piooeeda  on  a  different  foundation  from  the  Anselmic  doctrine, 
which  aBBnmss  that  the  execution  of  the  penalty  to  the  full  ex* 
tent  is  on  inexorable  reqoirement  of  the  dinoe  jttfftioe,  or  that 
it  would  not  be  righteous  for  God  to  spare  the  law-breaker  until 
the  penalty  had  been  fully  and  objectively  borne  by  himself  or  by 
a  mibstitute* 

The  Protestants  contended  that  justification  is  forensic.  It  is 
the  acquittal  of  the  sinner,  and  hia  acceptance  by  consequent  adop- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  Christ  Whoever 
is  justifieil  is  also  sanctified,  but  the  two  parts  of  sbIti^ 
tion  are  distinct  With  the  Boman  Catholic^  "justify  **  means  to 
make  just  The  first  element  is  the  infusion  of  the  principle  of 
righteousness,  Fardon  follows  as  an  attendant.  The  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  belieTer,  which  was  affirmed 
by  the  Lutherans  and  Colvinists^  was  not  admitted  either  by  the 
Catholics  or  Arminiana.  The  latter  taught  that  faith  is  counted  as 
righteousness  through  a  gracious  act  of  God.  Justification,  ac- 
cording to  the  Protestants,  is  by  faith  alone,  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  productive  of  good  works.  Moreover,  they  generally 
held  that  faith  justifies,  not  on  account  of  any  moral  excellence  in- 
hering in  it^  but  as  an  instrument  bringing  the  sinner  into  con- 
nection with  Christ.  Here  the  Arminians  and  Sociniana  differed. 
They  attributed  to  faith  an  intrinsic  worth  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  accepts  it  as  an  imperfect  degree  of  righteousness,  which, 
on  account  of  Christ,  is  reckoned  as  perfect  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics added  to  faith  other  tempers  of  heart,  as  penitence,  the  pur^ 
pose  to  reform,  etc.,  as  conditions  of  salvation.  With  them  it  is 
faith  mingled  with  charity  or  love,  which  justifies.  With  them 
faith  is  historical  and  doctrinal  Hence  love  must  be  superadded. 
On  the  contrarj',  in  the  Protestant  view,  faith  is  an  act  of  self- 
committal  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour  both  from  sin  and  guilt  Inas- 
much as,  in  the  Catholic  theology,  baptism  cleanses  the  soul  of 
guilt,  justification  is  rather  by  baptism  than  by  faith.  For  all  sins 
committed  after  baptism,  the  offender  must  himself  make  satisfac- 
tion, without  which  the  merits  of  Christ  will  be  of  no  avail  to  Iuhl 
In  the  early  dajs  of  the  Reformation  it  was  considered  by 
Protestants  an  invaluable  gain  from  the  doctrine  of  gi-atuitous 
salvation  that  it  sets  the  heart  of  the  believer  at  rest 
As  he  has  only  to  take  a  gift,  he  is  delivered  from  the 
doubt  as  to  his  forgiveness  and  from  the  consequent  self -torture 
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whicli  the  medisBval  doctrine  of  salvation  by  buman  merit  in- 
flicted. Tbe  Eeformers  were  at  first  inclined  to  make  assurance 
I  to  be  an  essential  element  In  saving  faitli.  But  they  came  to  the 
conclusionj  which  Calvin  clearly  expresBes,  that  the  comfort  of  the 
behever  may  be  disturbed  by  miegiviDga  growing  out  of  timidity 
and  self -criticism,  so  that  his  faith  may,  at  iutervtds,  even  be 
eclipsed  by  the  clouds  of  fear.  The  Weatminater  creeds  dis- 
tinctly state  that  assurance  is  not  "of  the  essence  of  saving  faith." 
The  Calvinists  differed  from  Augustine  on  one  point  in  the  doiv 
trine  respecting  perseverance.  They  held  that  none  of  the  truly 
converted  ever  fall  away  and  fail  of  salvation.  The 
Lutherans  followed  Augustine  in  his  opinion  that  not 
all  the  regenerate  are  elect.  The  Armioiana  and  Socuaiana  called 
in  question  the  dogma  of  the  uniform  perseverance  of  believers. 
The  Protestants  rejected  the  distinction  as  made  by  the  Catholics 
between  evangehcal  precepts  and  counsels,  and  with  it  the  su- 
perior merit  attached  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  continence,  obe- 
dience, and  poverty.  They  denied,  also,  that  vows  form  a  part 
of  the  system  of  worship,  and  taught  that  every  vow  taken  by  an 
individual  must  rehite  to  something  in  his  power  to  perform,  and 
must  be  freely  and  deliberately  made.  In  tlie  Protestant  system 
there  were  no  mortal  sins  except  habits  and  offences  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  evangelical  faith. 

The  Beformers  denied  that  the  Church  is  to  he  identified  with 
the  visible  community  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head.  The  Church 
is  the  society  of  believers  in  which  the  word  is  preached 
and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered.  It  was 
implied  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  that  members  of  a  ^-isiblo 
Church  who  are  not  truly  pious  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
believer^  who  are  thus  the  Church  invisible.  This  distinction 
was  first  explicitly  made  by  the  Calviuists.  The  maxim  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  that  "beyond  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,** 
was  adopted  in  another  sense  by  the  Pi'otestants,  who  generally 
held  that  the  means  of  salvation  are  coofined  within  the  limits 
of  Christian  teaching  and  iDstitutions.  Protestants  refused  to 
consider  the  clergy  as  a  priesthood,  or  as  separated  from  the  laity 
in  any  other  way  than  as  charged  with  certain  official  functions.  It 
was  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  Church  to  call  its  ministers  and 
appoint  them,  in  opposition  to  the  claim  that  the  clergy  are  an 
order  which  appoints  its  own  members,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  visible  head,  the  Roman  PontifiEl  Protestant  icleaa  of  discipline 
and  of  excommunication  were  conformed  to  this  conception  of  the 
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mims^  MB  ovgaas  of  the  body  of  belieTerB^  Tbe  liae  and  ii|mil 
of  ft  modified  Tiew  of  the  clerical  office  in  Uie  Esglish  ^^n«so|MJ 
CSbndi  IttTe  alrteadj  been  explained.  It  waa  luihiiml  tkftl  PnjA- 
Hilaiilii  should  abolish  the  rale  of  caUbacT^  wfaldi  oontzEified  to 
preftatl  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  and,  aa  regazda  bUtops^  in  the 
Of«ek  Church. 

After  the  Reformation,  Bellannine  and  other  CatboUe  theoki> 
giana  were  disposed  to  dwell  more  on  the  advantage  and  i 
^^trnttm-      cessity  of  certain  states  of  mind,  in  order  that  tbo  i 
""^  ments  jnay  exert  their  proper  effiescf.     Penitence  and 

other  feelingBy  in  addition  to  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  znortal  atn, 
are  said  to  be  requisite.  Yet  the  sacraments  are  declared  to  be 
operative  of  themselves — efifectiTe  ex  opere  opertdo.  This 
Protestants  did  not  admit  Thej  r^arded  them  as  mgns 
grace  imparted  in  conjonction  with  them;  but  in  the  oatte  ol 
adults  they  asserted  that  faith,  in  the  sense  which  thej  attached  to 
the  term,  must  be  in  ih&  heart  of  the  recipient^  in  order  thai  any 
benefit  shall  be  received.  They  limited,  likewise,  the  nomber  dL 
sacraments  to  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Armin- 
ians  were  disinclined  to  regard  them  as  vehicles  of  grace,  or  as 
anything  more  than  symbola 

The  Reformers,  with  their  view  of  the  sacraments,  at  first  did 
not  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  define  and  defend  the  baptism  of  inlantL 
iHteai  taap>  Luther  boldly  assumed  that  they  may  exercise  faith  even 
**'^  in   infancy.     It  was  agreed  tbat  baptism  incorporates 

them  into  the  Church  and  renders  them  partakers  of  its  pnvileges. 
The  anaiog^y  of  circumciaion  under  the  old  covenant  was  ajipealed 
to,  and  Ijaptism  was  declared  to  be  a  substitute  under  the  new. 
Calvin  and  his  followers  are  emphatic  on  this  point.  Zwingli  inter- 
prets infant  baptism  as  a  consecration  of  children  to  God  by  their 
parents.  But  he  appeals,  also,  to  the  analogy  of  circumcision*  Cal- 
vin asserts  of  elect  infante  that  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  their  regen- 
eration. He  sajfl  that  God  **  has  his  dififerent  degrees  of  regenerating 
those  whom  he  has  adopted.  *'  The  Liturgy  of  the  English  Epis- 
copal Church  teaches  that  "  a  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  *'  at- 
tends the  baptism  of  infants.  The  prayer  is  offered  that  the 
water  may  be  sanctified  to  effect  this  result  The  divines  of  this' 
Church  held,  in  common  with  moat  of  the  Proteetant  leaders,  that 
by  this  rite  the  stain  of  hereditarj*  guilt  is  effaced.  But  it  was 
often  explained  that  the  regeneration  of  the  infant  requires  to  bt 
followed  by  his  conversion  through  the  voluntary  exercise  of  faith 
and  repentance.    The  seed  sown  at  baptism  may  fall  into  barren  soil 
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The  Augsburg  ConfessioB  allowed  the  necessity  of  bftptiam  for  sal- 
Yation,  as  the  Catholics  bad  held ;  bet  afterwards  this  opinion  waa 
repudiated  by  moHt  Protestanta  It  is  emphatically  denied  in  the 
Scottish  Confession.  Tbe  contempt,  not  the  deprivation  of  the 
sacramentfl^  tbey  condemned  as  perilous  to  the  soul.  By  avowing 
that  **  grace  is  not  tied  to  the  BacrameDta,"  the  Caliinists  rendered 
it  possible  to  bold  that  infants,  even  the  infant  oflfspring  of  the 
heathen,  may  be  saved.  This  merciful  opinion  waa  actually  fa- 
vored by  both  Zwingli  and  Bulbngen  But  most  Calrinists  went  no 
fai'ther  than  to  believe  in  the  salvation  of  "elect  infanta/'  They 
even  refrained  from  afBrming  that  all  who  are  baptized  in  infancy 
are  of  this  number,  and  held  out  no  promise  respecting  the  chil- 
dren of  Christian  parents  who  have  culpably  neglected  to  bring 
them  to  the  font.  Hooker  teacbea  *'  the  great  lilcehhood  "  of  the 
salvation  of  even  unbaptized  offspring  of  Chrii^liaii  parents,  dying 
in  iiiftmcy.  But  he  abstains  from  any  utterance  to  this  effect  re- 
specting the  ofTspring  of  the  heathen,  whatever,  on  this  point,  his 
opinion  may  have  been. 

The  principal  opinions  adopted  among  Protestants  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  already  been  stated.  They  all  abjured  the  doctrine  of 
trem substantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  masa  TLe 
co-presence  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  actual  reception  of  Christ  by  believer 
and  unbeliever  alike,  continued  to  be  tbe  Lutheran  tenet.  On 
the  refoimed  side,  Calvin's  view  of  a  spiritual  reception  of  Christ, 
by  the  behever  alone,  prevailed  over  tbe  Zwinglian  opinion,  and 
was  commonly  adopted.  It  is  definitely  stated  in  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  In  the  creeds  of  the  Greek  Church,  in 
this  period,  tran substantiation  isj  for  the  first  time,  definitely  pro- 
fessed, 

civil  magistracy  is  a  prominent  topic  in  the  Protestant 

The  right  ao«l  duty  of  the  civil  authority  to  uphold  the 

Church,  to  provide  for  the  public  teaching  of  the  gospel, 

and  to  suppress  dangerous  errors  and  factions,  wa«  the 

common  doctrine  of  Protest^uits.     Where  Protestantism  prevailed, 

I  governments  assumed  the  regulation  of  Church  afikirs.  It  waa 
from  the  Calvinists  that  resistance  to  the  exercise  within  the 
Church  of  State  control  generally  proceeded.  But  Calrinism  laid 
on  the  State  the  obligation  to  stand  by  the  Church,  and  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  its  discipline.  The  Independents,  and  es- 
pecially the  Baptists,  broached  theoi-ies  restricting  pohtical  action 
within  uaiTower  b'mits. 


The 
creeds. 
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EespectiDg  the  observance  of  th©  Lord's  Day,  the  Reformers, 
mcludiog  Knox  as  well  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  refused  to  identify 
The  Lord'!  ^^^^  ^^^  Testament  inaiitEtion  with  the  Old  Testament 
^^^'  Sabbath,  or  to  found  the  observance  of  Sunday  on  the 

statute  in  the  decalogue.  Generally  they  made  the  fourth  com* 
maodment  tjy^pical  of  the  entire  rest  and  peace  granted  to  Christians 
under  the  gospel  This  is  the  explanation  of  Calvin.  The  Synod 
of  Dort  ascribed  validity  to  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment, 
from  which  it  inferred  the  duty  of  observing  a  "certain  and 
stated  day  appointed  for  worship/'  Hooker  inculcates  the  same 
opinion ;  and^  after  his  timej  Ussher,  Pearson,  and  other  noted 
Anglican  divines.  The  Puritan  doctrine  of  a  continued  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  fourth  commandment  as  being  a  moral  injunc- 
tion,  intended,  therefore,  for  aU  mankind,  is  said  to  have  been 
first  definitely  expounded  in  1595,  in  a  publication  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  Whitgifi  But  as  early  as  1562,  a  General  Assembly 
in  Scotland  refers  to  Sabbath-breaking  as  a  violation  of  divine 
law  which  the  State  ought  to  punish*  The  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  fourth  commandment  is  incorporated  in  the  Westnmi- 
ster  Confession.  This  view  was  generally  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  and  among  Protestants  in  the  United  States*  On  the 
continent,  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  Eeformera  continued  io 
prevail 

Protestants  rejected  the  doctrine  of  purgatorj'.  In  their  prin- 
dpal  versions  of  the  Bible,  they  rendered  "Sheol"  in  the  Old  Te«- 
Tb«  futuw.  tament,  and  "  Hades  "  in  the  New,  by  the  word  "  heU,** 
^^^'  the  translation,  also,  of  the  term  **gehenna.'*    The  West- 

minster creeds  assert  that  heaven  and  hell  are  the  only  "two 
places  for  souls  separated  from  their  bodies  ; "  and  to  the  phiase 
in  the  Apostles'  Greed,  "He  descended  into  hell,'*  they  attach  \ 
unhistorical  sense  that  "He  continued  in  the  state  of  the 
and  under  the  power  of  death,  until  the  third  day."  But  the  i 
trine  of  an  intermediate  state,  not  involving,  however,  any  - 
tunity  for  repentance,  wag  advanced  by  English  divines,  among 
whom  are  included  Burnet  and  Pearson.  Ltiter,  the  same  tenet 
was  avowed  by  certain  German  theologians,  and  was  defended  by 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  a  Scottish  theologian,  in  his  "  Dissertations 
on  the  Gospels* "  The  final  judgment  and  the  eternity  of  reward 
and  punishment  were  generally  affirmed  in  the  Protestant  creeds. 
Individuals  like  Locke  avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  hopelessly  wicked.  This,  the  Sociniane  said,  was  the  meaning 
of  the  "  second  death/' 
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In  the  creeds  of  the  Greek  Church,  departed  soula^  penitent^ 
yet  still  owing  sa tisf action  and  the  fniits  of  repentaoce,  receive 
diaciplinary  punishiiient,  but  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  in  Hades. 
This  approtvclies  uear  to  the  Boman  doctrine  of  purgatox^. 


CHAPTER  XL 


CHHISTIAN    MiSSIONa 


L 


More  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  missionar^^  activity  of  the  Church  was  suspended  If 
Lo«i  of  miH  much  hiul  already  been  accomphshed  in  the  spread  of 
*ii>mrywiai.  ^^^  gospcl,  qiiite  as  much  still  remained  to  be  done. 
Although  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Lapland,  were  nomi- 
nally Christian,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Norihem  Africa,  the 
earliest  homes  of  Christianity^  had  long  since  been  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  Mam,  Of  the  maoy  communities  of  believers  which  once 
flourished  in  these  regions,  only  a  few  feeble  churches  or  heretical 
sects  had  survived.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  ArmeniaoB, 
the  Nestorians,  anil  the  Copts,  From  Asia,  Mohammedanism  had 
advanced  into  Southeastern  Europe,  and  threatened  to  reduce  still 
further  the  bounds  of  Christendom.  But  popes  as  well  aa  princes 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  schemes  of  worldly  ambition  to  seek 
earoestly  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  its  enemies  In  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  uevertheless,  where  there  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle with  the  Moslems,  something  of  the  old  missionary  ardor  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  great  maritime  discoverieB  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
made  principally  iindev  the  auspices  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
if»ritiin«  ^^^*^  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  As  a  motive  in  their  ex- 
ai*w>veric«.  pe(jjtjonB»  there  mingled  with  curiosity,  wi»h  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  cupidity,  the  desire  to  propagate  the  Catholic 
faith  in  regions  unknown,  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  1498  reached  the  Malabar  coast.  This  grand 
achievement  opened  the  way  for  Portuguese  colonization,  and  for 
the  planting  of  the  cross  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  East  The 
rapacity  and  cinielty  of  the  explorers  made  the  labors  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  comparatively  httle  avail,  and  what  religion  existed  among 
the  Eui'opean  colonists  themselves,  in  the  course  of  a  half-century, 
became  a  lifeless  form  and  interposed  no  check  to  the  worst  sort  of 
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immorality.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  shaU 
see,  a  new  enterprise  waB  undertaken  for  the  diffusion  of  theBomAn 
Catholic  faith  in  these  regiona 

Columbus  was  imbued  with  religious  feelings  when  he  set  out 
on  the  voyage  which  led  him  to  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  the 
MiidoEw  in  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Eust,  which  he  sought  Of  the  early  mia- 
SdJ^        eionaries  in  the  lands  which  the  Spanish  navigators  and 

conquerors  seized,  those  of  the  Dominican  order  were 
the  most  effective.  If  in  the  Old  World  the  Dominicans  wielded  the 
cruel  instruments  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  New  they  were  act- 
uated by  more  humane  sentiments.  Among  them,  and  among  all 
the  missionaries  of  that  day,  the  most  eminent,  and  the  most  worthy 
^    ^  of  eminence,  was  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  a  native  of 

Seville^  where  be  was  born  in  1474*  His  father  accom- 
panied Columbus  iu  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  but  the  son  first 
came  to  Hiapanioln  T\4th  Ovando  in  1502,  There  he  was  ordidned^ 
being  the  Erst  man  who  received  priestly  ordination  in  America- 
His  career  was  long  and  eventful  It  was  distingiiished  by  the 
most  arduous  and  pei*severing  endeavors  to  deliver  the  natives  from 
the  oppressive  slavery  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  system  of 
re^jartimentos,  established  by  the  Spaniards,  which  made  them  vir- 
tually the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Not  accustomed  to 
hard  labor^  and  driven  to  work  in  the  mines  and  pearl -fisheriea, 
under  barbarous  masters,  their  sufferings  were  intolerable.  With 
the  wickedness  of  this  svstem  of  slavery  Las  Casas  was  suddenly 
struck,  in  1514,  while  preparing  a  sermon  on  Ecdesiasticus  xxxiv, 
18-22,  The  last  verso  reads  :  "  Ha  that  taketh  away  his  neighbor's 
living  slayeth  him  ;  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  laborer  of  his  hire 
is  a  blood  shed der.*'  Las  Casas  had  the  ccM)perataon  of  the  greal 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  regent  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  ; 
but  for  the  most  of  his  life  he  had  to  contend  against  antagonists 
who  were  bound  together  by  their  common  greed  of  gain,  and 
were  too  often  able  to  baffiei  even  when  they  could  not  directly 
overthrow,  his  plans.  He  was  not  always  discreet,  and  in  adjust- 
ing the  relation  of  the  two  races  he  made,  perhaps,  too  Uttle  allow- 
ance for  difficulties  that  were  insuperable.  But  of  the  nobleness 
of  his  aims  there  can  be  no  question.  **  He  crossed  the  ocean 
twelve  times  ;  he  traversed  every  then  known  region  of  America 
and  the  islands  ;  he  made  repeated  journeys  from  Spain  to  Flan- 
ders and  Germany,  to  see  the  emperor  on  the  affairs  of  his  mission  ; 
hie  literary  labors  would  have  been  remarkable  even  in  a  scholar 
who  had  no  calling  outside  of  the  halls  of  his  college  or  the  qtiial 
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of  bis  private  study."  There  ia  one  blot  on  tbo  reputation  of  Lob 
Ca8tt8.  He  did  not  originate,  bnt  he  Banctioned  tbe  scliema  of  sup* 
plying  the  place  of  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  whom  the  colo- 
Kcgro  nists  were  reducing  to  slavery,  by  negroes  imported  from 

ikvery.  Airica     He  thus  helped  forward  the  African  slave-trade 

and  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  America,  His  reasons 
were  a  desire  to  spare  the  converts^  and  the  fact  that  the  Africans 
could  toil  in  that  climate  without  the  same  danger  to  health  and 
life.  But  in  his  History  of  the  Indies,  which  he  wi'ote  in  later 
years,  he  deplores  his  mistake.  He  says  tliat  if  he  *'  bad  appre- 
hended the  nature  of  the  thing/'  this  advice  he  **  would  not  have 
given  for  all  he  had  in  the  world.  For  be  always  held  that  they 
had  been  made  slaves  unjustly  and  tyrannically,  since  the  same 
reason  holds  good  of  them  as  of  the  Indians."  Buriiig  the  half- 
century  that  preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  the  slave-trade  had 
been  carried  forward  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  1495  and  1498,  Columbus  sent  home  cargoes  of  slaves  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  Isabella  w^ho  forbade  this  practice,  and  ordered 
all  slaves  unjustly  captured  to  be  sent  back  to  Hispaniola,  But 
her  decree  allowed  Indians  who  were  taken  in  a  righteous  war  to 
be  enslaved,  and  thus  opened  a  door  for  tbe  seizing  of  as  many  as 
the  local  authorities,  by  an  abuse  of  this  privilege,  might  choose  to 
capturCt 

In  the  first  age  of  tbe  Reformation,  missionaiy  zeal  was  mostly 

confined  to  the  Eoman  Catholics.     The  Protestant  churches  were 

H*uiio  ^  ^^^®  process  of  organizing  them  selves,  and  for  a  long 

Ptotaijtonti     time  they  were  in  a  battle  for  their  existence.     It  may 

be  added  that  there  were  some  of  the  Eeformera,  among 

whom  was  Luther  himseK,  who  looked  for  the  second  coming  of 

the  Lord  as  soon  to  occur.     The  power  of  Antichrist  had  readied 

its  chmax.     Those  nations  which  were  to  accept  the  message  of 

salvation  w^ere  already  gathered  into  the  Church*     And  now,  after 

the  gospel  had  been  preached  in  its  purity,  the  end  was  to  come. 

The   conversion   of  the   heathen   thus   occupied  no   place  in  the 

thoughts  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Reformation.     In  this  respect 

he  was  far  behind  Erasmus,  who  eloquently^  and  in  a  ti-uly  evan- 

gehcol  spirit^  urged  the  sending  of  missionaries  to  those  who  had 

never  heard  the  gospel,  and  even    to  its  most    uncompromising 

enemies,  tbe  Mohammedans.     The  followers  of  Luther  for  more 

■       than  a  century  entertained  the  same  prejudice  against  missiona 

I       When  Baron  von    Welz,  in  1664,   published   an   appeal  to  *' all 

I       Eight-believing  Christians  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  regarding 
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a  Special  Society,  tiirougb  whicli,  with  Divine  Help,  our  Evangeli* 
CLil  Religion  could  be  extended,"  liis  plana  were  atigmatized  hy  a 
prominent  theologian  as  a  *'  dream,"  and  the  idea  of  casting  *'  the 
holy  things  of  God  "  before  such  **  dogs  and  swine  *'  as  the  heathen 
were,  wiis  treated  with  indignant  scorn.  This  lack  of  sympathy 
with  missionary  efforts  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  thai 
the  GermaDs  took  no  part  in  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
age,  and  were  therefore  not  brought  into  contact  wiUi  the  newly 
discovered  peoples  of  the  East  and  West  Other  Protestant  na- 
tions^the  EngHsh  in  their  American  colonies,  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies— made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  Christianize  the  native 
tribes.  Their  work,  however,  was  not  begun  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  a  long  time  after  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  the  mari- 
time aBcendency  of  the  Catholic  nations  was  not  subverted.  It 
was  thus  that  the  earliest  opportunities  for  missionary  enterj>rise 
were  offered  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

With  the  counter-reformation,  there  appeared^  along  w^itb  the 
passionate  ardor  for  converting  apostates  in  Europe  and  winning 
jemdt  mil-  back  lost  territory,  a  burning  desire  to  spread  the  do- 
■*****"'  minion  of  the  Church  in  the  heathen  world.     The  Jesu- 

its were  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  orders  in  each  department  of 
this  holy  crusade.  The  most  famous  and  the  most  successful  of 
Xmvier,  the  Jcsuit  missionaries  w^aa  Francis  Xavier,  by  whom 

15U6-1662.  Christianity  was  carried  to  India  and  the  far  East,  and 
who  is  revered  among  Roman  Catholics  as  another  Apostle 
Paul.  He  was  a  room-mate,  and  one  of  tlie  earliest  followers,  of 
Ignatius,  In  the  hospitals  at  Yenice  he  fought  down  his  instiDct- 
ive  repugnance  to  contact  with  loathsome  forms  of  disease,  by 
forcing  himself  to  needless  and  nauseating  services  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  wounded*  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  that  Ignatius  would  furnish  him  with  missionaries  for 
the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East,  Xaner,  who  was  made  by 
the  pope  apostolic  nuncio  for  India,  sailed  from  Lisbon,  and,  after 
touching  at  Mozambique,  MeHnda,  and  Socotra,  landed  at  Goa  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1542.  On  the  voyage  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  sailors  who  were  ilL  Wherever  he  preached,  at  the 
places  at  which  he  stopped,  a  marked  effect  was  proiluced.  Xav* 
ier  was  an  ascetic  who  shrunk  from  no  austerities,  but  rather  de- 
lighted in  opportunitiea  of  self-mortiEcation.  He  would  do  pen* 
once  vicariously,  scourging  himself  with  the  utmost  severity,  in 
order  to  impress  one  whom  he  sought  to  move  to  contrition. 
Resolutej  and  UDEhaken  by  opposition,  he  was  naturally  kind^  and 
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liia  religious  ieeliiigs  did  not  lack  a  certain  elevation,  as  ma;  he 
seen  from  his  hjrnn^  beginning-^ 


**  Jesus  f  I  love  thee, — not  beo&ufto 
I  hope  for  heaven  therebj— ** 


I  At  Goa  lie  made  tlie  beginning  of  a  great  evangelizing  work^ 

I  which  he  effected  in  the  nominallj  Christiim  BetUements  and  among 
I  the  natives  in  that  region.  He  won  a  multitude  of  converts  amoug 
I  the  Paravag,  a  people  of  low  caste  in  tlie  extreme  south  of  the 
I  peninBula,  His  labors  were  extended  to  Malacciv,  the  Molnccas,  aud 
I  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  archipehigo.  His  method,  as  pursued 
I  xavkr**  ^^  Travancore,  ia  thus  described  by  himself  :  '*  As  soon 
I  Hiethod.  ^g  J  ji^i^j-iYed  in  any  heathen  village  where  they  had  Bent 
for  me  to  give  baptism,  I  gave  orders  for  all — men,  women,  and 
children — to  he  collected  in  one  place.  Then,  beginning  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  Chi'istian  faith,  I  taught  them  there  ia  one 
God— I  made  them  each  make  three  timea  the  sign  of  the  cross  ; 
then,  putting  on  a  sui*jiliee,  I  began  to  recite,  in  a  loud  voice 
and  in  their  own  language,  the  form  of  general  confession,  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  the  ten  commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer^  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  the  Saloe  Begina,  Two  years  ago,  I  translated  all 
these  prayers  into  the  language  of  the  country,  and  learned  them 
by  heart     I  recited  them  so  that  all,  of  every  age  and  condition, 

I  followed  me  in  tliem.  Then  I  began  to  explain  shortly  the  articles 
of  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  language  of  the 
countiy.  When  the  people  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  instructed 
to  receive  baptism,  I  ordered  them  all  to  aak  God's  pardon  publicly 

»for  the  Bins  of  their  past  life,  and  to  do  this  with  a  loud  voice  and 
in  the  presence  of  their  neighbors  still  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion^  in  order  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  heathen  and  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  good*  All  the  heathen  are  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  holiness  of  the  law  of  God,  and  express  the  greatest  shame 

tat  having  lived  so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  true  God.  They  wil- 
lingly hear  about  the  mysteries  and  rules  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  treat  me,  poor  sinner  as  I  am,  with  t!ie  greatest  respect.  Many, 
however,  put  away  from  them  with  hardness  of  heart  the  truth 
which  they  well  know.  When  I  have  done  my  instruction!  I  ask, 
one  by  one,  ail  those  who  desire  baptism  if  they  believe  without 
hesitation  in  each  of  the  articles  of  the  faith.     All  immediately, 

I  holding  their  ai^ms  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  declare  with  one  voice 
that  they  believe  all  entirely*  Then  at  last  I  baptize  them  in  due 
form,  and  I  give  to  each  his  name  written  on  a  ticket     After  their 
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baptism  the  new  Christiana  go  back  to  their  lioufies  and  bring  me 
their  wives  and  familiea  for  baptiBm.  When  all  are  baptized  I 
order  all  the  temples  of  their  false  gods  to  be  destroyed  and  all  the 
idolfl  to  be  broken  in  pieces.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  joy  I 
feel  in  seeing  this  done,  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  idols  by 
the  very  people  who  but  lately  adored  them.  In  all  the  towns  and 
vElages  I  leave  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writing  in  the  Ixuaguage  of 
the  country,  and  I  prescribe  at  the  same  time  the  manner  iu  which 
it  is  to  be  taught  in  the  morning  and  evening  schools.  When  I 
have  done  all  this  in  one  place,  I  pass  to  another,  and  so  on  sue- 
cessivel}'  to  the  rest.  In  thin  way  I  go  all  round  the  country^ 
bringiug  the  natives  into  the  fold  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  joy  that 
I  feel  in  this  is  far  too  great  to  be  expreaae^l  in  a  letter,  or  even  by 
word  of  nioutk" 

In  1549,  under  great  diMculUes  and  dangers,  he  made  his  way 
to  Japan.  He  gained  by  conciliation  the  good -will  of  bonzes^  the 
x«Fier  in  Buddhistic  religious  guides^  a  f«w  of  whom  were  con- 
jftpui.  verted.     Three  powerful  nobles  adopted  the  Christian 

religion.  Of  the  Japanese  he  wrote,  "They  generally  sin  through 
Ignorance."  '*  The  labors  which  are  undergone  for  the  conversion 
of  a  people  so  rational,  so  desirous  to  know  the  truth  and  be  saved, 
result  in  very  sweet  fi*uit  to  the  soul/*  He  took  special  delight  iij 
the  zeal  of  the  neophytes  for  the  conversion  of  others.  He  was  occa- 
eionally  allowed  to  preach,  through  an  interpreter,  to  vast  assem- 
blies. Xavier  had  long  been  desirous  of  making  a  missionary  cam- 
paign in  China,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  that  country  Ins 
life  terminated.  Ho  died  on  the  island  of  San  Chan,  December  2, 
1552.  In  his  last  letter,  written  about  three  weeks  before  (November 
13th),  he  expresses  the  confident  hope  that  he  will  **  place  his  foot 
at  last  on  Chinese  ground. "  Of  the  resistance  which  he  conceives 
Satan  to  be  making  to  this  holy  purpose  he  discourses  in  a  vein 
that  reminds  one  of  utterances  of  Luther  in  reference  to  the  war- 
fare waged  by  the  evil  one  against  the  plana  of  God*8  people : 
"  The  devil  has  an  unspeakable  dread  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  enter- 
ing China,  and  every  effort  in  this  direction  seems  to  wound  thd 
very  apple  of  his  eye  ;  it  makes  him  rage  with  impotent  fury  and 
boil  over  with  passion.  ,  .  .  I  perceive  most  cleai-ly  that  the 
war-cry  has  sounded  in  the  camp  of  hell,  and  the  spirits  of  darkness 
all  in  consternation,  ai-e  arrayed  against  us  as  if  to  defend  their  last 
intrenchments."  Probably  no  missionary  ever  made  a  lai'ger  num- 
ber of  professed  conveiis  to  the  Christian  faith.  Concerning  the 
numerous   miracles,  some   of   them  of  an   astounding    charactei; 
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which  were  related  of  him,  he— hia  biographera  tell  us,  from  mo- 
tivea  of  modeatj — is  Bileni  H©  was  beatified^-declared  to  be 
alreadj  among  the  blessed— ^in  1619,  and  canonized  iu  1622. 

In  India  Kobert  Nobili,  a  Jesuit,  in  1606  undertook  to  reach 
the  Brahminical  caste  by  assuming  to  belong  to  it  himaelfj  and  by 

withdrawing  from  intercourse  even  with  the  Christian 

converts,  who  were  generally  of  the  lowest  caste.  He 
aocceeded  by  thiB  sort  of  conformity  in  winning  proselytes  in  the 
higher  ranks^  but  the  result  of  his  policy  was  vigorous  opposition 
from  other  orders^  and  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  This 
finally  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Jesuit  missions.     In  China,  a 

like  accommodating  policy  was  undertaken  in  1582  by 
HI  ijhim  *ft4  Matthew  Ricei,  a  member  of  the  same  order,  who  took 
juptuu  ^^  |^£^  ^^^  character  of  a  mandarin,  and  by  his  mathe- 

matical and  astronomic  knowledge,  and  by  important  eerrices  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  opened  the  way  for  an  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  that  empire.  Their  accommoda- 
tion to  the  heathen  usages  involved  the  Jesuits  in  China  in  the 
fiame  troubles  as  those  which  befell  their  brethren  in  India.  In 
Japan^  Xavier*s  converts,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, were  not  numerous.  But  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  followed, 
reaped  where  he  had  sown.  They  won  a  multitude  of  adherents. 
Shinto,  the  native  religion  of  Japan,  offered  no  comfort  in  the  luidst 
of  the  anarchy  and  distress  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try. Buddhism,  with  its  showy  and  magnificent  ritual,  was  little 
more  than  a  lifeless  tradition.  Its  gorgeous  costumes  and  cere- 
monies, and  its  hierarchical  organization,  were  ^rivalled,  if  not 
ecUpsed,  by  the  corresponding  features  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem that  now  entered  into  competition  with  it  Circumstances  for 
a  considerable  time  favored  the  Jesuit  preachers.  So  great  was  the 
progress  of  their  cause  that  before  the  end  of  the  century  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  Japan  is  said  to  have  been  not  leas  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  But  fatal  disasters  overtook  the  newly  founded 
church.  The  advance  of  Christianity  had  been  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  sxipport  of  a  powerful  general,  NobunagE^  who  had 
employed  the  Christian  converts  in  the  contest  which  he  was  wag- 
ing with  the  Buddhistic  chiefs.  By  the  aid  of  two  commanders, 
Hid6yoshi  and  lyt-yasil,  he  brought  a  great  part  of  Japan  under 

the  authority  of  the  Mikado,  in  whose  name  he  governed. 
ot  oumtiaii.   But,  at  a  later  day,  Ijl^y&sn  became  hostile  to  the  Chiis- 
***"        tians,    who   were   bold   enough   to   offer  armed  resist- 
ance to  daimios,  their  feudal  superiors,  defenders  of  Buddhism. 
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Tbei^e  began  to  use  force  against  the  cause  which  the  Jesuits  had 
encouraged  their  predecessors  to  promote  by  the  same  sort  ol 
coercion.  He  suspected  that  the  Christian  peasants  were  insti- 
gated to  resist  the  lords  by  foreign  el's.  In  1606  an  edict  was 
issued  from  Yedo  against  Christian  worBhip,  In  ICIl  ly^yasQ  ob- 
tained evidence,  as  he  belieTed,  of  a  conspiracy  of  native  converts 
and  foreigners  to  overthrow  the  independeuce  of  Japan.  The  for- 
eigners, antl,  in  particular^  the  Portuguese,  had  embarked  in  the 
slave-trade,  ami  had  exported  tiiouaands  of  Japanese,  whom  they 
had  bought  for  the  purpose,  to  ^lacao  aud  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Butch  and  the  English,  w^ho  were  Protestants^  were  inimical 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were  ready  to  accuse  one  another ;  the  missionaries  of  rival  orders, 
who  had  come  into  the  country,  quarrelled  with  the  Jesuits.  New 
edicts  against  the  Clu-istian  religion  were  promulgated  by  the  na- 
tive authorities.  The  chiefs  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits 
were  defeated.  Tins  resulted,  in  1615,  in  an  immense  slaughter  of 
native  converts.  In  1624  all  f  oreignei's,  except  Dutch  and  Chinese, 
were  banished  from  the  countr}^  Frightful  persecutions  ensued, 
in  wliich  the  Japanese  Christians  evinced  an  unshaken  fortitude* 
At  length,  in  1637,  the  Christiana  rose  in  revolt,  but  were  defeated 
by  the  Shogun's  troopa  The  result^  it  has  been  believed  until  re- 
cently, was  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Chi-istian  reHgion  in  the 
country.  But  French  missionaries  w^ho  came  to  Nagasaki  in  1860, 
found  ill  that  district  not  less  than  ten  thousand  Christians,  the 
o0Hpring  of  those  who  survived  the  Banguinary  persecutions  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Christianity  that  was  planted  in  Japan 
by  the  Jesuits  and  by  other  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
left  no  perceptible  mark  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the 
Japanese  people, 

Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  like  all  Spanish  cavaliers  of 
tliat  time,  was  enthusiastic  in  the  desire  to  make  proselytes  of  the 

heathen  whose  land  he  invaded.  The  means  of  ochieT- 
iimuuiM  in     ing  this  result  were  to  be  preaching,  united  with  force. 

Two  ecclesifistics  accompanied  his  expedition,  one  of 
whom,  Bartolome  de  Olmedo,  was  a  man  of  fervent  charity,  as 
well  as  zeal,  and  did  what  he  could  to  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the  con- 
querors. After  the  country  was  subdued,  Cortcz  procured  the  send* 
ing  out  of  twelve  Franciscan  friars,  who  reached  Mexico  in  1624 
He  had  urgently  requested  that  ihcy  should  be  men  of  godly  livsi^ 
whose  example  would  reinforce  their  precepts,  and  in  this  wish  he 
was  not  disappuiatc  J,    Tliey  engaged  in  their  work  with  ardor  and 
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Belf-denhL     In  twenty  years  the  Mexican  tribes  were  persuaded  or 

coerced  into  a  conformity  to  the  religion  of  their  masters.  "The 
Aztec  worship  was  remarkable  for  its  burdensome  ceremonial,  and 
prepared  its  votaries  for  the  pomp  and  aplendors  of  the  Roman  rit- 
ual. It  was  not  difficult  to  pass  from  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
one  religion  to  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  other  ;  to  transfer  their 
homage  from  the  fantastic  idols  of  their  own  creation  to  the  beau- 
tiful forms  in  sculpture  and  in  painting  which  decorated  the  Chris- 
tian cathedral"  The  Mexican  converts  understood  Uttle  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  tbey  might  be  little  aflfected  by  its 
spirit ;  but  it  was  a  great  gain  to  substitute  the  **  unsullied  rites" 
of  the  Church  of  Home  for  the  "  brutal  abominations  of  the  Aztecs.** 
The  Franciscans  also  attempted  to  found  missions  in  Paraguay, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  after  1536.  But 
Tb»  jeaaiu  their  work  was  overshadowed  by  the  labors  of  the 
In  PftTSffufty.  jeauits  among  the  Indiana  who  dwelt  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  River  Parana.  Tliere  the  members  of  this  order,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeeDth  century,  were  authorized  by  Philip 
1X1.  of  Spain  to  build  up  a  civil  community,  which  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  colonial  governors,  and  from  which  all  Spaniards 
might  be  excluded.  Not  only  the  spuritual  but  the  temporal  desti- 
nies of  each  reduction^  as  a  new  settlement  was  called,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  father  who  was  its  chief  magistrate  and  who  owed 
obedieDce  to  none  but  the  superior  of  the  missions.  He  directed 
the  labors  of  the  neophjiies  and  distributed  to  them  according 
to  their  necessities  the  protlucts  which  their  toil  had  gatliered 
into  the  common  storehouse.  They  possessed  no  private  property. 
Theirs  was  a  communistic  state,  under  the  rule  of  heaven-sent 
guides— a  bondage  during  which  their  souls  were  prepared  for 
etc r Old  bliss.  The  hatred  which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the 
followers  of  Loyola  in  Europe,  likewise  put  an  end  to  this  Jesuitical 
Utopia 

The  fii-st  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  hardly  passed  be- 
fore the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Jesuits  had  begun 
to  labor  among  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  southern 
part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States.  The  explorations 
of  Car  tier  and  Cham  plain  along  the  St.  Lawrence  opened 
the  way  for  a  similar  work  there,  Quebec  in  lG15j  seven  years 
after  it  was  founded,  and  Montreal  in  1641,  the  year  of  its  settle- 
ment, became  missionary  centres.^  The  region  covered  by  the 
Northeastern  States  and  by  Canada  was  then  inhabited  by  two  gi'eat 
families  of  Indiiuis,  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois.     Rc^latetl  to 
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the  latter  in  origin  and  in  language  were  the  Hurons,  who  dwelt 
iieai*  the  liike  which  hears  their  name.  The  attempt  to  convert 
these  tribes  was  beset  by  peculiar  difficultiea  They  were  engaged 
in  fierce  wars  of  mutual  extermination.  The  Hurons  and  the  Ipo- 
€]uois,  rivals  and  bitter  enemies,  were  far  in  advance  of  other  Ind- 
ians in  prowess  and  intelHgence,  and  in  material  civilization.  They 
had  deeply  rooted  ideas  and  cherished  customs  which  were  foreign 
to  the  most  elementary  piinciples  of  Christianity.  Besides,  they 
were  in  the  full  enjo)Tueot  of  savage  prosperity,  cared  nothing  for 
the  consolations  of  religion^  and  hated  its  restraints.  The  labors 
of  the  Jesuits  among  them,  and  especially  among  the  Hurons,  were 
characterized  by  a  noble  self-denial  and  patience,  by  an  undaunted 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  by  a  calm  submission  to  the  appalling  fate  which  Indian  feroc^ 
ity  often  brought  upon  them.  In  Canada  they  took  up  the  work 
which  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English  in  1629  compelled 
tbe  Franciscans  to  abandon.  But  notwithstanding  their  first  suc- 
cesses, their  efforts  produced  few  permanent  results.  The  prosper- 
ous mission  which  they  began  at  Tadousac  for  the  Algonquins  who 
hved  along  the  banks  of  the  Saguenay  was  destroyed  by  pestilence 
and  by  the  arms  of  the  Iroquois.  The  other  Algonquin  settlements 
farther  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  likewise  came  to  a  disastrous  end. 
The  HuMa  '^^  luost  notable  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions  was  that  es* 
mfaakm.  tablished  by  Br^beuf  in  1634  among  the  Hurons.  Here 
he  and  his  brethren  labored  patiently,  but  accompHshed  little  ex- 
cept  among  the  children,  who  gathered  at  the  chapel  to  learn  the 
commandments  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  Soon  tlie  terrible 
pestilence  which  everywhere  attended  the  progress  of  the  Europeans 
through  the  Indian  country,  came  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Hu- 
rons and  make  them  attentive  to  the  message  of  the  priests.  But 
this  huniihty  was  of  short  duration.  Incited  by  the  medicine-me-n, 
they  accused  the  Jesuits  of  sorcery,  and  determined  upon  their 
death.  The  fearless  attitude  of  the  missionaries  disarmed  their 
enemies.  Although  the  fathers  were  frequently  repelled  from  the 
cabnrs  of  the  sick,  and  were  hooted  in  the  streets,  their  lives  were  no 
longer  in  danger.  Gradually  they  gained  a  few  converta  In  1640 
the  Huron  Christians  numbered  one  hundred.  As  the  miseries 
which  befell  the  tribe — war,  famine,  and  pestilence — increased,  they 
turned  more  readily  to  the  Jesuits  for  guidance  and  instmctioQ. 
But  this  nation,  like  the  Algon  quins,  was  doomed.  Bands  of  Iro- 
quois in  1648  destroyed  St  Joseph  and  slew  Father  Daniel,  one  of 
the  &rst  associates  of  Br^beuf  in  the  Huron  mission.     The  follow^ 
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ing  year,  many  other  towns  were  either  bumed  by  the  same  relent- 
less foe  or  abandoned  by  their  inhabitanta  At  St.  Louis,  Br^beuf 
and  Lalemant  were  captured^  and  put  to  death  after  being  subjected 
to  the  most  horrible  torturea  Thus  perished  the  Huron  mission, 
lu  December,  1649,  a  like  fate  overtook  that  of  the  Tobacco  nation. 
St,  Jean  was  destroyed,  and  Father  Gamier,  a  man  of  noble  birth 
and  sensitive  nature,  was  tomahawked  while  endeavoring  to  drag 
himself  to  the  side  of  a  dying  Indian  that  he  might  administer  to 
liim  the  last  consolations  of  the  Catholic  faith.  A  few  years  later, 
liiMioii  to  ^^^  Iroquois,  wasted  by  their  continual  wars,  made  peace 
the  ifcqiioii,  ^^|j  ii^g  French  and  asked  for  missioBaries.  The  Jesuits 
did  not  hesitate,  to  go  to  thia  nation,  at  whose  hands  several  of 
their  brethren  had  suffered  deatL  Out  of  the  Hurons  whom  they 
found  scattered  among  the  tribes  of  their  conquerors,  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  Christian  community.  But  these  missionary  ef- 
forts, after  being  repeatedly  interrupted  by  new  wars,  ceased  in 
1687,  In  the  meantime,  other  members  of  the  order  had  pushed 
farther  west,  following  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  Hurons,  or 
seeking  to  carry  the  gospel  to  tribes  U%'ing  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Father  Marquette,  in  1673,  accompanied  Joliet 
in  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  One  of  the  results  of  this 
memorable  journey  was  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the 
niinoiQ  Indiana  Thus  the  Jesuits  labored  on.  They  were  never 
far  behind  the  daring  men  who  at  this  time  were  eagerly  exploring 
the  mldB  of  America,  Everywhere  they  planted  the  cross  and 
sought  to  teach  the  natives  the  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Their  work  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  suppression  of  their  or- 
der in  France  in  the  following  century. 


CHAPTER  Xn, 


PROTESTANT  SETTLEMENTS  AND  COMMUNITIES  IN  AMERICA. 


The  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  Southern  coast  of  America, 
The  French  settlements  were  iu  the  North.  The  jMiddle  Atlan- 
tic coast,  with  its  moderate  and  healthful  climate,  was  left  for  the 
Protestant  nations,  and  especially  for  England,  to  colonize.  The 
founders  of  New  England  were  Puritans,  but  Puritans  of 
two  quite  different  classes,  which,  however,  became  amal- 
gamated after  their  settlement  in  the  New  World.  The 
Plymouth  colonists  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620  were 
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IndepeiideDte.  They  belonged  to  the  separatists  from  the  Anglican 
Church  who  had  renounced  the  Establishment  in  England,  and 
abjured  altogether  the  theory  of  a  national  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  of  Connecticut  were 
Puritans  who,  in  the  mother  country,  had  labored  not  to  abolish, 
but  to  reform  the  national  Church,  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
which  coiTesponded  to  those  of  Calvinists  generally  on  the  Conti- 
nenl  Before  their  migration,  much  as  they  objected  to  certain 
features  of  the  Anglican  polity  and  ritual,  they  had  never  re- 
nounced their  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  law. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  the  first  year  of  EIizabeth*8 
reign,  and  the  legalized  Bupremacy  of  the  queen  in  ecclesiastical 
B(jieoftij<?  »5  well  as  ciyH  concerns,  made  all  deviation  from  the 
ind«fM;ndtni»,  jqq^^q  Qf  belief  aud  worship  which  were  ordained  by 
law  punishable  by  the  civil  authority  ;  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission was  instituted  to  extirpate  dissent  and  heresy.  As  early, 
perhaps,  as  1567  there  are  traces  of  a  small  congregation  or  society 
in  London  which  was  made  up  of  devout  persons  to  whom  not 
only  prelacy  was  obnoxious,  but  also  the  whole  system  of  estab- 
lished or  national  churches.  Independents,  as  those  who  em- 
braced this  tenet  were  styled,  attracted  hostile  attention  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Norwich,  In  1683,  two  clergymen,  Thacker  and  Copping^ 
who  had  previously  been  shut  up  in  prison,  were  put  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  sedition  ;  their  offence  having  been  the  implied 
denial  of  the  queen*s  supremacy.  Previously,  another  clergyman, 
nitHm  Robert  Browne,  a  kinsman  of  the  queen*8  great  coun- 

sellor, Burleigh,  after  being  once  at  least  in  prison  in 
Norwich,  escaped  in  1682  to  Middleburg  in  Holland,  where  he  gath- 
ered a  congregation  of  Independents  like  himself,  and  issued  writ- 
ings in  favor  of  **  a  reformation  without  tarrying,"  Browne  was  a 
man  of  unstable  character.  On  returning  to  England,  in  1691,  lie 
saved  his  life  by  submission  to  the  laws,  and  accepted  preferment 
in  the  Church,  He  became  the  rector  of  a  pariah,  led  an  idle  and 
proSigate  life,  but  was  a  beneficed  clergyman  when  he  died,  which 
was  in  1630.  The  name  of  ^'Brownists  "  was  long  attached  to  the 
Independents  by  their  enemies,  from  the  prominence  which  for  a 
time  he  had  among  them.  Of  a  totally  different  spirit  were  tiio 
B«rrowettiid  Cougregationalist  martyrs,  Henry  Barrowe  and  John 
Qiwiiwood.  Greenwood,  who  were  executed  in  1593.  Both  wei« 
graduates  of  Cambridge.  Barrowe  belonged  to  a  good  family. 
itudi#d  law,  and  was  "  a  flourishing  courtier  in  his  time  ; "  but,  after 
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hie  conversion,  surprised  hia  friends  bj  the  sobrietj  of  hia  conduct 
and  Hfl  religious  earnestness.  In  his  examinations  before  Whitgift 
and  other  members  of  tlie  High  Commission  Court,  at  Lambeth,  he 
denied  that  the  Church  of  England  in  its  national  foim  is  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  He  denied  that  the  queen  could  make  any  laws 
for  the  Church  which  were  not  first  made  by  Christ  He  asserted 
that  each  particular  church  should  govern  itself,  and  have  an  elder- 
ship of  its  oym.  He  pronounced  the  composition  of  forms  of  prayer 
in  the  Church  to  be  wrongs  and  went  beyond  the  ordinarj'  Puritans 
by  repudiating  every  "  prescript  stinted  liturgy  **  as  an  undertaking 
"  to  teach  the  Spirit  of  God  and  to  take  away  his  office."  Barrowe*a 
treatment  of  the  laymen  before  whom  he  was  aiTaigned  was  civil ; 
but  for  the  prelates  he  manifested  no  respect.  He  evidently  re- 
garded them  as  Knox  and  Luther  would  have  looked  on  priests  or 
papal  inquisitors.  He  told  the  archbishop  to  his  face  that  he  w^aa 
"  void  of  aU  time  learning  and  godliness."  In  his  case,  as  was  true 
of  other  early  Lade  pendent  champions,  a  buniing  zeal  begot  a  vitup- 
erative style  of  speech,  aa  well  as  whimsies  in  the  sphere  of  opin- 
ion, which  wore  off  in  process  of  time  and  under  the  guidance  of  more 
judicious  leaders.  John  Penry  was  a  young  Welshman, 
who  also  took  hia  degree  at  Cambridge » and  had  preached 
in  his  own  country  and  in  Scotland,  and  occasionally  to  the  Inde- 
pendent flock  in  London.  He  was  hanged,  in  1593,  oa  a  seditious 
disturber  and  a  sympathizer  with  Barrowe  and  Greenwood.  He 
had  earnestly  complained  of  non-preaching  incumbents  of  livings 
as  no  true  ministers.  This  was  deemed  one  of  his  chief  offences. 
He  was  falsely  charged  with  taking  part  in  the  publLsbing  of  the 
Marprelate  tracts,  Penry  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he 
perished  on  the  scaffold*  His  truly  Christian  temper,  and  the  cruel 
blow  inflicted  by  his  death  upon  a  young  wife  and  a  group  of  children, 
rendered  his  fate  peculiarly  tragic.  Francis  Johnson, 
made  pastor  of  the  Lidependent  church,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and,  after  Greenwood*s  death,  was  banished  from  the  king- 
dom for  life.  He  was  a  clergyman,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  when 
driven  from  England  became  pastor  of  a  separatist  congregation  at 
Amsterdam,  %vhere  the  learned  Henry  Ainsworth  was  the  teacher.  At 
this  time,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  twenty  thousand 
The  sciooby  Independents  scattered  over  England,  At  Scrooby,  in 
•oDgretEKtifm.  ^Nottinghamshire,  the  humble  church  grew  up  that  was 
destined  to  furnish  the  first  emigrants  to  Kew  England.  There 
in  the  manor-house  which  was  occupied  by  William  Brewster,  by 
his  invitation,  meetings  were  held  for  worship  of  such  as  shared 
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in  big  religious  tenets,  Brewster  had  studied  at  Cambridge,  Lad 
been  attached  to  Davison,  one  of  the  queen's  secretariea  for  foreign 
affiairs,  and  was  then  "master  of  the  posts,"  or  postmaster,  of  the 
place  where  he  lived*  Later  he  became  a  ruling  elder  in  the  so- 
ciety. Among  the  members  was  William  Brad  ford,  one  of  those 
who  came  to  the  meetings  in  the  manor-house  from  Austerfield,  a 
aeighboring  village.  The  teacher  of  this  Independent  church  was 
n        Jol^^  Eobinson,  a  master  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  who  had 

been  a  fellow  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  He,  more  than 
any  other^  is  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  Independency  as  a  de* 
veioped  and  organized  system*  Harassed  by  the  prosecuting  officers 
of  the  law,  the  church  at  Scrooby  determined  at  last  to  leave  home 
and  country  in  a  body,  and  to  make  for  themselTesan  abode  in  Hol- 
land. After  undergoing  much  peril  and  sufferiog— since  their  at- 
tempts to  embark  were  baffled  by  the  agents  of  the  government — 
they  succeeded,  in  1608,  in  reaching  Amsterdam.  Dissensions 
among  the  Independents  there,  many  of  whom  were  more  radical 
and  leas  wise  than  Robinson,  determined  him  and  his  flock»  in  1609, 
^^      to  make  another  change.  They  removed  to  Leyden,  where 

Brewster  became  a  printer  and  teacher,  and  where  the  con- 
gregation  of  English  rustics  engaged  in  occupations  to  which  they 
had  never  been  accustomed,  but  which  yielded  them  a  hard-earned 
livelihood.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  of  intellect  as 
weU  as  rare  virtues  of  character,  a  learned  theologian,  and  an  acv 
complished  writer*  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  that  he  was  chosea 
by  the  university  to  contend  in  debate  with  Episcopius,  the  able 
champion  of  Arminianism.  More  and  more  his  mind  liad  become 
hberaHzed.  Without  changing  his  fundamental  position,  he  aban- 
doned certain  notions  that  he  had  previously  held  in  common  with 
his  brethren — for  example,  that  the  chiuTh-edifieeB  which  had  been 
used  by  Roman  Catholics  Bhonld  be  abandoned  and  demolished 
He  acknowledged  the  parish  churches  in  England  to  be  true 
churches,  althougli  sadly  defective  in  discipline  ;  did  not  think  it 
wrong  occasionally  to  hear  their  rectors,  and  with  his  people  did 
not  refuse  to  admit  to  communion  with  his  chiirch  Dutch  Chris- 
tians of  approved  piety.  He  discerned  and  pointed  out  the  fntihty 
of  coercion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  duty  and  advantages  of 
toleration-  After  about  ten  years,  he  and  his  congregation,  which 
was  to  keep  up  its  character  as  a  pilgrim  church,  concluded  that  Hoi* 
land  was  not  the  place  where  they  should  remain  and  bring  up  their 
children.  They  were  an  isolated  community,  with  the  prospect  be- 
fore them  of  dissolution  rather  than  of  growth.     They  oould  Dol 
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go  back  to  England  without  either  forsaking  tbmr  principleB  or  be- 
ing struck  down  as  rebels  against  the  enating  order  of  Church  and 
Sttite.  It  was  re  solved  that  a  part  of  the  church  should  depart  for 
America  and  begin  a  settlement j  where  thej  were  to  be  Joined  by 
Robinson  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren  as  soon  as  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  removal  could  be  overcome.  In  accordaoce  witli 
an  arrangement  made  with  certiiin  English  merchauta,  who  ex- 
pected to  get  the  lion's  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  t!io 
pilgrims  at  last,  after  multiplied  dangers  and  delays,  landed  on  the 
Reuvemcnt  at  ^^^  England  cotist  On  December  20,  1620.  Before 
pijTOoath.  landing  they  framed  a  compact  of  civil  government  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The  country  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session lay  within  the  domains  of  the  Plymouth  Comprmy,  which 
divided  with  the  Virginia  Company,  by  royal  grantj  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  regions  westward  as  fiir  as  the  Pacific.  The  lauds, 
however,  were  purchased  by  the  Pilgrims — as  was  true  of  the  New 
England  Puritans  generally — of  the  Indians,  for  what,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  a  fair  equivalent.  The  first  winter  passed  by 
the  heroic  and  patient  band  of  Christians  who  built  their  log-houses 
on  the  bleak  coast  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  iiardship.  No 
man  whose  heart  is  not  of  stone  can  read,  without  deep  emotion, 
the  simple  record  of  one  of  their  number^  the  historian  Bradford. 
They  comprised  only  one  hundred  and  ten  persona  Before  the 
spring  came,  they  had  buried  under  the  snow  one-half  of  the  Uttle 
company.  At  one  time  only  six  or  seven  were  strong  enough  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  this 
small  number  of  untiring  helpers  of  their  brethren  were  Brewster, 
their  ruling  elder,  who  acted  as  teacher,  and  Miles  Standish,  their 
militaij  leader.  The  Plymouth  Colony  grew  slowly.  It  never  be- 
came  strong  in  numbers.  But  the  **  Old  Colony,''  as  it  came  to  be 
called  in  after-times,  made  up  for  its  comparative  weakness  from  a 
material  point  of  view,  by  the  moral  influence  which  flowed  from 
its  example  of  Christian  courage  and  excellence,  and  thi'ough  its 
greater  charity  in  respect  to  religious  differences.  The  Pilgrims 
did  not  forget  the  parting  counsels  of  Kobinson,  Just  as  they  were 
Robiii«on*B  about  to  flail  from  Del! tshaven.  He  took  occasion  '*  to 
oounseiB.  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
which  had  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  could  go  no  further 
than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation,  Luther  and  Calvin/' 
He  exhorted  them  '*  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth ''  should 

I  be  made  known  from  God*s  written  Word.  It  was  not  possible,  he 
added  **that  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 


thick  AiiiichriBtian  darkness,  and  that  full  perfection  of  knowledge 
Bbould  break  forth  at  once/' 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Plymouth  settlement,  Puritans 
in  England  began  to  give  up  the  hope  of  relief  from  persecution 
The  Pari  ma  ^^^  non-conformitj  and  for  efforts  to  reform  the  estab- 
«ai4fr»ti<«u  Hghed  ecclesiastical  system.  Laud  was  coming  into 
power  as  the  principal  adviser  of  Charles  L  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  as  the  vigilant  and  uuspiiring  oppressor  of  dissenters  from 
his  Bjatera,  These  circumstances  led  to  the  great  Piuitan  emi- 
gration to  MassacbuaettB*  Li  1628  **The  Company  of  Massachu- 
setts  Bay  "  purchased  from  *'  the  Council  for  New  England  **  the 
lands  between  tjie  Merrimac  and  the  Charles  Rivers.  The  next 
year,  the  company  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  L  They  sent 
out  a  party  of  colonists  under  John  Endicott,  who  settled  at 
Salem.  In  16^0  the  company  took  the  bold  step  of  transferring 
themselves  and  their  charter,  and  thus  the  government  of  the  set^ 
tlementa  to  be  estabiished  under  it,  to  New  England.  In  that 
year,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  Puritan  emigrants,  in  thirteen  vessels, 
with  John  Winthrop,  the  governor,  came  over,  and  set- 
chuBetu  Col-  tied  Chariest  own,  BoBton,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Massachusetts  settlers  were  dissatisfied 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  **  dear  mother  church/ 
as  they  did  not  cease  to  cjdl  it.  The  ministers  who  accompanied 
them,  or  joined  their  colony  later,  such  as  Higginson,  Cotton, 
Hooker,  were  ordained  clergymen,  and  a  number  of  them  cler- 
gymen honored  and  well  known  in  the  Anglican  Established 
Church.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Massachusetts  settlers  find 
themselves  ou  the  shores  of  New  England,  and  free  from  restraint^ 
than  they  proceeded  to  organize  a  chui*ch  system  in  no  essential  par- 
ticulars at  variance  with  that  of  their  neighbors  at  Plymouth^  a^id 
of  Independents  generally.  Robinson  had  tokl  the  Pilgrims: 
**  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  conformable  ministers 
and  you,  when  they  come  to  the  practice  of  the  ordinances  out  of 
the  kingdom  "  of  England.  The  local  church  was  to  be  composed 
of  those  only  who  gave  credible  evidence  of  regeneration.  It  electa^J 
its  own  officers — a  teacher  to  inculcate  doctrine,  a  pastor  to  exhoj^H 
and  to  console,  and  a  ruling  lay  elder.  These  together  were  the 
inner  presbytery  of  the  church,  having  a  concurrent  authority 
with  the  body  of  its  members  ;  but  all  important  acts  required  thie 
votes  of  a  major  part  of  the  communicants,  who  were  united  to- 
gether by  a  covenant.  At  the  very  outset,  at  Salem,  the  mims- 
ters,   who  were  in  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  were  fini 
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elected  by  a  cljorclj,  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  covenant,  to  be 
itft  tiiinisters,  one  of  thera  to  serve  as  tlie  **  pastor,"  the  other  as  the 
'•  teacher."  Ordination  followed  upnn  the  election  of  mioisters,  since 
they  were  regarded,  not  an  an  order  bot  eimply  as  officers  of  the 
local  churcL  Their  functions  were  confined  by  its  limits,  and  by 
the  period  in  whieli  tliey  held  their  offices,  Tbey  might  not  even 
officiate  in  any  other  church  svithout  its  consent  and  invitation. 
lifloreover,  the  liturgy  and  all  written  prayers  were  discarded.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustratioDs  of  the  rapid  movements 
that  took  place  in  that  age  of  change.  Cotton,  the  minister  of 
B<.)9ton,  in  1635  wrote  to  his  former  congregation  in  England 
that  if  he  were  with  them  he  sbould  no  more  dare  to  **  joyoe  in 
Book-prayers,"  Some  of  the  Fm-itan  ministers  in  England  wrote 
over  to  the  ministers  of  New  England,  complaining  of  these  alter- 
ations of  opinion  and  practice.  In  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  after- 
wards in  the  New  Haven  Colony,  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
The  poutusai  ^^  givcn  to  church  members  exclusively.  Tlie  founders 
«y«um.  ^f  New  England   did  not   adopt   the  modem   doctrina 

of  universal  suflTmge,  Rousseau  had  not  written  *'  The  Social  Con^ 
tract/'  nor  Locke  his  treatises  on  civil  government.  The  Puritaua 
were  led  to  emigrate,  preemiQently,  by  rehgious  motives.  They 
wished  to  lodge  political  power  in  the  hands  of  good  men. 
Hence  the  restriction  just  mentioned  was  established  in  the  civil 
polity  of  these  two  colonies,  which  thus  became,  in  a  sense,  theo* 
cratic  communities.  The  civH  authorities,  the  governor  and  as- 
sistants, and  the  house  of  deputies  when  it  was  instituted,  wer© 
composed  of  members  of  the  churches.  This  constitution  was  not 
adopted  on  the  ground  of  a  theory  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  government  belongs  of  right  to  the  Church  exclusively.  This 
theory  Davenport  disavowed.  He  distinguished  between  what 
might  be  best  in  "  a  commonwealth  yet  to  be  settled,"  and  one 
*'  already  settled.'*  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
system  did  not  lie  in  the  requirement  of  membership  in  the  church 
as  a  qualification  for  enjoying  political  privileges ;  for  the  same 
requirement  existed  in  England.  It  lay,  rather,  in  the  limiting 
of  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  church  to  such  as  were 
judged  to  be  regenerate.  In  the  polity  of  Connecticut,  the  first 
colony  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  Stale  at  present  bearing 
that  name,  the  sulfrage  was  not  limited  to  church  members,  but 
the  interests  of  religion  in  the  accepted  form  were  sedulously 
guarded  in  its  constitution.  At  the  outset,  in  the  New  Haven 
Colony,  the  laws  of  Moses,  ''being  neither  typical,  nor  ceremonial, 
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nor  having  any  reference  to  Canaan/*  were  provisionally  adopted 
as  the  civil  code,  ''till  they  be  branched  into  particuliirs.*'  One 
consequence  was  that  the  English  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture 
were  avoided.  Another  result  was  that  the  number  of  capital  of- 
fences, which,  at  that  time,  in  England  was  thirty-one,  ami,  accord- 
ing to  Mackiutosli,  came  to  be,  in  1811),  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  was  at  once  reduced  to  twelve,  In  all  the  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  it  was  made  the  right  and  duty  of  the  government 
to  ioterfere  for  the  remedy  of  grave  abuses  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  churches^  and  for  the  repression  of  heresy  and 
schism.  The  Puritan  founders  were  not,  and  never  pretended  to  be^ 
the  advocates  of  universal  toleration.  They  came  into  the  wilder- 
ness because  they  saw  no  prospect  that  England  w^ould  conform  its 
ecclesiastical  system  to  their  view  of  the  true  principles  of  Protest- 
antism and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sciiptures,  and  they  were  bent  on 
framing  institutions  corresponding  to  this  view.  At  that  time  no 
political  community  existed  in  which  religious  liberty  wag  recog- 
nized, and  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Puritans  to  frame  one* 
While  the  local  cliurcli  was  held  to  be  a  distinct  eccleaiastiGal 
body,  a  relation  of  fellowsliip  in  religious  activities  and  functions 
xhflOoogffg,,  between  the  several  churches  in  a  community  wai 
tjotia]  syfttem.  ^Jeemed  obligatorj^  and  was  formulated  by  a  synod  rep* 
resenting  Oie  churches  of  the  four  confederate  colonies,  which  met 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1648  made  the  **  Cambridge  platform.** 
The  danger  at  that  time  was  from  attempts  to  establish  Presbyte- 
rianism  in  England  and  its  dependencies.  There  was  a  faction  in 
New  England  in  sympathy  with  these  attempts.  The  Cambridge 
synod  substituted  for  the  authoritative  church  assemblies  which 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  councils  which  are  only  em- 
powered  to  give  advice  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to  recommend  to 
the  churches  a  renunciation  of  fellowship  with  any  one  of  them 
that  is  chargeable  with  grave  error  or  misconduct,  and  is  ineorri* 
gible  by  fraternal  expostulation.  The  union  between  the  Connecti- 
cut and  the  New  Haven  Colonies  was  consummated  in  166o.  In 
1708  a  BjTiod  of  the  "  elders  and  messengers  "of  the  churchea  ol 
the  united  community  was  held  at  Saybrook.  There  a  form  of 
Congregationalism,  midway  between  the  system  of  the  Cambridge 
platform  and  Presbyterianism,  was  constituted,  and  was  approved 
by  the  government,  under  whose  aut^pices  the  synod  bad  been 
aaaembled.  Consociations,  or  permanent  councils,  composed  of 
ministers  and  delegates,  were  created  within  each  of  the  diatiieti 
into  which  the  colony  was  divided*     But  as  to  the  amount  of  m^ 
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tliority  possessed  by  these  local  bodies,  there  waa  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  held  that  their  decisions  were  final,  and  otheiu 
that  they  were  only  advisor)^  The  consoeiational  system  waa  grad- 
ually weakened  in  procesa  of  time,  and  the  tendency  since  the  he- 
ginning  of  this  century  has  been  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
the  Congregational  chnrchea  of  Connecticut  to  assimilate  itself  to 
that  set  forth  in  the  Cambridge  platform. 

The  asaembllng  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1640,  stopped  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  Puritan  colonics.  At  that  time,  or  ten 
ctuir*cter  uf  y^ars  after  the  migration  of  Winthrop  and  his  company, 
th«miEiistem  jj^q^b  than  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  had  planted 
themselves  in  New  England,  Among  them  were  about  eighty 
ministers,  not  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were  graduates  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford,  Among  them  were  divines  of  conspicuous 
ability,  like  John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker,  who  had  achieved, 
or  were  capable  of  achieving,  celebrity  in  their  native  country. 
When  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  about  to  be  convened,  a 
number  of  tho  Kew  England  ministers  were  urgently  solicited  to 
return  to  England,  and  to  take  part  in  reconstituting  the  English 
Church-  They  preferred,  however,  to  prosecute  the  work  which 
they  had  so  auspiciously  commenced  in  America. 

Kext  to  rehgion,  educa.tion  was  valued  by  the  Puritan  settlers 
of  New  England,  As  early  as  1636,  in  the  midst  of  their  struggles 
Edncfction  in  with  penury,  they  established  the  college  at  Cambridge 
vtm  Eaffi&nd.  ^  which  WES  afterwards  attached  tlie  name  of  Harvard, 
Grammar  schools,  aided  by  the  public,  were  soon  founded,  and  in 
1642  and  1643  common  schools  were  begun  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticui  Efforts  to  evangelize  the  Indians  were  earnestly 
made,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  success.  The  man 
most  venerated  in  connection  with  such  efforts  is  John 
Ehot  (1604r-1690),  who  was  a  minister  in  Eoxbnry,  but 
devoted  his  energies  largely  to  the  conversion  and  religious  train- 
ing of  the nativies.  Settlements  of  "praying  Indians  **  were  formed 
at  Natick  and  in  other  places.  Twenty-four  of  his  converts  became 
preachers  to  the  native  tribes.  H©  was  not  less  noted  for  his 
kindness  and  profuse  liberality  than  for  his  evangelical  zeal.  The 
principal  montmaent  of  his  labors  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Indian  language* 

The  New  England  Puritans  in  their  ecclesiastical  customs  made 
Parity  wQi^  ^  protest,  in  the  moat  emphatic  and  practical  forms, 
■^^*  against  BacerdotaUsm  in  the  Church.     Marriage,  in  the 

earlier  days,  was  solemnized  by  the  civil  magistrate  without  the  pm*- 
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ticipatlon  of  a  clergyman^  The  dead  were  buried  in  unconsecFated 
ground,  and  without  prayer  or  any  other  reUgious  rite.  Whatever 
was  thought  to  savor  of  **  wiO- worship/'  or  was  couaidered  a 
human  invention,  having  no  sanction  in  the  Bible»  was  discarded* 
The  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Christian  year  which  could  not  plead 
an  express  warrant  of  Scripture  were  abolished.  Days  of  fasting 
or  of  thanksgiving  were  specially  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  magistrates.  The  custom  was  established  of  appointing  by 
public  proclamation  an  annual  autumn  festival  of  thanksgiving, 
and  a  f astray  in  the  spring.  Inatrumental  music  was  not  alloweil 
in  the  '*  meeting-houses,"  as  the  places  of  public  worship  were 
termed,  nor  anywhere  in  religious  services.  Even  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  was  not  permitted  in  public  worship,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  exposition.  The  Lord's  Day  was  strictly  kept 
aa  a  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Puritan  view  that  its  observance 
was  enjoined  in  the  decalogue.  The  Sabbath  extended  from  the 
sunset  of  Saturday  to  the  sunset  of  Sunday,  according  to  the  Jewish 
method  of  reckoning  days.  As  among  Calvinists  generally,  and 
the  Puritans  especially,  the  Old  Testament  was  studied  with  an 
absorbing  interest  and  reverence.  There  was  not  generally  a  clear 
or  consistent  view  of  Hevelation  as  a  gradually  developing  system, 
the  higher  and  final  stage  of  which  is  the  gospel 

The  early  penal  codes  of  New  England  have  often  been  de- 
nounced as  remarkably  severe  for  that  age.  This  is  an  erroneous 
impression,  as  ajiyone  may  see  who  will  look  at  the  con- 
temporaneous English  lawSp  which  in  the  long  list  of 
capital  offences  included  larceny  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence, 
and  punished  various  minor  transgressions  with  branding*  The 
false  impression  respecting  the  exceptional  harshness  of  the  Pu- 
ritan codes  has  been  derived  partly  from  the  apocr}7}hal  *•  Blue 
JJawB,*'  which  were  published  in  1781,  in  a  *'  History  of  Connecti- 
cut,'* an  odd  medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  which  Samuel  Peters* 
a  mendacious  refugee  from  that  colony,  was  the  author.  These 
fictitious  statutes,  the  invention  of  Peters,  have  been  quoted  aa 
genuine  by  not  a  few  respectable  writers,  even  in  recent  time&  It 
is  only  just  to  remark  that  the  laws  in  New  England  did  not  ex- 
ceed in  rigor  the  statutes  in  force  in  other  American  colonies.  In 
Maryland,  an  assembly,  composed  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants^ in  1649  passed  a  law  against  blasphemy,  a  crime  whicb 
included  the  denial  of  ^e  doctrine  of  the  trinity  or  the  use  of  auj 
reproachful  words  respecting  it  For  the  second  offence,  the 
penalty  was  branding  on  the  forehead,  and,  for  the  third  offeno^ 
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death  and  the  confiscation  of  gootls.  In  New  York^  under  the 
government  of  the  Dntcb,  cases  flj*e  on  record  in  which  tortnre 
was  used  to  elicit  confeaaiona  No  other  code  in  those  days  was 
8o  severe  as  that  adopted  in  1610  and  1611  for  Virginia.  It  was 
ordained  that  one  guilty  of  blaspbemy  for  the  second  time  should 
"  have  a  bodkin  thrust  through  hia  tongue/'  Laws  requiring 
attendance  on  public  worship  existed  at  that  time  in  old  England  j 
as  well  as  in  Kew  England.  The  penalties  imposed  on  transgres-l 
Bors  of  like  enactments  were  more  severe  in  Virginia  than  in  the 
Puritan  colonies.  The  following  statements  are  from  the  pen  of 
Jefferson,  in  his  "  Kotea  on  Virginia  : "  *'The  first  settlers  [of  Vir- 
ginia] were  emigrants  from  England  of  the  English  Church,  just  at 
a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with  complete  victory  over  the 
religions  of  all  other  persuasiona  Possessed,  as  they  became,  of 
the  powers  of  making,  administering,  and  executing  the  laws,  thej 
showed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country  with  their  Presbyterian 
[ie,,  Congregationaliat]  brethren  who  had  emigrated  to  the  north- 
em  govern  men!  .  *  .  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  Assembly 
of  1659,  1662,  and  1693,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  ta 
have  their  children  baptized  ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  a^isem- 
bling  of  Quakers  ;  had  made  it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to 
bring  a  Quaker  into  the  State  ;  had  ordered  those  already  here, 
and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  until  they 
shoukl  abjure  the  country — provided  a  milder  penalty  for  the  firet 
and  second  return,  but  death  for  the  third.  If  no  capital  executions 
took  place  here,  as  [there]  did  in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  moderation  of  the  Church,  or  the  spirit  of  the  legislature, 
as  may  be  infeiTed  from  the  law  itself  ;  but  to  historical  circum- 
stances, which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us,"  The  foregoing 
Btatements  of  Jefferson  should  be  qualified  by  the  remat^k  that  the 
enforcement  of  uniformity  In  Virginia  varied  with  the  fluctuations 
of  party  in  England,  and  that  for  long  intervals  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance was  dormant 

The  alleged  iniolei'ancQ  of  the  Maasachusetts  Colony  has  given 
rise  to  much  sincere  regret^  and  to  no  small  amount  of  not  very  in- 
telligent declamation.  It  is  true  that  danger  to  the  State  has  been 
the  ordinary  pretext  for  the  exercise  of  coercion  against  religious 
dissent  But  the  distinction  between  a  colony  and  a  full-fledged 
commonwealth  ought  to  be  remembered.  Things  may  be  proper 
and  even  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  midway  between  a  fam- 
ily and  a  state,  which  are  needless,  as  well  as  unjust,  in  a  mature 
community.     A  spirit  of  exclusion  may  be  at  least  a  venial  ofilBnce, 
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if  not  a  necessit  J,  in  the  one,  which  would  be  a  grievous  wrong  in 
the  other.  Churches,  in  the  view  of  almost  all  Protestants  at  thai 
time,  were  national,  or  territoriah  The  Massachusetts  Golonista 
felt  at  liberty  to  organize  Church  and  State  to  suit  their  own  views. 
At  the  very  begining,  in  1629,  two  persons,  named  Browne,  pro* 
tested  againBt  the  form  given  to  the  church  at  Salem,  and  set  up  a 
separate  worship,  using  the  Prayer  Book,  Refusing  to  yield,  they 
were  shipped  back  to  England.  The  position  of  the  colonists  was 
surely  a  trying  one.  "  A  conventicle  of  a  score  of  persons  using 
the  liturgy  might  be  liai*mless ;  but  how  long  would  the  conven* 
tide  be  without  its  siu^liced  priest^  and  when  he  had  come,  how 
far  in  the  distance  would  be  a  bishop,  anned  with  the  powers  of 
the  High  Coin  mission  Court  ?  '* 

III  1631  Roger  WUliams  nrrived  in  Massachusetts.  He  was 
then  about  tliirty  years  of  age,  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and 
jtoiper  wiiu  li^fl  probably  taken  orders.  He  had  become,  neverthe- 
*""*^  leas,  an  Independent  of  an  advanced  t^-pe.     He  was  a 

man  of  marked  ability,  and  of  a  generous,  disinterested  spirit*  His 
rt'ligious  sincerity  no  one  who  knew  him  ever  had  reason  to  doubt 
It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  he  was  restless,  contentious,  and 
precipitate  in  Judgment  and  action.  The  fact  of  capital  importance 
in  considering  the  controversy  which  led  to  liis  expulsion  trom  the 
colony,  is  that  he  was  a  separatist  of  the  most  radical  school,  hol<^^ 
ing  a  position  quite  as  extreme  as  that  of  Barrowe,  and  of  Bobinao^^H 
in  his  earlier  daya  The  first  step  he  took  was  to  refuse  to  officia^^^ 
as  a  minister  in  Boston,  because  the  chinch  had  not  pubHcly  re- 
nounced fellowship  with  the  English  Church,  whicli  he  regarded 
AS  antichristian.  He  maintained  that  it  was  a  sin  to  heai*  the  par- 
ish ministers  in  England  preach,  since  it  implied  fellows^hip  with  a 
corrupt,  prelatical  (*hurch,  and  that  the  New  England  Christians 
were  bound  to  repent  for  not  wholly  breaking  off  communion  with 
it  while  they  were  in  England.  Next,  he  wrot.e  a  treatise  denying 
the  right  of  the  King  of  England  to  grant  the  patent  on  which  the 
government  of  the  colony  rested*  The  patent,  he  aflSrmed,  ought 
to  be  sent  bacL  Another  opinion  which  he  proclaimed  was  that 
the  cross  ought  not  to  bo  allowed  in  the  royai  ensign  ;  and  £ndi- 
cott,  at  Salem,  where  WiUiaras  had  been  chosen  as  teacher  of  the 
church,  was  persuaded  to  cut  it  out  of  the  colors.  With  the  mo- 
tives of  this  act  many  felt  a  sympathy,  who  nevertheless  looked  on  it 
iia  m  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  and  dangerous*  Williama 
moreover,  clenied  the  mora!  lawfukiesa  of  administering  an  oath 
to  the  non-freemen  of  the  colony  who  did  not  profess  to  be  con 
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verted.  He  added  to  tliia  declaration  the  general  doctrine  that  a 
govenimeiit  has  bo  right  to  puDiah  violationa  of  the  fii^t  table  of  the 
law — under  which  were  iBcluded  perjury  and  blaaphemy  aa  well  as 
Sabbath -breaking — except  where  civil  disturbances  result  from  such 
practices.  The  sincerity  and  eloquence  of  the  young  preacher  won 
for  him  disciples,  especially  in  Salem,  where  a  majority  of  the 
church  were  ready  to  follow  him.  The  leaders  of  the  colony  be- 
lieved that  the  entire  social  fabric  whicli  they  had  begun  to  erect 
was  in  danger  of  being  overturned  by  internal  dissension,  and  by 
the  intei-ference  which  the  principles  and  measures  urged  by  Will- 
iams would  inevitably  provoke  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in 
England.  They  were  suspicious  of  the  colony,  and  needed  only  a 
plausible  pretext  for  taking  away  the  aelf-goyemment  which  it  had 
quietly  assumed  on  the  foundation  of  its  charter  as  a  trading  cor- 
poration.  Hence  the  colonists  exercised  the  prinlege,  which  in 
common  with  the  other  colonial  communities  they  exercised  on  other 
occasions,  of  requiring  him  to  depart.  He  w^as  not  even  a  freeman 
of  the  colony,  not  having  taken  the  oath  which  admitted  him  to  its 
franchise.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  sending  him  back  to 
England,  he  fled,  journeyed  through  the  forests,  and  founded  a 
settlement  which,  in  token  of  gratitude,  he  named  Providence. 
Gronnaaof  tin  'Th^  main  grounds  of  his  banishment,  as  he  himself 
b«mi»bincrit.  gtates,  were  his  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  separa- 
tion and  his  denunciation  of  the  patent.  The  statements  of  his 
adversaries,  which  do  not  differ  eHseutially  from  his  own  testimony, 
make  it  plain  that  the  reasons  for  bis  expidsion  were,  fii*st,  his  at- 
tack on  the  paten tj  and  secondly,  his  condemnation  of  the  oath,  as 
implying  Christian  fellowship  with  the  unregenerate.  The  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  English  Government  had  suggested  to  the 
niagistrates  the  need  of  demanding  an  assiu'ance  of  loyalty  from  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  community.  The  theory  relative  to  the 
restricted  function  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  was  a  subordinate  motive  in  the  banishment  of  Williams, 
and  it  has  no  prominence  in  his  own  accotint  of  the  matter.  In  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  the  situation  of  the  colony,  his  presence  was  felt 
to  involve  great  peril,  in  view,  especially,  of  his  '*  turbulent  "  oppo- 
sition to  the  patent  and  to  the  oath,  Williams  would  be  styled,  in 
modem  parlance,  a  doctrinaii'e  in  politics^  His  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  would  not  of  itself  have  produced  his  expulsion  ; 
yet  to  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine  as  it  ripened  in  his  mind  to 
a  definite  form,  and  to  the  realization  of  it  in  a  new  political  com- 
munity, whert  not  toleration  but  full  religious  liberty  was  inoor- 
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porated  in  the  ftmdamental  law,  he  owes  his  dietitiction  in  hisiorj. 
ii^]^i„  His  fiubsequent  career  evinced  both  the  magnapimHy 
**''^'  and  beaevoleoce  of  his  heart  and  the  restless  a€tin^ 

tmd  controTeraial  habit  of  his  intellect.  At  Proyidence,  in  1639»  m 
Jajman  named  Holliman  baptized  him  by  immersion,  and  then 
Williams  in  turn  baptized  Holliman,  and  ''some  ten  more.**  This 
wus  not  a  strange  step^  for  Hoger  Williams  had  been  anticipated 
in  his  favorite  tenet  of  **  soul-libert j  "  by  the  Baptists,  who  ware 
pioneers  in  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  religions  freedom.  But 
be  soon  withdrew  from  the  Baptists.  He  stood  aloof,  in  the  closing 
}  ears  of  his  hfe,  from  all  church  fellowship.  He  discarded  the 
rite  of  baptism  altogether,  and  waited  for  a  revived  spiritual  apos- 
lolale.  Like  his  friend  Vane,  and  others  of  like  temperament,  he 
became  one  of  the  "Seekers"  who  lrx>ked  for  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  He  had  separated  from  the  Massachusetts  churches 
for  recognizing  in  any  way  the  parish  churches  of  England  ;  he 
had  separated  from  his  own  church  at  Salem  for  not  renouncing 
communion  witli  the  other  Massachusetts  cliurches  ;  and  at  last  he 
sundered  fellowship  with  tlie  Baptist  church  of  his  own  formation 
and  from  all  other  organized  Christian  bodiea  Yet  through  ftU 
these  differences  he  carried  an  unruffled  sweetness  of  temper, 
wrote  and  discussed  in  a  truly  Christian  epirit,  and  by  his  genius^ 
his  serricea  even  to  the  colonies  who  cast  him  out,  whom  ho  be- 
friended at  the  risk  of  his  hfe,  and  by  what  he  did  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  he  is  entitled  to  the  noble  place  which  he  holds  in  Ameri- 
can histoi^'. 

In  the  ferment  of  the  times,  when  England  was  on  the  verge  of 
an  ecclesiastical  and  political  revolution,  it  was  natural  that  persons 
deeply  interested  in  new  ideas  in  religion  should  set  sail 
for  the  Puritan  colony,  A  far  more  serious  disturbance 
than  was  produced  by  the  crusade  of  Roger  Williams  against  the 
royal  ensign  and  the  patent,  resulted  from  the  arrival  in  Bostoni  in 
1G34,  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson*  She  was  a  woman  of  superior 
talents,  who  had  been  an  admirbg  parishioner  of  Cotton  Ln  Eng- 
land, After  establishing  herself  in  Boston,  she  held,  twice  in  the 
week,  meetings  of  women  in  her  own  house  for  the  discussion  of 
the  sermons  which  they  heard  in  the  church.  Soon  the  whole 
community  was  alive  with  excitement  on  account  of  her  novel  opin* 
ions  and  her  free  comments  on  the  teaching  of  the  clergy.  She 
had  indicated  what  her  views  were  to  fellow-passengers  on  the  voj^ 
age  from  Engknd,  and  now  brought  them  out  more  distinctly. 
She  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  personally  united  with  the  soul  of 
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eveiy  true  Christian  in  such  a  way  that  his  holiness  is  identified 
with  the  holinesa  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  justification  is  not  proved 
by  sanctification,  but  rather  is  the  acceptance  of  the  heUever  as- 
sured by  a  more  immediate  testimony  or  inward  revelation.  She 
accused  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Cotton  and  her 
brother-in-law,  Wheelwright,  of  preaching  a  "covenant  of  works'* 
instead  of  the  **  covenant  of  grace,**  or,  in  a  word,  of  being  legal- 
ists. Her  doctrine  was  denounced  as  Antinomiaii,  but  it  was  not 
charged  that  immoral  consequences  had  been  drawn  fram  it  by 
herself  or  her  followers*  In  accord  with  the  mystical  and  subjec- 
tive drift  of  her  tlieologj*,  she  embraced  the  opinion  that  the  resur- 
rection is  not  of  the  body,  but  is  the  rising  of  the  soul  to  a  new 
spiritual  Ufe,  through  its  union  to  Christ,  and  thnt  it  takes  place, 
therefore,  at  conversion  Vane,  the  young  governor,  and  some 
other  persons  of  influence,  were  in  8}inpathy  with  her,  and  Cotton 
himself,  the  teacher  of  the  Boston  church,  at  first  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  her  tenets.  So  high  did  the  excitement  run  that  Wheel- 
uTight  preached  a  vehement  sermon  on  her  aide,  which  was  judged 
by  the  other  party  and  by  the  magistrates  to  be  seditious  in  its 
character,  and  even  to  threaten  violence.  But  her  adversaries  were 
much  too  strong  for  her  supporters,  who  were  mostly  confined  to 
Boston,  and  she  was  banbhed.  Previously,  at  her  examination  by 
the  mimstera  in  the  church,  in  which  John  Davenport,  soon  to 
be  the  founder  of  New  Haven,  took  part,  she  partially  retracted 
her  expressions  in  regard  to  the  resurrection  ;  but  the  charge  of 
mendacity,  based,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  on  nothing  more  than 
a  pardonable  confusion  of  memory  on  her  part,  was  added  to  the 
accusations  of  heresy,  and  she  was  excommunicated.  Tlic  clergy 
saw  in  her  notions  a  revival  of  the  loose  ideas  ascribed  to  the 
Familists.  But  it  is  plain  that,  besides  the  sincere  belief  of  her 
clerical  judges  that  her  opinions  would  lead  to  immorality,  and  the 
ofifence  given  by  her  alleged  contempt  shown  to  the  magistrates,  her 
disesteem  of  the  ministers,  whom  she  was  accused  of  denouncing 
as  "  nobodies/'  had  much  to  do  with  her  condemnation.  She  went 
at  first  to  Rhode  Island,  where  it  is  stated  that  she  affirmed  the 
unlawfulness  of  a  civil  magistracy.  From  there  she  went  into  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch,  where,  in  1643,  she,  with  her  whole  family, 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians.  In  ^Massachusetts  the  victory  of 
the  conservatives  was  complete.  Yane  was  superseded  by  Win- 
throp  as  governor,  and  returned  to  England.  The  anarchy  which 
they  feared  from  attacks  upon  the  clergy  and  their  teaching  by  the 
clever  woman  who  hud  secured  the  support  of  a  majox'ity  of  the 
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Boston  chorcli,  waa  escaped.    It  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  in 

tbe  heat  of  the  conflict  Bome  of  her  aEIes  had  actually  threatened 
an  appeal  to  the  king  against  the  local  authorities,  which  would 
have  been  a  blow  at  the  independence,  if  not  tbe  existence,  of  the 
infant  commonwealth. 

The  trouble  with  the  Quakers  is  a  third  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  conflict  of  the  MassacbusettJi  colony  with  dissenters  coming  from 
abroad.     The  grotesque  behavior  and  the  fanatical  ex* 
in  Mmnwcha-    travagances  of  many  of  the  eturly  disciples  of  Fox  had 
""  created  among  the  Puritans  an  impression  which  is  set 

forth  in  the  law  against  them  passed  by  the  General  Court  of 
MasaachusetU  in  1657,  wherein  they  are  described  as  the  *'  cursed 
sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  which  are  commonly 
called  Quakers,  who  take  npon  them  to  be  immediately  sent  of 
Qodf  and  infalliby  assisted  by  the  Spirit  to  speak  aud  WTite  blas- 
phemous opinions,  despising  government  and  the  order  of  God  in 
church  and  commonw^ealth,  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  reproaching 
and  reviling  magistrates  and  ministers,  seeking  to  turn  the  people 
from  the  faith,  and  gain  proselytes  to  their  pernicious  ways."  Be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Quakers,  the  notoriety  w^hich  they  had 
gained  by  their  disorderly  proceedings  elsewhere  filled  the  col- 
onists with  alarm.  The  commissioners  of  the  four  colonies  recom- 
mended the  general  courts  to  enact  the  laws  which  Massachusetts — 
the  colony  always  moat  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  sectaries,  and 
most  in  peril  from  the  precarious  character  of  its  government 
under  the  charter— proceeded  to  friune.  Tbe  dread  of  what  might 
follow  from  the  coming  of  **  Banters  and  Quakers,*'  whose  doings 
were  regarded  as  of  a  piece  with  those  of  the  wild,  anarchical 
Mtlnsterites  o(  Germany,  caused  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and 
prayer  to  be  hehb  The  statute  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  ban- 
ished Quakers  to  return  to  the  colony  was,  however,  much  opposed, 
and  passed  the  house  of  deputies  by  ouly  one  majority.  No  doubt 
it  was  thought  that  the  law  w  ould  inspire  sueh  terror  as  woidd 
prevent  anyone  from  exposing  himself  to  its  penalty.  The  law  was 
unjust  and  unwise^  although  it  is  unquestionably  the  legal  right 
of  a  civU  community  to  exclude  any  class  of  obnoxious  immigrants 
coming  into  its  territory.  A  law  of  the  same  tenor,  making  it  mi 
capital  offence  for  a  Quaker  to  come  back  for  tbe  third  time,  waal 
passed,  in  1660,  in  the  Episcopaliim  colony  of  Virginia.  There  the 
penalty  of  entertaining  a  Quaker  in  a  man's  house,  to  preach  or  to j 
teach,  w^as  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  In  New  Amsterdaia| 
[New  York],  at  about  the  same  time,  Quakers  were  imprison et^ 
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whipped,  and  baBisbed.  But  in  Massachuseits  they  insisted  on  re- 
turning the  second  and  the  third  time  ;  and,  it  is  lamentable  to  re- 
late, several  of  them  ifvere  hetnged.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  meas- 
ures BO  extreme  were  as  inefiectual  as  they  were  cruel,  and  they 
were  abandoned.  "  At  first/*  says  Palfrey,  **  after  the  discontinu- 
ance of  capital  puniehmeot^  the  antics  of  the  Quakers  became  more 
absurd  than  before.  Far  and  near,  they  disturbed  the  congrega- 
tions at  their  worship."  One  young  woman  walked  through  the 
town  of  Salem,  naked,  "  as  a  sign,"  and  another  entered,  stai-k 
naked,  the  meeting-house  at  Newbury,  "  as  a  sign  to  them  "—that 
is,  to  the  church  at  that  place.  Such  developments  of  half-insane 
enthusiasm  were  confined,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  the  earliest 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  has  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  aiul  morality. 

The  first  settlers  of  Virginia  were  Episcopalians,  with  no  taint 
of  disaffection  towards  the  Established  Church  of  England,  Among 
Tbecimreh  them  wcre  several  ministers  of  godly  lives.  One  of  the 
ip  viryjni*.  ^q|  emigrants,  and  the  first  to  hold  pubUc  worship  at 
Jamestown,  was  Bobert  Hunt,  described  as  a  **  religious  and  cour- 
ageous divine/'  The  company  which  came  over  with  him  was 
made  up  of  men  without  families,  and  had  in  it  forty-eight  gentle- 
men to  four  carpenters.  Its  character  was  such  that  the  clergyman 
had  a  hard  task  to  perform.  But,  at  the  outset,  he  read  pmyei-s 
and  preached  under  a  roof  of  canvas.  After  a  time  a  small  build- 
ing was  erected  for  common  worship.  We  read  that  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Lord  Delawai-e,  in  1610,  "  the  little  church  was  kept  neatly 
trimmed  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country."  Another  clergy- 
man who  was  honorably  diatinguishcii  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
Virginia  Colony  was  Alexander  Whitaker,  by  whom  Pocahontas 
was  baptized.  The  colonists  were  warned  by  the  patentees  to 
avoid  the  *'  novelties "  of  Puritanism.  In  1610  delegates  from 
the  eleven  plantations  met  in  an  assembly.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land  was  confirmed  as  the  established  church  of  the  colony*  All 
persons  were  required  by  law  to  attend  church  in  the  morniog  and 
afternoon.  There  was  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  college  at  Hen- 
rico»  and  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  Moch  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  project  in  England,  and  liberal  contributions 
were  made.  But  the  character  of  the  colony  was  weakened  by 
sending  over  large  numbers  of  outcasts  and  felons.  In  March, 
1622,  there  was  a  great  Indian  massacre,  Tliese  things  reduced 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  from  four  thousand  to  twenty-five 
hundred.    The  plans  for  the  educational  institutions  were  given  up. 
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In  1624  there  were  but  lour  resident  clergymen  in  the  colony,  only 
one  of  whom  was  bred  at  a  university*  The  administration  of  the 
lawfl  against  dissent  was  milder  than  the  laws  themselves.  Puri- 
tans found  their  way  into  the  couiitn%  At  the  begimxiBg  of  the  civil 
war  in  England,  there  were  members  of  the  council  who  favored 
nonconformity.  There  were  invitations  sent  by  some  to  Puritan 
ministers  in  Boston  to  come  into  the  colony.  But  the  governor, 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  was  hostile  to  nonconformists.  In  1643 
conformity  **  to  the  order  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land "  was  required  of  all  ministers.  The  governor  and  council 
were  to  take  care  that  **  all  nonconformists  upon  notice  to  them 
shall  be  comj^elled  to  depart  out  of  the  colony  with  all  convenience^** 
Some  of  the  pastors  of  the  IndependentB  were  fined,  otliers  were 
imprisoned.  Nearly  all  were  driven  away.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  treatment  of  Quakers  by  the  Virginia  govern- 
ment.  Baptists  were  stigmatized  as  *' schismatical  persons,  filled 
with  the  new-fangled  conceits  of  their  heretical  inventions.'*  All 
who  refused  to  carry  their  children  to  a  '*  lawful  minister  **  to  have 
them  baptized  were  to  **  be  amerced  two  thousand  j  junds  of  to* 
bacco/* 

In  New  England  there  was  a  division  of  the  people  into  towns, 
each  with  a  distinct  political  organization.  The  congregation  of 
the  town,  or  of  the  piu-ish  when  the  town  was  so  large 
"  uie  that  there  was  more  than  one  place  of  worship,  acted 
concurrently  with  the  church  in  the  choice  and  dis- 
miaaal  of  ministers.  It  was  the  congregation,  or  "  society,"  which 
held  the  property,  ami  paid  the  assessments  for  the  support  of 
religious  servicea  It  stood  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  patron  to 
the  church  or  the  body  of  communicants.  In  Virginia,  the  planters 
lived  by  themselves  on  their  largo  estates.  The  "vestry"  exer- 
cised the  function,  which  belonged  in  New  England  to  the  congre* 
gation  and  the  church. 

The  two  colonial  settlements  of  Rhode  Island  were  united  under 
the  charter  obtained  by  Roger  Williams  in  1643,  Rhode  Island  waa 
a  place  of  refuge  for  all  disaffected  or  banished  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  colonies.  The  disorders  that 
existed  there  were  not  greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  its 
polity.  The  inhospitable  reception  afforded  to  the  Baptists  in  Uas- 
sachusette  contributed  to  the  gi-owth  of  the  community  founded  by 
Williams,  where  they  became  numerous.  For  a  like  reaaon,  tha 
Society  of  Friends  grew  in  numbers  thera 
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The  MidtUe  Atlantic  coaBt»  between  Virginia  and  Connecticut^ 
vrtks  occupied  bj  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  brought  with 
them  to  Kew  Ketherland  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  the 
Reformed  Chureh  aa  it  existed  in  their  native  country. 
They  manifested  that  concern  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  edu- 
cation which  was  characteristic  of  the  count r}' men  of  William  the 
Silent.  Their  Calvinism  was  as  strict  as  was  the  creed  of  their  New 
England  bretliren  ;  but  they  were  somewhat  less  austere  in  their 
^ iew8  of  the  Christian  life,  and  from  the  situation  of  their  colony 
■  they  were  less  exposed  to  perils  which  were  adapted  to  provoke  an 
exclusive  or  intolerant  policy.  Refugees  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  like  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  were  permitted  to  reside 
within  their  bounds.  Yet  a  different  spirit  sometimes  prevailed. 
When  Stuyvesant  was  lord  director,  Lutherans  were  prohibited  by 
law  from  holding  worship  according  to  their  own  forms.  In  1656 
it  was  ordained  that  all  parish es  should  be  forbidden  to  hold  con- 
venticles  not  in  harmony  with  the  established  religion  as  set  forth 
by  the  SjTiod  of  Dort  Fines  were  imposed  on  every  preacher 
who  broke  this  law,  and  on  everyone  w^ho  should  attend  a  meet- 
ing thus  prohibited.  But  the  directors  of  the  company  at  d\m~ 
sterdam  rebuked  the  **  over-preciseness  "  ol  Stuyvesant,  and  hin- 
dered the  pursuance  of  this  narrow  course*  Among  other  reasons, 
it  was  perceived  that  such  intolerance  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  immigration.  Against  the  Quakers  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
hostility.  Aa  in  Massachusetts,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was 
observed  on  account  of  the  evils  which  it  was  feared  that  their 
coming  would  bring  upon  the  colony.  After  the  conquest  of  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  EDglish,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established 
by  law.     It  was  ordained  in   1693  that  all  the  inhabitants  should 

I  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  ministry'  and  for  the  building  of 
churches.  It  was  found  impracticable,  however,  to  carry  out 
strictly  or  uniformly  tins  requirement  In  1674  it  was  ordained 
that  **all  persons,  of  what  religion  soever,**  should  be  treated  alike, 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  serve  as  soldiers^  but  in  other  respecta 
they  stood  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  colonists.  The  relations 
between  the  Dutch  minislers  and  the  English  Episcopal  ministers 
were  often  of  a  fiiendly  and  fraternal  character. 

The  first  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  SLiryland,  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  under  James  I,  and  supported  his  despotic 
measures  of  government     He  joined  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  was  not  inclined  to  an  intolerant  treat- 
ment of  Protestanta     The  second  Lord  Baltimore,  under  whoee  di- 
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rectiou  Marylaod  was  settl©<l,  was  of  tlie  same  liberal  turn.  The 
coloDj  was  designed  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Boman  Caili- 
(.)lics,  but  a  great  paH  of  tlie  iirst  colonists  were  Prot^ 
estants,  and  it  wiu«*  stipulated  in  the  grant  ol  tbe  king  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Church  of  England  should  he  protected.  Both  from 
inclination  and  from  policy,  full  religious  liberty  was  established 
br  the  founders.  The  Puritan  element  in  the  colony  gradnallj  be- 
came strong,  and  allied  itself  with  Claiborne,  a  Virginian  who  had 
been  dispossessed,  by  the  Maryland  proprietary,  of  the  island  which 
he  had  held  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  sympathies  of  Baltimore  were 
natuially  rather  with  the  king  than  with  the  Parliament,  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  in  1652,  de- 
posed his  officers,  and  placed  the  government  of  the  proyijice  in 
the  hands  of  a  Puritan  counciL  The  Catholics  were  eren  dlsfran- 
chiaed.  These  troubles  ended  in  a  civil  war  in  1655,  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  woi-sted  ;  but  five  years  later  the  old  liberties  were 
restored.  At  the  Revohitiou  of  168S,  t!ie  failure  of  Baltimore  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  William  and  Mary  brought  on  a  revolt  and 
revolution  in  the  colony,  in  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  authority. 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  now  established,  and  civil  diBabilitiea 
were  imposed  on  the  Boman  Cfttholica* 

In  1681,  William  Penn,  in  consideration  of  a  debt  due  from  the 
government  of  Eugland  to  his  father,  an  admiral  in  the  British 
Navy,  received  from  Charles  IL  a  grant  of  the  territory 
called  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was  to  possess,  under  the 
king,  as  proprietor  and  ruler*  The  next  year  Philadelphia  was 
fouuded.  Penn*s  primary  motive  in  seeking  for  such  a  place  of  set* 
tlement  was  to  provide  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Christians  of  his 
own  faith.  He  allowed  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  west  of  the 
Delaware  to  retain  their  lands.  The  Swedes  had  settled  there  in 
1638,  and  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1055.  The  Swedish  settle* 
ments  had  been  formed  in  pursuance  of  a  purpose  of  Gustan 
Adolphus  to  plant  a  colony,  which  was  carried  out  tinder  the  an 
pices  of  Oxenstiem.  After  the  Dutch  conquest,  they  were  subject 
to  Holland  until  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  EngUsh, 
in  1664.  Penn  established  freedom  and  equality  of  rights  in  all 
matters  of  religion.  By  his  fair  treatment  of  the  Indiana  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  He  thus  was  enabled  to  att 
emigrants,  in  large  numbers,  from  various  religious  bodies  besid 
that  of  which  he  was  the  honored  leader. 

The  foundei-s  of  Maryland  deserve  credit  for  their  tolerant  tem- 
per.    In  that  period,  however,  for  an  English  colony  of  Roman 
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Catholica  to  exclude  or  persecute  ProtestantB  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Peon  was  a  siucere  advocate  of  religious  liberty  ;  but 
Ilia  colooizing^  enterprise  was  two  geoerationa  later  than  the  settle- 
ments in  New  Englaod  and  Virginia.  It  is  Rhode  Island  that  ia 
especiallj  distinguished  for  the  early  and  full  incorporation  of  relig- 
ious freedom  in  the  frtimework  of  citiI  polity.  But,  at  Bom©  time 
after  the  Eoglish  Revolution  of  1688,  a  law  in  Rhode  Island  was 
passed  forbidding  Roman  Catholics  to  vote, 

\Ye  return  to  New  England  to  notice  the  witchcraft  delusion,  a 
painful  chapter  of  history,  which  belongs  later  than  the  close  of  this 
The  wiujh-  P^^riod,  but  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  century.  At  that 
CTitdciu-  time  there  was  a  universal  belief  in  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft, which  everywhere  in  Christendom  was  punished  aa 
a  crime-  Magic,  as  the  word  imports — ^which  is  derived  from  the 
name  given  to  th«  Persian  priesthood — is  of  Oriental  birth.  It 
properly  signifies  th</  use  of  the  aid  of  supenmtural  beings,  or  of 
occult,  powerful  forces  in  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  foretelling  the 
future,  or  of  bringing  good  or  evil  on  living  beings,  men  or  ani- 
mals. Magic  and  necromancy  were  forbidden  in  the  Hebrew  laws, 
as  being  identified  with  the  idolatrous  beHefs  and  practices  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  unrest  and  infidelity  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
Roman  Empire  when  Christianity  appeared^  there  was  an  open  door 
for  credulity  and  superstition  to  enter.  The  East  and  the  West 
were  brought  togetheri  and  numerous  professional  magicians  and 
dealers  in  the  preternatural  were  roving  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
worldj  with  whom,  as  we  see  from  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  first  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  frequently  came  in  contact.  By  Christians  tho 
heathen  gods  were  considered  to  be  e\'il  demons.  The  increase  of 
the  popular  faith  in  diaboltcal  agency  of  all  sorts,  in  the  middle 
ages,  ia  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  that  period.  Yet,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  comparatively  little  per- 
secution based  on  allej^ed  compacts  with  Satan.  This  circumatance 
has  Ijeen  explained  by  the  persuasion  then  current  that  Satim  could 
be  instantly  driven  away  or  disarmed  by  talismans,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  holy  words.  But  after  t!ie  twelfth  century,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  century  that  followed  the  Reformation,  death  was  in- 
flicted in  numberless  instances  on  the  alleged  confederates  of  the 
evil  one*  It  is  supposed  that  prior  to  the  witchcraft  epidemic  in 
Massachusetts,  thirty  thousand  persons  had  been  put  to  death  in 
England  on  this  charge,  seventy^five  thousand  in  France,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  in  Germany. 

Before  1692  twelve  persona  had  been  executed  in  New  Eng* 
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land  on  this  charge  of  ^ritchcraft  In  the  summer  of  1692,  when 
the  trials  took  place  at  Salem  (now  Danvers  Centre),  nineteen  per- 
Bons  siiffere4  the  same  fate.  It  is  not  true  that  the  ministers  wef6 
the  prime  instigators  of  these  proceedings,  which  were  condudec) 
by  a  specisJ  court  constituted  for  the  purpose.  Increase  Mather 
and  his  son,  Cotton  I^iather,  were  prominent  ministers  who  belieted 
in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  wrote  on  the  subject ;  but  they  were 
not  active  in  promoting  the  trials.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  their  influence  was  rather  sedative  than  stimulating, 
in  this  brief  period  of  superstitious  excitement  Increase  Mather  s 
discovery  that  the  accusers,  rather  than  the  accused,  might  be  the 
real  victims  of  the  arts  of  Satan  did  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  pros- 
ecutions. There  had  been  a  strong  feeling  against  them,  and  there 
ensued  a  reaction  which  led  almost  all  the  prominent  actors  in  the 
tragic  drama  to  repent  most  sincerely  of  the  way  in  which  they  hod 
been  misted.  The  whole  cominunity  shared  in  this  feeling  of  shame 
and  contrition. 

Yet  the  persecution  of  the  witches  in  Massachusetts  was  not 
in  the  least  at  variance  with  the  convictions,  or  revolting  to  th« 
PrevmiBtiM  of  humftuity,  of  the  best  men  of  the  time  in  other  countriea 
**i*  hS^'"  "^^  same  opinion  was  still  cherished  that  lay  at  the  ba* 
sis  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  \ill.,  in  1484,  in  which 
he  complained  that  even  then  there  were  "  some  Sadducees  in  the 
Church,  who  threw  obstacles  as  far  as  they  dared  "  in  the  way  of 
the  punishment  of  witches  and  wizards,  and  which  inspired  Bishop 
JeweFs  sennon  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  dangerous  prevalence 
of  such  offences.  In  1681,  only  eleven  years  before  the  Salem 
tragedy,  Henry  More,  the  genial  Oxford  Platonist,  published,  with 
an  accompanying  letter,  Glanvil's  '*  Sadduceeism  Conquered.** 
More  praises  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  providing  a  practical  con- 
futation of  *'  Hobbians  aiid  Spinozians  and  the  rest  of  that  rabble  * 
who  disbelieve  in  angels  and  spirits,,  by  giving  **  ever  and  anon  such 
fresh  examples  of  apparitions  and  witchcrafts  as  may  rub  up  and 
awaken  their  benumbed  and  lethargic  minds  into  a  suspicion  at 
least  that  there  are  other  intelligent  beings  besides  these  that  are 
clad  in  heavy  eartla  or  clay."  So  strongly  moved  is  this  usually 
mild  writer  at  the  course  taken  by  the  wanton  and  arrogant  disbe- 
lievers in  witchcraft,  that  he  styles  them  contemptuously,  **  Tbe 
small  philosophic  Sir  Foplings  of  this  present  age,"  who  '*  are  as 
much  afraid  of  these  stories  [of  wizards  and  witches]  as  an  ape  is 
of  a  whip/' 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  tone  of  the  author  whom  the  pref^ 
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ace  judi  quoted  intToduces.  Glanvll  was  one  of  the  aarlieat  mem- 
bers elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  a  warm  cliatnpion  of 
the  experimental  pbUo&ophy.  His  **  Skepsia  Scientifica  "  is  a  yigor- 
0U9  attack  upon  the  Aj-istotelian  Bystem  and  upon  ita  founder,  and 
a  zealous  plea  for  the  Baconian  method.  In  philosophy  he  is 
•ounted  among  the  advanced  men  of  that  day.  Eot  he  trembled 
lor  religion  if  the  belief  in  'ft*itche3  and  apparitions  were  allowed 
to  be  assailed  with  impunity*  ** Those,"  he  says,  "that  dai^e  not 
bluntly  say  there  is  no  God,  content  themselves  (for  a  fair  step 
and  introduction)  to  deny  there  are  spirits  or  witches."  They 
comprise  '"  moat  of  the  looser  gentry,  and  the  small  pretenders  to 
philosophy  and  wit :  *'  **atlieism  is  begun  in  Sadducism/'  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  that  there  have  been  unlawful  confederacies 
with  evil  spirits,  **  by  virtue  of  which  the  hellish  accomplices  per- 
form things  above  their  natural  powers,**  Glan^il  appeals  to  all 
histories,  which  abound  in  the  exploits  of  the  instruments  of  dark- 
ness ;  to  thousands  of  eye-  and  ear-witnesses,  some  of  them  discern- 
ing and  grave,  and  having  no  interest  to  contrive  a  lie  ;  to  stand- 
ing public  records ;  to  the  lawa  of  many  nations ;  to  the  verdicts 
of  wise  and  honored  judges  ;  to  the  fact  that  thousands  in  England 
had  suffered  death  for  their  "  vile  compacts  with  apostate  spirits/' 
To  reject  this  belief,  supported  by  all  thia  varied  evidence,  is  "to 
make  laAvs  built  upon  chimeras,"  to  hold  that  wise  men  are  jugglers, 
that  the  giuvest  judges  are  murderers,  and  the  '*  sagest  persona, 
fools  or  designing  impostors."  After  the  theoretical  diaeussion 
upon  the  nature  of  spirits,  which  involves  the  metapliysica  of 
the  matter,  follow  the  proofs  from  Scripture,  extending  from  the 
record  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  down  to  the  account  of  the 
demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  An  elaborate  examination  of 
the  narrative  of  the  "Witch  of  En  dor  takea  into  view  the  different 
solutions  which  ignore  diabolic  agency  in  that  transaction.  These 
are  denounced  as  untenable  and  rationalistic  evasions  of  clear 
statements  of  Scripture.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume 
presents  a  copious  **  collection  of  Relations  '* — facta  going  to 
verify,  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute,  the  reality  of  witchcraft 

Qlanvil's  work  displays  the  views  which  had  long  been  current 
Richard  Baxter  published  narratives  of  witchcraft  which  he  had 
received  from  Cotton  Mather,  and  pronounced  that  man  **an  ob- 
durate Sadducee "  who  was  not  convinced  by  these  irresistible 
proofs.  In  his  later  work,  on  "The  Certainty  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,"  he  reiterated  the  same  judgment^  which  is  expressed  in 
other  places  in  his  wi^itings.     The  friend  of  Baxter,  Sir  Matthew 
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Halei  sent  witches  to  the  scafTold.  "  That  there  were  such  creat- 
ures as  witches,"  he  said  to  a  jury,  "he  made  no  doubt  at  nlL' 
lu  the  trial  in  which  he  spoke  thus,  so  liheral-ininded  a  vnm  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  physician  and  the  author  of  the  "  Religio 
Medici,"  expressed  to  the  coui*t  Km  opinion,  which  carried  great 
wei^lit,  that  the  prisoners  were  guilty.  That  prodigy  of  learning; 
Ralph  Cudworth,  one  of  the  foremost  of  English  philosophical 
theoloj^ans,  asserts  that  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  tliese  dark 
confederacies  between  men  and  devils  is  so  great,  both  from  Script- 
ure and  human  testimony,  that  disbelievers,  **in  this  present  age, 
can  hardly  escape  the  suspicion  of  having  some  Imnkering  towards 
atheism."  John  Wesley,  as  late  as  1768,  utters  liis  **  solemn  pro- 
test '*  against  conceding  to  enemies  of  the  Bible  the  unreaUty  of 
witchcraft.  "They  well  know/'  he  says,  ** whether  Christians 
know  it  or  not,  that  the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is  in  effect  giving 
up  the  Bible."  Nor,  even  at  so  late  a  time,  do  such  professions  of 
faith  come  from  the  clergy  exclusively.  Blackstone  puhliahed  his 
"Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England"  in  1765-09,  or  at  just 
about  the  date  when  Wesley  wrote  the  passage  quoted  above.  In 
this  work  Blackstone  asserts  that  "to  deny  the  possibility,  nay, 
actual  existence  of  witchcraft  and  sorcerj',  is  at  once  flatly  to  con* 
tradict  the  revealed  Word  of  God  in  various  passages  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament." 

In  New  England,  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeei 
century,  there  were  special  reasons  why  such  a  delusion  migh^ 
naturally  arise.  It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  Puritan  opinion 
of  that  day  for  Cotton  Mather  to  say  :  '*  The  devils  have  doubtless 
felt  a  more  than  ordinary  vexation  from  the  arrival  of  those  Chris- 
tians, with  their  sacred  exercises  of  Clu'istianity,  in  this  wilder- 
uess ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  heaven  has  permitted  them  still  to 
remain  in  the  wilderness,  for  our  vexation  as  well  as  their  own* 
The  scape-goat  was  sent  to  Azazel  in  the  desert.  Kegions  of  this 
kind  were  favorite  haunts  of  devOs.  The  arrival  of  the  Puritan 
emigrants  was  an  invasion  of  them  in  then-  own  abodes.  This  is 
certain,  that  the  idea  of  the  New  England  settlers  that  Satan  had 
a  special  hostility  to  their  entei*prise  was  sanctioned  by  English 
Puritan  divines  of  the  highest  repute.  The  gloomy  experience  of 
Indian  wai-s,  and  of  the  terror  engendered  by  them,  and  even  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  with  its  deep  solitudes  and  vast, 
unbroken  forests,  might  easily  aSect  the  imagination  of  the  colo- 
nists, in  whom  these  ideas  relative  to  Satan  were  deeply  planted. 

The  behef  in  witchcraft  gratiually  passed  away.     The  adTanqo 
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of  iuductive  science  accounted  by  natural  causes  for  occurrencea 
once  considered  preternatural,  and  excluded  diabolic  agency  from 
the  field  of  material  phenomena.  Witches  and  wizards,  with  their 
compacts  with  the  devil,  signed  in  blood,  the  midnight  convoca- 
tions, the  careering  through  the  air  on  broomsticks,  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  apparitions^  the  iiicubi  and  Huamhl,  have  been  banished 
to  the  realm  of  fable.  In  behalf  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  a  vast 
jLiTftj  of  authorities  can  be  adduced  from  the  records  of  the  post. 
l»\"hat  the  actual  pr5ofa  were  on  which  the  prevailing  opinion  rested 
is  another  question.  As  regards  a  certain  class  of  the  phenomena 
— strange  experiences  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  fraud — much  light  is  thrown  by  recent  studies  respecting 
hysteria^  hy a tero- epilepsy,  and  hypnotism.  Hallucination  enables 
us  to  solve  much  that  was  once  unaccountable.  As  regards  the 
prodigies  of  a  more  grotesque  ehiu'acter  and  miraculous  aspect,  the 
recorded  evidence  for  them,  when  it  is  sifted,  is  not  found  by  care- 
ful  students  to  be  of  much  strength.  Lecky  in  the  interesting 
chapter  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe," 
does  not  take  account  of  the  distinction  in  the  weight  of  evidence 
for  the  two  classea  of  phenomena,  relatively  eoAsidered. 


Atteb  tbe  downfall  of  the  EDglish  monarcliy  and  the  execution 
of  ChurleB  L^  the  Id  dependents,  of  whom  Cromwell  was  the  chief, 
attained  to  supreme  power  in  the  State*  He  was  more 
Knakud  in-  favorable  to  rehgious  liberty  than  most  of  liis  contem* 
poraries,  including  even  the  membei-s  of  his  own  sect 
'Vis  it  ingenuous/*  he  said,  "to  ask  for  liberty  and  not 
to  give  it?'*  Under  the  Commonwealth,  however^  Boman  Cath* 
olicB  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting  or  holding  o£Sceu 
The  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  forbidden.  But  whatever ' 
done  by  the  Protector  against  the  Episcopal  clergy,  as  Bishop 
Kennet  said,  %vas  more  on  account  of  their  being  HoyaliBts  than  bo* 
cause  they  were  Churchmen*  Presbyterianism  was  prevented  from 
being  fully  established,  A  commission  of  '■  Triers  "  was  constitut- 
ed for  the  examination  and  approval  of  can(HdateB  for  the  minis- 
try. There  were  Presbyterians  and  Biiptists  on  this  board,  although 
a  majority  were  Independents,  Even  Episcopalians  w^ere  admit- 
ted to  membership,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  against  the  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Another  commission  was  framed 
for  the  ejection  of  ministers  whose  lives  were  scandalous.  Under 
Cromwell,  religion  was  sustained  and  fostered  by  the  State  ;  the 


miniBtry  were  supported  by  titbes ;  but  onjy  to  this  extent  can  there 
be  said  to  have  been  an  establiabed  Church.  The  Protector  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  sui'er  one  Christiaii  to  tnimplQ  on  the 
heels  of  another,  or  to  revile  bun.  He  withstood  the  efforts  of 
Presbyterians  to  exercise  rule,  and  rebuked  Independents  when 
they  manifested  a  like  temper.  He  wrote  to  Mazarin,  the  prime  min- 
ister of  France,  that  he  had  shown,  and  desired  to  show,  all  the 
iDdulgeuce  to  CatholicB  that  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  such 
action  would  allow.  Sir  Henry  Vaoe  was  a  Republican,  and  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  dictatorship  of  Cromwell.  He  was  in  advance 
of  the  times  in  bis  advocacy  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  1656  he 
pubUsbed  his  *' Healing  Question,"  in  which  he  set  forth  his  ideas 
on  this  subject*  The  magistrate,  be  says,  **  is  to  be  a  minister  of 
terror  and  revenge  to  those  wlm  do  evil  in  matters  of  outward  prac- 
tice, converse,  and  deahogs  in  the  things  of  this  life  between  man 
and  man,"  but  hevond  this  he  has  no  right  to  go.  Sucb  views 
found  little  sympathy  in  any  party.  Episcopalians,  prohibited 
from  using  their  own  book  of  devotion  in  public  seorvices,  some- 
times broke  the  law  and  used  it  in  secret,  sometimes  held  their 
services  without  using  the  formularies,  and  in  some  cases  wrote 
prayers  on  the  basis  of  those  which  they  were  forbidden  to  repeat. 
Wiile  this  persecution  is  condenmed,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
closely  religious  differences  were  mingled  with  political  aims.  To 
be  a  "prelatist "  was  to  be  a  foe  to  the  government  and  to  be  anx- 
ious to  overtbi*ow  it  The  energy  of  the  Protector  gave  to  England 
a  commanding  influence  abroad.  **  She  was  the  head  of  the  Prot- 
estant interest  All  the  reformed  churches  scattered  over  Roman 
Cathohc  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  guardian*" 
The  Huguenots  of  Languedoc,  says  Macaulay,  were  rescued  from 
oppression  *'by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great  name.  The  pope 
himself  was  forced  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to  popish 
princes  ;  for  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in  vain  had  declared 
timt  unless  favor  were  shown  to  the  people  of  God,  the  English 
guns  should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo." 

The  Enghsb  people,  after  Cromwell's  deaths  were  weary  of  the 
control  of  the  army  and  yearned  for  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Presbyterians  had  never  been  satisfied  with 
Eniiiwjd  an-  the  Protector's  government  The  common  people 
*f«  *.  missed  their  familiar  festivals  and  sports,  and  disliked 
genendly  the  strictness  of  the  Puritan  rule.  In  the  bringing  back 
of  Charles  H,  the  Presbyterians  bore  a  prominent  pail.  But  too 
much  reliance  was  placed  on  fair  words,  and  no  formal  guarantees 
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were  exacted  of  the  good-natured,  but  immoral  piiDce,  Even  had 
he  been  more  disposed  than  he  was  to  a  moderate  and  liberal 
policy  in  matters  of  religion,  the  Anglican  reaction,  in  wbicb  a  long- 
emothered  passion  of  loyalty  was  mingled  with  deep  resentnaent 
against  the  party  at  whose  hands  Churchmen  had  suffered,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  caiTying  out  such  an  inclination.  The 
influence  of  the  able  minister^  Clarendon,  was  throwii  on  the  side 
of  arbitrary  and  intolerant  measures.  The  Savoy  Con- 
ference, in  1661,  between  twenty-one  Anglican  and  as 
many  Presbyteriao  divines,  served  only  to  bring  out  the  nni*elent- 
ing  antagonism  of  the  Epiacopal  party.  They  would  make  no  con- 
cessiona  An  opportunity  was  lost  for  a  comprehension  which 
wouhl  have  retained  in  the  EstabMshed  Church  a  great  number  of 
the  best  ministei's  in  England,  and  have  siived  it  from  tliaasteiis  and 
perils  in  fitore  for  it  The  leading  Presbyterians,  like  Baxter, 
would  have  been  content  with  a  moderate  Episcopacy,  after  Ussh- 
er'a  model,  in  which  the  suffragan  bishops  should  be  increased 
in  number,  and  each  of  them  preside  over  a  council  of  preebTtei*B» 
ThoAcriof  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  166*2,  requii-ed  all 
Uniformitj.  ministers  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination  and  make  a 
declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  were 
required,  moreover,  to  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  to  ab- 
jure the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  abjure,  also,  the 
doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king 
under  any  cLrcumstances  whatever.  For  declining  to  comply  with 
these  hard  tests,  two  thousand  gotUy  ministers  were  in  one  day 
ejected  from  their  livinga  When  a  like  measure  was  adopted  by 
the  Long  Parliament  against  the  Episcopal  clergy,  a  fifth  of  their 
income  had  been  given  them  as  a  provision  for  their  instant  neces- 
sities* In  their  case,  moreover,  a  civO  war  was  impending,  in 
which  they  stood  against  the  Parliament  The  ministers  cast  out 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  loyal  supporters  of  the  monarchy, 
without  whose  cordial  aid  Charles  II  would  probably  have  re- 
mained an  exile.  Tlie  vengeance  of  the  triumphant  faction  was 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  political  offenders.  Among  them  was  Vane^ 
whose  hfe  the  king  had  promised  to  spare.  Crowds  of  people  on 
the  house- tope  and  in  the  windows  greeted  liim  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold.  **  The  Lord  go  with  you,  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  appear  in  you  and  for  you/*  was  the  shout  that  he  heanl.  He 
responded  by  lifting  his  hat  and  bowing.  His  bearing  to  the  end 
was  noble  and  even  cheerful-     His  last  words  were  an  expression 
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of  thanka  to  God  timt  he  had  been  counted  worthy  to  suffer. 
Episcopacy  was  forced  on  Scotland*  After  CromweE'e 
it^reed  on  vlctory  at  Diinbai\  Scotland  Lad  beeo  virtually  depend- 
ent upOD  Enfjland*  The  Scotch  rejoiced  in  the  acces- 
Bion  of  Charles,  wbicli,  as  tbey  expected,  would  set  them  free.  But 
the  two  ambasBadors,  Liaoderdale  and  Sharp,  whom  they  sent  to 
London  to  secure  the  re-estabUsbment  of  Presbyteriatiism,  be- 
trayed their  cause.  Sharp  went  borne  as  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. Lauderdale,  by  rescinding  all  statutes  passed  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1640,  and  subsequently,  restored  the  Episcopal  system, 
Argyle,  who  had  been  most  efficient  in  the  restoration  of  Charles, 
but  who  was  feared  as  well  as  bated  for  his  previous 
course,  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the  charge  of 
treason,  A  series  of  cruel  measures  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland.  All  public  officers  were  required  to  abjure  the  Cove- 
nant Episcopal  ordination  was  imposed  on  all  who  had  livings. 
The  consequence  of  this  measure  was  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miniBters  were  driven  from  thek  places,  A  '*  Mile  Act "  forbade 
any  recusant  minister  to  reside  within  twenty  miles  of  his  parish 
or  within  three  miles  of  a  royal  borough.  A  High  Commission 
Court  was  estabUahed  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  all  insubordina- 
tion, in  act  or  speech,  against  these  church  arrangements.  Charles 
himself  had  no  religioua  principles.  His  preferences  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Boraau  Catholic  Church,  to  which,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
conform ed.  He  wanted  to  govern  with  absolute  authority,  like 
Louis  XIY.  He  would  have  been  willing  to  grant  indulgence,  or 
dispense  with  laws  in  part,  if  by  this  favor  to  the  nonconformists 
he  could  gain  as  much  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  lend  its  aid  for  the  relief  of  eitlier  of  the 
parties  obnoxious  to  it.  In  16(}4,  the  Conventicle  Act 
was  passed,  which  prohibited  any  religious  meeting  at- 
tended by  more  than  five  persons,  except  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Kon conformists  in  large  numbers  were 
lodged  in  the  jails.  The  brave  and  generous  conduct  of  this  class 
duiing  the  great  plague  in  London,  in  1665,  had  no  effect  on  the 
implacable  faction  that  bad  the  power  in  its  bands.  The  Five  Mile 
Act  forbade  any  clergyman  who  bad  not  subscribed  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  teach  iu  schools  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
corporate  town  or  Parliament  borough.  He  must,  moreover,  swear 
to  be  loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign, 
and  promise  not  to  try  to  alt^r  the  government  of  Church  and 
State.     Clarendon  became  unpopular.     The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
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French  awakened  indiguatioiL  The  naval  yictories  of  the  Duieli 
over  the  English  made  this  feeling  a  hundred-fold  more  intense. 
The  Ck»venanter8  in  Scotland  rose  in  arms,  and  their  spirit  was  not 
mihdued  hj  defeat  The  debaucherj  of  the  court  was  regarded  by 
ail  good  men  with  profoiiDd  disapprobation  and  disgust.  In  con- 
nection with  hatred  of  Puritan  austerities,  the  floodgates  of  prof- 
ligacy were  opened  to  a  degree  without  example  in  EngHsh  his- 
tory. The  diaries  of  Evelyn,  a  liigb* toned  Roycdist,  and  of  Pepys, 
a  competent  witness,  show  to  wliat  a  depth  of  degradation  the 
morals  of  the  king  and  his  court  liad  fallen.  Vast  sums  of  public 
money  were  diverted  from  the  objects  speciJied  by  Parhatnent  in 
the  appropriation  of  them.  Clarendon,  who  had  gratified  neither 
ParUament  nor  the  advocates  of  absolutism,  was^  in  1667^  dia- 
missed  from  office,  impeached^  and  banished.  The  next  year^  Bub> 
eervienc^  to  France  was  exchanged  for  an  alliance  with  Holland 
and  Sweden.     But  this  was  a  temporary,  reluctant  concession  of 

Charlea  In  1670  he  formed  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis 
wiih  Loak      XIV.  y  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  fitting  time 

Charles  should  avow  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Louis,  establish  the  Catholig  religion  and  abso- 
lute govemmeni  in  England.  In  return,  Charlea  was  to  help  Louis 
in  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands.  In  1672,  war  was  declared 
against  Holland.  Charles,  before  It  commenced,  had  sought  to 
conciliate  dissenters  by  an  illegal  declaration  of  indulgence.  Among 
the  prisoners  who  were  set  free  by  this  declaration  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  Enghah  authors  in  the  field  of  practical  religion,  the 
tinker  of  Elstow  and  the  author  of  *' Pilgrim's  Progress/' John 
Bunyan.  His  imprisonment,  with  a  relaxation  of  confinement  at 
intervals,  had  continued  for  tweh-e  years.  To  secure  the  means  of 
living  for  his  blind  child  and  the  other  members  of  his  impover- 
ished family,  he  learned  to  make  long-tagged  thread  laces,  and  in 
Bedford  jail  had  patiently  labored  at  this  employment  He  wrot«  : 
**  I  have  had  sweet  sights  of  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins  in  this 
place,  and  of  my  being  with  Jesus  in  another  world.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  that  here  which  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  never  while  iu 
this  world  be  able  to  express."  His  immortal  work  was  written 
during  a  later  impriaonment,  which  began  three  years  after  his 
release.  Parliament  obliged  Charles  to  recall  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  after  victories  gained  by  the  Dutch,  and  passed  th« 
Test  Act,  requiring  of  all  officials  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  in 
the  Church  of  England^  and  to  declare  their  disbelief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstautiation.     The  king's  brother  James,  Duke  oJ 
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York,  wbo  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  gave  up  his  office  oi  high  ad- 
miral Charles  continued  to  be  the  vassal  of  France,  except  as  be 
was  thwarted  and  overruled  by  Parliament     The  oppressions  in 

t  Scotland  led  to  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  them.  In  1679,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  bj 
Mod  mouth  at  Both  well  Bridge.  Afterwards  the  Duke  of  York  took 
his  place,  and  practised  cruelties  to  which  the  more  lenient  temper 
of  Monmouth  was  not  inclined 

James  IL,  who  began  to  reign  in  1685,  had  the  same  purpose 
to  govern  according  to  an  arbitrary  system  as  his  brother  had 
PcTKicBtioii  cherished*  He  was  more  desirous  to  bring  England 
undor  j*m«i.  ^^^,|,  |q  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  of  which  he 
was  an  open  adhei-ent.  He  was,  however,  not  disposed  to  be  the 
sen-ant  of  Prance  and  her  sovereign,  unless  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances should  drive  him,  under  a  choice  of  evils,  to  this  humili- 
ating position.  The  trial  and  conviction  of  Richard  Baxter,  and 
the  scurrilous  abuse  heaped  on  him  by  Jefireys,  who  sat  on  the 
bench,  showed  what  treatment  even  the  most  religious  and  loyal  of 
dissenters  might  expect  **Even  men,"  writes  Baxter,  **  that  had 
been  taken  for  sober  and  religious,  when  they  had  a  mind  for  pre- 
ferment and  to  be  taken  notice  of  at  court,  and  by  the  prelates, 
did  fall  on  preaching  or  writing  against  me.**  One  after  another 
of  hin  clerical  brethren  died  in  Newgate.  In  recording  this  fact,, 
he  calmly  says:  **The  prison,  where  so  many  are.  suffocateth  the 
spirits  of  aged  ministers  ;  but  blessed  be  God  that  gave  them  so 
long  time  to  preach  before,  at  cheaper  rates."  In  Scotland  a 
Parliament  of  Episcopalians,  elected  by  Episcopalians  alone,  made 
the  act  of  preaching  at  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  being  present 
at  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air,  a  capital  offence.  The  cruelties 
practised  on  the  Covenanters  by  Claverhouse  and  others,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  sufierers,  form  a  thrilling  tale.  One  of  the  martyrs, 
IMargaret  Wilson,  who  was  drowned  at  Sol  way  Firth,  when  asked, 
as  the  waters  closed  about  her,  if  she  would  abjure  the  Covenant, 
rephed  :  "Never.  I  am  Christ's ;  let  me  go."  Gradually,  James,  by 
Ms  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  own  religion,  alienated  his  Episcopalian 
supporters  in  England.  There  waa  not  only  a  brutal  persecution 
of  dissenters,  but  also  an  attempt,  by  legal  machinery,  to  intixjduce 
Roman  Catholics  into  English  benefices.  In  1686  the  king  re- 
established the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  placed  at  its  head 
the  iniquitous  Jeffreys.  In  Ireland  be  did  his  best  to  supersede  in 
places  of  trust  and  influence  English  Protestants  by  Ii'isb  Catholics. 
In  1687  the  king  sought  to  win  the  support  of  Protestant  non 
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conforraiats  by  an  unlawful  declaration  of  indulgence,  which  an- 
ijiilled  penal  laws  and  religious  tests.  It  was  ordered  to  be  reatl 
in  the  cliurches.  Seven  bishops  petitioned  against  being  obliged 
to  read  in  pubHc  an  illegal  declaration.  Their  petition  got  into 
print  Theii*  ai'raignment  on  the  charge  of  publishing  a  seditioos 
libel  called  out  general  and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
them.  These  were  redoubled  at  the  news  of  their  acquittal.  An 
inTifaition  went  over  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  waa  the 
The  itevoia-  husband  of  Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  to  bring  an  army 
tion  of  1088.  IjjJ^^  England  and  to  deliver  the  nation  from  tyranny. 
A  combination  of  parties,  which  was  effectetl  on  account  of  the  king*A 
plain  purpose  to  overthrow  liberty  in  the  State  and  to  cstabhsh 
popeij,  produced  the  Bevolution  of  1688.  J^unes  fled,  the  throne 
was  declared  vacJtnt^  and  William  and  ^lary  acceded  to  power. 
The  Act  of  Toleration  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  laws  against 
conventicles  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  suh- 
acribe  to  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles.  An 
indulgence  was  given  to  Quakers  without  this  condition.  Meeting- 
houses, if  registered,  were  protected  by  law.  This  toleration  xma 
not  extended  to  papists  or  to  those  w^ho  denied  the  Trinity. 

lu  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  element  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance  in  the  religious  life  of  England.  In  the 
»*Btithii«i-  naidst  of  pohtical  contests  and  the  debates  of  learned 
"°* "  and  argumentative  divines,  there  occurred  an  outbreak 

of  what  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  enthusiasm."  The 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  whatever  was,  or  w  as  deemed  to  he, 
an  extravagant  claim  to  supernatural,  divine  influence,  especiidJy 
if  it  involved  an  intuition  of  divine  things,  or  an  exalted  state  of 
the  emotions.  Under  the  head  of  "  enthusiasm  "  was  included^  not 
only  zeal  passing  the  ordinary  or  approved  Mniit,  but  also  whatever 
is  now  termed  mysticism.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  type  of 
rehgion  was  the  rise  of  Quakerism. 

The  founder  of  the  Quakers  was  George  Fox.  His  father  was 
a  weaver  at  Drayton.  By  him  the  son  was  religiously  trained.  He 
Lifaudohv-  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  who  had,  however,  a 
•**«^»'i*»  o'  variety  of  employments,  and  Fox  spent  much  of  his  ^ 
in  tending  sheep  for  his  master.  In  1043  his  mind  ' 
Buddenly  struck  with  the  vanity  of  worldly  pursuits  and  pleasur^T 
and  with  the  feeHng  that,  liter^y  as  well  as  in  spirit,  he  must  "for- 
sake all,  both  young  and  old."  He  accordingly  left  hia  rehitifes^ 
and  for  several  years  wandered  from  place  to  plaoe»  for  the  most 
part  avoiding  society.     In  1046  he  began  to  have  new  r&feiB&m* 
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Iq  Lis  soiil  of  tlie  light  and  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  foUow* 
ing  year  lie  began  hie  career  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  1649,  in 
a  clmrch  at  Nottingham,  he  felt  mored  to  interrupt  the  preacher 
ill  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  and  to  proclaim  the  need  of  an  illu- 
mination from  above  for  the  nnderstanding  of  the  Bible  and  the 
ascertainment  of  divine  truth.  He  was  lodged  in  jail  for  this  of- 
fence, and  this  biief  detention  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
imprisonments  for  like  disturbances.  For  a  period  of  forty  yeara 
Fox  was  active  with  pen  and  voice,  travelling  in  Ed  gland  and  Scot- 
land^ and  visiting  Holland  and  America,  In  1656,  the  number  of 
preachers  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  as  itinerant  helpers 
was  not  less  than  fifty-six.  He  early  adopted  the  peculiariiies  of 
attire  and  of  speech  that  characterize  the  Quaker a»  This  name  was 
given  them  by  their  enemies.  As  to  the  precise  origin  of  the  ap- 
j)ellation  there  are  different  accounts. 

Fox  was  reinforced  by  two  able  men.  One  of  them  was  the 
second  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  preferred  to  be 
aareerof  Called,  William  Penn.  Penn  was  the  son  of  a  British 
wiiiiaia  p^nn.  admiral.  His  family,  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  sup- 
ported the  Stuarts,  and  earned  their  favor.  The  charges  against 
Penn  which  Macaulay  made  have  been  disproved.  His  career  was 
an  eventful  one.  He  played  an  important  and  a  useful  part  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  In  IGGT  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
Quaker  denomination,  and  from  that  time  exerted  the  infiuence 
which  wealth  and  high  social  station  afforded  him,  in  behalf  of  his 
persecuted  brethren  and  in  the  dissemination  of  their  tenets.  By 
his  agency  in  founding  Pennsylvania,  he  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  growH:h  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  bo  powerful  a  leader.  He 
repeatedly  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  opinions  and  for  his  con- 
sistency in  carrying  them  into  practice.  He  published  pamphlets 
and  treatises,  of  which  "No  Cross,  no  Crown,'*  is  the  most  valued. 
The  most  eminent  writer  among  the  Quakers  w^as  Kobert  Barclay, 
He  was  educated  partly  in  Paris.  His  **  Apology  for  tiie  True  Chris- 
tian Divinity  "  is  a  work  of  more  than  common  theological  ability. 
It  is  an  instructive  exposition  of  the  Quaker  opinions. 

The  prime  feature  of  the  Quaker  system  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
inner  light  It  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  opens 
Teiieta  of  the  ^^  ^^^  mind  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
gnmkera.  crcatcs  a  liviog  conviction  of  their  inspiration  and  of  the 
reality  of  the  gospel — so  much,  Protestants  generally  held — but 
also  imparts  truth  supplementjiry  to  biblical  teaching.  This  ad- 
ditional truth  cannot  contradict  the  Bible.     Hence  the  Bible  is  the 
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umpire  in  controversies.  In  keeping  with  the  general  character  of 
the  syntem,  the  Baoraments  are  discarded.  The  Yocation  to  th^ 
ministry  is  an  inward  caE,  which  may  he  given  to  a  woman  as  well 
m  to  t%  man.  A  view  not  essentially  different  from  the  Arminian 
adopted  on  the  subject  of  original  sin.  Justification  is  gratuitona 
ia  bj  faith,  but  is  incomplete  and  void  of  benefit  without  the 
iijward  reception  of  Clirist  and  a  mystical  union  with  him.  Every 
8oul  has  its  time  of  visitation,  when  the  Spirit  comes  to  it  ivith  en- 
lightening power,  and,  if  not  resisted,  brings  to  it  hoHneas  and 
peace.  The  Quakers  followed  the  letter  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  War  is  pronounced  to  be  in  all  cases  unrighteous.  It  is 
i^onsidered  WTong  to  take  an  oath.  Simplicity  in  speech,  as  well  as 
dress  and  manners,  ia  inculcated. 

Many  converts  were  made  by  the  Quaker  preachers.  The  un» 
seemly  proceedings  of  some,  especially  in  interrupting  public  wor- 
Tifitmfifit  of  ship  and  iu  denouncing  the  clergy,  provoked  against 
th«  Qu.-vkcM.  them  measui'es  of  coercion.  The  convulsions  and  other 
physical  manifestations  which  often  followed  upon  the  preaching 
of  the  Quakers  excited  opposition.  But  none  of  the  extravagances 
into  which  many  of  tha  early  Qualiei*s  fell,  much  less  their  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  and  to  comply  with  other  ecclesiastical  demands,  fur- 
nish an  excuse  for  the  merciless  persecution  which  pursued  these 
eccentric  but  devout  Christians,  They  were  shut  up  in  pestilent- 
ial cells.  At  one  time,  four  thousand  Quakers  are  said  to  have 
been  in  prison  in  England.  Many  of  the  early  preachers  died  in 
prison.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  attacked  by  savage  mobs, 
Tlieir  meeting-houaes  were  pulled  down,  sometimes  by  the  order 
of  the  chiu'cli  authorities.  Very  heavy  fines  were  extorted  from 
them.  In  lG5(j,  Quakers  came  to  Massachusetts  from  the  Bar- 
badoes.  Several  of  them,  including  one  woman,  under  circum- 
stances already  stated,  were  hanged.  In  Virginia,  and  other  col* 
onies  also,  as  we  have  seen,  very  severe  laws  were  framed  against 
them.  In  England  it  waa  not  until  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
in  1687,  by  James  IL,  that  the  long  persecution  of  them  caxne  to 
an  end.  After  that  date,  they  simply  shared  in  the  disabilities 
which  affected  in  coraraon  all  dissenters.  In  process  of  time, their 
Christian  temper  and  their  active  labors  of  philanthropy  disarmed 
the  prejudice  which  had  been  so  bitter  against  them. 

The  Quakers  were  organized  in  **  meetings/'  which  were  sub- 
ordinate to  one  another,  and  had  provisions  for  careful  discipline. 
In  their  assemblies  for  worship  the  men  and  women  sat  apart* 
The  congregation  waited  in  sUence  for  individuals  to  be  **  moved 
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bj  tbe  Spirit  '*  to  speak     For  profitable  utterance  it  was  held  that 
direct  inspiration  was  needful 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Huguenots  in  France  were 
not  infrequently  subject  to  peraecution.  Their  churches  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  alarm.  In  1621,  there 
of  the  Hii  was  a  rising  of  Huguenots,  which  was  put  down ;  but 
guetiota.  Montauban  and  Bochelle  were  still  left  in  their  posses- 
sion. It  was  natural  that  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  crowu  should 
increase  among  them,  although  it  was  Just  at  the  time  when  such 
a  feeling  was  more  than  ever  perilous,  since  the  monarchy  was 
entering  on  the  work  of  subjugating  feudalism.  This  work  was 
carried  forward  successfully  by  the  famous  minister  of  state,  Cai'- 
dinal  Richelieu.  By  him  the  Hu^enots,  as  a  distinct  political 
organization,  w*ere  suppressed.  In  1628,  Rochelle,  the  last  of  their 
fortified  towns,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  emigration  of  Protestants 
now  set  in --the  process  by  which  France  forced  beyond  its  borders 
the  most  taluable  portion  of  its  population.  Under  Louis  XIV., 
Mazarin  took  up  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  After  Mozarin's  death, 
the  king,  who  had  not  been  insensible  to  what  he  owed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Huguenots  in  the  War  of  the  Fronde,  turned  against 
them*  This  was  owing  to  a  torment  of  conscience,  which  his 
ignoble  and  superstitions  mind  sought  to  allay  by  the  persecution 
of  heretica  Madam©  de  Maintenon,  whom  he  had  secretly  mar- 
ried, urged  him  to  this  course,  although  she  bad  once  been  a  Hu- 
guenot herself.  The  king,  moreover,  in  his  arrogance,  was  irri- 
tated that  insidious  efforts  to  entice  his  Protestant  subjects  into  a 
Toluntary  surrender  of  their  chartered  privileges  liad  proved  abor- 
tive.  His  father-confeaaor.  La  Chaise,  and  his  war-minister,  Lou- 
vois,  spurred  him  on  to  the  adoption  of  cruel  measures  of  repres- 
sion* In  1679,  an  extensive  system  of  proselytizing  was  organized. 
All  professed  converts  to  the  Roman  faith  who  fell  back  were 
visited  with  severe  penalties.  Harsh  punishment  was  threatened 
to  every  itoman  Catholic  who  should  go  over  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  Marriages  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  confessiona 
were  forbidden.  The  Huguenots  were  by  degrees  excluded  from 
all  offices  and  dignities-  All  these  were  among  the  many  afflictions 
which  they  had  to  endure.  At  length  the  atrocious  scheme  of  the 
dragonnade,  or  the  billeting  of  soldiers  in  Huguenot  families,  was 
resorted  to.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  various  forms 
of  unbearable  brutahty  which  were  inflicted  on  an  innocent  and  re- 
ligious people  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  rulers  of  France,  who  wero 
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instigated  and  applauded  bj  the  Church  to  which  thej  belonged. 

In  the  course  of  three  years,  fifty  thousand  families  had  fled  from 
the  countr}'.  Those  who  yielded  to  ten*or  were  chiefly  from  the 
lower  class  or  from  the  Bob!e&  The  middle  class^  including  a 
great  number  of  skilled  artisans^  generally  remained 
of  th«  Rtjkt  steadfast.  In  1085,  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  charter 
"  '  of  Huguenot  rights,  was  rcToked,  Emigration  went  on 
in  spite  of  liiQclraoces  placed  in  its  way.  Not  far  from  a  quarter 
of  a  ifiillion  of  refugees  escaped  from  France  to  enrich  England^ 
HoUaud,  and  other  countries  with  the  fruits  of  their  industries. 
Among  them  was  Schamberg,  one  of  the  beat  generals  of  the  time, 
•'The  French/*  said  Voltaire,  "were  as  widely  dispersed  as  the 
Jews."  France  was  impoverished,  not  only  by  this  direct  loss,  bat 
by  the  discouragement  and  tho  prostration  of  energy  of  their  har- 
assed brethren  who  remained  behind, 

Louis  XIV.  had  been  determined  to  extend  his  absolute  author- 
ity over  the  Church  as  well  as  over  the  State.  This  purpose  brought 
Coniwt  of  on  a  controversy  between  him  and  the  papacy.  His  real 
Jj?uj*t^^'  ^™  ^^'^^  to  exercise  such  power  in  ecclesiastical  mattera 
impftcy,  £j|  France  as  Henry  Till,  had  taken  to  himself  in  'Eng- 

land,  but  not  to  eflfect  a  complete  rupture  with  Rome,  Tlie  occa- 
sion of  the  dispute  was  the  attempt  of  Louis  to  exact  the  vassal  s 
oath  from  ecclesiastics  in  parts  of  France  where  it  had  not  before 
been  rendered,  and  to  manage  vacant  sees  in  those  tlistricts,  as 
well  as  to  appropriate  their  revenues.  This  claim  of  the  king  was 
resisted  by  Innocent  X.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  Clergy  supported  the  kiiig  s  pre- 
tensions, and  enacted  the  four  Articles  of  Gallican  free- 
dom in  affairs  ecclesiaBtical.  Ttjese  denie*!  the  popes  authority 
over  kings,  or  iu  aught  but  spiritu-d  matters,  and  asserted  that  the 
pope  is  bound  by  canon  law,  and  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
French  Church,  and  that  the  pope's  decisions  in  doctrine  are  not 
irreformable,  unless  they  have  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church. 
Under  Innocent  XXL  there  wag  an  accommodation.  Louis  retained 
the  prerogative  which  hiid  given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  but  yielded  up 
the  four  obnoxious  propositions.  In  the  memorable  contest  with 
the  papacy  and  in  behalf  of  Gallican  liberty,  the  champion  of  Louia 
was  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  I^Ieaux,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  theologians  and  most  powerful  prelates  of  tho 
time.  He  was  boi-n  at  Dijon  in  1627,  In  his  boyhood  he  waa  s 
lirilliant  scholar,  and  versed  in  the  claBvsical  authors.  The  propheeiea 
of  Isaiah  kindled  in  his  mind  an  ardent  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
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Scripture  a  Am  a  Btudent  at  Paris,  and  as  a  priest,  he  extended  the 
range  of  Ms  studies.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Fathers, 
especially  with  Augustine.  While  tutor  of  the  Dauphin,  he  wrote 
his  "  Discouree  on  TJrdveraal  Histoiy/*  In  the  pidpit  hia  oratorical 
powers  elicited  universal  applause.  Bossuet  was  a  moat  accom- 
pliyhed  |>olemic.  His  knowledge  was  completely  at  his  command,  bo 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  oral  disputation  with  the  moat  learned 
adversaries.  His  **  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith  "  presents  the 
doctrines  of  Eome  in  a  liberal  and  plausible  form.  His  book  on 
the  **  Variations  of  Protestantism''  is  an  inge»ious  attempt  to  show 
that  Protestantism  is  nothing  but  an  open  door  to  a  chaos  of  clash- 
ing opinions,  and  that  there  is  no  escape  from  a  hopeless  jangle 
of  conflicting  views,  except  in  Bubmission  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  His  quotations  from  the  reformers  are  not  infrequently 
garided.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  countenance  which  Bos- 
suet  gave  to  the  unrighteous  and  savage  measures  of  Louis  for  the 
conversion  and  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  Another  stain 
w^as  left  on  the  reputation  of  Bossuet  by  the  part  which  he  took 
against  Fenelon  and  the  Mystics. 

This  development  of  mysticism  in  France  has  some  connection 
with  an  earlier  movement  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  with 
which  the  name  of  Molinos  is  identified.  MoUnos  was 
bom  in  1640,  of  a  noble  family,  in  Aragon.  In  Rome 
he  became  highly  esteemed  as  a  spiritual  director  whose  counsels 
were  very  much  in  request.  In  1675  he  published  "The  Spiiitual 
Guide,"  in  which  are  unfolded  his  ideas  relative  to  a  devout  life 
and  the  true  source  of  inward  peace.  This  haven  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  retirement  of  the  soul  and  in  contemplation,  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  desires  for  self,  and  in  a  complete  self-surrender  into  the 
bands  of  God.  Abstinence,  maceration  of  the  body,  penances,  could 
only  be  of  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  of  self-discipline  that 
leads  up  to  the  state  of  inward  repose.  The  influence  of  the  book 
of  Moiinos  was  immense.  '*  Quietism/*  as  the  type  of  devotion  was 
chilled  which  it  recommended,  won  a  great  number  of  votaries  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  But  the  suspicions  of  the  Jesuits  were  arouaed. 
The  inquisitors  examined  the  book,  arrested  the  author,  and  con- 
demned his  doctrines.  In  1687  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  remained  in  prison  until  his  death.  It  was  as- 
serted that  he  abjured  his  doctrines,  or  the  doctrines  imputed  to 
him;  but  this  remains  to  be  proved.  Among  the  accusations 
were  charges  affecting  the  purity  of  his  conduct  These  are  not 
credible.     They  may  have  grown  out  ol  a  perverse  construction  of 
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expreBsions  relaiiYe  to  the  indiference  of  exterior  acts  when  tli« 
Boul  IB  wedded  to  God — a  notion  not  iinootuiDOii  among  mystics. 
But  that  he  taught  even  this,  there  is  no  good  evidenca  The  real 
ground  of  hostihty  to  Quietism  was  its  tendency  to  lead  to  tlie 
diapensing  with  auricular  confessionj  penances,  and  outward  riUa 
altogether. 

Ideas  not  unlike  those  of  MoUuos  were  cherished  by  Madame 
Quyon,  a  French  lady  of  noble  descent.     She  was  bom  in  1648 

and  died  in  1717.     A  decided  rehgious  and  ascetic  turn 
otiyoa  *nd      inclined  her  in  childhood  to  take  the  yelL     But  she  was 

married  against  her  willj  and  thus  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  her  cheiished  desire.  On  the  death  of  her  husband^  how- 
ever, she  devoted  herself  to  Christian  activities,  mingled  with  de- 
vout contemplation^  first  at  Gex,  near  Geneva,  then  at  Thonon^  and 
afterwards  at  Paris*  Like  Molinos,  she  taught  that  our  aim  should 
be  perfection.  This  is  to  be  attained  by  the  absolute  absorption 
of  the  human  will  in  the  divine,  a  rest  of  the  soul  in  God.  Bos- 
suet  and  other  prelates  examined  her  writings,  and  pronounced 
them  heretical  On  the  contrary,  Fenelon,  who  had  become  her 
friend,  refused  to  join  in  this  judgment  against  the  mystical  teach* 
ing.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  in  his  "  Mflxims  of  the  Saints  * 
inculcated  its  characteristic  ideas.  Ff^nelon  was  born  in  1651 
and  died  in  1715.  When  this  controversy  arose  he  deservedly  en- 
Joyed  a  high  reputation.  He  had  done  a  great  work  in  Poitou  in 
reclaiming  Protestants  by  tlie  use  of  persuasion  and  by  kindly 
ways.  He  was  an  eloquent,  spintual  preacher.  He  had  been  the 
tutor  of  the  king's  grandsons,  in  which  capacity  he  wrote  his 
'*  Telemachus/'  In  1695  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
He  and  Bossuet  had  been  friends.  The  diflferenee  respecting  the 
teachings  of  Madame  Guyon  and  the  value  of  the  mystical  system 
set  them  at  v^iriance,  Funelon  appealed  to  Rom^.  Bossuet  sent 
there  an  answer  to  his  plea.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  the  prop- 
ositions of  F^nelon.  Then  the  pope,  in  1699,  declared  that  the 
doctrines  of  his  book  were  erroneous.  He  at  once  publicly  re- 
tracted them.  In  refinement,  gentleness,  and  in  all  the  graces 
of  Christian  character,  he  excels  his  great  antagonist,  whose  robust 
intelligence  and  polemical  skiU  equipped  him  for  victory  in  a  doc- 
trinal encounter. 

Another  important  transaction  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
the  con  diet  with  the  Jansenists,  the  school  of  Angustitiian  theologi- 
ans, of  whom  Pascal  was  the  most  renowned.  The  victory  which 
the  Jesuits  gained  in  this  contest  was  achieved  through  the  aid 
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rendered  by  the  king.    Tb©  circumstances  of  this  conflict  x/dh  the 
Port  Royaliets  will  be  related  hereafter. 

Efforts  and  projects  looking  towanls  union  between  Protestaiita 
and  CathoEcs  deserve  Dotice.  Earnest  but  abortive  endeavors  of 
sctuiiD(»oc  ^^^  nature  ai"e  associated,  in  the  sixteentli  century,  with 
ChnrobMioa.  ^|j^  name  of  George  Casaander  (1 515^1566) ,  a  moderate 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I,  and,  in  the  seventeenth,  with  t!ie  immo  of 
George  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  of  the  school  of  Melanch- 
thoB.  Grotius  became  a  warm  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  reunion, 
and  published  several  writings  in  which  he  tried  to  soften  tlie  an* 
tipathj  of  Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Home  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  nnivei-sal  council  at  which  all  parties  might  be  represent- 
ed* In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  Spinola,  a  Span- 
ish ecclesiastic,  resident  at  Vienna,  labored,  in  connection  with  a 
Lutheran  theologian,  Molanua,  to  devise  a  plan  of  union  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Out  of  this  effoi-t  there  grew  an  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Bossnet  on  the  Bxune 
theme,  Leibnitz  was  in  favor  of  a  genend  council^  according  to 
the  idea  of  Grotius,  He  insisted  on  the  need  of  reducing  the  es- 
sentials of  the  faith  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  room  under  the 
same  roof  for  the  divergences  of  the  antagonistic  parties.  Tlie  point 
on  which  these  two  representatives  of  the  opposing  parties  could 
not  come  together  was  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation* 
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CHAPTER  n. 


B0CLE8IA8TICAL  EVENTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OP  EUROPE  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUEY  PRIOR  TO  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. 


The  eighteenth  century  was  Bignalized  by  a  breaking  away  from 
the  traditions  of  the  past  in  every  department  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry. It  is  commonly  designated  by  tlie  Germans  as 
thteightwnth  the  period  of  **  illuminism  " — Anfkltirung,  Men  were 
**"  "  elated  by  the  persuasion  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  had  before  darkened  the  human  nund  were 
now  dispersed.  They  could  gaze  up  to  a  cloudless  sky.  Com- 
moD-eenee,  it  was  claimed,  was  at  last  to  have  a  chance  to  exercise 
its  prerogative.  The  prevalent  rationalizing  spirit  brought  on 
everywhere  a  conflict  with  esta1>lished  opinions  and  with  traditional 
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usages  and  mstittitiotia.  The  tone  of  literature  changed.  Clerics] 
control  in  matters  of  culture  waa  abjured.  The  freedom  of  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance  was  restored,  yet  with  a  lack  of  depth  sad 
imaginative  power.  Culture  took  on  a  brilliant  but  superficial 
character.  Superstitioos  which  were  responsible  for  much  tyranny 
and  distress  were  exploded.  But  in  connection  with  this  measure 
of  wholesome  progress,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  insteai  if  being 
tempered  by  religious  aspirations^  was  infected  with  a  bias  towajrds 
scepticism  and  unbelief.  There  ensued  a  literary  crusade  of  deistic 
infidelity,  springing  up  fii-st  in  England,  transplanted  and  taking 
root  in  France,  and  from  there  spreading  over  the  Continent  In 
France  the  outcome  was  a  materialistic  atheism*  In  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  indififerentism  and  a  mocking  disbelief  wera 
coupled  with  profligacy.  Among  the  clergy  a  frigid  or  lukewarm 
temper  prevailed.  The  writers  who  figured  as  the  heralds  of  new 
ideas  in  letters  and  philosriphy  were  personally  intimate  with  sor- 
er eigns,  such  as  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia,  Charles  HL  of  Spain,  and 
Catharine  XL  of  Russia.  They  had  the  ear  of  statesmen  who  stood 
at  the  helm  in  public  affairs,  Ilka  Pombal  in  Portugal,  Choiseul  in 
Fraace,  and  Aranda  in  Spain*  Paris  was  the  centre  whence  fash- 
ions in  opinion  as  well  as  in  social  customs  were  diffused  through 
Europe,  The  spread  of  the  French  language,  which  was  every- 
where the  speech  of  courts  and  of  polite  society,  and  took  the  place 
of  Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  and  diplomatic  intercourse,  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  extension  of  French  inJluence,  not  only  in  reference  to 
matters  of  etiquette,  furniture,  gai'dening,  and  building,  but  also 
in  the  field  of  practical  morjls  and  religious  speculation.  The 
causes  of  the  state  of  things  thus  indicated  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  prolonged  theological  conflicts  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  had  been  succeeded  by  a  lassitude  of  spirit 
as  regards  religion,  and  a  reaction  against  whatever  savored  of 
dogmatism  in  belief.  Men  were  tii-ed  of  the  warfare  of  creeds.  The 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  pietj* 
The  conflicts  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  dynastic  stmgglet, 
caused  mainly  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  aud  by  the  efforts 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  build  up  the  power  of  Prussia.  Gener- 
aEy  speaking,  they  called  into  exercise  no  exalted  patriotic  passion. 
no  deep-rooted  moi^al  sentiment  The  grand  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, following  upon  the  philosophical  teaching  of  Lord  Bacon  a 
century  earlier,  had  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  iuvestigation  in  phys- 
ical science.  Many  inquisitive  minds  were  turning  from  the  re*- 
■onings  of  the  schools  to  the  fresh  and  alluring  domain  of  expeii* 
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mental  stiid}\  NotwithBtanding  the  obvious  defects  and  faults  of 
the  eigiiteenth  century,  there  is  much  to  bo  set  down  to  its  credit. 
If  it  was  the  age  of  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire,  it  was  also  the  age  of 
Addison  and  John  boh.  The  delusions  and  persecution  8  connected 
with  the  belief  in  witchcraft  came  to  an  end.  A  beneficent  work 
of  refonia  in  criminal  juriapi-udence  began.  Above  all,  there  were 
great  religious  movements^  especially  Moravianism  in  Germany  and 
Methodism  in  England,  the  influence  of  which  was  profound  and 
durable. 

An  event  highly  important  in  itsell,  and  at  the  same  time  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  altered  character  of  the  age,  was  the 
do^iifall,  and  the  temporary  extinction  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  of  the  Society  of  Jesua  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  tliis  famous  body  comprised  not  far  from  twenty 
thousand  members.  They  were  busily  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  great  amount  of  prop- 
erty. The  education  of  youth  in  many  lands  was  to  a  large  extent 
in  their  Lands.  ScTeral  universities  —  for  example,  Vienna  and 
Prague^  we  re  completely  subject  to  their  control  The  father- 
confessors  of  kings  and  princes,  they  exerted  a  powerfid  influence  in 
the  civil  administration  of  European  states.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV*,  they  had  been  dominant  in  France.  But, 
owing  to  various  causes,  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  them  at  length 
rose  to  a  great  height.  The  teaching  of  the  Spaniard,  Mariana, 
one  of  their  w^riters,  that  regicide  is  lawful,  was  believed  to  have 
led  to  the  murder  of  Henry  IV*  of  France.  The  assassination 
of  his  predecessor,  Henry  HI.,  as  well  as  of  William  of  Orange, 
was  traced  by  many  to  the  poisonous  doctrine  of  Jesuit  teachei*a 
The  lax  theology  of  Jesuit  doctors,  who  were  of  the  Semi-Pelagian 
school,  stirred  up  an  antagonism  among  the  more  orthodox  Do- 
minicans, who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  system  of  Aquinas,  Especi- 
ally the  loose  moral  maxims  which  became  current  among  the 
Jesuits,  brought  upon  them  desen'ed  odium.  The  doctrine  of 
**  moral  probableism,'*  which  made,  in  doubtfid  questions  of  duty, 
the  opinion  of  a  single  doctor  of  authority  a  warrant  for  an  action 
which  he  had  pronounced  innocent,  was  specially  obnoxious.  This 
theory  had  not  been  originated  by  the  Jesuits  :  it  w^as  of  earlier 
date.  They  made  so  great  use  of  it,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  distinctive  part  of  their  system.  Some  of  their  leaders 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  they  had  made  the  means  of  salva- 
tion  easier,  and  had  opened  a  more  facile  way  to  absolution  for  such 
as  resorted  to  the  confessional  when  they  sat  in  judgment     Tlie 
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Port  RoyaliBts  had  been  oveiihrown  by  the  force  which  the  Jesuits 

were  able  to  invoke  in  aid  of  their  Cftuee  from  a  cruel  aiid  supeiisti- 
lions  luoDftreh  ;  but  the  satire  of  Pascal^  in  the  "Provincial  Lietters," 
continued  to  move  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  a  multitude  of 
cultivated  persons  by  whom  Escobai',  Sanchez,  and  otber  Jesuit 
authonties,  who  stood  in  the  pilloxy  on  his  pages,  were  regarded 
with  mingled  hatred  and  contempt.  More  than  one  pontiff,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  interposed  to  condemn 
the  ethical  precepts  which  had  been  promulgated  by  members  of 
the  order.  More  than  one  had  directly  or  indirectly  sought  to 
curb  their  ambition  and  keep  within  bounds  their  greed  for  gain. 
Considered  as  the  champions  of  "  obscurantiam,"  they  were  exposed 
to  the  determined  hostility  of  all  the  advocates  of  free^thinking. 

The  Jesuits  at  the  outlet,  and  for  a  long  period,  had  been  obe- 
dient to  the  pontifis  and  devoted  to  building  up  their  authority. 
But  it  became  manifest,  as  time  went  on,  that  the  interests  of  their 
order  and  the  mandates  of  its  general  had  the  highest  place  in 
their  esteem.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  while 
he  was  in  a  contest  with  llome,  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  ting. 
The  first  yery  serious  collision  between  the  Jesuit  order  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  related  to  the  conduct  of  their  mis- 
sions. In  wliat  were  called  the  *'  Malabar  customs,*'  or 
rites,  the  Jesuits  weut  so  far  in  the  way  of  indulging 
their  converts  in  the  retention  of  heathen  practices  and 
beliefs  as  to  provoke  the  hostUity  of  missionaries  of  the 
orders,  and  finally  of  the  popes  themselves.  Even  Bellarmitie, 
celebrated  Jesuit  theologian,  disapproved  of  their  accommc 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  heathen.  But  the  Franciscans 
loud  in  their  complaints,  which  were  reechoed  in  1631  by  the 
Dominicans  in  China.  Tlie  Chinese  observances  were  prohibite<l 
by  Innocent  X,  in  1645,  but  were  sanctioned  by  Alexander  VH, 
about  ten  yeai*a  later.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the 
long  conflict  broke  out  afresL  The  Jesuits  persevered  in  disregard- 
ing the  injunctions  of  the  popes  to  abandon  the  obnoxiouB  usages. 
I>e  Touraon^tlie  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  whom  the  pontiff  sent  to  the 
missions  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  was  maltreated  by  them  in  ChinB^ 
and  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died-  "When  Clem- 
ent XIL  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  Malabar  cu»- 
tomSj  the  Jesuits  in  India  promulgated  it  in  Latiu,  a 
language  which  their  converts  of  course  could  not  understand. 
Father  Norbert,  the  delegate  of  the  Capuchins,  canied  their  com- 
plaints to  Iii:»me,  which  caused  Benedict  XIV.  to  prohibit^  in  tbe 
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strictest  manner,  the  objectioimble  rites,  Norbert  pubEahed  an 
historical  account  of  these  controversies  in  the  East  After  thii, 
his  life  was  not  considered  safe  by  the  pope  himself,  so  that  he  took 
tip  his  abode  in  Protestant  lands  until  the  Jesuits  were  diiven  from 
Poiiugah  Repeated  edicts  of  the  Roman  See  were  stubbornly 
disregarded  and  resiated  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Eiist,  until,  finally, 
in  1741,  they  gave  way,  and  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  produced  its 
effect.  The  missionaries  were  forced  to  ^-ield  a  reluctant  obe- 
dience to  the  reiterated  decrees  of  the  pontiffs. 

What  brought  to  pass  the  downfall  of  the  Jesuits  was  their  > 
ive  interference  in  political  affairs^  and  the  w^ay  in  which  they 
of  engaged  in  tnule  and  commercial  speculations.  Their 
from  pSrtS^  niiasionary  stations  were  in  reality  factories,  and  the  cen* 
■^^  tres  of  a  lucrative  commerce.     Nowhere  was  the  order 

more  powerful  in  Church  and  State  than  in  the  Spanish  peninsula* 
It  was  in  Portugal  that  they  first  received  the  heaviest  blow.  Ca- 
valho,  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  a  man  of  winning  and  imposing  pres- 
ence, and  of  great  ability,  acquired  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
King  Joseph  Emanuel  1  The  indolent  character  of  this  monarch, 
and  the  morbid  melancholy  which  he  shared  with  other  sovereigns 
of  his  family,  disposed  him  to  rely  upon  the  guidance  of  so  compe- 
tent a  minisiter.  The  king's  esteem  lor  him  was  confirmed,  in  1766, 
by  the  presence  of  mind,  and  by  the  wise  and  efficient  measures, 
of  Pombal,  on  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake,  with  the  attendant 
disasters  from  fire  and  flood,  by  which  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon  perished.  The  sympathies  of  the  minister  were  with  the 
progressive  ideas  of  the  age.  He  was  bent  on  delivering  the  king 
from  the  thraldom  involved  in  the  overgrown  influence  of  the  Jesu* 
its,  and  of  the  higher  nobility  in  alliance  with  them.  In  1753,  by 
a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  ceiiain  provinces  in  South 
America  were  exchanged.  A  jjortion  of  Paraguay  fell  to  Brazil. 
The  attempt  to  take  possession  of  it  was  met  by  the  resistance  of 
the  natives,  who  were  instigated  by  their  Jesuit  guidea  It  was 
found  that  a  community  had  been  constituted  in  which  the  Jesuits 
exercised  absolute  rule  in  all  civil  and  religious  affnirs,  and  that 
they  had  trained  their  converts  in  the  use  of  arms.  By  way  of  de- 
fence, it  was  pretended  that  tbe  fault  was  with  the  natives,  whose 
fury  cotdd  not  be  curbed.  These  circumstances  excited  the  stern- 
est resentment.  Ponabal  determined  to  put  down  the  Jesuit  influ- 
ence in  Portugal  He  began,  in  1757,  by  dismissing  the  Jesuit 
chaplains  of  tbe  royal  family,  and  by  replacing  them  with  ordinary 
priests.     Othei'  measures  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  foHoweti 
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An  attempt  was  luade  to  assassinate  the  king.  Ho  was  wounded, 
but  not  mortally.  Some  of  tbe  highest  nobles,  women  as  well  ai 
men,  were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  scaflfold.  Jesuits  with  whom 
thej  wei-e  intknate  were  accused,  without  sufficient  proof,  of  com- 
plicity in  the  plot  The  whole  society  was  charged  with  treaaon- 
September  1,  ^^^^  intentions,  A  decree  was  issued  by  which  they 
1TO9.  were  deposed  from  their  places  in  all  schools  and  uni- 

versities, and  banished  in  a  body  from  Portugal  and  from  its  d©- 
pendenciea  They  were  conveyed  to  Italy  in  crowded  ships,  in 
which  they  endurcnl  much  hardship. 

In  France,  Madimie  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Ix>uis  XV-, 
was  hostile  to  the  order,  and  this,  perhaps,  for  reasons  not  di»- 
Bi!»aiffloiior  creditable  to  it.  The  immediate  cause  of  their  ex- 
f?om  Pmnoe  pulsion  from  the  kingdom  was  the  bankruptcy  of  Father 
Rudspnia  Lavalettc,  the  Jesuit  administrator  in  Martinique,  who 
was  unable  to  meet  the  heavy  liabilities  which  he  incurred  in  con- 
Hi'quence  of  the  wreck  of  certain  vessels  loaded  with  goods  for 
which  French  merchants  had  paid.  The  society  refused  to  be  an- 
swerable for  this  loss  of  the  bold  speculator.  The  result  of  the 
htigation  was  the  requirement,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities of  France,  that  the  constitutions  of  the  order  should  be  modi* 
fied  and  the  power  of  the  general  abridged.  To  this  demand^ 
Ricci,  who  held  this  office,  replied  :  "Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  eint;" 
*'  Let  them  be  as  they  are,  or  let  them  not  be  at  alL"  A  succession 
of  edicts  agiiinst  the  society  followed  until  1767,  when  its  members 
were  all  expelled  from  France.  The  same  year  Spain  adopted  & 
like  measure,  both  for  herself  and  her  colonies^  From  Spain  alone 
nearly  six  thousand  priests  were  deported  at  once,  under  circum- 
stances that  necessarily  involved  great  sneering.  The  same  meas- 
ure was  adopted  by  Naples  and  Parma.  The  Bourbon  courts 
united  in  the  proscription  of  the  order,  and  joined  together  in 
man  ding  at  Home  its  abolition.  In  1769,  by  means  of  their  influ- 
ence. Cardinal  Ganganelli,  a  Franciscan,  a  man  of  upright  princi- 
ples and  spotless  character,  was  chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Clement  XIV.  He  took  time  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal  wlueh 
was  urged  upon  his  acceptance.  He  finally  resolved  to 
s.->iety  aboi-  comply  vtith  it,  although  he  was  reported  to  have  said 
i947pe,juiy«L  that  in  issuing  the  decree  for  the  annihilation  of  this 
society  he  was  signing  his  own  death-warrant  In  fact> 
within  about  a  year  after  its  promulgation,  on  September  22,  1774, 
he  died  under  such  circumstances  as  to  lead  to  the  beUef,  whicb« 
however,  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  establish,''  that  he  was  po> 
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toned.  Tlie  bull  of  Clement — Dominus  ac  redemp*or  noste/-  for  tbe 
abolition  of  the  order  is  moat  carefully  and  elaborately  composed 
Not  a  loop-hole  is  left  for  evasion,  or  for  the  avoidaoce,  in  any  way, 
of  its  stringent  and  sweeping  provisions.  The  ground  on  whieli 
the  act  is  founded  is  the  manifold  strife  and  disturbances  of  which 
the  Jesuits  had  become  the  occasion.  If  there  is  no  explicit  sanc- 
tion given  to  the  specific  charges  against  them,  there  is  a  pretty 
clear  intimation  of  the  pontiflTs  sympathy  with  the  accusera  Only 
in  lands  not  acknowledging  the  pope — ^iu  Rusaia,  and  in  Prussia, 
which  was  ruled  by  Frederic  IL,  could  the  order  continue  to  guV 

fiist.     Later »  in   Prussia  it  was  abolished   by  Frederic 

William  IL  By  subaequent  bulls  of  popes,  the  Jesuits 
1804.  were  authorized   to  reconstitute  themselves   in   North 

1811  Russia,  and  in  Naples  and  Sicily.     The  fomial  restoiu- 

tion  of  the  order  and  revocation  of  the  decrees  against 
it,  took  place  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  one  fruit  of  the  reaction  in 
behalf  of  ^*  the  throne  and  the  altar." 

The  Jesuits  owed  their  dow^nfall  to  grievous  faults  of  their  own, 
and  to  the  practical  renunciation   of  the  ideals  which  had  been 

cherished  by  tbe  founders  of  the  society.     They  had  be- 


I  in  come  deeply  infected  with  worldhness  and  thirst  for 
gain,  and  aspired  to  be  masters  rather  than  servants  of 
the  papacy.  But  other  causes  were  potent  in  bringing  to  pass 
their  suppression — the  spirit  of  free-thinking  that  was  abroad,  im- 
patience of  ecclesiastical  coiitrcl  and  influence,  and  the  disposition 
of  statesmen  and  princes  to  rule,  instead  of  being  ruled  by,  the 
Church.  For  ten  years  after  the  deportation  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Portuguese  Government  had  been  in  a  conflict  with  the  papacy. 
Pombal's  reforms  included  such  measures  as  the  prohibiting  of  the 
pubhcation  of  bulls  against  any  of  the  officers  of  State  without  the 
king^s  authorization,  and  the  abolition  of  numerous  monasteries 
and  nunneries.  Schools  of  all  kinds  were  established  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people.  The  kingdom  was  advancing  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  in  trade  and  industry.  But  the  denth  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  confided  in  Pombal  to  the  last,  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
that  minister,  and  the  undoing  of  many  of  his  most  beneficent  works. 
Msewhere,  like  reforms,  looking  to  the  independence  of  States 
and  the  reduction  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  influence,  were  vigorously 
Rfiform-oi  ii^dertaken,  Maximilian  Joseph  ILL,  Elector  of  Bava- 
ii4bfm  "^  ^  devout  and  loyal  Catholic  in  his  creed,  instituted 
very  important  changes  of  this  character  ;  but  his  reign 
was  too  short  to  secui^e  for  them  pei-manence*     The  most  notable 
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movement  in  this  direction  took  pkce  under  the  Ruspiceb  ol 
the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  in  Austi-ia.  The  preparation  for  such  a 
moTement  was  made  by  the  publication  of  a  remarkable  work  on 
the  "  State  of  the  Church  and  the  Legitimate  Power  of 
the  Eoman  Pontiff"  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Febroniua,  but  of  which  the  real  author  proved  to  be  Nicholas  von 
Hontheim,  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Elector  of  Treves.  This  work 
erted  the  Galilean  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  genei-al  coun- 
i  over  popes,  and  the  equality  of  bishops^  among  w^hom  the  pope 
has  a  simple  primacy,  of  which,  nioreover,  he  may  be  deprived.  It 
denied  the  pope  s  authority  in  other  tlioceses  tlian  his  own,  and  re- 
stricted his  function,  as  regards  other  bishops,  to  the  giving  of 
counsels  and  admonitions.  The  decrees  of  a  council  require  no  rati- 
hcation  from  a  pontifi^  nor  is  it  requisite  that  he  should  be  the  person 
to  convoke  it  The  book  of  Febrouius  was  widely  circulated^  and 
produced  a  strong  impression.  It  was  condemned  at  once  at  Borne. 
After  great  efforts,  the  author*  who  w^as  an  old  man,  was  induced,  in 
1778,  to  make  a  reti-action,  which  he  followed  with  a  commentary 
upon  it,  in  which  he  made  it  plain  that  he  had  not  altered  hisopiniona 
Joseph  IL  succeeded  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780.  The 
next  year  he  issued  an  Edict  of  Toleration,  Under  the  slueld  of 
it,  many  Protestjxnt  congregations  were  farmed  in  the  Austrian 
states.  This  measure  was  succeeded  by  legislative  acts  of  a  radical 
nature  which  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  Febronius,  In  all 
matters  of  external  government  and  worship,  the  Church  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  sovereign*  The  jurisiliction  of  the  pope  was  in- 
duced to  the  naiTOwest  limits.  He  was  not  to  confer  any  titles  on 
the  emperor's  subjects  without  his  consent,  nor  could  any  papal 
document  be  published  within  his  reahu  without  his  express  per* 
mission*  Monks  were  to  be  subject  to  no  foreign  superiors.  Tliere 
was  to  be  no  appeal  to  Rome  in  matrimonial  causea  Joseph  even 
ordered  the  bull  In  cwf}a  dominie  in  which,  in  its  final  form,  Urban 
VHr.  (in  1627)  had  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  St  Peter 
against  lay  rulers  and  coimcila,  and  the  bull  Uni^enitus, 
which  Clement  XI.  had  promulgated  against  the  Jansen* 
ists,  to  bo  torn  out  of  the  ritual  books.  Soon  after,  the  king  abol- 
ished all  orders  not  actively  engaged  in  works  of  education  or 
charity,  and  converted  their  property  into  an  educational  fund. 
The  services  of  the  Clmrch  he  required  to  be  conducted 
(1774-179^)  in  tlie  vernacular.  The  controversy  with  the  pope  fPius 
\'l.),  consequent  on  tljese  uuiovations,  was  of  such  a 
character  that  at  one  time  Joseph  thought  of  imitating  the  exr 
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ample  of  Henry  VIIl,  by  taking  tlie  t^xtreme  step  of  breaking  off 
Austria  from  its  coonectiou  witli  Home.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
counsels  of  sagaciotis  statesmeOj  who  convinced  bim  tbai  be  waa 
moTing  too  fast  for  his  people^  be  took  pains,  without  revoking  hig 
laws,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  pope.  His  attempt  to  introduce 
and  to  enforce  like  regulations  in  the  Netherlands  waa  met  by  a  re- 
Bistance  that  led,  in  1789,  to  an  Lnsurreclion,  which  ended  in  fail- 
iu*e.  Leopold  EL,  Joseph*8  brother,  repealed  a  numlier  of  bis  ordi- 
nances ;  and  under  his  suceessor,  Francis  11.,  the  former  religious 
etatus  in  the  Austrian  dominions  was  gradnallj  restored* 

The  example  of  Joseph  II.  was  coutagiona  A  congress  or  con- 
ference of  Catholic  archbinhops  was  held  at  EniSj  in  178G,  which 
j^jjjj^^jj^yjjji  adopted  a  **  punctation,"  or  programme,  defining  tbe 
SiSJ^iid*'*'  rights  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  in  opposition  to  all 
Tn*»ny.  tiie  pseudo-Isidorian  prerogatives  exercised  by  Borne.  If 
appeals  were  taken  from  Tcrdicts  of  German  prelates,  they  must 
be  reviewed  by  judges  appointed,  to  be  sure,  by  tbe  pope,  but  of 
German  birth  and  boldiog  their  couiis  in  Germany,  A  limit  was 
to  be  set  to  the  sending  of  money  to  Rome.  The  reform,  thus  im- 
dertaken,  was  baffled,  in  part  by  the  sbrewd  management  of  the 
pontiflFs,  in  part  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence, 
and  especially  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
turned  thought  into  other  channelH.  An  important  effort,  made  in 
1780  by  Peter  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  emulate  tlie 
example  of  bis  brother,  Joseph  IL,  by  sweeping  away  tbe  usurpa- 
tions of  Rome,  by  tbe  improvement  of  education,  etc.,  proved  abor- 
tive, on  account  of  the  refusal  of  tbe  Tuscan  bishops  to  co-oper- 
ate with  bim.  The  various  plans  of  reform  in  different  countries 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  were  too  much  the  offspriDg  of 
the  spirit  of  free- thinking  aa  distinguished  from  profound  religious 
conviction,  and  were  too  exclusively  the  work  of  princes  and  cabi- 
nets, to  strike  deep  root  in  the  soil.  They  showed  that  the  papacy 
bad  but  a  slender  bold  on  tbe  reverence  of  the  ruling  class  in  tbe 
different  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  record  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Germany,  in  tbe  eigh- 
teenth eentuiy,  a  conspicuous  place  belongs  to  the  rise,  or,  rather, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Moravians  Tbe  Moravians, 
or  the  "  United  Brethren,"  as  they  styled  themselves, 
sprang  from  the  **  Bohemian  Brethren,"  a  branch  of 
Hussite  Christians.  These  bad  belonged  neither  to  the  Calixtines 
nor  to  tbe  Taborites,  the  two  principal  parties  into  which  the  Huss- 
ites were  divided  after  the  death  of  their  leader.     The  "  Breth- 
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ren  '*  dierished  the  Bpirit  of  Christianity,  according  to  their  degree 
of  knowledge,  with  simple  fidelity.  When  Protestantism  firose, 
they  came  into  intercourse  both  with  Lutherans  and  Cah 
but  had  more  sympathy  with  the  latter.  In  1722,  and  in  the 
following  years,  a  considerable  number  of  these  "  Brethren,"  led 
by  Christian  David,  w^ho  were  persecuted  in  their  homes,  were  re* - 
ceived  by  Count  Zinzendorf  on  his  estate  at  Berthelsdorf  in  Sax^ 
ony.  They  founded  a  village  called  Hermhut,  or,  "  the  Watch  of 
the  Liord."  There  they  were  joined  by  Christians  from  other  places 
In  Germany,  and,  after  eome  time,  Zinzendorf  took  up  his  al>ode 
among  them,  and  became  their  principal  guide  and  pastor.  His 
ancestors  had  been  possessed  of  wealth  and  distinction  in  Austria. 
He  was  born  in  Dresden  in  1700.  Hia  fattier  having  died,  he  was 
brought  up  by  hia  grandmother,  who  was  full  of  sympathy  vfii 
the  rehgioufl  movement  called  "Pietism,"  of  which  Spenerwaa  the 
leading  representative.  Young  Zinzendorf  studied  in  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Halle  under  Francke,  one  of  the  most  devout  leatlers 
of  the  same  school  At  Wittenberg  he  pursued  the  study  of  law, 
as  hie  relatives  were  opposed  to  his  entering  the  ministry,  to  which 
he  was  strongly  inclined*  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  good 
by  stimulating  others  to  renewed  earnestness  in  the  Christian  life. 
At  Dresden,  where  he  held  an  office  under  the  Saxon  Govemnient|i 
he  conducted  religious  meetings  of  the  kind  which  Spener  had  in-^ 
stituted.  At  length,  in  1737,  he  consecrated  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  God  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  settlement^  and 
was  ordained  a  bishop — one  of  their  number,  Nitachmann,  having 
been  previously,  through  his  itifJuence,  ordained  (in  1735)  to  thoj 
same  office  by  Jablonski,  the  oldest  of  the  Moravian  bishops,  who  i 
resided  in  Berlin.  Zinzendorf  had  before  been  received  into  the 
Lutheran  miniBt^}^  The  peculiar  fervor  which  characterized  his  re- 
ligious work,  and  certain  particulars  in  hia  teaching,  caused  the 
Saxon  Government,  which  was  wedded  to  the  traditional  w^avs 
Lutheranism,  to  exclude  him  from  Saxony  for  about  ten  yeara^ 
(1736-1747).  He  prosecuted  his  religious  labors  in  Frankfort* 
jouraeyed  through  Holland  and  England,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  and,  in  1741»  another  voyage  to  America  New 
branches  of  ihe  Moravian  body  he  planted  in  the  countries  which 
he  visited.  Not  only  by  w^ord  of  mouth,  biit  also  by  numerous 
Tijtf  ifor«ri*a  Writings,  he  instructed  and  inspired  those  who  were 
m^mniMtion.  ^ning  to  attend  to  his  teaching.  His  chief  talent,  how*. 
ever,  was  that  of  an  administrator.  The  Moravians  were  gener- 
ally gathered  in  towns,  and  owned  the  land  within  their  LlmitB^     In 
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the  local  church,  or  town,  thej  were  divided  into  classes  or  *'  cboirB," 
with  an  ekler  or  deaconess  at  the  head  of  each.  Their  ecclesiasti- 
I  cal  afffiira  were  regulated  by  a  carefully  devised  system  of  boards 
and  s)*Tioda.  The  bishops  had  no  diocese  committed  to  them  sev* 
erally,  but  collectively  watched  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
entire  body.  It  was  a  church  ^4 thin  a  church  that  Zinzendorf 
aimed  to  establish*  It  was  far  from  Ms  puri>ose  to  found  a  sect 
antagonistic  to  the  national  churches  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Moravian  societies  arose.  His  theology,  in  its  main  features,  was 
evangelical  Lutheranism,  But  the  larger  infusion  of  warmth  and 
religious  sentiraeot  was  offensive  to  the  more  stiff  and  lukewarm 
exponents  of  the  current  orthodoxy.  Such  practices  as  the  use 
of  the  lot  to  decide  doubtful  questions  of  importance,  which  he 
adopted,  were  looked  npon  as  superstitious.  Extravagances  of  ex- 
pression, especially  in  Zinzendorf's  hymns,  on  the  believer's  com- 
munion with  Jesus,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  push  the  Divine 
Father  into  the  background  in  the  contemplations  and  prayers  of 
the  worshippei',  naturally  gave  offence  to  some,  like  the  eminent 
theologian,  Ben  gel,  who  were  not  chargeable  "^vith  a  want  of  the  tnie 
spirit  of  devotion.  With  a  religions  life  remarkable  as 
the  Moravia  combinmg  Warm  emotion  with  a  quiet  and  serene  type 
*°"'  of  feeling,  the  community  of  Zinzendorf  connected  a 

missionary  zeal  not  equalled  at  that  time  in  any  other  Protestant 
communion.  Although  few  in  number,  they  sent  their  gospel 
messengers  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  exceedingly  useful  in  awakening  the  Lutheran  Church  from 
the  lethargy'  %vhich  prevailed  in  it,  and  did  much  to  diffuse  a  more 
living  piety.  Their  schools  drew  into  them  large  numbers  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  Moravian  Church  ;  "and,  during  the 
long  and  dreary  period  of  rationalism,  they  afforded  a  sanctuary 
for  the  old  gospel,  with  its  blessed  promises  and  glorious  hopes." 

A  religious  phenomenon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  a  quite 
anomalous  character,  was  the  appearance  of  Swedenborgianism. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  bishop,  Jesper 
Swedenborg,  a  highly  cultivated,  upright,  and  religious  man.  The 
pwedPi\borg,  8^^  in  early  childhood  was  deeply  interested  in  religions 
ittHfi-irra.  contemplation.  He  became  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Upsal,  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient m  mathematical  and  physical  science.  He  travelled  exten- 
mvely.  For  thirty  years  he  held  important  offices  in  the  College 
of  Mines,  and  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  king, 
Charles  xn.     He  wrote  not  less  than  seventy-seven  treatises  on 
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scientific  subjects,  which  evinced  an  im tiring  industry  cou{ 
with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  these  investigations.  It 
in  1743  that  he  first  believed  himself  to  have  a  vision  of  Christ*" 
and  to  be  brought  into  a  direct  communication  withangela,  and  an 
immediate  spiiitual  intuition  of  the  auj>ernatural  states  of  existenc 
Heaven  and  hell  were  unveiled  to  him.  He  held  actual  conrer 
with  the  departed.  This  sort  of  intercourse  and  perception  went 
on,  as  a  yery  frequent  experience,  untU  the  close  of  his  life.  The 
followers  of  Swede nborg  regard  it  as  real;  disbelievers  in  the 
claims  which  he  put  forth  think  that  he  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
tion. That  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as  of  genius  it  would 
be  wrong  to  doubt  On  his  death-bed  he  averred  the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  disclosures  made  to  him*  Swedenborg*8  systei 
is   expounded  in  numerous  publications,  of  which   the 

Coelestia "  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  in 
a  mass  of  manuscripts  still  unprinted.  The  first  Btrik« 
ing  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  tlje  connection  of  nature  and 
religion,  of  natural  scionco  and  religious  doctrine  or  specula tioD J 
He  considers  the  universe  as  one  whole,  in  which  the  outward^ 
and  visible  is  the  counterpart  of  the  inward  and  spiritual.  In 
this  be  reminds  us  of  the  Gnostics  and  other  schools  of  theosophy* 
He  dissents  in  many  pciiiits  from  the  ordinary  church  theology. 
The  main  features  of  Iiis  system  are  these  :  God  is  infinite,  and  is  in 
his  essence  wisdom  and  love,  but  he  exists  in  a  human,  although, 
of  course,  immaterial  fonn  ;  bo  tliat  man  is  hterally  in  God*a  im* 
age.  There  is  a  law  of  correspondence,  with  wide  and  varied 
applications.  The  external  world  coixesponds  to  mans  nature. 
Man  is  a  microcosm  ;  he  is  imaged  and  prefigured  in  external 
nature.  There  h  a  correspondence  between  the  visible  world  and| 
the  world  invisible.  As  to  the  Bible,  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocal^'pse  contain,  be- 
neath the  literal  sense,  the  woi*d  of  God,  or  an  occult  sense  open 
only  to  spiritual  discernment.  There  is,  in  truth,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  threefold  sense — the  literal ;  the  spiritual,  which  refers  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  heavenly,  which  pertains  to  the , 
Lord  himself.  The  creation  is  not  from  nothing,  but  is  from  Godii 
love  through  the  agency  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  an  approach  to  an 
ideal  theory  of  matter  ;  yet  Swedenborg  keeps  clear  of  pantheism. 
The  fall  of  man  brought  a  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  and  heredi^^^ 
tary  evil,  which,  however,  is  not  all  derived  from  our  first  pr 
geDitors.  "It  consists  in  willing,  and  thence  thinking,  evil"  Tl 
Trinity  is  conceived  of  in  a  Sabellian  way  :  there  was  no  Trinity 
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before  the  creatioiL  Jehovah  ia  one  person.  Jesus  derived  his 
body  from  Mary,  That  which  is  Divine  in  Christ  is  the  Father, 
the  name  of  God  after  he  has  "assumed  the  Human  ;"  the  Divine 
in  this  connection  with  the  Hnmaa  is  the  Son  ;  the  Divine  which 
proceeds  from  him  ia  the  Holy  Spirit     Christ  gained  a  victory 

I  over  the  powers  of  hell  The  ordinary  idea  of  an  atonemeot  by 
penal  stibstitution  Swedenborg  rejects.  Chiist  ia  glorified,  and 
through  him,  the  Divine  man,  we  have  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
are  conjoined  by  love  to  him.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  a 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  denounces.  The  idea  of  a  physical 
resurrection  is  discarded.  At  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  they  really  exist  now.  After 
death  they  live  at  first  essentially  as  they  have  lived  here,  and 
in  a  similar  environment.  At  length  they  are  drawn  by  their 
own  affinities  either  to  hell  or  to  heaven.  Angels  are  the  spirits 
of  depai'ted  human  beingH, 

Swedenborg  sojom-ned  for  a  considerable  time,  in  tlie  course  of 
liia  life,  in  England.  There  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden, 
gwtdADbor-  he  had  followers,  who  united  themselves  in  societies.  In 
giaa  wwAttim.  I'jQg  ||  company  of  them  began  puhhc  worship  in  Lon- 
don. Swedenborg  held  that  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  took 
t  place  in  1757,  when  the  spiritual  world  was  unveiled  to  him.  The 
judgment  took  place  then  ;  for  all  the  New  Testament  predictions 
relative  to  these  events  are  treated  by  him  as  symbolical.  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypse,  appeared  in  1771^  when  the  Swedenborgian  Church 
emerged  into  being.  The  adherents  of  Swedenborg,  in  accordance 
with  this  idea^  iiamed  theii'  orgaoiz^ations  the  ''New  Jeruaalem 
Church. '* 
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EELIGION    m    ENGLAND    AND    REVIVALS    IN    AMERICA    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 

In  the  eighteenth  centur}%  down  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the 
religious  coudition  of  England  was  such  as  to  call  imperatively  for 
B^Ugiou*  a  great  reformation.  The  decline  of  a  Mving  faith  in  the 
wu?iiriii?  ^^riti^s  o^  the  gospel  had  not  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
And  Ann*.  ecclesiastical  wtu-fare.  As  long  as  William  IIL  lived,  the 
Low  Church  party,  which  was  ^m  in  its  adherence  to  Episcopacy 
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and  the  eBiablisbtueiit,  but  decided  in  its  syznpathj  with  the 
definite  ProtestADtism  of  the  nonconformiBtfl,  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  \\1iig9,  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  BeYolutioD 
which  had  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne,  were  disposed 
to  sustain  the  pnnciples  of  tlie  Toleration  Act.  But  the  moderate 
or  latitudinarian  Clmrchmen,  with  the  government  of  William  to 
support  them,  had  liot  been  able  to  legalize  the  poHcy  of  compre- 
hension. Against  it,  in  favor  of  the  establishment^  but  hostile  to  the 
control  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  or  to  the  Erastian  theory,  were 
both  branches  of  the  High  Church  party.  The  first  consisted  of 
the  nonjurors  and  their  followers,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
benefices  for  their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
successors  of  James  IL  The  second  comprised  those  who,  in  gen- 
eral,  sympathized  with  them,  but  who  had,  with  reluctance,  taken 
the  oaths.  Both  sections  prized  the  "  Anglo-Catholic  "  theology, 
disliked  the  nonconformists  personaHy,  and  looked  down  on  them 
as  schismatics.  Queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  succes- 
fior  of  her  brothei'-in-law  in  1702.  Her  preferences  were  on  the 
side  of  the  High  Churchmen  and  of  the  Tories,  While  the  bishop® 
were  of  the  opjxjsite  party,  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  uni- 
Tersities,  were  passionately  averse  to  it.  Attachment  to  the  de- 
throned house  of  Stuart  was  wide-spread,  and  was  a  latent  but 
dangerous  force  which  Whig  statesmen  had  constantly  to  take 
into  account.  Tlie  strength  of  the  High  Church  and  Tory  senti- 
ment was  made  manifest  in  1709,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  SachevereH  a 
man  of  weak  character  and  inferior  talents,  but  who  was  raised  for 
a  time  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  on  account  of  the  condemnation  by 
the  Ho  use  of  Lords  of  two  sermons  in  which  he  had  denouncad 
the  Toleration  Act  and  advocated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi* 
ence.  On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  of  suspension  from 
preaching,  he  received  tokens  of  honor  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  from  the  Queen.  The  reaction  against  dis- 
iftwtftgaiAit    sent  showed  itself  in  more  offensive  and  mischievoisa 

"^  ways.  By  the  Test  Act,  passed  in  1673,  all  pe: 
who  were  admitted  to  civil  or  military  office  had  been  required 
receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  Nonconformists  to  partake 
of  the  communion  occasionally  with  Episcopalians ;  and,  although 
they  considered  the  law  requiring  it  unjust,  they  were  wiUing  to 
do  so  when  elected  to  office.  To  cut  off  this  class  from  public 
employments,  in  1711  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  passed* 
b/»which  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  should  thus 
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receive  the  Sacrament,  but  afterwards,  during  their  term  of  office, 
attend  a  **  conventicle."  Two  years  later,  the  Schism  Bill  was 
passed,  forlndding  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  schoolmaster  or 
private  teiicher,  without  a  declaration  of  conformity  and  a  license 
from  a  biahop,  The  cry  that  the  "  Church  is  in  danger "  pre- 
vented the  repeal  of  these  oppressive  enactments  until  the  follow* 
ing  reign.  Even  then  the  Teat  and  Corporation  Acta,  which  were 
of  like  tenor,  had  to  be  left  on  the  statute  book,  so  violent  was  the 
opposition  to  their  repeal,  and  so  fearful  were  many  who  w^ere 
favorable  to  it  of  a  schism  among  the  Episcopalians,  or  an  out- 
break of  Jacobite  hostihiy  to  tlie  Hanoverian  line.  With  the  reign 
of  George  II.  there  was  an  increase  of  tolerance.  Kelief  was  given 
to  dissenters  by  annual  indemnity  acta  Not  until  1828  were  these 
laws  erased  from  the  statute  book.  TJnder  George  HI,  the  Church 
was  fully  allied  to  the  king.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code,  as  it  affected  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  the  non-conforming 
bodies,  commenced.  It  was,  however,  a  *'lialting  and  unsteady" 
progress,  which  is  thus  sketched  by  Mr.  May,  in  his  **  Constitu- 
tional History;"  **  Sometimes  Catholics  received  indulgence  ;  and 
sometimes  a  particular  sect  of  nonconformists.  First  one  griev- 
ance was  reiiressed,  and  then  another ;  but  Parliament  continued 
to  shriuk  from  the  broad  assertion  of  religious  liberty  as  the  right 
of  British  subjects  and  the  pohcy  of  tlie  State.  Toleration  and 
connivance  at  dissent  had  already  succeeded  to  active  pemecution ; 
society  had  outgrown  the  law ;  but  a  century  of  strife  and  agita- 
tion  had  yet  to  pass  before  the  penal  code  was  blotted  out  and 
religious  liberty  established." 

Meantime,  while  the  contests  to  which  we  have  adverted  were 
going  forward,  the  cause  of  practical  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Among  the  higher  classes,  infidelity  was  the  fashion. 
Bishop  Butler,  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Analogy,"  remarks 
that  it  had  *'  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  that  it  is  now 
at  length  discovered  to  he  fictitious."  Elsewhere,  in  a  charge 
written  in  1751,  he  affirms  "the  deplorable  distinction"  of  that 
age  to  be  **  an  avowed  scorn  of  rehgion  in  some  and  a  growing  dis- 
regard of  it  in  the  generality."  Bean  Swift,  who  is  an  example  of 
a  class  of  men  w^ho  could  climb  by  poHtical  influence  to  very  high, 
if  not  the  highest,  stations  in  the  Church,  published  in  1709  an  essay 
entitled,  *'  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion."  He  says  thut 
"  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  among  our  people  of  quality  or  gentry 
appears  to  act  by  any  principle  of  religion  ;  nor,"  he  adds,  "  is  the 
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case  much  better  with  tbe  vulgar."  His  remedy  for  irreligion  is  for 
persona  in  power  to  make  **  religion  the  necessary  step  to  favor  and 
preferment  ** — meaning  by  religion  decorous  conduct  and  attend- 
ance at  churcli  I  Religion,  he  urges,  must  be  made  "  to  be  tbe 
turn  and  fashion  of  the  age."  TValpole  and  many  other  prominent 
leaders  in  political  affairs  M'ere  guilty  of  an  unblushing  immorality 
in  private  life.  Among  the  lower  classes,  lawlessness  and  vice  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  extent  and  ^*ith  little  restraint.  A  fair  picturo 
of  tbe  morals  and  manners  of  the  times  may  be  seen  in  tbe  works  of 
Hogarth,  who  was  a  close  observer  of  the  different  phases  of  social 
life.  The  growth  of  the  large  towns  by  the  progress  of  commerce 
bad  been  accompanied  with  no  correspmding  provisions  for  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  the  people.  There  were  no  new  churches,  and  no 
schools  except  those  foundeil  by  Edward  \l.  and  Elizabeth.  Tbe 
criminal  class  were  so  bold  that  life  and  property  were  insecure,  and 
the  cruel  severity  of  the  laws,  with  tbe  multitude  of  executions,  bad 
no  effect  in  inspiring  them  with  terror.  The  clergy,  who  for  a  long 
jjeriod  were  estranged  from  tbe  bishops,  were,  wnth  not  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  ignorant  and  inert.  '*  Those  who  have  read  some  few 
books,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the  Script- 
ures/* Tbe  system  of  pluralities  left  many  of  them  with  tbe  most 
meagre  support,  and  degraded  tbeni  to  a  low  point  in  social  standing. 
The  political  influence  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  more 
and  more  reduced.  Tbe  clergy  were  no  longer  permitted  to  debate 
in  convocation.  Tliis  was  a  consequence  of  the  '*  Bangor  contro- 
versy." After  the  lower  bouse  in  this  clerical  assembly  bad  de- 
nounced a  sermon  of  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  which  leaned  de- 
cidedly towards  principles  of  liberty  that  were  regai-ded  with  favor 
by  nonconformists,  convocation  was  prorogued,  in  1717,  and  from 
that  time  until  1854  transacted  no  business.  Tbe  habit  of  preach- 
ers in  this  period  was  to  dwell  more  on  the  particulars  of  morality 
than  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  tone  of  the 
pulpit  was  studiously  calm  and  moderate.  A  conventional  decorum 
presided  over  the  style  and  deliveiy  of  sermons,  Arianism  and 
even  Socinianism  spread  widely  among  the  clergy  within  and  with* 
out  the  Established  Church.  A  loose  theor}""  of  subscription  was 
adopted  which  opened  a  way  for  those  who  held  views  of  this  char- 
acter to  accept  tbe  Tliirty-nine  Articles,  which  were  imposed  not 
only  on  the  clergy,  but  on  all  membei-s  of  the  universities.  The 
confutations  of  deism  frequently  dwelt  on  the  essential  unity  ol 
Christian  doctrine  with  the  lundamenlal  principles  of  natural  tbeoh 
ogy,  and  passed  lightly  over  tbe  characteristic  features  of  revelatiuu 
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ft  must  not  be  forgotten,  to  be  etire,  tbat  works  in  defence  of  Cliria- 
tiantty  were  written  by  Berkeley,  Butler,  Lardner,  and  other  writers 
of  extraordinary  talents  and  exemplary  piety.  Yet  of  tlie  English 
church  of  the  last  century,  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  **it3 
leading  characteristic  was  eminent  respectability  ;  its  preaching  had 
the  mild  accent  of  that  apologetic  period  when,  as  Johnson  put  it, 
*'  the  apostles  were  tried  regularly  once  a  week  on  charge  of  commit- 
ting forgery."  At  the  universities,  formalism  and  disbeUef  united 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  manifestations  of  devoutneas 
were  a  theme  of  derision.  Gibbon,  who  was  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  Magdalen  College  in  1752,  has  presented  in  his  autobiography  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  indolence,  the  convivial  habits,  and  the  cold  and 
unspiritual  tone  which  prevailed  at  that  seat  of  learning.  "In 
heaii>  indeed,  England  remained  religious,"  Keligion  was  deeply 
intrenched  in  the  middle  class  of  society.  The  Puritan  spirit  had 
not  died  out.  In  many  a  parish  church,  and  in  many  a  dissenting 
congregation,  the  gospel  was  faithfully  preached  and  practically  ac- 
cepted. Yet  what  was  needed  was  a  new  breath  of  life,  a  more 
kindling  prochimation  of  the  old  truth,  which  might  convince  the 
understanding  and  mould  the  conduct  of  many,  but  no  longer 
deeply  stirred  the  emotions  or  exerted  a  renovating  power  in  the 
bosom  of  society^ 

If  religion  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
wore  ft  prosaic  aspect,  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms  of  a  spir- 
itual  reaction.  There  were  divines  who  were  disposed  to  give  to 
sensibility  and  emotion  an  important  part  in  practical  religion. 
Such  were  Doddridge  and  Watts  among  dissenters,  and,  in  the 
Established  Church,  the  devout  Bishop  Thomas  Wilson,  the  author 
of  **  Sacra  Privata,''  and  other  devotional  booka  The  writer  who, 
above  all  othersi  led  to  a  spiritual  awakening  of  the  character  de- 
scribed was  William  Law.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the 
first  occasion  of  his  ** thinking  in  earnest  on  religion" 
was  the  reading  at  Oxford  of  Law's  "  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  and 
Devoted  Life,"  and  he  caJlsit  **  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology 
in  any  language.*'  Gibbon  says  of  the  author,  who  was  a  tutor  in 
his  father's  house,  that  **  if  he  finds  a  spark  of  piety  in  his  reader's 
mind,  he  wiH  soon  kindle  it  to  a  flame,"  and  that  *'  he  believed  all 

Ih©  professed  and  practised  all  he  enjoined."  John  Wesley  allowed 
that  the '*  Serious  Call/' and  the  **  Christian  Perfection,**  another 
work  by  Law,  sowed  the  seed  of  Methodism.  Law  was  a  nonjnring 
divine,  not  consenting  to  take  the  required  oaths  at  the  accession 
of  Qeorge  L  In  the  early  part  of  hia  career  as  an  author,  he  wrote 
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on  the  High  Churcli  side  against  Hoadley.  He  was  an  acute  an* 
tagonist  of  deism,  and  main  tain  ed  the  absolute  necessitv  and  tbe 
sufficiency  of  tbe  evidence  from  miracles  for  the  Christian  faith. 
But  his  mystical  tendencies,  which  were  fostered  by  Jacob  Bohme, 
of  whom  he  was  an  admiring  student,  led  to  a  change  in  his  way  of 
thinking.  Insight,  the  illumination  of  the  spirit,  the  new  life  itself, 
which  di\ine  grace  plants  in  the  soul,  he  now  held  to  be  the  one  ade- 
quate verification  of  the  gospeL  To  justification  he  gave  a  subjec* 
tive,  personal  character,  in  contrast  with  the  forensic  view.  Christ, 
he  taught,  did  not  suffer  "  to  quiet  an  angry  Deity  ;  **  he  took  upon 
him  the  state  of  our  fallen  nature^  to  overcome  all  the  evils  which 
the  fall  had  entailed  ;  from  him  we  receive  "  a  birth,  a  natiire,  a 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  Ood."  None  will  be  finally  lost  unlesi 
infinite  love  shall  find  them  incorrigible.  The  departure  of  taw 
from  the  ordinary  formulas  of  doctrine  on  the  topics  just  adverted 
to»  and  BtiH  more  the  adoption  from  Buhme,  along  with  deep  truth, 
of  various  fantastic  speculations,  raised  up  opponents.  But  the  ele^ 
vated  character  and  substantial  merit  of  his  principal  treatises  have 
been  discerned  by  the  most  competent  judges  of  differing  schoob 
of  thought 

Law  carried  to  the  farthest  point  the  antipathy  which  was  onc6 
mora  reviving  among  good  men  against  the  stage.  The  Puritans 
were  inimical  to  the  theatre^  especially  after  the  moralil 
of  the  drama  began  to  sink,  in  the  closing  days  of 
abeth.  The  prohibition  of  plays  attended  the  forbidding  of 
baiting,  cock-fights,  and  horse-races.  In  1642  Parliament  mi 
stage-plajs  unlawful,  as  not  compatible  with  the  distracted  aatl 
distressed  state  of  England^  and  as  **  too  commonly  expressing  la^ 
ciriouB  mirth  and  levity,"  After  the  Restoration,  partly  in  coDfle> 
quence  of  the  vain  attempt  under  the  Commonwealth  to  lej 
the  people  into  sanctity,  the  drama  came  bixck,  and  in  the  haadi 
comic  writers  assumed  a  shameless  indecency.  Tlie  theatre^  as  il 
fiourished  under  the  auspices  of  such  authors  as  Wycherley  aod 
Congreve,  was  assailed  in  a  most  vigorous  and  effective  publication 
of  Jeremy  Collier,  His  **  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Pit*- 
faneness  of  the  English  Stage  "  was  printed  in  1C98.  A  divine  ot 
great  learning,  a  Jacobite  and  nonjuror,  he  could  not  be  charged 
with  Puritan  fanaticism.  His  book  not  only  provoked  a  great  com* 
motion,  but  had  a  highly  beneficial  result  Ue  easily  demolished 
the  answer  of  Congreve,  and  he  touched  the  conscience  of  DrydeiL 
Law's  principles  were  more  ascetic,  and  hence  his  invectives  against 
the  stage  are  more  iodiscriminate  than  the  trenchant  indictment 
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of  Collier*  On  thk  whole  Bubject,  tlie  Tivacioua  essay  of  Cliarlee 
Kiiigsle^' — **  Plays  versus  Fimtans**^ — exposes  many  cuirent  mis* 
couceptionB. 

Methoclism  arose  within  the  borders  of  the  Episcopal  Chturch, 
By  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  cootraiy  to  the  original  iBten- 
joimWtoite*  ^^^  ^^^  preference  of  its  founders,  it  drifted  into  a 
Mifibisftvo-  separate  organization.  The  principal  originators  of  the 
great  religious  revival  of  which  Methodism  was  the  off- 
spring, were  John  Wesley  and  George  TVhitefield  ;  but  to  the  in- 
domitable will  and  organizing  genius,  joined  with  the  religious 
fervor,  of  Wesley,  its  existence  as  a  distinct  mid  influential  body 
h  chiefly  due.  His  life  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  he  was  bom  in  1703  and  died  in  1791,  He 
was  the  second  of  three  sons  of  the  rector  of  Ep worth.  Th© 
energy  of  hia  mother  and  her  systematic  training  of  a  numerous 
family  had  their  effect  in  developing  and  shaping  the  capacities  of 
the  future  apostle  and  ruhug  spirit  of  the  Methodist  reformation. 
The  three  brothei-s  were  students  at  Christ  Church  College  at  Ox* 
ford,  John  having  been  fii'st  sent  to  the  Charter  House  SchooL 
After  taking  his  degree  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  elected  a 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  For  two  years  he  assisted  his  father 
as  curate.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1728,  soon  after  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  became  tutor  at  Lincoln.  There  he  organized  a 
small  society  of  young  men  for  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety 
and  for  doing  good.  One  of  them  was  his  younger  brother,  Charles 
Wesley.  Another  was  Whifcefleld»  who  was  younger  than  either  of 
them,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Gloucester,  He  entered  Pem- 
bi-oke  College  in  1732  as  a  servitor,  where  he  found  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  a  public-house  was  of  use  to  him  in  the  attend* 
ance  by  which,  being  a  penniless  student,  he  earned  his  living* 
This  group  of  young  men  read  such  writings  as  the  **  Imitation  of 
Christ"  by  Thomas  h  Kempis,  Law's  "Serious  Call,"  and  Taylor's 
"Holy  living  and  Djdng/'  Their  devoutness  was  strongly  tinged 
with  asceticism.  One  of  their  rules  required  that  they  should  fre- 
quently **  interrogate  themselves  whether  they  have  been  simple  and 
recollected  ;  whether  they  have  prayed  with  fervor,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  on  Satunlay  noon  ;  if  they  have  used  a  collect  at 
nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock  ;  duly  meditated  on  Sunday,  from 
three  to  four,  on  Thomas  k  Kempis  ;  or  mused  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  from  twelve  to  one,  on  the  passion.**  They  frequently  par- 
took of  the  communion.  They  visited  also  almshouses  and  prisons, 
and  were  diligent  in  eibrts  to  instruct  and  console  the  suffering; 
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For  tlie  I'eason  that  they  lived  by  rule,  the  term  *'  Methodist "  wai 
attached  to  them  as  a  nicloiflme  by  their  fellow-students.  In  1735 
John  Wesley,  accompanied  by  hie  brother  Charles,  went  out  as  a 
miasionary  to  Georgia.  A  number  of  Mora\'iana  were  on  board, 
aud  among  tliem  one  of  their  noted  preachers,  Spangenberg,  after- 
wai'ds  a  bishop.  Wesley — whoa©  ascetic  tendency  led  him  to  tak# 
on  himself  unnecessary  discomforts  on  the  voyage — was  struck 
with  the  serenity  of  these  men  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  tempest, 
wheu  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were  agitated  with  fear.  On 
landing  he  consulted  Spangenberg  concerning  the  religious  work 
which  he  was  to  undertake  in  connection  with  Oglethorpe's  colony. 
**My  brother,'*  said  the  Moravian  pastor,  **  I  must  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.  Have  you  the  witness  within  yourself  ?  Does  the 
spirit  of  God  bear  witness  with  your  spiiat  that  you  are  a  child  of 
God?  **  Wesley  was  disturbed  by  these  inquiries,  and  smitten  with 
inward  misgivinga  His  not  very  Judicious  course  in  a  matter  of 
church  discipline,  where  there  was  room  for  a  charge  against  him 
of  being  influenced  by  personal  resentment,  expedited  his  return  to 
England,  after  a  two  years'  absence.  On  the  voyage  home  he  was 
once  more  afflicted  on  discovering  in  a  storm  that  he  was  not  free 
from  the  fear  of  death.  Arrived  in  England,  he  sought  the  society 
of  the  Ikloravians,  and  received  much  spiritual  aid  from  Peter  Boh* 
ler,  a  preacher  of  that  body  in  London,  All  his  life  Wesley  had 
bceii,  as  he  truthfully  avows,  in  quest  of  **  holiness  ;  **  but  he  had 
failed  to  attain  to  peace  of  mind.  His  brother  Charles  anticipated 
him  by  a  few  days  in  this  step  of  spiritual  progress.  But  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  24,  1738,  the  older  brother  received  comfort 
from  hearing  an  anthem  in  St^  Paul's  Cathedra^  and  in  the  evening, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  Moravian  society,  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
preface  of  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Homana. 
The  words  of  Luther  on  a  free  salvation  awakened  within 
lu  wmiej  A  mm  a  new  feehng — ^a  joyous  assurance  that  his  sms 
te  oua  I  c.  ^gj^  ^  forgiven.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  having 
been  up  to  this  time  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of  justification. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  Moravians,  and  made  a  visit  of  sev- 
eral weeks*  duration  at  Hermhut.  Coming  back  to  London,  he  be- 
gan to  preach  constantly  in  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood,  not 
only  in  the  churches  but  also  in  almshouses  and  prisons.  The  un- 
wonted Ere  which  he  infused  into  his  sermons,  the  directness  of  hla 
appeals  to  the  unreconciled,  his  call  for  instantaneous  converaion, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  all-sufficient  power  of  faith  as  tha 
ground  of  escape  from  guilt  and  fear^  and  the  antidote  of  sin,  ei* 
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cited  diBtruat  and  oppoBikioii  among  the  preacbers  of  the  estub* 
lishment     WhitefieUrs  experience,  in  its  essential  char- 
fleid  preach-    acter,  was  not  unlike  that  of  Wealey*     In  his  inward 
*"**  struggles  there  had  come  a  moment  w\ien  he  dared  to 

trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  found  on  a  sudden  that  the  burden 
which  had  oppressed  him  was  gone.  He  aimed  to  reproduce  in 
others  a  like  experieuce.  The  same  year  that  Wesley  learned  from 
Luther  the  way  of  peace,  Whitefield  began  to  preach  in  the  open 
air  at  Kings  wood,  near  Bristol  He  commenced  the  work  of  field- 
preaching  among  the  half-savage  colliers,  to  whom  no  one  had  tak- 
en pains  to  proclaim  the  gospel  He  began  with  small  assemblies, 
hut  soon  all  classes  flocked  to  the  hill-sides  where  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  and  moving  orators  that  ever  spoke  to  an  audience 
stirred  all  hearts  with  the  pathos  of  his  discourses.  *'  The  trees 
and  hedges  were  crowded  with  humble  listeners,  and  the  fields 
were  darkened  by  a  compact  mass.  The  voice  of  the  great  preacher 
pealed  with  a  tiirilling  power  to  the  very  outskirts  of  that  mighty 
throng/'  **  Soon  tears  might  be  seen  forming  white  gutters  down 
cheeks  blackened  from  the  coal  mine*  Then  sobs  and  groans  told 
how  hard  hearts  were  melting  at  his  words.  A  fire  was  kindled 
among  the  outcasts  of  Kingswood  which  burnt  long  and  fiercely, 
and  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  overspread  the  land."  John 
Wesley  8  native  love  of  "  decency  and  order  "  was  at  first  shocked 
at  these  expeiiments  of  preaching  outside  the  waUi  of  churches. 
This  prejudice  did  not  long  continue  ;  he  joined  Wbitefield  at 
Bristol,  and  began  himself  to  preach  to  vast  assemblies  of  attentive 
and  excited  listeners.  He  quickly  commenced  to  organize  the  con- 
verts who  were  made  by  the  preaching.  Those  who  attached  them- 
selves to  the  new  preachers  were  combined  in  societies.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  novel  in  this  proceeding.  Societies  for  prayer  and 
religious  improvement  had  previously  existed  in  various  places  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  These  new  organizations 
were  of  the  same  kind,  and  were  meant  to  be  simply  auxihary  to 
the  Church.  The  Moravian  communities  suggested  to  Wesley  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  features  in  his  system  of  order  and  discipline. 
The  members  of  the  societies  were  divided  into  bands,  or  classes^ 
for  mutual*  oversight  and  spiritual  quickening,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  leaders.  Wesley,  however,  appointed  lay  assistants,  and 
at  length  gave  them  permission  to  hold  preaching  services.  This 
was  another  important  measure.  These  preachers  multiplied,  and 
the  country  was  at  length  divided  into  "  circuits/'  in  order  that  the 
population  might  aU  be  reached.     The  **  Foundry  "  in  London  wa« 
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opened  as  a  preaching-place,  and  tbe  number  of  preaching  housoa 
rapicUy  mereased.  Then  the  Methodists  combined  into  a  definite 
organization  which  was  called  *"The  United  Society,"  a  name  copied 
from  the  deaignation  of  the  Moravians,  From  them,  in  1740,  Wes- 
ley separated  altogether^  in  consequence  of  a  mutual  antipathy 
which  gradually  arose.  He  complained  of  them  for  alleged  Anti- 
nomian  tendencies  and  some  other  singulmties  of  doctrine,  and 
for  certain  offensive  peculiarities  of  custom  and  rite.  In  reality,  the 
Moravian  method  of  waiting  in  *' stillness  "  for  the  grace  of  assur- 
ance, and  the  type  of  seBtiment,  the  sort  of  quietism,  which  they 
cherished,  was  repugnant  to  the  more  aggressive  and  enthusiastic 
temper  of  Methodism,  Wesley  turned  his  back  on  them^ 
b«!comt.  m  wrp^  &B  he  had  previously  repudiated  I^aw  and  his  earlier 
''  guides.  It  was  no  part  of  Wesley's  design  to  build  up  a 
sect,  or  to  break  in  any  way  the  bond  of  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England.  With  all  sincerity,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  abjured 
such  an  intention.  Not  many  months  before  his  death,  he  said  :  "I 
declare  once  more  that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  tlie  Church  of 
England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my  advice  will  ever  separate 
fromii"  This  is  but  one  of  numerous  declarations  of  the  same 
purport.  Charles  Wesley  was  even  more  resolute  in  holding  this 
position.  But  John  Wesley,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  brotlier, 
felt  impelled  to  take  a  course  which  legally  and  actually  involved 
separation.  He  became  convinced  that  presbyter  and  bishop 
of  the  same  order,  and  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  ordain  aa  to 
administer  the  sacrament  He  ordained  Coke,  and  authorized  him 
to  ordain  Asbury,  as  superintendents  or  bishops  for  the  Methodists 
in  America.  He  ordained  preachers  also  for  service  in  tScotland 
and  in  other  foreign  places.  He  was  ultimately  obliged,  moreover, 
to  register  his  chapels  in  order  to  protect  them^  according  to  th* 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Toleration*  He  gave  them,  by  a  deed 
trust,  into  the  charge  of  one  hundred  preachers.  He  thereby 
conferred  on  the  Methodist  body  a  separate  legal  status.  To 
last  he  refused  to  allow  the  preachers  whom  he  commissioned^ 
administer  the  sacraments  in  England  ;  but  this  right  was  granted 
to  them  by  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1793.  Thus  the  instru- 
mcntalities  which  had  at  first  been  created  as  ancillary  and  sup- 
plemental to  the  Church  of  England,  resulted  in  giving  being  to  a 
distinct  and  compact  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  most  saintly  of  all  the  coadjutors  of  Wesley  was  Fletcher, 
of  Madeley.  Born  and  educated  in  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Eng« 
land  in  his  youth,  and  in  1755  took  orders  in  the  Church*     He 
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preTiously  joine J  the  Methodist  society.  He  choae  the  paiisb  of 
John  pietcber,  Madekj  ID  preference  to  a  place  where  there  was  less  labor 
iTSfl-iTflB.  gjj^i  ^  larger  stipend.  There  he  devoted  him  self  to  preach- 
ing and  to  pastoral  work  with  an  ardor  and  self-denial  which  have 
rarely  been  equalled.  The  almost  angelic  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter impressed  itself  on  all  who  met  him.  Sou  they  writes  of  him  : 
"  No  age  or  country  has  ever  prmluced  a  man  of  more  fer\^ent  piety 
or  more  perfect  charity  ;  no  church  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apos- 
tolic minister."  After  his  death,  WeBley  himself  said  of  him  :  ''  I 
was  intimately  aquainted  with  him  for  about  thirty  yeai*s  ;  I  con- 
versed with  him,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  without  the  least  re- 
sei*ve,  during  a  journey  of  niany  hundred  miles ;  and  in  all  that 
time,  I  never  heard  Mm  speak  one  improper  word,  nor  saw  him  do 
an  improper  action,"  "So  unblamable  a  character,  in  eveiy  re- 
spect, I  have  not  found  either  in  Europe  or  America  ;  and  I  scarce 
expect  to  find  such  another  on  this  aide  of  eternity/*  Among  the 
last  words  that  Fletcher  uttered  was  the  fervent  exclamation,  "  God 
is  love  !  **  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Wesley  in  theological 
opinioa  His  '*  Checks  to  Antinomianism  '*  is  still  a  classical  work 
in  the  Methodist  body. 

The  names  of  Wesley  and  Wliitefield  will  be  forever  honorably 
connected  with  the  reformation  in  which  they  took  the  leading 
We«iey'a  doc-  part.  TheiT  friendship,  with  a  brief  partial  interruption, 
trims*.  continued  as  long  as  Whitefield  lived.     But  after  White- 

field's  return,  in  1741,  from  a  second  visit  to  America,  where  he 
had  been  confirmed  by  Edwards  in  his  Calvinistic  opinions,  the 
doetrinal  differences  between  them  made  their  paths  diverge.  The 
career  of  each  was  thenceforward  distinct  from  that  of  the  other. 
Wesley  was  an  Arminian  in  his  theology.  The  emphasis  which  he 
laid  on  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fervent  zeal  which  per- 
vaded the  entire  Wesleyan  movement,  created  the  widest  dinparity 
between  Methodist  Arminianism,  as  a  practical  system,  and  tlie 
old^  Arminianism  of  Holland  and  England.  The  Wesleyan  faith 
was  Arminianism  on  fire.  But  perhaps  no  man  ever  inveighed 
more  vehemently  against  the  Calvinistic  tenet  of  election  than  John 
Wesley.  There  was  another  point  in  Wesley's  teaching  which  ex- 
cited much  displeasure.  This  was  his  doctrine  of  Christian  perfec* 
tion,  which  he  held  to  be  attainable,  and  that  instantaneously,  by 
the  believer  in  this  life*  Faith  is  the  source  of  complete  sanctifi- 
cation  as  well  as  of  complete  forgiveness.  By  perfection  Wesley  did 
not  mean  such  an  absolute  legal  purity  as  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  praying  daily  for  the  pardon  of  trespasses  and  with  the  need  ol 
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"  atoning  blood  "  for  cootinued  "  defects  and  omissions  ;  '*  but  he 
meant  an  uninterropted  reign  in  the  heart  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
The  Weslejaa  preacliing  made  everything  turn  on  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  Cluist  aa  a  Saviour.  lU  doctrine  of  assurance  of 
hope  as  the  privelege  of  all,  and  of  complete  deliverance  from  sin, 
was  embraced  in  its  announcement  of  a  free,  complete  salvation 
held  out  to  every  ti^MUsgreasor,  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
interpretation  of  the  gospel,  the  Methodist  preacher  was  always 
the  herald  of  a  hopeful  and  inspiring  message. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  who  wuh  possessed  of  wealth  and  social  influ- 
Whiwfleid »nd  ©*ice,  bccome  the  pationess  of  that  bronch  of  the  move- 
KkprnichkiiK^  ment  of  which  Wbitefield  was  the  head.  **The  Tab- 
ernacle "  was  erected,  as  a  place  for  preaching,,  not  far  from  **  the 
Foundry,"  She  built  a  chapel  at  Bath,  and  other  chapels  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Great  Britain.  She  esttiblished  a  college  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  preachers  at  Trevecc^  In  ''Lady  Huntingdon  s  Conneo- 
tion,"  as  the  chapels  under  her  charge  were  called,  the  liturgy  was 
fitiil  used.  Strongly  indisposed  to  separate  them  in  any  way  from 
the  Established  Church,  she  w^is  compelled  to  register  them  as 
dissenting  places  of  worship,  in  order  to  hold  the  property*  Her 
personal  eflbrts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  conversion  of  people  of 
rank.  On  some  an  impression  was  produced  ;  others  were  shocked 
at  the  plain  teaching  of  the  preachers.  The  Duchess  of  Bucking* 
ham,  after  attending  the  chapel  at  Bath,  wrote:  "It  is  monstrous 
to  be  told  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common  ^vTetches  that 
crawl  on  the  earth.  This  is  highly  offensive  and  insidting ;  and 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  ladyship  should  relish  any  senti- 
ments so  much  at  variance  with  high  rank  and  good  breeding,"  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Wbitefield  Methodists  were  eventually 
abnorbed  in  the  Independent  body.  The  "Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists  *'  embrace  many  communicants,  ^Tiitefield's  preaeh- 
iog  impressed  all  minds.  It  moved  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  pattern 
of  coolness  and  prudence,  to  empty  his  pockets  of  the  coin  which 
they  contained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan  house  in  Georgia^ 
although  he  had  not  approved  of  the  object  for  which  the  collec- 
tion was  taken.  It  was  admired  by  a  cold-blooded  philosopher  like 
Hume,  and  equally  by  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield.  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  he  listened  to  him,  wept  through 
the  entire  sermon.  Thirteen  times  Wbitefield  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic. He  finally  ended  his  days  at  Newburypori  On  the  evening 
before  his  death,  from  the  stairs  which  led  to  his  bed-chamber,  to 
a  throng  which  had  come  to  the  door  of  the  house,  out  of  a  deaira 


to  bear  birii,  he  preached  until  tlie  wick  of  the  candle  which  he 
held  io  hia  hand  burned  out. 

The  Methodist  preachers  found  utile  favor  with  tlie  dignitaries 
of  the  establiahment  or  with  the  Diajority  of  the  clergy.  They  hjul 
to  choose  between  preaching  in  halls,  barns,  or  in  the 
pSMhii7gi>Da  open  air,  and  remaining  silent.     John  Wesley,   being 

*^  denied  admission  to  the  pulpit  at  Epwortli,  p readied  at 

sunset  every  day,  duiitig  a  week,  in  the  church-yard,  standing  on 
his  father's  tomb.  His  preaching  fret|nently  excited  uugovern- 
able  emotion  in  the  heart'3  of  many  of  his  hearei^.  Tliere  were 
screams,  paroxysms  of  agony,  and  outcries  and  contortions  of  body, 
sometimes  not  unlike  the  phenomena  recorded  of  demoniacB  in 
the  gospels*  Such  demonstrations  were  displeasing  to  his  brother 
Charles  and  to  Whitefield.  They  are  such  as  have  frequently  at- 
tended earnest  and  impassioned  preaching  among  rude  and  un- 
educated people.  It  was  from  this  class,  not  exclusively  but 
mainly,  that  the  converts  to  Methodism  in  its  early  days  were 
made.  Tliere  was  not  a  little  which  might  naturally  provoke  ad- 
verse criticism.  Tbe  custom  of  Wesley  and  other  leaders  to  resort 
to  the  lot,  or  to  open  the  Bible  at  random  for  a  text,  in  order 
thereby  to  determine  an  unsettled  question  of  duty,  was  con- 
demned as  a  superstition.  The  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  no 
proofs  of  piety  which  did  not  involve  a  vivid  consciousness  of  a 
change  of  heart  at  some  definite  moment,  was  regarded  by  many 
sober-minded  duistians  with  disfavor*  The  censorious  spirit  in 
which  those  whose  temperament  prevented  them  frum  being  kin- 
dled to  fervor  were  sometimes  judged,  was  not  in  accord  with 
charity.  In  short,  Methodism  was  a  great  outburst  of  religious  feel- 
ing. As  might  be  expected  at  such  an  epoch,  evil  was  mingled  witJi 
good.  The  merits  and  benefits  of  the  movement  far  outweighed  the 
attendant  evils  and  errors.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the  reformalion 
of  morals  and  the  lessening  of  crime  which  everywhere  followed  in 
the  steps  of  the  Methodisi  preachers.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
great  quickening  of  spiritual  Hfe  had  found  no  expression  in  song. 
The  poet  of  Methodism  was  Charles  Wesley.  The  remarkable 
merit  of  his  hymns  is  indicated  by  the  welcome  accorded  to  them  by 
rehgious  bodies  with  theological  tenets  at  variance  with  his  own. 

Of  the  two  leaders,  Whitefield  was  more  amiable  and  winning 

in  his  natural  temper,  and  had  no  equal  in  pathetic 

Wbitefieid       oratory.     Neither  in  learning  nor  in  fertility  of  thought 

did  he  rise  nbove  the  conuuon  level     We  look  in  vain 

in  his  sermons  for  any  marks   of  originality.      The   deference 
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which  he  paid  to  moods  and  impiilBes  bordered  on  puerility.    Joliu 

Wesley  was  a  trained  maiij  poBsessed  of  scholarly  acquirenieuta 
He  was  more  of  a  logician  than  a  philosopher,  but  the  combination 
in  him  of  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  entitle  him  to  a  dia- 
tiuguished  rank  among  religious  foundera  He  kept  before  him 
certain  definite  objects  of  endeavor,  and  advanced  with  a  clear 
glance,  a  dauntleBS  spirit,  and  an  unfaltering  step  to  the  realization 
of  them. 

The  results  of  Wesley's  work  were  greater  in  the  last  ten  years 
*)f  his  life  than  in  the  fifty  years  previoua  When  the  conference 
met  in  1790  there  w^ere  115  circuits  in  the  United  Kin 
dom,  294  itinei-ant  preachers,  and  71,5G8  memberaf 
The  aggregate  number  of  circuits  in  the  different  countries  was 
240  ;  of  preachers^  541  ;  of  memberp,  134,549.  There  were  19 
mission aine 8  in  foreign  parts.  Of  tlio  Conference  of  preachers, 
Wesley,  with  his  brother  Chailes,  had  been  the  sole  director.  He 
had  eBtabhehed,  however,  the  custom  of  taking  counsel  with  them, 
so  that,  after  his  death,  they  were  prepared  to  become  a  self- 
governing  body.  In  view  of  the  effects  of  his  labors,  as  seen  in  so 
many  lands,  he  could  utter,  without  boasting,  the  memorable 
words  :  **  My  parish  is  the  world." 

If  W^hitefield  was  not  the  founder  of  the  evangelical  school  in 
the  Established  Church,  he  did  very  much  to  develop  it  rmd  pro- 
mote  its  growth.  This  movement  has  been  described  as  the 
revival  of  PuritaniBm  in  the  Church  of  England.  Among  the 
preachers  and  writers  who  are  identified  with  it  ai-e  William  Ro- 
maine  (1714-1795),  who  was  stricter  in  his  Calvinism  than  most 
of  them  ;  Henry  Yenn  (1724-1797),  who,  like  Bomaine,  was  at- 
tjiched  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  until  her  act  of  *'  seces- 
sion "  or  separation,  iu  1781,  and  who  wrote  the  **  Complete  Duty 
of  Man,"  a  sincere  and  vigorous  work  on  practical  piety  ;  John 
Newton  (1725-1807),  the  pastor  of  Olney,  whose  own  experience 
of  rescue  from  a  life  of  extreme  depravity  qualified  him  to 
counsel  to  all  who  were  afflicted  with  remorse  ;  Cowper,  the 
(1731-1800),  w^hose  morbid  spirit  was  not  darkened,  but 
helped  and  comforted  by  evangelical  religion,  and  by  the 
pathy  of  Newton ;  Thomas  Scott  (1747-1821),  the  successor  of 
Newton  at  Obey,  and  the  author  of  **The  Force  of  Truth  "  and  o£ 
the  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  both  of  which  were  widely  popu- 
lar, and  the  first  of  which  embraces  an  accoimt  of  the  writer's 
own  spiritual  experience  ;  Joseph  Milner  (1744-1797),  the  churrb 
historiftQ    of   the  evangelical    school,   who    composed  his  work 
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maiDly  for  the  purpose  of  describing  what  gooil  Lad  been  effected 
hy  Chrietianitj^  in  order  tbat  liis  readei-s  might  be  edified  by  the 
uarrative.  As  a  popular  writer,  Hannah  More  (1745-1833)  had  a 
large  measure  of  esteem.  As  the  eighteenth  century  approached 
its  end,  the  Evangelicals  became  a  numerous  and  compact  body 
in  the  English  Chui'ch.  A  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  their 
cause  was  exerted  by  the  orator  and  Btatesman^  William  Wilber- 
force.  In  addition  to  the  effect  of  his  example  and  of  his  philan- 
thropic labors  in  Parliament,  be  published,  in  1797,  "  A  Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  KeUgiouB  System  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Keal  Christianity/* 
The  effect  of  this  work  in  England  and  America  was  great,  and  it 
was  translated  into  several  languages. 

The  nonconlormiug  bodies,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  England, 
felt  the  awakening  breath  of  the  Methodist  revival.  In  the  first 
itou^on  In  ^^If  of  the  ceiitury  each  of  the  three  principal  dissent- 
formtair'*  ^^^  denominations^  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents, 
***>****■  and  the  Baptists — of  which  the  two  former  were  by  far 

the  most  numerous — ^had  in  the  ranks  of  their  ministry  men  of  de- 
served distinction.  Calamy  (1671-1732)  was  a  Presbyteiian,  and 
a  leader  among  the  nonconforming  clergy  of  London.  Watts 
(1G74-1748)  and  Doddridge  (1702^1751)  were  shining  lights  in  the 
Independent  body.  Few  books  of  a  practical  cast  have  been  more 
read  and  valued  than  Doddridge's  **Eise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  SouL"  Among  the  Baptists,  John  Gale  (1680-1721)  was 
justly  eminent  for  his  bihbcal  and  oriental  learning.  The  preaching 
of  the  nonconformist  a  stiU  retained,  in  no  small  degree,  the  uncr 
tion  of  the  Puritan  times,  although  the  form  and  style  of  sermons 
were  altered  to  suit  the  later  standards  of  literary  taste.  Aiian 
speculations  found  some  favor  in  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
circles.  At  a  convention  of  London  nonconforming  ministers  at 
Salters'  Hall  in  1719,  a  majority  refused — not  all  of  them,  however, 
on  the  ground  of  disbelief — to  subscribe  to  a  Trinitarian  confes* 
sion.  The  Baptists  were  not  wholly  united  on  the  question  of 
open  and  strict  communion,  A  great  majority  were  for  the  latter 
view.  The  principal  division  among  them  was  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  Particular  Baptists.  The  former  class  were  Arrainlans,  and 
the  latter  Calvinista  In  1770  the  more  orthodox  portion  of  the 
General  Baptists  formed  an  association  called  the  New  Connection. 
Under  tlie  influence  of  the  writings  of  Andrew  Fuller  (1754-1815), 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Particular  Baptists  assumed  a  mitigated  form. 
The  spread  of  the  tenet  of  open  communion  among  the  B^iptists 
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jidon  ill  Kew   country,  ArminiaDism  had  widely  spread. 
^^'^  '        of  the  pulpits  waa  rather  didactic  than  stirring. 


in  England  took  place    subsequently,   and   was    effected,   to    tJ 
large    exteot,    by   the    eloquent    teaehiug   of   the    distinguiBhedl 
rireacher,  l^obert  Hall  (17G4-1831).     Methodism  was  treated  with 
various  degrees  of  sympathy   by   nonconforming   ministers  and 
churches.     The  assaults  of  the  Wesleyana  upon  Calviuism,  which 
sometimes  took  the  form  of  harsh  invective,  prevented  the  coop-i 
eration  of  many  who,  on  other  grounda,  were  not  unfriendly  to  th©* 
revivaL     From  some  of  the  proceedings  and  methods  of  Whit^field 
even  such  men  as  Watts  and  Doddridge  consciontioualy  withheld 
their  approval     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  who 
were  converted  at  the  Methodist  meetings  found  their  way  into  the] 
dissenting  churches,  and  that  these,  especially  the  Independents, 
were  indebted  for  their  increased  spirituality  and  their  growth  iu 
numbers,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  to  the  Methodist  ref- 
ormation. 

A  religious  revival,  with  important  features  in  common  with 
the  revival  in  England,  although  somewhat  earlier  in  it«  origin, 

occurred  iu  America.     In  New  England,  as  in  the  old 

The  teachin^^ 
It  was 

solemn  in  its  tone,  but  was  more  an  appeal  to  the  nndei-stauding 
than  to  the  sensibility  and  the  affectiona.  It  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
several  duties  of  man  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  and  made 
prominent  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity.  The  New  Englnndl 
settlers  had  made  it  a  point  to  require  proofs  of  regeneration  i 
condition  of  membership  in  the  church.  Hence  a  shai'p  line 
drawn  between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  and  this  waa 
made  apparent  in  the  character  of  the  preaching.  Civil  privileges 
in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven  were  confined 
to  church  members.  Tliey  alone  could  vote  or  hold  office.  But 
this  had  no  connection  with  the  movement  to  enho'gc  the  limits  of 
the  church  by  admitting  to  a  partial  connection  with  it  a  class  who 
might  not  profess  to  have  experienced  a  spiriUml  change.  Thaj 
'*  half-way  covenant"  was  at  length  extensively  mloptcd,  by  w*hich^ 
the  children  of  persons  baptized  in  infancy  were  permitted  to  re- 
ceive baptism  on  an  assent  of  their  parents  to  the  church  covenant, 
and  their  agreement  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  body. 
Another  innovation  on  the  previous  system  was  the  reception  of  J 

unconverted  pei-sons  to  the  Lord's  SupiJcr  as  a  '*meana^ 
*tho great     of  gTace/*    Both  these  practices  had  strong  advocataa 

among  ministta"^  of  an  earnest  character  and  of  Cidvintstic 
opinioni.    In  1727  Jonathftu  Edwards  became  the  Jninister  of  North* 
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amptou,  iirst  as  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  Stoddard,  at  wlioBd 
death,  in  1729,  he  became  6ole  pastor*  Edwards  was  born  in 
1703.  He  griiduated  at  Yale  College  in  1720,  ^hen  quite  young, 
he  evinced  intellectnal  powers,  especially  raetapbysical  gepins,  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  read  Loclie,  as  ho  tella  us,  with  the  eagenieaa 
with  which  a  miser  counts  Lis  gold.  His  piety  waa  most  profound 
and  sincere.  He  mingled  the  keenest  logic  and  the  utmost  ardor 
in  theological  inquiry  with  a  devout  and  contemplative  tura  of 
mind  characteristic  of  the  mystic.  His  diaries  record  heavenly  vi- 
sions, or  experiences  that  almost  deserve  this  name,  of  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  beauty  of  Christ.  Persuaded  that  the  half-way 
covenjuit  and  the  reception  of  the  unconverted  lo  Ihe  communion 
were  erroin*,  he  took  ground  publicly  against  tlieso  customs.  Hia 
sermons  were  thoughtful  and  argumentative,  yet  plain  and  seai'ch* 
ing.  They  were  delivered,  with  little  or  no  action,  from  the  mEmu- 
script,  but  with  that  manifest  depth  of  conviction  and  of  feeling 
which  has  been  likened  to  "white  heat."  In  1734  there  began  in 
his  parish  an  awakening  of  religious  interest  which  pervaded  all 
dassea  of  the  people.  The  additions  to  the  church  of  converts, 
young  and  old,  were  veiy  numerous.  Similar  revivals  occurred  in 
other  places.  At  about  the  same  time,  there  was  a  religious 
awakeniag  in  New  Jersey.  In  1739,  after  a  lull  in  the  reHgioua 
whitofiajd  in  Eaovement,  it  recommenced.  It  w^as  in  October,  1740, 
New  Kngittnti.  1]^^^  "WMtefield,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-five,  on  his  eec- 
ond  visit  to  America,  having  made  a  tour  and  preached  with 
marked  effect  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  and  in  Eastern 
New  England,  visited  Edwiu'ds  at  Northampton.  Mrs,  Edwards 
wrote  to  her  brother  in  New  Haven,  under  elate  of  October  24» 
1740 :  **  Ho  makes  less  of  the  doctrines  than  our  American  preachers 
generally  do,  and  aims  more  at  affecting  the  heart  He  is  a  bom 
orator.  You  have  already  heard  of  hi»  deep-toned,  yet  clear  and 
melodious  voice.  It  is  perfect  music.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what 
a  spell  he  casts  over  an  audience  by  proclaiming  the  simplest  truths 
of  the  Bible.  I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  thousand  people  hang 
on  his  words  with  breathless  silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional, 
half-suppressed  sob.  He  impresses  the  ignorant,  and  not  less  the 
half -educated  and  refined."  The  labors  of  Wldtefield,  Edwards, 
and  others  were  attended  with  revivals  in  many  places  in  New  Eng- 
land. Physical  manifestations — trances,  and  the  like — sometimes 
occurred  while  the  revival  preachers  delivered  their  discoursea 
Other  exhibitions  of  strong  emotion — as  tears  and  audible  eiclam* 
tions — were  not  infrequent 
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A  leading  part  in  promoting  the  reviyald  in  Kew  Jersey  and 
PenuBjlvania  was  taken  bj  three  preachers  of  the  family  of  Ten* 
H«vivfti  in  ^^^t-  WiUiama  Tennent,  the  eldest  of  them,  established 
NcHrjwrwsj,  ^  **  log  College  "  at  Neshaminj.  twenty  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia.  This  seminary  was  the  parent  of  Princeton  College. 
Hie  SODS,  Gilbert  and  William,  were  both  forcible  preachers,  and 
tK>t]j — the  former  especially— co-operated  actively  with  White- 
fieM  in  his  evangelistic  efibrta  In  that  region,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, ecclesiaBtical  division  was  one  concomitant  of  the  revivals. 
The  Presbyterians,  among  whom  the  inJiiience  of  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  element  was  prevalent,  charged  the  revival  preachers  with 
being  enthusiasts,  for  setting  up  emotional  criteria  of  regeneration^ 
and  for  pronouncing  unconverted  such  ministers  and  people  as 
they  judged  not  to  meet  this  subjective  test  The  conservatives 
complained,  also,  of  the  imiption  of  the  itinerant  preachers  into 
parishes  where  tliey  were  not  invited,  and  accused  them  of  foment- 
ing diviaioos  and  contentions.  The  adherents  of  this  party  were 
termed  the  ''  old  side."  Tlie  champions  of  the  revival,  among 
whom  New  England  influences  were  prevalent,  were  styled  the  **  new 
Bide,'^  or  "  new  Hghts."  The  dispute  went  on  until  it  caused  a 
division  between  synods,  which  continued  from  1745  to  1758. 

In  New  England,  disturbances  and  dissensions  of  a  grave  char- 
acter arose,  "Separatists,"  who  affirmed  that  they  were  not  edified 
mocu  of  the  %  the  preaching  in  the  parish  churches,  formed,  in  par- 
gr«»t  wvivmi.  ticular  in  Etistern  Connecticut,  distinct  congregations. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  by  law  these  divisive  movements. 
The  uncharitable  denunciation  of  ministers  who  were  deemed  to 
be  frigid  in  their  piety,  and  kindred  extravagances,  brought  re- 
proach on  the  emineut  promoters  of  the  revival  Whitefield  him- 
self  was  unjustly  believed  to  be  bent  on  the  displacing  of  the 
regular  ministers  of  the  old  Bcliool,  and  the  substitution  for  them 
of  ministers  fi-om  abroad.  Between  his  first  and  second  visits  to  New 
England,  various  associations  of  ministers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  two  colleges,  Harvard  and  Yale,  protested 
against  any  further  countenance  of  him  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  churches.  He  outUved,  however,  tliia  disfavor,  and  in  his 
later  visits,  after  the  second,  was  welcomed  by  many  who  had 
before  treated  him  with  coldness.  With  the  fruits  of  the  revival 
Edwards  himself  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  He  saw  that  there  was 
much  unhealthy  excitement.  He  found,  to  his  grief,  that  many 
converts  fell  away.  He  never  ceased,  however,  to  consider  the 
movement  as,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  and  most  beneficent  work 
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of  Gods  grace.  Many  were  of  tlie  same  opinioii,  wliile  many, 
whose  Calvinism  was  of  a  moderate  type,  and  who  found  extrava- 
gances of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  emotion  in  the  **  new  lights," 
held  that  a  preponderance  of  evil  had  reaulted,  and  referred  to  the 
time  of  '*the  great  revival"  as  the  '*late  period  of  enthusiasm."* 
This  phrase  was  employed  by  President  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, the  moat  learned  man  of  that  period  in  New  EnghmJ,  a  man 
of  high  reputation  and  estimable  character,  but  not  in  theological 
sympathj"  with  Edwards  and  with  the  school  which  had  wprung  up 
under  liisi  leadership.  Dr.  Chariea  Chauncey,  a  distinguished  Con- 
gregational divine  in  Boston,  and  more  of  a  latitudinariim  than 
Stiles,  opposed  all  itinerant  preaching,  and  thought  that  the  main 
effect  produced  by  the  revival  was  **  a  commotion  in  the  pasaiona'* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IK  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  TO  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  French  Revolution  was  an  uprising  against  the  privileged 

classes — the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy.  Tlje  Church  held  an 
Btftte  of  the  imnffense  amount  of  land,  seigniorial  control  over  a  mul- 
SmJcSeTSi  ti^^^^®  of  peasants,  besides  a  vast  income  from  tithes  and 
Prance,  f j.qjjj  other  sources.     They  partook  to  the  full  of  that 

deep  con-uption  of  the  nobility  which  was  one  of  the  main  provo- 
cations to  the  great  revolt.  Prelates  lived  at  a  distance  from  their 
dioceses,  and  expended  their  revenues  in  indolence  and  luxuri- 
ous pleasures.  The  common  priests,  as  a  rule,  were  ignoi-ant  and 
ill-paid.  Tlie  Cliurch  had  in  its  hands  the  whole  management  of 
education.  The  Church  had  supported  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbon 
kings.  The  lack  of  religious  earnestness  on  the  part  of  its  rulers 
had  left  an  open  course  for  the  progress  of  free-thinking.  Under 
them,  religion  had  wellnigh  lost  its  power  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  French  population.  Tlie  Church  had  helped 
to  drive  the  Huguenots  from  the  land,  and,  in  this  way  among 
others,  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  moral  and  conservative  forces 
which  might  have  held  back  the  revolutionary  party  from  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  it  plunged.  Many  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  had 
themselves  imbibed  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  ready  to  doff  their  robes  and  to  figure  as  champions  of  human 
rights  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people* 
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It  was  the  impoyeriBhrneni  of  the  public  treasury  which  toada 
iiecessaiy  the  convoking  of  the  States-General  in  1789  The 
Church,  with  its  immense  wealth,  could  not  fail  to  be  an 
immediate  object  of  attention-  Aft^r  prelimioarj'  levies 
oo  ecclesiastical  property,  it  was  finally,  on  motion  of 
Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  all  confiscated.  Ecclesiastics,  it  waa 
ordained,  should  receive  a  fixed  stipend  from  the  public  coffera 
The  aatuta  Talleyrand,  through  all  the  political  changes  that  followed, 
until  after  tbo  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  in  1830, 
continued  to  play  a  prominent  part*  The  abaor|>tion  of  the  Church 
property  was  followed  by  the  abolishing  of  the  cloisters  and  the  re 
lease,  by  legal  enactment,  of  all  monks  and  nuns  from  their  tows. 
The  dioceses  were  completely  remodeEed,  and  their  boundaries  con- 
formed to  tlie  new  departments  into  which  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided* Each  was  to  have  its  bishoi^,  independent  of  every  other. 
Bishops  and  pastors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  There  was 
to  be,  however,  no  rupture  of  the  tie  between  the  French  Church 
and  the  papacy.  To  these  measures  the  pope  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  clergy  were  naturall}^  hostile.  The  requirement  that  the 
clergy  should  swear  allegiance  to  the  ne^  constitution  brought  on 
a  collision.  The  pope,  in  1791,  issued  a  bull  which  put  under  the 
ban  all  priests  who  had  taken  the  required  oath.  Tliis  bull  waa 
not  published  in  France,  or  heeded  by  the  government.  The  clergy 
were  broken  into  two  classes — those  who  complied  with  the  hiw 
and  took  the  oath»  and  the  recusant  prelates  and  priests  who,  with 
the  nobility,  emigrated  in  large  numbers  from  the  country.  On 
the  2 let  of  September,  1792,  the  National  Convention  proclaimed 
France  a  republic.  In  January',  1793,  they  condemned  the  king, 
Louis  XVL,  to  death.  The  emigration  of  the  nobles  and  priests,  and 
the  aggressive  measures  of  the  foreign  powers  for  the  suppression 
of  the  republic,  infused  a  fanatical  violence  into  the  minds  of  the 
ardent  revolutionists.  The  Catholic  religion  waa  for- 
mally abolished,  as  being  hostile  to  the  French  Republic* 
A  new  calendar  waa  instituted,  beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  the  new  republic.  Li  the  room  of  the  week,  there 
waa  a  division  of  time  into  periods  of  ten  days.  Su  the  Lord's  Day 
was  no  longer  to  continue  as  a  day  of  rest  or  of  religious  observ- 
ances. The  climax  was  put  upon  these  anti-Christian  proceed* 
ings  when  a  profligate  woman,  representing  the  Goddess  of  Beason, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  was  enthroned  as  an  object  of  homage.  So  far  were  the  pop- 
ulace carried  in  thiE  delirium  of  impiety.    Atheism  was  sentimentAl 
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as  well  as  mT&ge.  In  iliese  moTemeutd  clergirmen  participated. 
Gobetj  Bishop  of  Paris,  witli  his  vicar-generals  appeared  before  the 
National  Convention,  with  the  avowfil  that  thev  had  heretofore  de- 
ceived the  people,  but  that  hereafter  they  wouUl  take  their  place 
among  the  worshippers  of  freedom  and  equality.  The  wild  march 
of  irreligion  received  a  check  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  the 
Viidst  of  the  Rei*^  of  Terror,  Robespierre,  who  was  a  deist,  caused 
a  decree  to  be  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  French  nation  acknowl- 
edges a  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL  The  fall 
of  Robespierre  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Directory  put  a 
8k»p  for  the  time  to  meddling  with  religious  affairs  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  instincts  prompting 
to  worship  could  not  be  wholly  stifled,  even  when  the  institutions 
of  religion  had  been  trodden  in  the  duat^  A  sect  of  deists,  called 
Theophilanthropists,  sprang  up,  who  numbered  twenty  thousand  in 
Paris,  and  were  found  in  other  cities.  In  Paris  they  occupied  ten 
churches.  Their  creed  was  the  obligation  to  love  God  and  man. 
But  their  zeal  soon  died  out.  In  1802  they  were  excluded  by  the 
Consuk  from  the  national  churches. 

In  1791  the  National  Assembly  had  annexed  the  papal  districta 
of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  to  the  French  dominion.     The  pope, 

Pius  VI.,  protested  against  this  seizure.     He  united  with 

the  allied  sovereigns  who  were  leagued  against  France. 

The  victories  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  compelled  Pius,  in 
1797,  to  agree  to  the  Peace  of  Tolentino,  where  he  resigned  hia 
title  to  the  countries  wrested  from  him,  gave  up  to  the  new  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  founded  by  Napoleon,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ro- 
magna,  agreed  to  pay  thirty  million  livres,  and  allowed  the  French 
to  strip  Rome  of  precious  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  These 
went  to  Paris  among  the  trophies  of  the  conqueror.  The  republican 
feeling  in  the  papal  kingdom  was  used  by  the  French  to  advance 
their  own  purposes.  In  179T  an  insurrection  in  Rome,  in  which 
a  French  general  lost  his  life,  was  seized  on  by  the  Directory  as  a 
pretext  for  occupying  the  papal  territory.  In  the  following  year 
a  Roman  Republic  was  proclaimed.  The  pope  was  carried  away 
as  a  captive,  and  not  long  after  (August  29.  1799)  he  died  at 
Valence  in  France. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  the  efforts  of  Napo- 
Hetigtoa«  io-    ^^^^  ^  build  up  religiouB  institutionfl  anew  from  their 

ruins  began.     In  all  his  measures   he  '*^ 

guard  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  pc 
its  head,  and  to  confine  papal  prerogati^ 
34 
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In  ISOl  be  concluded  a  concordat  with  Pope  Pius  YIL,  in  which  the 
Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  reUgion  of  a  majority  of 
the  French  people,  and  as  such  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
goTemment  The  emigrant  cler^  were  to  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  offices  which  they  had  left  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  db- 
tinction  between  the  two  classes  of  priests,  all  the  priests  werd 
to  reiiign  their  places,  and  to  be  reappointed.  Archbishops 
bishops  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governmeni.  To  them 
jKjpe  was  to  grant  canonical  institutioD,  The  rights  which  had 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  France  were  to  inliere  in  the  Consuls, 
The  next  year  (1802)  Napoleon  promulgated  certain  organic  laws 
of  the  Church.  They  were  shaped  according  to  the  old  principles 
of  GaUicnn  freedom.  Decrees  of  the  popes,  and  even  of  general 
councils,  were  not  to  be  published  in  France  without  the  placet  of 
the  government  As  a  defence  against  ecclesiastical  courts,  there 
might  he  a  re&ort  to  civil  tribunals.  Monastic  orders  were  abol- 
ished* All  teachers  in  the  seminaries  were  to  subscribe  to  the 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1G82.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  pope  to  these  enactments,  he  came  to  Paris»  in 

1804,  to  crown  Napoleon.  When,  however,  several  j^ears 
Miootiwtth     after  (1808),  the  emperor  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the 

ijreation  of  a  Patriarch  of  France,  to  be  appointed  by  him- 
self, required  the  introduction  of  his  legal  code  into  the  papal 
kingdom,  the  abolition  of  cloisters  and  of  the  rule  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy, and  required  the  pope  to  join  him  in  the  league  against  Eng- 
land and  to  close  his  ports  against  the  enemy,  Pius  VIX  refused 
compliance.  As  a  penalty,  in  1800  his  slates  were  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire,  A  papal  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  un- 
righteous assailants  of  the  Holy  See  was  issued,  and  Napoleon  waa 
privately  informed  that  he  was  included  among  them.  The  pope 
wag  carried  as  a  prisoner,  first  to  Savona,  and  then  into  France, 
Under  these  tr^nng  circumstances  Pioa  VEL  maintained  his  position 
with  firmnesa  Twenty-seven  bishoprics  in  France  were  vacant 
A  sect  of  **  pure  Catholics,"  adherents  of  the  pope,  was  arising, 
who  were  obliged  to  hold  their  services  in  secret  Napoleon  de- 
prived Pius  YII  of  the  cardinals,  and  even  of  his  private  secre- 
tary. The  proceedings  of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the  calling 
of  a  national  synod,  which  met  on  June  17,  1811,  and  reassem- 
bled, after  being  once  dissolved  by  the  imperious  sovereign,  in* 
duced  the  pope  to  make  large  concessions.  He  was  brought  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  roughly  treated  by  Napoleon  after  his  return 
from  Kussia,  in  1812.     At  length  there  was  a  preUminary  agree* 
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ment,  tlie  provisions  of  which  were  agreeable  to  tlie  emporor  ;  but, 
contrarj'  to  a  stipolation,  be  publisbed  it  before  tbe  pope  bad  con- 
ferred witb  bis  cardinals.  This  called  out  a  wariilDg  from  tbe  pope 
against  giviug  credence  to  tbe  reports  relative  to  a  concordat  Re- 
newed persecution  of  the  pontiflf  was  tbe  result,  wbicb  terminated 
at  tbe  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  triumph  of  the  albes.  In  1814, 
PiuB  YU,  once  more  entered  Rome, 

An  important  consequence  of  the  events  connected  with  tbe 
French  Revolution  was  the  secularizing  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  states 
_  vumoLa  ^^  Germany,  Tbey  were  converted  into  commmiitieB 
Cittioiic  under  civil  rule.  Tbe  Rhine  provinces  were  annexed  to 
oennany.  France.  In  1810  tbe  last  ecclesiastical  state  was  abol- 
i.ibed  and  changed  into  a  grand-dukedom.  Cloisters  in  Germany, 
except  in  Austria,  were  abolished.  During  the  conflicts  of  tbe  pe* 
liod,  vacant  bisboprics  remained  unfilled.  When  Germany  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  only  five  old  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
were  living.  In  process  of  time  concordats  were  concluded  be* 
tween  German  princes  and  tbe  pope,  and  tbe  vacant  ecclesiastical 
places  "were  filled. 

In  Naples,  wbicb  was  conquered  by  tbe  French  in  1806,  and 
deUvered  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  monastic  orders  were  generally 
Th9  Biwamu  abolished,  and  tbeir  property  appropriated  by  tbe  gov- 
c*tiioiic  emment  The  principles  of  the  Napoleonic  code  rel- 
Njipim  and  aUve  to  man^age  by  civil  contract,  etc.,  were  so  repug- 
nant to  tbe  pope  that  be  refused  canonical  institution 
to  the  bishopa  In  1808,  Joseph  became  King  of  Spain.  Tbe  In- 
quisition was  abolished.  In  1809  the  cloisters  all  shared  the  same 
fate.  Tlie  Cortes,  which  represented  tbe  opposite  or  national 
party ,  declared,  in  1813,  that  the  Inquisition  was  incompatible  with 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  country.  In  whatever  part  of  Em"ope 
the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  felt,  the  civil  authority  w^aa  made 
supreme,  tbe  authority  of  tbe  papacy  was  curtailed  and  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  rulers  of  tbe  State,  and  institutions  like  monas- 
tic establish menta,  specially  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
swept  away.    The  medifiBval  was  transformed  into  the  modem 
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The  fall  of  Napoleon  restored  Pitie  YIL  to  Rome,  and  enabled 
him  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  pontifical  authority.  He  came 
Tb«iai«oiutiat  hack,  an  object  of  imiversal  sjnipatby,  which  hin  patience 
iDowment,  j^^^^j  meritecl  The  storms  of  the  revolution  wei'e  oven 
The  papacy  now,  at  the  begin niog  of  anew  era  of  European  history, 
was  at  liberty  to  elect  what  policy  it  would  pursue.  It  13  remark- 
able that  three  out  of  the  four  nations  tlmt  had  conquered  Bona- 
parte, and  had  thus  given  freedom  to  the  pope,  were  not  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  fold.  Bussia  was  Greek,  England  and  Prussia 
were  Protestiint  Everywhere  in  Europe  there  was  a  longing  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  constitutional  freedom  under  the  forms 
of  monarchy,  Tina  feeliug  of  aversion  to  arbiti-ary  government 
was  deeply  implanted  in  the  French  mind.  It  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many* It  was  ardently  cherished  south  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
PjTeneea  Unhappily,  there  set  in  a  strong  opposing  current  in 
the  direction  of  absolutism.  The  excesses  of  tlie  revolutionai7 
period  had  begotten  a  horror  of  everything  that  savored  of  repub- 
lican goverament  The  *Hhrone  and  the  altar"  must  be  rees- 
tablished in  their  former  dignity  and  strength.  The  Continental 
monarchs  were  united  in  this  sentiment  Russia  was  bent  on 
putting  down  movements  in  favor  of  freedom  with  a  strong  hand. 
Auetria,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  astute  Mettemich,  was  of  the 
same  mind.  Pnissia,  after  some  vacillation^  joined  hands  with  her 
German  rival.  The  Holy  AUiance  between  the  three  sovereigns,  to 
which  the  other  rulers  on  the  Continent  acceded,  while  it  contained 
a  pledge  to  govern  righteously  and  to  promote  justice  and  relig- 
ion, was  based  on  the  old  principle  of  legitimacy — the  doctrine 
that  the  authority  of  kings  is  the  direct  gift  of  God,  and  not  de- 
rived from  their  subjecta  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  combine 
to  quell  popular  insurrections  wherever  they  should  break  out 

The  papacy  espoused  the  cause  of  Absolutism,     In  the  middle 

ages  the  popes  had  been  considered  the  champions  of  the  people^ 

and  their  protectors  against  the  tyranny  of  secular  rulers 

OB  tiui  tide  of  and  of  local  ecclesiastics.     They  had  placed  themselves 

at  the  head  of  great  movements,  like  the  crusades,  in 


irhicb  tne  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  wi 


I 


I 
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profoundly  interesteci  They  liad  baptized  and  taken  under  tbeir 
own  pate  I'D  al  guidance  the  prevailing  martial  taste  and  the  popular 
hatred  of  the  iofidel  But  now  there  was  a  reyersol  of  their  posi- 
tion. They  were  utterly  loath  to  surrender  any  of  the  old  prerog* 
atives  of  their  station  in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
altered  condition  of  the  public  mind  and  the  new  character  of  Euro- 
pean society.  Their  bitter  experiences  durin|j  the  revolutionary 
era,  the  recollection  of  the  wild  excesses  of  hberalism,  the  desire  to 
keep  doivn  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  papal  kingdom,  the  vindictive 
and  intolerant  conservatism  of  the  great  body  of  the  zealous  sup^ 
portera  of  Rome  in  France  and  in  Southern  Europe,  w^ere  bo  many 
additional  reasons  for  taking  sides  with  the  dominant  reaction 
against  the  aspirations  and  struggles  of  the  people. 

In  the  papal  curia  there  were  two  parties  ;  the  one,  that  of  the 
zeianti,  led  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  was  for  abolishing  the  French  eon- 
Pnrtieg  tii  the  atitutiou  in  the  Roman  state,  restoring  ecclesiastical 
i>fti*i  onrift.  property  to  its  former  possessors,  and  for  bringing  back 
completely  the  old  order  of  things,  with  all  its  wrongs  and  evils. 
The  other,  the  party  of  the  liheraliy  led  by  a  sagacious  man,  Cardi- 
nal Consalvi,  was  for  retaining  beneficent  improvements  which, 
duiing  the  period  of  revolution,  had  been  incorporated  in  the  po- 
litical system.  He  had  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  success  in 
this  praiseworthy  effort.  Uniformity  of  administration  was,  to  be 
sure,  preserved  ;  but  the  offices  were  taken  from  laymen  and  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  addition  to  the  mischiefs  of  cleri- 
cal misgovernment,  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  cut  off 
a  great  part  of  the  public  revenue,  and,  besides,  involved  the  cre- 
ation of  a  burdensome  public  debt.  The  Inquisition  and  the  In- 
dex^ the  old  weapons  of  priestly  intolerance,  were  again  brought 
hi  to  use.  In  relation  to  the  Church  at  large,  Pius  VII,  adopted  an 
analogous  reactionary  policy.  One  of  his  first  measures 
w£is  the  issue  of  a  bull,  on  August  7,  181-4,  authorizing 
'  the  revivfd  of  the  Jesuit  order.     Nothing  could  more 

signally  betoken  the  altered  temper  of  civil  and  ecclemastical  rulers. 
The  new  Jesuits  were  of  a  harsh  and  fanatical  temper.  They  went 
to  work  at  once  to  get  the  education  of  the  young  into  their  handa 
They  even  avowed  the  loose  ethical  maxims  which,  at  a  former 
day,  had  brought  oo  ihem  so  heavy  a  weight  of  odium.  Another 
Tboreactioa  characteristic  measure  was  the  publication  of  a  bull,  in 
l?u^^?3  1^1^*  in  which  Bible  societies' were  denounced,  and  stig- 
rnnce.  matized  as  a  pest     The  governments  in  Southern  Eu- 

rope showed  themselves  prompt  to  cooperate  with  the  Roman  curia 
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Til  is  waa  the  case  in  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  Naples.  In  S^jaiii, 
Ferdinand  VH.  called  back  tlie  Jesuits  whom  his  grandfather  bad 
expeOed,  and  renewed  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquiaition,  The  aup- 
pressed  convents  were  restored.  The  reins  of  government  were 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  bigoted  clergy.  Intolerable  tyranny 
provoked  a  revolt  The  Cortes  obliged  the  sovereign  to  reverse 
his  policy,  to  driye  out  the  Jesuits,  and  to  abolish  the  Inquisition. 
The  Holy  Alliance  now  interfered.  Louis  XVIII,,  against  tJje  ad- 
vice of  the  I>nk©  of  "Wellington,  marched  French  troops  into  Spain 
and  put  down  constitutional  government  Tlie  rigorous  measures 
adopted  after  that  ©vent  by  the  Spanish  king  did  not  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  fanatical  party,  wbicb  rallied  about  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  and  tried  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  In  Fi*ance^  the 
Church,  by  sending  missionary  preachers  through  the  land,  by 
means  of  public  religious  processions  and  sboTi'y  ceremonies  of 
various  kinds,  and  by  the  invention  of  new  sorts  of  devotion,  such 
as  the  worship  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,  strove  to  reawaken  an 
attachment  to  Uie  old  ecclesiastical  system.  The  priests  who  had 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  were 
compelled  to  do  penance  or  to  lose  their  livings.  Mobs  were  al- 
lowed to  attack  the  Protestants  in  Nismos  and  in  other  towns,  and 
hundreds  of  them  were  slain.  This  was  in  1815.  Tlie  government 
at  length  interfered,  but  did  not  punish  the  criminals*  Colleges 
and  seminaries  were  established  by  the  Jesuits,  and  these  became 
more  numerous  in  the  next  reign.  The  antipathy  which  had  ex- 
isted against  the  Church  was  rekindled  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
reactionary  religious  party.  Liberalism  in  all  its  forms  was  awak- 
ened to  a  new  life.  The  brother  of  Louis  XYHL,  the  Count  of 
Artoi%  who  went  much  beyond  the  king  in  intolerant  bigoti^,  and 
was  the  head  of  the  absolutist  party  in  politics  and  religion,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1824.  Pius  VIX  died  in  1823,  and  the  death 
of  Conealvi  followed  soon  after,  Tliere  was  no  barrier  at  Borne  in 
the  path  of  papal  absolutism.  Leo  XTL  was  devoted  to  the  party 
of  the  zeiantL  His  adherents  proclaimed  the  pope  supreme  over 
secular  rulers.  The  Jesuits  were  favored  and  exalted.  Beligious 
ceremonies,  indudmg  a  jubilee  at  Kome  in  1825,  were  celebrated 
with  ostentatious  pomp.  Meantime,  the  papal  kingdom  was  miser- 
ably governed.  The  most  of  Italy  was  under  the  ilirect  or  indirect 
control  of  the  Auatrians.  Their  troops  were  at  hand  to  stifle  the 
first  outbreak  of  insurrection.  The  deep  popular  discontent  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies  the 
aim  of  which  was  Italian  liberty  and  unity. 
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Id  Fraoce,  under  Obaiiea  X.,  the  ruling  spirits  in  the  Church 
ware  zealously  in  fayor  of  ultramontaDe  views  of  the  papacy,  and 

treated  with  hostility  and  contempt  the  Gallican  theory^ 
iktewmium  in    wMch  it  had  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  French 

Church  to  maintain.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield  in 
a  degree,  and  for  a  time,  to  the  rising  forces  of  liberalism^  which 
was  hostile  alike  to  poHUcal  absolutism  and  to  the  control — for  ex- 
ample, in  matters  of  eilucation — conceded  to  the  Jesuit  reaction. 
llae  revolution  of  1830  effected  a  radical  change.  The  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  clerical  party. 
The  Jesuits  were  deprived  of  their  newly  acquired  power.  The 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  papacy  with  the  modem 
spirit  of  liberty  was  shown  in  the  abortive  experiment  made  by 

Lamennais  and  his  associates,  De  Maistre.  a  scholar 
jj^hijito-      and  diplomatist,  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  French 

Revolution,  but  not  unfriendly  to  monarchy  under  con- 
stitutional restraints,  had  endeavored,  in  a  series  of  able  writings, 
to  vindicate  an  extreme  theory  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  jiope. 
He  founded  his  position  on  the  need  of  order  in  the  iutenectuid  and 
spiritual  world,  such  as  only  the  autocracy  of  the  pope  could  secure. 
His  argument  resembles  that  of  Hobbes  in  behalf  of  despotism  in 
the  i>olitical  sphere.  The  same  tendencies  were  carried  further  in 
France  by  Lamennais,  with  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  other 
associates,  in  the  eai-ly  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  Lamennais  con- 
tended for  the  extension  of  suffrage,  freedom  of  worship,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  at  the  same  time  that  he  as- 
serted ultramontane  ideas  of  the  pope's  spiritual  supremacy.  This 
strange  combination  of  opuiions  was  set  forth  with  enthusiasm  in  a 
journal,  UAvenm  These  doctrines  were  withstood  by  the  clerical 
party.  They  were  condemned  by  Pope  Gregory  X\T,  who,  in  1831, 
succeeded  Leo  XIL  The  journal  was  given  up.  Lamennais  sub- 
mitted with  reluctance  and  with  qualifications.  His  associates 
bowed  to  the  papal  decision.  The  generous,  but  quixotic,  effort  to 
harmonize  discordant  systems  fell  to  the  ground.  Lacordaire  be- 
came one  of  the  moat  impressive  preachera  in  the  French  CathoHc 
Church-     Montalembert  did  not  abandon  his  hberality  of  spirit. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  clerical  reaction  in  France  suffered 
a  decided  check  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  the  CathoHo 

Church  gained  advantages  which  it  did  not  owe  to  the 
£in*ncii»tioii  papal  curla.     In  Great  Britain,  Cathohc  Emancipation 

released  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  ob- 
noxious oaths  which  had  been  imposed  in  the  times  of  the  Kestora' 
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tioQ  and  Revolution,  find  they  were  made  eligible  to  tbe  offices  of 
state.  Ooe  of  the  coDsequences  of  the  ReTolution  ol 
1830  at  Paria  was  a  riaiog  in  the  Kingdom  of  ttie  Nether* 
lands,  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Catholic  state  of  Belgium.  Uprisings  in  Italy 
were  put  down  by  the  help  of  Austrian  troops.  Mazzini  became 
the  head  of  the  republican  patriots  and  plotters* 

In  1846,  Pius  IX.  was  elected  poi>e.  MalaiinuDlstration  under 
his  predecessor  had  been  carried  so  far  that  when  he  died  the  num- 
liiwrni  ^^^  ^^  prisoners  and  exiles  for  political  offences  num* 

ecnirae  at        bcred  not  less  thau  two  thousand.     The  new  pope,  an 

Ptut  IX. 

Italiau  of  high  birth,  dignified  manners,  and  pleasing 
address,  began  his  course  by  the  adoption  of  liberal  raeasurea.  He 
released  the  poHtical  prisoners  and  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty 
for  offenders  of  thl«*  class*  He  authoiized  the  construction  of  rail- 
way a  He  appointed  a  OonsuUa,  or  Council  of  State,  and  intrusted 
the  functions  of  civil  administration,  to  a  large  extent,  to  laymen. 
These  proceedings  inspired  the  liberals  with  glowing  hopea  The 
Revolution  of  1848  in  France  excited  the  spirit  of  disaffection  with 
the  existing  governments  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Italy*  Pius  IX,  went  still  further  in  the  work  of 
providing  for  his  kingdom  a  constitutional  system.  The  rej>ubli- 
cans,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  continu£inc6  of  the  su- 
preme authority  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinala  The  pope  refused 
to  engage  iu  war  against  the  Austrians.  A  popular  ferment  ensued. 
Rossi,  his  chief  minister,  was  assassinated.  The  pope,  no  longer 
able  to  control  the  democratic  movement,  fled  to  Gtieta.  He  was 
brought  back  to  Rome  by  Prench  troops.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
career  of  Pius  IX.  as  a  liberal  reformer.  He,  and  others  with  him, 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  a  union  of  Italy  in  the  form  of  a  confed- 
eracy of  which  the  pontiff  should  be  the  head.  This  scheme  was 
favored  in  France,  even  by  such  a  statesman  as  Guizot  By  this 
means  it  was  hoped  that  Italy  would  be  imited  without  becoming  a 
formidable  power,  and  Austrian  influence  could  be  checked.  It  was 
a  scheme  that  fell  far  short  of  satisfying  the  patriotic  views  of  ItaUana 
Tbe  unification  of  Italy  was  to  be  effected  under  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  final  step  in  the  process  being  the  ab- 

sorption  of  the  papal  kingdom  and  the  vanishing  of  the 
ISiLw" ***  P*^P^^  temporal  sovereignty.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
temporal  side  by  side  with  this  grail ual  extinction  of  his  temporal 
*°  ^*  inile,  a  series  of  measures  was  adopted  which  letl  to 
the  earrjdng  of  his  authority  within  the  Chxirch  to  the  highest 
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pitcli*  The  war  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Auatm  adilc^d  Lorn* 
bardy  to  the  Sardinian  possessioBS,  Tuscany,  Modena» 
and  Parma,  and  also  Ro magna,  which  belonged  to  the 
j^ope,  were  annexed  by  their  own  choice.  The  arms  of  Garibaldi 
added  to  the  Italian  kingdom  Naples  and  Sicily.  Victor  Im- 
manuel,  as  the  ally  of  Prueeia  against  Austria,  Bccured  Venice  for 
hiB  reward.  It  was  not  until  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan, 
in  1870,  that  the  way  wag  open  for  taking  possession  of  Eome. 
AD  Italy  was  now  brought  together  in  one  kingdom,  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  tranaferred  from  Florence  to  the  ancient  capital. 
The  result  was  accompliahed  against  the  conatant,  indignant  pro- 
tests of  PiuB  IX.,  who  was  now  despoiled  of  his  principality  and  re- 
duced to  confine  his  authority  within  the  limits  of  bia  spiritual  office. 
But  that  office  he  had  been  able  to  magnify.  In  1854,  he  gath- 
ered a  large  company  of  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  promulgated, 
p»p*i  intaiii'  ^^  bis  own  personal  responsibility,  without  the  concur- 
vit^cJn^**  rence  of  any  council,  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  con- 
councii  ception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  thus  assumed  to  decide 
authoritatively  a  question  which  the  doctors  of  the  Church  bad  !ong 
debated,  and  on  which  they  were  not  yet  agreed.  In  186i,  be 
issued  an  Encyclic,  together  with  a  Syllabus  of  Errors,  in  which, ^ — 
besides  the  condemnation  of  doctrinal  en*ors,  such  as  materialistic 
and  pantheistic  opiixlons — the  ideas  at  the  basis  of  the  modern 
state,  such  as  the  vaKdity  of  marriage  by  the  civil  contract,  educa- 
tion not  subject  to  clerical  control,  liberty  of  conscience^  and  tolera- 
tion of  varieties  of  religious  opinion,  were  solemnly  denounced.  In 
1870,  at  his  call  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  assembled. 
Seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  bishops  were  gathered  in  St.  Peter's 
Church  from  all  pai'ts  of  the  globe,  but  more  than  a  third  were 
from  Italy.  The  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
both  before  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  council,  were  made  by  the 
pope  and  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  bim.  Whether  it  was 
or  was  not  the  chief  purpose  in  summoiung  the  ft.s8embly,  the  project 
of  a  declaration  of  the  jDope's  infalhbility  was  at  length  brought 
forward,  and  was  supported  by  the  pontiff  himself  and  by  those 
who  stood  high  in  his  favor.  The  ascendency  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
eounsela  of  Pius  DL  bad  long  been  a  notorious  fact*  Checks  were 
put  upon  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  council  Yet  there  wa? 
etrong  opposition  to  the  proposal.  Bishops  like  the  learned  hi^- 
torian,  Hefele  from  Germany,  Dupanloup  from  France,  and  Ken- 
rick  from  America,  strove  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  councd  from 
sanctioning  the  project.     Some  of  thp  minority  disb^^li^ved  in  £h* 
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doctrine  wliicb  the  council  was  called  upon  to  affirm.  All  of  ibem 
judged  its  proclamation  to  be  ill-timed  and  mexpedieni  The  mi- 
iioritj  was  large,  but  Ending  that  resistance  was  fmitless,  and  on 
account  of  the  threatened  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Pnissift,  most  of  them  withdrew  before  the  final  vote*  Five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  bishops  gave  their  voices  in  the  affirmative* 
Only  two  voted  in  the  negative.  UnEke  previous  general  coun- 
cils, the  Catholic  goveniments  had  no  representatives  in  the  bodj. 
They  had  thoughts  of  interposing  with  a  protest  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  discussion  ;  but  the  situation  of  France,  and  the  relation 
of  Louis  Nai>oleou  to  the  Church,  prevented  his  government  from 
taking  this  coui'se.  The  ciher  powers  did  not  choose  to  act  alone. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  followed  in  the  line  of  the  SjllabuB, 
and  pro  noil  oced  anathemas  against  various  types  of  current  ration- 
alistic theory.  The  main  decree  was  that  m  wliich  the  pope  waa 
declared  to  be  infallible  in  whatever  teaching  relative  to  theology 
or  mo  mis  he  may  address  to  the  entire  Church. 

The  Genu  an  school  of  Catholic  theologian  a  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  promulgation  of  the  new  dogma  had  held  a  position 
between  the  Gallican  theory  of  the  competence  of  a  coun- 
cil to  define  the  faith,  and  the  ultramontane  view.  Their 
doctrine  was  that  the  concurrence  of  pope  and  council,  the  voice  of 
the  united  episcopate,  is  retj^uisite  for  the  validity  of  a  doctrinal 
definition.  When  a  council  itself,  however,  affirmed  the  contrary 
view,  in  concurreuc©  with  a  pope,  what  could  the}^  say  ?  The  bish- 
ops gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Tatican  decrees.  Even  Hefele, 
one  of  the  eminent  pupils  of  MoMer,  and  the  author  of  a  learned 
work  on  the  history  of  councils,  who  had  exposed  the  groundless- 
uem  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  yielded,  after  a  delay  of 
five  months,  and  gave  in  his  assent.  He  had  said  that  he  would 
lay  down  his  office  rather  than  renouiice  to  this  extent  hia  matux^ 
conscientious  convictions.  But  he  was  overcome  by  the  dread  of 
schism  and  of  isolation.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1871,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Bonn :  "  I  believed  that  I  was  serving  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  I  was  serving  the  caricature  which  Romanism  and  Jesuitism  had 
made  out  of  it  lo^oi  until  I  was  in  Rome  was  it  perfectly  clear  to  me 
that  what  they  pursue  and  practice  (treibt  und  0bt)  there  has  only 
the  false  semblance  (schein)  and  name  of  Christianity^-ouly  the 
shell ;  the  kernel  is  gone  :  everything  is  utterly  externalized."  Ho 
had  seen  Borne,  and  it  affected  him  somewhat  as  it  did  Luther* 
But  Hefele  wns  not  a  Luther.  Hl\  weeks  after  writing  this  lettex 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  new  dogma. 
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A  considerable  number  of  theologiaos,  however,  at  the  bead  ol 
wbom  was  I^^atius  von  Dcffinger,  tbe  ablest  and  most  learned 
of  the  German  Catholic  divines,  refused  to  submit  Thej  claimed 
that  tbe  council  was  not  really  united,  and  that  the  result  was  ob- 
tained by  unfair  means.  Sepai'ate  congregations,  under  the  name 
of  *'  Old  Catbolics/'  were  organized.  Contrary  to  the  first  intention 
of  Dblliuger  and  bis  associates  at  Munich,  a  separation  took  place 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  principal  leader.  Ordination  for 
their  first  bishop,  Reinkens,  was  procured  fi'om  the  bishop  of  one 
of  the  old  Jansenist  churches  in  Holland,  in  which  the  episcopal 
succession  had  been  preserved.  A  like  movement  developed  itself 
in  considerable  strength  in  Switzerland-  Several  conferences  or 
congresses  of  tbe  Old  Catholics  were  held.  Tbe  organization  of 
the  Old  Catholics  was  recognized  by  tbe  German  governments* 
The  seceding  body  called  a  conference,  in  order  to  promote  a  con- 
federation of  churches,  which  was  attended  by  Russians  and 
Greeks,  and  hy  certain  English  and  American  Episcopalians  It 
Coiifexeoc«  ^^^  ^^  Bouu  lu  1874^  Rud  bad  for  its  restdt  the  aboHtion 
mi  Bairn.  ^f  compulsorj*  fastiug  and  confessioDj  the  decision  to  use 
ttie  vernacular  in  public  worship,  to  permit  the  marriage  of  priests^ 
and  to  allow  tbe  communion  in  both  kinds  to  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  Church.  Towards  this  eburch  and  the  Greek  Cburcb 
a  friendly  attitude  was  assumed.  At  a  second  conference,  also  at 
Bonn,  in  1875,  an  agreement  essentially  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek  view  was  reached  on  the  subject  of  the  procession  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  In  Paris,  an  eloquent  preacberj  Fere  Hyacinthe  Loy- 
son,  fonned  an  Old  Catholic  congregation.  Tbe  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment commanded  the  approval  of  a  highly  respectable  body  of  cul- 
tivated men.     But  it  bad  no  deep  root  among  the  common  people. 

In  die  several  states  of  Germany  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are 
paid  by  the  State,  which  in  turn  exercises  a  supervision  over  their 
Th«  Faik  imwR  educatiou.  In  Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV.  granted 
iiiPn»«ift.  large  privileges  to  the  Catholic  body.  Ever}'v;here  in 
Europe  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  awakened  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Chiu'ch  of  Rome  might  encroach  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  State.  This  conviction  was  strongly  expressed  in  pampbleta 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Tbe  ultramontane  party,  in  the  judgment  of 
Bismarck,  threatened  the  stabibty  of  the  German  Empire,  Hence 
the  German  governments  protected  tbe  Old  Catbolics,  and  Prussia 
paesed  stringent  enactments  known  as  tbe  "  Falk  laws,"  from  the 
name  of  the  minister  who  proposed  them.  "  Neither  in  Church 
nor   State,"   said  Bismarck,    **  are  we   on   the  way  to   Canoesa,' 
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These  laws  were  framed  in  1873.  SubsequeiiUy  the  disaffection 
occasioned  by  them  among  Catholics,  who  coiDplained  of  oppi-es- 
Bion,  and  the  exigencies  of  German  politics,  moved  ihe  chancellor 
to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  these  provi- 
sions. The  rapid  gro^wtli  of  socialism,  and  the  need  of  the  siip- 
port  of  **the  Centre/*  or  the  Eoman  Catholic  political  party,  in 
the  Imperial  Diet,  in  connection  with  financial  me^sui^es,  induced 
Bismarck  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Pope  Leo  XHI,  He 
chose  the  pope  as  umpire  in  the  dispute  w*ith  Spain  respecting  the 
Caroline  Ishmda  He  received  from  the  pope  the  decoration  of  the 
"  Order  of  Christ/*  The  Kommi  Catholics  were  requested  by  Leo 
to  lend  the  chancellor  their  support  in  passing  **  the  Septennate  ** 
— the  measiure  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Geiman  army,  to  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  seven  years,  German  Protestants,  with  high 
notions  of  monarchical  authority,  may  be  an  object  of  less  dread 
to  Roman  ultramontanism  than  Prench  Eepublicans^  disciples  of  de- 
ism or  materialism. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  the  socialistic  moba  were 
suppressed  by  Cavaignac,  the  dread  excited  by  the  violence  of 
chriiUiinEty  ^^^  "  fourth  estate,"  the  working  class,  opened  to  Louis 
inFrftDt^.  Napoleon  a  path  to  the  presidency,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful usurpation  of  supreme  power  as  Emperor  (December  3 
and  4, 1851),  He  was  hailed  aa  the  saviour  of  society*  The  clergy 
were  favorable  to  him.  He  professed  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  but  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  governed  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  As  soon  as  he  proposed  to  espouse  Gallicanism,  he  drew 
on  himself  the  denunciation  of  the  clergy,  including  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans.  He  was  styled  *Hhe  second  Pilate."  The 
government  forbade  the  publication  of  the  pope's  encyclic  and 
syllabus.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert,  at  Novara  (1849), 
Napoleon,  then  President,  to  prevent  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Auetrians  in  Italy,  had  sent  l\ench  troops  to  Iiome  under  Oudinot, 
by  whom  Garibaldi  and  his  brave  repubhcan  followers  were  driven 
out.  Rome  was  now  held,  and  the  pope  protected  there,  by  the 
French  soldiers.  This  brought  on  Napoleon  the  WTath  of  the 
liberal  party.  In  the  war  with  Austria  (1859),  he  went  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Italian  cause,  but  the  Peace  of  Yillafranca  left  the  work 
which  he  undertook  half  done.  Tlie  Italians  conquered  for  them- 
selves aU  Italy  except  Venice  and  Rome  ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  de- 
fended Rome  against  them.  He  asaumed  the  part  of  protector  of 
the  Holy  See — a  part  in  which  he  was  supported  not  only  by  the 
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clerical  party  m  Fmnce,  but  by  all  Frenclunea  who,  on  general 
gi'ounds,  were  hostile  to  the  uuificatioii  of  Italy  under  the  rule  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  In  the  closing  period  of  Napoleon's  career, 
the  ultramontane  party,  zealously  sustained  by  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie, whose  political  io:fiueoce  was  baleful^,  exercised  too  nmch 
power.  The  disastrous  Mexican  war  for  the  enthronement  of 
Maximilian  was  undertaken,  and  afterwards  the  fatal  war  with  Ger- 
many. Napoleon  was  OYertlirown  at  Sedan.  Then  followed  tha 
surrender  of  Paris,  after  the  vain  struggle  of  Gambetta  and  his 
pati'iotic  auxiliaries.  When  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Ger- 
mans were  settled,  there  occurred  the  terrible  conflict  with  the 
Communists,  in  which  Darboy,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  their  ferocious  cruelty.  In  this  period  of  distress^, 
France,  as  on  other  occasions  of  calamity  and  despair,  appeared  to 
turn  to  the  priest  for  counsel  and  comfort  This  was  manifest  in 
the  National  Assembly  of  1871.  The  clerical  party  was 
strong  and  w^as  possessed  with  the  ultramontane  spirit 
Without  leave  from  the  government,  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
promulgated  the  new  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  Even  Dnpan- 
lonp,  after  the  Vatican  Council,  became  a  most  active  leader  in  the 
ultramontane  phalanx*  He  did  much  to  procure  the  defeat  of 
the  law  for  establishing  schools  for  universal  education  under  tho 
management  of  the  state,  and  with  it  compulsory  education.  After 
the  fall  of  Thiers,  in  1873,  on  whose  superior  sagacity,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  financial  situation,  even  the  clericals  had  for 
a  while  been  obliged  to  rely,  McMahon  came  into  power,  tinder 
the  ministry  of  Bixjglie,  and  then  of  Buffet  (1875),  clericaKsm  main- 
tained its  ascendency.  Government  authorized  the  establishing  of 
Catholic  univei-aities,  with  permission  to  confer  degrees,  A  re- 
action ensuefl,  which  grew  in  strength^  until  the  marshal-presidentf 
in  1877,  was  forced  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  country,  and  a  re- 
publican cabinet  was  formed.  In  1880,  the  measures  of  Jules  Ferry 
ThoFerr?  ^^^  ^^  associates  i^especting  education  were  adopted. 
i»wH,  r£^^  pupils  in  the  Catholic  universities  were  required  to 

be  enrolled,  to  be  examined,  and  to  talce  their  degrees  in  the  state  uni- 
versities. The  **  March  decrees  "  for  breaking  up  the  Jestiit  society, 
and  other  orders  and  congregations  not  recognized  by  the  state, 
were  carried  out  when  Gambetta  became  the  head  of  the  ministry 
(November,  1881).  The  school  law  of  the  minister,  Paul  Bert, 
provided  for  compulsory  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  and  for 
the  complete  secularizing  of  them.  Among  the  otJier  measures  of 
the  auti-clerioal  majority  was  the  law,  passed  in  1881,  giving  the 
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whole  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  divorce  to  the  civil  court& 
The  destruntion  of  Oallicaniani  in  tbe  French  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  sway  of  ultramontanism,  are  owing  to  several  causes.  The 
French  ChurcL,  in  the  present  century,  h"^  not  had,  as  of  old,  in 
tbe  civil  govermnent  of  tbe  nation  a  champion  and  a  rallying-point 
for  its  forces.  It  has  turned  to  Rome  as  a  source  of  strength.  It 
looks  on  infidelity,  in  the  form  of  deism  or  materialism,  as  lying  at 
tbe  ix»ot  of  republican  movements  for  tbe  secularizing  of  the  state 
and  the  overthrow  of  clerical  control*  The  reign  of  nltramonton* 
mm  has  brought  witli  it  a  reign  of  superstition.  Man- 
ola try  has  flourished  as  never  before,  Tbe  worship  of 
tbe  '*  Sacred  Heart  "  of  Jesus  has  called  out  a  wide-spread  effusion 
of  mystical  and  sentimental  devotion.  Alleged  miracles,  as  at 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  have  been  used  to  draw  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  to  these  places,  honored  by  apparitions  of  the  Virgin. 
Against  the  ultramontane  glorifying  of  the  papacy  there  have  not 
been  wanting  earnest,  but  wholly  ineffectual,  protests.  Montalem- 
beii  saw  in  it  something  wholly  different  from  that  non-interferenoe 
on  the  port  of  the  state  with  the  distinctly  spiritual  office  of  the  pope, 
for  which  in  his  younger  days  he  had  contended.  In  1852,  he 
spoke  of  **  the  lavish  encouragement  given  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX  to  exaggerated  doctrines,  outraging  the  good-sense  aa 
well  as  the  honor  of  tlie  human  race.'*  He  adverted  to  the  '*  incred- 
ible wheel-about**  of  the  French  clergy  in  its  new  devotion  to 
Home.  In  a  letter  to  Montalembert  (September  10,  1853),  Siboqr^ 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  spoke  "of  the  double  idolatry  of  the  ultra- 
montane school  —  the  idolatry  of  the  temporal  power  and  the 
Rpirituid  power."  Later,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  London  Time» 
of  March  7,  1870,  Montalembert  chastises  those  who  have  "  im- 
molated justice  and  truth,  reason  and  history,  in  one  great  holo- 
caust to  the  idol  they  raised  up  for  themselves  in  the  Vatican." 

No  body  of  Christians  was  ever  more  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  being  a  martyr- church  than  the  Huguenot  Church  of  France, 
The  ingenious  borbai'ism  of  Louis  XIY.  did  not  destroy 
oi  the  Hugue-  it.  The  remn&ut  of  tlie  faitbful  that  survived  was  driven 
to  worship,  almost  witbout  pastors,  and  literally  in  "  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth."  The  man  who  did  most  to  infuse  new 
life  into  this  feeble  and  prostrate  body  of  disciples  was  Antoine 
Court  (1695^1760),  who  was  bom  in  a  family  of  pious 
peasants^  bad  little  education,  but  was  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  tbe  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart  which 
fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  and  guide.     He  became  the  head  of  the 
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"  church  of  tiie  desert,'*  He  rallied,  taught,  and  reorganized  hia 
forloni  brethren,  and  when  driven  from  France,  in  1730,  with  a 
price  set  upon  his  life,  he  eatabliBhed  at  Lausanne  a  theological 
college,  whence  Huguenot  preachers  were  sent  forth  into  France, 
down  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  L  set  up  the  first  en^pire.  As 
late  SLS  17G2,  Jean  Galas,  a  Protestant  merchant  of  Tou- 
louse, perished  as  a  victim  of  blind  fanaticism  and  cm- 
elty.  Falsely  accused  of  taking  the  life  of  one  of  his  sons,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  had  committed  suicide,  the  father,  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  was  tortured,  broken  on  tHe  wheel, 
and  then  burned  to  ashes,  Voltaire  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
a  reversal  of  the  sentence  from  the  king  and  council  at  VersaiUea^ 
and  what  reparation  it  was  possible  to  make  to  the  familj'. 

The  first  Napoleon  struck  a  blow  at  the  Reformed  Church  by 
putting  down  the  General  Synods,     The  second  Napoleon,  it  may 
be  added,  did  a  like  injury  by  putting  down  the  Provincial  Syuoda 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XViU.,  about  1820,  a  revival  of 
Reionned       leligiou,  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  Wesley- 
°"  ans  who  had  long  existed  in  Normandy,  spread  through 

the  Huguenot  churches.  The  effect  was  perpetuated  in  the  evan- 
gelical spirit  which  has  continued  until  oow  in  these  communities. 
But  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  there  have  exist- 
ed for  a  half  century,  and  even  longer,  two  parties,  tbe 
orthodox  and  the  HberaL  As  far  back  as  1831,  Adolf 
Monod,  a  preacher  of  extraordinarj^  talents,  who  acquired  afterwards 
very  high  distinction,  was  displaced  from  his  charge  by  the  con- 
sistory of  Lyons,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  too  conservative  and 
severe  for  the  prevailing  taste.  Opinions  far  more  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  liberahsm  than  were  then  entertained,  were  propa- 
gated through  the  influence  of  Colani  and  Scherer,  of  the  new 
Strasburg  school  of  theologians.  Tlie  academy  at  Montauban,  of 
which  Adolf  Monod  was  the  head,  represented  orthodox  opin- 
ions, without,  however,  any  excess,  or  admixture  of  bigotry*  In 
Paris,  Coquerel  was  the  leader  of  the  rationalistic  party.  At  an 
unofficial  synod  in  Paris,  in  1848,  Fr^d^ric  Monod,  a  pastor  of  rare 
excellence  and  ability,  and  Count  Gasparin,  advocates  of  evangelical 
opinions,  withdrew,  and  then  was  formed  a  **  Union  of  Free  Evan- 
gelical Churches,'*  about  thirty  in  number.  It  has  relied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  churches  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  In  1864,  on 
motion  of  Guizot,  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  fundamental  verities 
of  the  gospel  was  adopted  by  the  Pastoral  Conference,  or  unoffi- 
cial synod.     This  was  the  occasion  of  a  breach  between  the  evan- 
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gelicals  and  the  ratioDalists,  wbo  counted  among  their  leaders 
Coquerel,  the  youoger,  and  Albert  Beville*  The  publicatioii  of 
Kenan's  **  Life  of  Christj**  and  the  commotion  induced  by  it,  weie 
not  without  effect  in  hastening  this  crisis.  In  1872,  the  thirtieth 
national  sytjod  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  permitted  to  meet  in 
Paris.  A  short  confession  of  faith  was  sanctioned,  the  adoption  of 
which  was  advocated  by  Guizot.  About  two- thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers were  on  the  conservative  side.  The  adverse  party  strenuously 
opposed  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  no  ci"«ed  should  be 
made  oliUgatory  by  the  synod,  Tlie  names  of  the  dissidents  were 
stricken  from  the  voting  lists.  This  act^  however,  was  subsequently 
decided  by  Slinister  Feny  to  be  illegal ;  but  under  the  new  arrange* 
ments  with  regard  to  consistories,  the  conservatives  tmexpect- 
edly  were  found  in  Paris  to  have  the  majority.  In  consequence  of 
the  division,  the  government  no  longer  allows  the  General  Synods 
to  meet ;  but  the  Conferences  have  the  character  of  un- 
official synods,  and  are  often  so  designated.  They  can 
only  give  counsel  There  are  not  far  from  six  hundred  congre- 
gations holding  evangehcftl  opinions. 

From  the  year  1830  the  *'Soci^'t^  6vangehque"  in  Paris,  by  col- 
portage,  evangelists,  and  other  kindred  agencies,  exerted  a  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  dissemination  of  evangelical  truth.  EflTorts 
of  this  sort  provoked,  in  1854,  aggressions  in  Strasburg  from  the 
side  of  the  Jesuits,  The  *'McAll  Mission,"  provided  and  sup- 
ported mostly  by  British  and  American  Christiana,  has  formed  no 
churches,  but  has  done  much  by  preaching  services  and  other 
means  to  make  converts  to  the  evangelical  faith. 

Mazzini  and  the  Eepublicans  had  seen  no  way  to  the  unity  of 
Italy  except  by  the  overthrow  of  all  the  existing  governments,  and 
Unkn  of  ^^  ^^  papacy  with  them.  The  philosopher,  Giobetrti, 
^^^'  had  conceived  a  scheme,  which  was  approved  by  many, 

of  a  confederacy  of  the  five  Italian  governments  under  the  pope  as 
president,  Sardinia  to  bo  the  principal  seculai"  power.  The  dream 
of  a  papal  presidency  vanished  when  Pius  IX,  broke  with  the  lib- 
eral party.  Under  D'AzegUo,  and  other  enhghtened  statesmen, 
measures  were  taken,  despite  the  protests  of  the  pope,  to  cast  oft 
papal  interference  with  matters  of  civil  administration,  and  to 
make  the  king  supreme  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom.  Cavour*  in  his 
maxim  of  "a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,"  grasped  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Italian  freedom  and  union.  A  scheme,  sudi 
as  Napoleon  I  had  cherished  in  1818,  of  making  the  pope  a  sub- 
ject was  out  of  the  question.      In  what  relation  should  the  pope 
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stand  to  Italy  and  to  Europe,  and  how  was  bo  to  administer  Ms  of- 
fice m  hBwd  of  the  Charch^  after  his  temporal  dominion  should  bo 
wrested  from  bim?  The  answer  to  this  question  was 
found  in  the  Law  of  Guaranties,  by  which  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  pope,  both  personal  and  official,  was  established,  and 
be  was  left  free  in  bis  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  spiritual  aSaira.  The  Vatican  and  its  dependencies  were 
left  under  his  controL  But  in  order  to  secure  a  real  freedom  to 
the  State,  the  Italian  Government  bad  before  it  the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  and  extending  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  had  already 
been  made  in  Sardinia,  The  reforms  adopted,  such  as  the  sup- 
preaaion  of  monasteries,  with  exceptions  specified  by  law,  and  the 
forming  of  a  fund  out  of  their  pi^operty  lor  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  requirement  of  civil  marriage  to  precede  any  re- 
ligious solemnity,  have  been  effected,  step  by  step,  by  the  enlight- 
ened rulers  of  Italy.  An  unusual  outcry  was  raised  when  the  law 
respecting  the  monasteries  was  extended,  in  18B4,  over  the  property 
of  the  Society  of  the  Propaganda— a  heavy  tax  being  laid  upon  it. 

jRie  unity  of  Italy  brought  liberty  to  Protestants.  After  1848 
Bibles  and  tracts  began  to  be  circulated  freely,  especially  by  Eug- 
Tht  wy-  1^9^  travellefB.  Francesco  and  Bosa  Madiai,  imprtsoneil 
*"•**  for  their  faiiii  in  Tuscany,  were  set  free  in  1853,  in  con- 

sequence of  the  imperative  tone  of  Lord  Palmerston.  A  Walden- 
sian  congregation  was  formed  in  1848,  in  Florence,  and  engaged  ac- 
tively in  religious  work*  A  division  took  place  among  its  members, 
the  **  Free  Church  '*  of  Italy  being  formed  by  those  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  all  the  traditional  Waldensian  customs,  Luigi  de 
Sanctis,  a  man  of  striking  abihty,  a  converted  priest,  was  attached  for 
ten  years  to  the  Free  Church,  and  then,  in  1864,  comiected  himself 
with  the  Waldenaians.  Florence  was  made  their  principal  seat  of 
theological  instruction.  Important  services  were  rendered  to  the 
Free  Church  by  the  eloquent  orator,  Gavazzi,  a  convert  who  had 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Bamabites.  Bi  1870,  an  assembly  at 
Milan  of  delegates  from  thirty-two  congregations  formed  a  third 
Protestant  organization,  the  **Free  Christian  Church.*'  Protes- 
tantism, under  the  protection  of  the  Italian  Government,  is  preached 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  by  several  Christian  denominations. 

In  Holland  the  adherents  of  the  different  creeds  enjoy  equal 
civil  and  political  rigbts.  This  country  has  not  escaped  the  conflict 
OhtktAmnitj  between  rationalism  and  orthodoxy  which  has  agitated  all 
In  Honand-  Protestaut  lands.  The  consequence  of  this  controversy 
was  the  formation,  in  1834,  of  the  separatist  **  Christian  Reformed 
3S 
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Churchi"  wHch  lias  several  bimdred  congregations,  Tlie  progress 
of  doctrinal  controversy  in  iLe  National  ReformeJ  Cburch  pro- 
duced sharply  defined  partiea  The  General  Synod,  in  1853«  di»* 
avowed  an  agreement  with  anything  more  than  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  the  old  confessions.  There  were  three  parties 
which  arose  :  the  strict  Calvinists  ;  the  more  liberal  Cal- 
"vinists,  of  whom  the  eminent  theologian,  Professor  von 
Oosterzee,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  dogmatic  theology,  was  a 
leader;  and  the  rationalistic  school,  which  included  in  its  ranks 
Profeasora  Kuenen  and  Scholten.  In  1856,  all  doctrinal  religious 
instruction  was  baniahed  by  law  from  the  schools  of  Holland.  In 
1876,  the  old  theological  chairs  in  the  universities  were  by  law 
Buperseded  by  professorships  of  the  history  of  religion,  and  it  waa 
left  to  the  National  Synod,  out  of  the  fund  granted  to  it,  to  ar- 
range for  special  theological  instruction.  When  professorships  in 
theology  were  established  by  the  synod,  and  filled  by  Rationalists, 
the  Calnnistic  party  founded  the  Free  Ke formed  University  at 
Amsterdam,  which  was  opened  in  IBBO.  Tiie  central,  supreme 
authority  in  the  estabUshed  Church  is  a  small  Synod.  The  con- 
trol of  the  Synod,  which  is  accused  of  a  leaning  to  liberalism,  has 
lately  been  rejected  by  a  number  of  churches,  led  by  Professor 
Ruyper  of  Amsterdam,  which  claim  to  be  faithful  to  the  creed  of 
Dort  These  have  not,  however,  dissevered  their  connection  with 
the  National  Church. 

The  constitution  of  Belgium  contained  the  most  full  guaranties 
of  rehgious  liberty.  But  a  struggle  soon  arose  between  Eadicalidm 
Obfiiiioiitn  ^^^  Ultramontanism.  In  1834,  the  ultramontane  partj 
B«i^uin.  founded  the  University  of  Lou  vain,  and,  with  the  utmost 
industry  and  zeal,  strove  to  spread  their  system  among  the  people- 
With  the  overthrow  of  the  ministiy  which  was  devoted  to  their 
cause,  in  1878^  there  began  in  Belgium  the  ''Knlturkampf,*'  as  the 
Germans  call  it— the  struggle  with  ecclesiastical  cMms^ — which  has 
raged  in  most  of  the  countries,  but  nowhere  more  intensely  or  more 
incessantly  than  in  Belgium,  with  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat 
for  either  party. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theological  opinion  in  Germany  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Beformed  ChurchcB.  The  three  hundredth  anniversaiy 
of  the  posting  of  Luther's  theses,  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  deemed  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William 
HL  (1797-1840),  a  propitious  time  for  this  pacific  movement*     Ac* 
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I     cordingly,  fram  the  two  bodies  the  Evangelical  CbuiTli  of  Prussia 

'     was  constituted.     The  union  took  place  ia  a  number  of  Protestant 

atates*     It  encountered,  however,  vehement  opposition.     One  of  its 

•  prominent  opponents  was  Claua  Hiu^ms  (1778-1855),  a  powerful 
preacher  at  Kiel,  a  champion  of  Lutheran  ism,  who  promulgated 
ninety-five  new  theses  against  the  errors  of  the  times.  Unfortun- 
ately, attempts  were  made  to  unite  congregations  in  newly  pro- 
pared  forme  of  worship^  which  provoked  hoatihty  from  a  consider- 
able number  who  were  strongly  wedded  to  the  old  Lutheran 
doctrines  and  w^ays.  Such  was  the  eflFect  of  the  new  Uturgj-  iuti*o- 
duced  into  Prussia  in  1821.  There  were  secessions  of  Lutherans, 
and  new  congregations  were  formed.  Unwise  efforts  to  suppress 
this  dissent  from  the  recent  ecclesiastical  arrJingements  were  nixkle^ 
the  only  efiect  being  to  stiffen  in  their  opposition  those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  witnesses  for  the  genuine  teaching  of  Luther, 
and  against  the  erroneous  Calvinistic  view  of  tlie  Sacrament 

Under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  lY.  (1840^1858),  both 
before  and  after  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  1848,  the  Roman  Catli* 
olic  Church  was  allowed  to  acquire  privileges  which,  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  ultramontane  teaching,  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
contiiet  which  broke  out  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussiiui  War, 

Li  Denmark,  a  long  controversy  Ijetween  extremely  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  old  Lutheran  doctrines  against  the  latitudinarian 
fly  stem  prevalent  in  the  Sttite  Church  disapi^eared  in  the 
common  hostility  to  Germany^  which  was  aroused  after 
1848,  in  connection  with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question*  In  1849, 
the  Danish  Government  placed  the  principal  religioos  bodies,  iu- 
clading  the  Jews,  on  an  eqiiaUty  as  to  legal  privileges.  In  1857|  the 
legal  requirement  that  all  chiltlren  should  be  baptized  was  abro- 
gated. This  was  owing  to  the  spread  of  Baptist  opinions,  which 
were  introduced  into  Denmark  and  other  neighboiing  countries 
from  Hamburg.  There,  in  1834  &  small  Baptist  church  had  been 
formed  by  Rev,  Barnas  Sears,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  "Mr,  Onckeu, 

In  Sweden,  after  180S,  the  "Readei-s  "— "Lllsaro"^ — ^so  called 
from  their  custom  of  reading  the  Bible  and  Luther*a  writings,  held 
meetings,  for  promoting  a  more  lively  boH  of  devotion 
than  was  approved  in  the  Established  ChurclL  They 
were  harassed  by  the  authorities,  and  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment A  change  of  public  feeling  in  relation  to  dissent 
fjrraduaUy  took  place,  until  in  1877  all  Chiistian  dissenters,  and  even 
Jews,  were  admitted  to  the  suffrage  and  made  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices.    Non- conformist  religious  bodies  are  allowed  to  form  or- 
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^uizailoES.  This  step  has  been  taken  bj  the  Methodists.  In 
1877,  WaltieoBtrum,  a  teacher  at  Gefle/  started  a  religious  mov^ 
meot  of  a  practical  character,  which  has  produced  a  strong  ef- 
fect. In  his  doctriual  teaching,  while  evangehcal  in  his  spirit,  he 
Liis  preseuted  expositions  of  the  atuiiement  at  yariance  with  An- 
selmic  ideas,  and  leaning  towards  what  is  cidled  the  **  moral  view." 
Emigrants  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  him,  have  organized  themselves  in  congregational  cburcliea* 
In  Sweden,  the  followers  of  Waldenstrom,  whose  addresses  and 
writings  are  very  influential,  have  organized  many  distinct  congre- 
gations. Although  they  do  not  attend  the  worship  of  the  estab- 
lished Church,  nor  receive  the  sacraments  from  it^  they  are  stiU, 
nominally  at  least,  in  connection  with  it 

The  predominance  acquired  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Catholic  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  after  1828  gave  rise  to  the  Separate  X«eaga6 
Eoman  c»^  (Souderbund)  of  these  cantons^  and  occasioned  civil  war. 
tboiici»iii  in  In  t^e  new  Swiss  constitution  of  1848,  freedom  of  oon- 
Bcience,  equality  of  confessions,  and  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits  were  ordained.  But  the  Jesuits  could  not  be  kept  out»  and 
were  especially  numerous  and  active  in  Geneva.  The  Swiss  gov- 
ernments were  roused  by  ultrtimontane  encroachments,  and  engaged 
in  a  determined  conflict  with  the  promoters  of  them.  In  1873,  the 
papal  nuBcius  was  expelled.  Since  Leo  XHT.  became  pontiff  more 
pacific  relations  have  been  establitihed  with  Borne. 

Germ  an*  speaking  Protestants  in  Switzerland  have  shared  in  the 
varieties  and  fluctuations  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in  Germany. 
otrmiin  ^  Buscl,  the  representatives  of  the  liberal  evangeliGal 
Proiwunta,  gchool  bave  had  much  influence.  In  Zurich,  although 
the  people  refused  to  permit  Strauss  to  take  the  chair  in  theology 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  tlie  rationalistic  school  has  prevailed 
in  the  seats  of  theological  instruction.  In  many  of  the  canton^ 
civil  marriage  has  been  legalized,  and  the  schools  disjoined  from 
their  connection  with  the  Church ^  In  almost  all  of  the  Protestant 
cantons,  the  tendency  has  been  to  abolish  doctrinal  testa  as  embod- 
ied in  the  creeds,  or  indirectly  in  liturgical  bookfl. 

The  religious  awakening  among  French  Proteeitdnts  in  Switzer* 
land,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  emanated  principally  from 
vtmtth  Ftot-  Great  Britaiu,  Among  the  first  to  receive  a  new  spirit- 
•'^"**-  ual  impulse  of  tbis  nature  was  Rev,  C^sar  Malan  (1787- 

1864),  who  was  enthusiastic  to  the  end  of  life  in  his  efforts  to  awa- 
ken in  others  the  Christian  life  and  hope*  The  bitter  opposition 
to  this  movement  issued^  in  1832,  in  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
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theology  at  QeBeva^  aod  in  tbe  establishment  of  a  Free  Church 
alongside  the  national  Church.  One  of  the  best^knowo  represent- 
atives of  the  Geneva  evangelical  school  was  the  teacher  of  theology 
and  author.  Merle  d^Aubign^  {1794:-1872).  His  **  History  of  the 
Eefonnation,"  a  detailed,  vivid  narrative,  written  in  a  reverential, 
religious  spirit,  has  had  a  vast  circulation  io  different  countries. 
A  like  movement  at  Lausanne  had  to  encounter  much  peraecution. 
In  consequence  of  the  railical  measures  of  tbe  govei^meut  in  1845, 
a  division  took  place.  A  Free  Church  was  founded.  The  princi- 
pal leader  of  the  evangelical  cause  at  Lausanne  was  one  of  the 
most  original  and  brilliaQt  of  the  French  Protestant  theologians  of 
the  present  age,  Alexander  Yinet  {1797-1847).  He  was 
an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State,  His  profound  in- 
sight as  a  theologian  was  associated  with  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
French  literature,  and  with  a  skill  in  literary  criticism  which  has 
haen  appreciated  by  such  masters  of  the  art  as  Bainte  Beuve. 

In  Austria,  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  some  degree  of  tolera- 
tion was  still  allowed  to  Protestants,  and  this  w^as  enlarged  by  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  But  by  the  Concordat  of  1855  the 
ultramontane  party  secured  all  the  power  that  it  craved. 
Prelates  were  allowed  tiie  freest  communication  with  Home,  and 
an  almost  unrestrained  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  Com- 
plete control  over  the  teaching  in  all  the  schools  was  gi^anted  to 
them,  together  with  full  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes,  and 
censorship  in  relation  to  books.  The  inferior  clergy  and  the  laity 
were  displeased  with  these  extraordinary  provisions.  The  result 
of  the  Italian  war,  and  especially  of  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1866, 
was  to  bring  in  a  constitutional  system^  which  abolished  the  moat 
obnoxious  ordinances  of  the  concordat  This  reform,  adopted  in 
1868,  was  followed^  after  the  Vatican  Council,  by  a  complete  dis- 
annulling of  that  arrangement  Marriage  by  civil  contract  was 
authorised-  The  control  of  education,  except  reiigious  education, 
wtis  assumed  by  the  State.  In  case  of  marriage  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  the  male  children  were  to  be  educated  according 
to  the  faith  of  tbe  father ;  the  female  children,  according  to  that  of 
the  mother. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  events  which  have  taken  place 

in  England  during  the  present  century  have  occurred 

•vMteia        since  the  passage  of  the  Beform  Bill,  in  1882.     The 

^"''■^        **  Catholic   Emancipation   Bill/*   which   was  passed  in 

1829,  which  admitted  CatholicB  to  Pailiament  and  other  public 
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oMcea,  waa  a  signal  for  religious  and  political  movements  of  an 
interesting  and  momDntous  chai-acter.  In  1833,  a  sermon  delivered 
by  John  Keble  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  tba 
Oxford  revival  of  the  Anglo-Catbolic  theology,  of  which 
Newman  and  Puaej  were  the  principal  authors.  An  ac- 
count of  this  movement  will  find  a  place  under  the  History  of 
Doctrine.  After  the  secession  of  Newman  and  Ward* 
who  with  other  clergymen  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
ChurcL»  there  arose,  in  connection  with  the  school  to  wliich  they  bad 
belonged,  a  ritualistic  party.  Besides  the  custom  of  confession, 
which  the  Oxford  leaders  bad  encouraged,  there  was  a 
returnj  in  various  particulars,  to  mediaeval  ceremonies 
in  worship.  These  innovations  provoked  an  eaniest  resistance. 
The  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  party  displaj^ed  a  renewed  activity. 
In  1836,  they  had  built  Exeter  Hall  as  a  place  for  great  religious 
assembUes.  The  Public  Worship  Begulation  Act  was  passed  In 
1874,  and  under  it  five  ritualistic  clergymen  were  sent  to  prison. 
Ill  general,  neither  party  gained  satisfaction  in  the  attempt  to  olv 
1  ain  verdicts  on  points  of  doctrine  from  the  legal  tribunalei  In 
1870,  the  Privy  Cotincil  decided  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  may  lawfully  preach  •*  a  real,  actual,  and  objective 
presence  of  our  Lord,  external  to  the  communicant,  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Gorham  case, 
in  1849,  it  was  decided  by  the  same  tribunal,  against  the  Bisliop 
of  Exeter,  that  the  view  of  the  Evangelicals  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  might  be  legally  held  and  taught  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  High  Church  party, 
Hampden  was  made  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  in  1848,  Bishop  of  Herefonl.  Extreme  views 
held  by  certain  adherents  of  t!io  Liberal  or  Bi*oad 
Church  party  were  included  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  entitled 
**  Essays  and  Reviews ; "  but  the  opinions  there  expressed  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  and  against  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment were  pronounced  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  lawful  for  an 
English  clergyman  to  hohi  Bishop  Colenso  was  de- 
clared to  be  deposed  by  the  South  African  bishops  on 
account  of  the  opinions  published  by  him,  in  1802,  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ■  but  their  decision  was  pronounced  invalid  by  the  same  tribu- 
nal. In  1S67,  a  Pan-Anglican  Council,  made  up  of  bishops  of  the 
p»n-An«Ucao  AngHcau  Episcopal  Churches,  including  the  bishops  ol 
cottndu  |.jj^  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  met,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbui-y,  at  Lunbeth  P;d' 
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ace  ;  and  a  like  assembly  was  again  convened  there  in  1878.  Theae 
meetings  were  for  the  purpose  of  conference  upon  their  common 
work.  In  1854,  the  convocations  of  Canterburj  and  York  had  pei^ 
mission  to  resume  their  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
By  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  the  plan  was  adopted  for  a  re- 
risal  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  this  plan  was 
carried  out  by  com^mittees,  acting  in  co-operation  with  companies 
of  scholars,  selected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  United  States.  The 
Be  vised  Version  was  completed  in  1885,  In  1861,  the  first  of  the 
Ti»  Church  sessions  of  an  annual  **  Church  Congress  *'  was  held  iu 
^'°°«'***^  England,  for  the  public  discussion  of  questions  of  special 
importance  to  Christian  people.  la  its  proceedings  laymen  par- 
ticipate. 

Legislation  in  England  has  slowly  removed,  one  after  another, 
disabilities  and  burdens  resting  on  dissenters.  These  changes 
L»w«  ffiiRttair  ^^^^  been,  not  in  the  direction  of  comprehension,  but 
to  diasentere.  ^f  coucession,  aud  thus  tend  towards  a  dissolution  of 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  effected  in  182B.  After  a  long  struggle, 
maniages  of  dissenters  were  allowed  to  be  solemnised  in  their 
oT^Ti  chapels,  and  to  be  registered  by  civil  officers.  In  1871,  the 
last  of  the  acts  was  passed  by  which  admission  to  the  universities 
and  to  their  degi^ees  (except  the  degrees  and  professorships  of 
divinity)  was  granted,  on  equal  terms,  to  Nonconform ista  As  the 
result  of  a  protracted  contest,  Parliament  finally^  in  1868,  passed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates ;  and  dis- 
senters were  no  longer  taxed  for  the  support  of  worship  which 
they  did  not  attend.  In  1880,  the  bill  was  passed  which  allowed 
burials  in  church -yards,  ''either  without  any  religious  service  or 
with  such  Christian  and  orderly  rehgious  service  "  as  those  having 
charge  of  the  burial  might  prefer.  In  1845,  Jews  were  admitted  to 
municipal  offices,  and  in  1858,  at  the  end  of  a  great  contest,  they 
were  even  made  eligihle  to  Parliament  Not  until  183S  were 
Quakers  permitted  to  substitute  in  courts  of  law  an  affirmation  for 
DUettobihh-    ^^  oath.     The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  by 

t  in  irt>^  an  act,  in  1869,  which  was  consummated  in  1871,  termi- 
nated a  conflict  on  this  subject  which  had  begun  on  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  A  convention  of  clergy  met  in  1870 
to  reorganize  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland.  In  all 
measures  of  this  class,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  England,  changes 
have  been  withstood,  not  generally  from  any  spirit,  certainly  not 
from  any  conscious   spirit,  of   injustice^  but  from   a  conviotion 
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that  the  m&mtenance  of  an  establishment  is  couduciye  to  the  relig- 
ious welfare  of  the  nation— that  it  must,  therefore,  be  cooBistentlj 
upheld,  and  that  the  Church  cannot  reasonably  or  rightfully  be 
subjected  to  the  goTernment  of  Jews  or  other  dissenters  who  ure 
inimical  to  it  On  the  other  side,  these  measures  have  been  urged 
and  carried  on  the  ground  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  su 
exclusive  claims  are  unjust  *'iii  a  divided  country  governed 
popular  priuciplea*'  Some  of  the  practices  which  haTe  been  abol- 
ished, such  as  the  requirement  of  the  burial-service  in  the  chui*cb- 
yards,  w^ere  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  many  clergymen,  as  well 
AS  to  dissenters  ;  and  ** their  long  retention,"  as  an  English  clergy- 
man has  remarked  in  an  essay  on  religion  and  the  churches'^ 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  "  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  strength  of 
the  iUogical  elements  in  the  EngUsh  character/'  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  acts  for  the  redistribution  of  revenues  in  the  £ngliah 
Church  have  done  much  towards  equalizing  the  incomes  both  of 
the  bishops  and  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

In  1850,  a  great  commotion  was  produced  in  England  by  the 
act  of  Piua  DL,  dividing  the  country  into  one  metropolitan  and 
twelve  episcopal  sees.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.  The  new  bishops  were  enthroned 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  whole  country  was 
in  a  blaze  of  excitement  at  what  was  considered  an  arrogant  aggres- 
sion of  the  Pope  of  Borne.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectiyea, 
aud  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  discussions  and  caricatarea 
relating  to  the  subject  Parliament  passed  (February  7,  1851)  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  forbidding  the  new  titles,  and  containing 
other  stringent  provisions.  The  agitation  graduaBy  died  away. 
The  law,  says  Mr.  May,  "  was  a  protest  against  an  act  of  the  pope 
which  had  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  ;  but  as 
a  legislative  measure^  it  was  a  dead  letter.** 

The  division  between  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  or  CJon- 
gregationalists^  in  England,  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
CoagngA^  century,  broke  down  the  strength  of  Puritanism.  After 
JJJg^^  the  Revolution  of  168B,  the  Presbyterians  gave  up  the 
hope  of  a  National  Church  on  the  basis  of  their  system. 
The  two  classes  of  Puritans,  defeated  and  weakened,  naturally 
drew  nearer  to  one  another.  In  1690,  about  eighty  Pedo-baptist 
dissenting  ministers  of  London  framed  *'  Heads  of  Agreement^* 
consisting  of  nine  articles,  and  relating  to  government  and  disci* 
pEne.  It  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  compact,  but  merely  indicated 
the  terms  on  which  those  who  formed  it  would  favor  and  recog' 
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nize  a  closer  iimon  of  churches.  The  Presbyterians  gave  up  tha 
control  of  a  particular  church  by  any  By  nod  or  other  body  ouMda 
$i  itself,  and  consented  that  each  church  might  choose  its  own  offi- 
cers. Concessions  less  substantial  were  made  by  the  Cbngrega- 
tionalists.  In  the  administration  of  Church  affairs,  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  have  the  consent  of  the  people  to  the  acta 
of  the  officers.  It  was  ako  aEowed  that  a  man  might  be  ordained 
to  the  ministry  without  taking  charge  of  a  jiarticular  church.  In 
the  ordination  of  pastors,  the  pastoi'^  of  neighboring  churches 
were  to  concur.  The  sanction  of  the  **  Heads  of  Agreement "  by 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  in  1708,  was  one  of  the  measures  the 
adoption  of  which  at  that  time  gave  a  Presbyterian  tinge,  for  a 
period,  to  the  Congregationalism  of  Connecticut  In  England^ 
doctrinal  differences  arose  to  prevent  tlie  union  of  Presbyterians 
and  Congregation  alls  ts  from  being  effectetL  Man}'  of  the  PresbytC' 
rian  congregations  gradually  embraced  Unitmian  opinions.  During 
this  century,  Puritan  Preabyterianism  in  England  was  re-established, 
in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Church;  but  in  1876  the  *' Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England  "  was  constituted  as  a  distinct  body. 
Congregationalism  in  England  within  the  last  halfnjentury  has 
afforded  many  signs  of  a  renewed  vigor.  In  1833,  the  Congrega* 
tional  Union  was  formed.  It  meets  to  deliberate,  and  has  no 
legislative  powers.  Its  discussions  have  been  quickening^  and 
under  its  auspices  valuable  publications  have  been  issued-  An 
important  step  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Congregational  theological  collego  at  Oxford.  The  dissenting 
academies  in  the  last  centuiy  furnished  a  good  training,  and  out 
of  them  came  scholars  and  authors  of  repute.  "With  the  decline 
of  these  academies,  the  standard  of  clerical  education  fell  Among 
Congregational  divines  and  authors  of  distinction  are  John  Pye 
Smith  (1774-1851),  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
'*  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  ^'  and  several  other  works  ; 
Balph  Wardlaw  (1779-1853),  long  a  pastor  and  theological  teacher 
at  Glasgow  ;  and  Robert  Halley  (1796-1876),  author  of  ''  Lecturea 
on  the  Sacraments  "'  and  other  writings.  • 

A  sect  calling  themselves  "Brethren,**  but  generally  siyled 
**  Plymouth  Brethren,"  found  a  leader  in  1830  in  Bev,  J.  N.  Darby, 
The  piynurath  ^^^  ^^  beeu  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Ireland.  They 
Brethrea.  g^^^  arose  in  that  country  about  1827.  A  distinguiBhing 
trait  of  the  Brethren  was  a  separation  from  ecclesiastical  fellow- 
ihip  with  organized  churches,  and  an  entire  rejection  of  an  official 
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ministry  of  erery  sort.  They  were,  of  course,  hostile  to  estabUsbecl 
fhtircbes.  They  adopted  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  Lord  s 
Hupper  weekly*  They  held  to  the  premilleimial  adTent  of  Christ. 
Apart  from  a  few  peculiarities  of  this  nature,  their  tenets  were 
accordant  with  those  of  most  other  Evangelical  believers.  Mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Darby,  they  have  gained  adherents  on 
the  Continent,  especially  in  French  Switzerland.  There  are,  also, 
** Brethren"  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  But  serious 
divLsioos  have  sprung  up  in  this  school  or  sect^  chieflj  on  questions 
respecting  discipline. 


The  restoration  of  Charles  IL  was  followed  by  the  Impositioii 
of  Episcopacy  upon  Scotland.  The  leaders  of  the  Covenauting 
Rdigioci  In  party  were  thrown  into  prison.  Four  hundred  minis- 
2^^2  ters  were  ejected  from  their  parishes.  Meetings  held 
^^"tontion.  Ijj  "conventicles"  brought  on  new  severities.  The 
Kevolution  of  X^SS  restored  Presbyterianism.  Most  of  the  **  Cam- 
L^rooian  "  Bocieties,  which  had  steadfastly  resisted  the  tj-rannical 
measures  of  Charles  H,  were  not  satisfied  witli  the  regulation  of 
Church  affairs  under  the  auspices  of  William,  and  remained  dis- 
tinct Episcopalian  ministers  who  submittal  to  the  Presbyterian 
order  retained  their  livings.  This  affected  the  course  of  theolog}' 
Ttifl  Modiir*  ^  the  following  period,  by  bringing  in  an  element  *'  mod- 
***^  erate/'  or  latltudinarian,  in  its  character.     Under  Queen 

Aone>  in  1712,  lay  patronage  was  restored.  This  subject  was  des- 
tined to  agitate  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  a  long  time  afterwanis. 
There  was  a  deep  feeling  averse  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
without  the  '*  call "  of  the  church  over  which  he  was  to  preside. 
This  conviction  caused  the  first  secession,  which  was  led  bj  Eben- 
ezer  Erskiue  in  1737*  From  this  time,  the  *'  Moderates,"  who  de- 
fended the  alleged  rights  of  patrons,  and  enforced  them,  were  for 
a  long  period  in  the  ascendency.  The  wave  of  latitudinarianism 
passed  over  Scotland.  The  Moderate  leaders,  of  whom  Robertson, 
the  historian,  was  the  most  influential,  were  men  of  high  culture, 
averse  to  everything  that  looked  like  enthusiasm  in  religion,  and 
were  more  at  home  in  Hterature  than  in  theology.  Their  measures 
produced  a  rapid  spread  of  dissent*  Wben  an  unwelcome  minister 
was  forced  on  a  parish,  its  aggrieved  and  dissatisfied  members 
would  forsake  the  old  place  of  worship  and  erect  a  meeting-house 
for  themselves.  This  was  especially  common  in  large  towna  In 
this  period,  however,  the  Highlan^lers  were  mostly  won  to  the 
Ftotestant  faitL     With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  im 
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evangelical  revival  commenced.     Tbe  reign  of  th©  ''Modemtea* 

was  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  Their  opposition  to  the  mie- 
aionary  efforts  of  men  Hke  Robert  and  James  Haldone  brought  on 
them  additional  discredit  A  struggle  against  pluralities,  which 
was  successful,  and  schemes  for  church  extension  and  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  were  undertaken  by  the  Evangelicals. 
During  this  period,  there  were  proceedings  against  individuala 
uharged  with  heresy,  which  it  is  important  to  notice*  John  McLeod 
C.unpbell,  a  theologian  of  rare  depth  of  intellect  and  of  piety,  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  in  1831»  for  holding  that  assurance  is  of 
the  eseencd  of  faith,  and  that  atonement  and  the  provision  of  pardon 
are  for  all.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834^,  was  a  preacher 
who  first  served  as  a  colleague  of  Chalmers  in  Glasgow, 
and  then,  by  his  powerful  and  impassioned  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit,  collected  about  him  in  London  large  audiences,  em- 
bracing for  a  time  many  persons  of  high  intellectual  and  social  dis- 
tinction. Ho  was  deeply  interested  in  biblical  prophecies,  and 
proclaimed  his  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  The 
power  of  speaking  with  tongues  appeared,  or  was  thought  to  ap- 
pear, in  certain  places  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ifviog's  own  congrega- 
tion in  London.  In  1833,  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Annan.  The  doctrinal  eiror  which  gave  offence 
was  the  opinion  that  the  Saviour  took  on  him  our  human  nature  as 
made  temptable  and  corruptible  through  the  falL  Irving  believed 
that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  offices  peculiar  to  the  Apostolic 
Church,  includiog  the  apostolate  itself,  were  restored  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  Lord's  visible  advent  To  his  in^uence  the 
'*  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  which  cherishes  these  viewSj  owes 
its  origin — ^a  body  small  in  numbers,  but  including  individuals  re- 
markable  both  for  learning  and  sanctity.  Its  members  claim  to  be, 
not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  one  true  Church.  In  its  creed,  the 
incarnation  stands  in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  it  is  held  that  he  did  everything  as  a  man,  dependent  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  Denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they  still 
attach  great  importance  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  mak* 
ing  all  believing  recipients  partakers  of  the  new  life  of  which  Christ 
by  his  resurrection  has  become  the  fountain.  In  their  organization, 
they  retain  the  fourfold  ministry  of  prophets,  apostles,  evangelists, 
and  pastors.  They  look  for  the  coming  of  Chiist  to  precede  the 
millennium.  They  celebrate  the  Eucharist  on  every  Lord's  Bay, 
and  in  their  worship  have  an  elaborate  ritual  and  a  solemn  Htnrgy. 
The  struggle  against  the  abuses  of  patl  nage,  which  entered 


on  a  new  stage  in  1833,  was  waged  in  Scotland  for  ten  years.  Th# 
The  Free  moet  conspicuoos  champion  of  the  right  of  the  churcbea 
Church.  ^  choose  their  nimisters  was  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780- 
1847)*  He  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents,  skilled  in  mathenmtlca 
and  phjBical  science,  an  adept  in  political  economy,  as  well  as  a 
theologian,  and  a  preacher  of  commanding  power.  Finding  that  all 
hope  of  relief  from  the  Scottish  courts  and  from  the  British  Got* 
eroment  was  vain,  Chalmers  and  his  associates,  composing  451 
ont  of  1203  ministers,  abandoned  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, gave  up  manse,  glebe,  and  stipend,  and  organized  the  Free 
Church.  Houses  of  worship  were  erected,  educational  institutions 
were  founded,  missionary  undertakings  carried  forward,  all  by  toI- 
untar}^  efforts  and  contributions.  In  1874,  patronage  was  abol- 
ished in  the  Established  Church  from  which  they  liad 
pn^b/teriiin  withdrawn*  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  another 
Church.  Presbyterian  body  in  Scotland,  was  formed  in  1847,  by 
the  union  of  two  other  bodies  made  up  of  seceders  from  the  na- 
tional Church,  viz.,  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  the  Relief 
Church,  which  began  to  exist  in  1752*  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  widened  somewhat  the  basis  of  subscription,  and  professed 
its  belief  in  a  univei*sal  atonement  In  1876  the  "  Cameronians," 
or  *'  Eefonned  Presbyterians,"  united  with  the  Free  Church. 

Repeated  attempts  of  Rome  to  bring  the  Russian  Church  into 
subjection  to  the  pope  failed  of  euccess.  Under  YassiU  HL,  when 
The  RuMii»n  Russia,  as  well  as  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  in  a  state  of 
Church.  weakness  and  disorder,  Isidore,  the  Russian  primate,  at 
the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  consented  to  such  a  union  ;  but 
on  his  return  to  Moscow,  his  act  was  indignantly  repudiated  by 
king  and  people,  and  he  was  deposed-  Once  more,  in  1581,  when 
Russia  was  in  similar  circumstances  of  distress,  Poissevin,  a  Jesuit^ 
commissioned  by  Pope  Gregory  XHI*,  matle  a  like  unsuccessful 
attempt.  But  in  the  Russian  provinces  which,  with  Lithuania^ 
were  annexed  to  Poland,  his  effort  was  successful.  A  union  was 
effected  with  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  and  a  |>ortion  of  his  clergy. 
The  persecution  of  Greek  Christians  in  Poland,  and  such  measures 
as  the  espousal  by  Sigismond  HL,  King  of  Poland, 
of  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  Demetrius,  who  claimed 
the  Russian  throne,  gave  rise  to  a  lasting  enmity  between  tlie  two 
countriea  Demetrius  had  privately  abjured  the  Greek  faith-  The 
relations  of  Poland  to  Russia  in  modem  times  cannot  he  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  contests  that  began  in  the 
forcing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  ou  former  subjecta  of  Russia. 
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and  the  long  rivalry  of  the  two  kingdoms  and  of  the  hostile  creede. 
Among  the  great  changes  effected  by  Peter  the  Great  was  the  aub- 
Tiw  uoix  stitution,  for  the  rule  of  the  primate  at  Mobcow^  of  the 
8jrtiod,  17*1.  "Holy  Synod,"  over  which  the  influence  of  the  czar  is 
Btipreme.  The  czar  thus  became  the  head  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  property  of  the  monas- 
tic establishments  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  **  department " 
created  for  the  purpose,  Monasticism  has  flourished  in  Russia. 
But,  having  no  organization  in  orders  or  confederacies,  the  monks 
hare  had  no  power  to  offer  resistance  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  other 
proceedings  of  the  czar*  The  numerous  Nonconformists  in  Ilusaia, 
bearing  in  common  the  name  of  Raskolniks,  but  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects,  are  an  indirect  product  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
Nftoft,  ^li^  powerful  patriarch  Nikon,  who  wielded  in  Church 

ieoM68L  ^^^  State  an  authority  which  reminds  one  of  the  might 
of  Wolsey  before  his  f alL  Nikon,  like  the  great  cardinal,  was  over* 
thrown,  but  was  not,  like  him,  broken  in  spirit.  Among  his  inno* 
vations  were  connections  in  the  liturgical  forms,  which,  among  a 
people  so  punctilious  in  their  formdism  as  the  Eussians,  raised  a 
storm  of  opposition.  Raskol,  or  dissent,  sprang  partly  out  of  the 
refusal  to  acquiesce  in  ritual  alterations.  But  it  involved,  also^ 
a  protest  against  the  contemporaneous  growth  of  serfdom,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury,  and  the  introduction  of  Polish  customs  at  vari- 
ance with  former  ways  of  living  in  Russia.  The  innovations  of 
Peter  the  Great  fomented  the  tendency  to  withstand  deviations  from 
ancestral  ways  of  worship  and  of  living.  The  influence  of  Protes* 
tantism  and  of  rationalistic  opinions  is  also  clearly  discerned  in 
these  dissenting  sects.  Alexander  L  made  great  exertions  to  edu- 
cate and  elevate  his  people.  For  a  time,  the  Bible  was  distributed 
freely,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Bible  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Bible 
Society  in  London  ;  but  this  undertaking  was  stopped  by  a  churcHy 
reaction,  in  1826.  Nicholaa  L  (1825-1855)  showed  no  favor  to  evan* 
Heiormn  of  g^lical  influeuces  from  abroad,  AlexajiderlL  (1855-1881) 
Aipxnmirr  II.  dierisbed  the  same  conservative  temper,  but,  through 
Tolstoi,  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  instituted  wholesome  changes 
in  the  Russian  Church,  The  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  was 
improved,  and  the  cloisters  were  reformed.  Missions  to  Moham- 
med'ms  and  to  the  heathen  were  encouraged.  In  1861,  the  plan  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  carried  out.  Nihilism  spread  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  in  1881  he  fell  a  victim  to  Nihilist 
plots  against  his  life.  A  party  of  aocialiatic  democracy  had  devel- 
oped itself  in  Russia  as  early  as  1874.     This  revolutionary  party 
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hud  been  growing  up  for  a  decade  of  years*  Out  of  thia  party,  in 
1875,  came  the  '*  Terrorists,"  a  secret  society  aiming  at  the  ansilii- 
lation  of  all  authority  in  Church  and  State.  Such  was  the  remedy 
that  NihiLiam  proposed  for  the  evila  and  oppreBsions  of  govern* 
ment 

It  13  a  curious  fact,  aa  marking  the  character  of  the  times,  that 
the  Empire  of  the  Turks  has  long  been  upheld  and  saved  from 
deetrtiction  liy  Christiau  |K>wers.     Twice — in  1832^  and 
^'  again  in  1840 — the  sultan  was  delivered  from    the  at- 

tacks of  his  own  siiLject,  Mehemet  Ali,  from  whom  Syria  was 
wrested  by  an  alliance  of  European  nations,  A  conflict  respecting 
the  guardianBhip  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  was  the  immediate  occasion,  in  1853,  of 
the  Crimean  War,  The  czar  virtually  claimed  the  position  of 
protector  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  refusal  of  the  Western 
powers  to  compel  Turkey  to  adopt  the  reforms  which  the  sultan 
promised  to  introduce  in  the  governrnpnt  of  Herzegovina  and  other 
provinces  in  revolt,  determined  Kussia  to  undertake  war  by  her- 
self (1877).  Turkey  was  overcome,  but  was  again  saved  by  the 
Western  nations,  through  the  Berlin  Conference. 

The  independence  of  the  Greeks  was  acknowledged  by  th6 
London  Conference  in  1830.     In  1833,  the  Church  in  Greece  broke 

off  its  connection  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constantino- 

ple.  It  is  governed  by  a  Holy  Synod*  which  is  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  is  in  spiritual  matters  independent  The  king 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  freedom  of  wonship 
is  extended  to  other  confessions. 

In  Syria^  a  war  which  broke  out  in  1860  between  the  Druses 
and  the  ibvronites  led  to  a  fierce  persecution  of  all  the  Chi'istians 
in  that  region.  It  was  estimated  that  in  Damascus 
alone  eight  thousand  were  slaughtered.  Turkish  tit>op8 
were  sent  from  Constantinople  to  punish  the  pei-petrators  of  the 
miiBsacre,  and  showed  for  a  while  some  energy.  French  troops, 
also,  remained  for  a  time  in  the  country,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  population. 

Tlxe  Bulgarian  Church  was  subject  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  misgoverned  by  that  ecclesiastic,  who 
gave  away  the  high  Church  offices  to  Greek  priesta 
who  would  pay  the  Idghest  price  for  them,  and  whose 
aim  it  was  to  enrich  themselves  by  extortion.  But  in  1870  the 
sultan  issued  a  firman  granting  a  distinct  existence  to  the  Bul- 
garian Church,    and  placing   it  under    the    government    of    aa 
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"eiarch/*  The  patriarch,  Gregory,  excommunicated  the  Bul- 
gnriaDs,  but  liis  anathema  was  not  recognized  iii  other  branches  of 
the  Greek  ChurcL 

It  has  been  tlie  policy  of  the  Turks  to  permit  the  adherenta  of 
other  relif^oiis  to  keep  up  their  own  organisations,  their  chief 
TheArroe-      officers  being  appointed  by  themselves  in  conjunction 

(Ulan*.  ^j^jj  ^j^g  Turkish  Governmeni     The  gi*eat  Armenian 

CUiu'ch  has  thus  been  practically  Bubjecfe  to  its  patriarch.  It  has 
stood  aloof  from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Cathohc  com- 
munions, being  hostile  to  certain  pecuHaritiea  of  each.  The 
I  **  United  Aj-menians,"  or  Armeno^Catholics,  a  comparatively  small 
botly,  own  allegiance  to  the  pope.  But  in  1867,  Pius  IX^  in  the 
bull  liereri^uriai,  asserted  such  prerogatives  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment and  deposition  of  all  their  patriarchs  and  bishops,  that  a 
revolt  eufciued.  A  new  patriarch  was  chosen  in  Cilicia.  He  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  187 !»  and  in  1872  all  who  refused 
to  recognize  the  Patriarch  Haasun  and  the  decrees  of  the  Yatican 
Council  were  visited  with  the  same  penalty. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF    RELIGIOUS  DENOMDiTATIONS   IK    TEB 
UNITED  STATBa 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  estabHshed  in  the  Southern  colonies.  In  New  Jersey 
.  and  New  York,  it  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the  cfovem- 
timtioni  at  meut  Officials.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  there 
the  Retroui"  had  never  been  an  establishment,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
****"■  the  term.     Every  town  was  obliged  to  sustain  public 

worship  and  support  a  minister.  There  was  an  assessment  upon 
the  inhabitants  for  this  pui'pose.  As  the  people  were  for  a  long 
time  almost  exclusively  Congregationahst%  the  worship  was  of  this 
character*  As  other  denominations  arose,  the  laws  were  so  modi- 
fied as  to  allow  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  organizationa  to 
the  support  of  its  own  worship.  Such  an  act  was  passed  in  Con- 
necticut in  reference  to  the  Episcopalians  in  1727,  shortly  after 
the  founding  of  Christ  Church  in  Stratford,  their  first  religiona 
society  in  the  State  ;  and  in  1729  the  same  right  was  extended 
to  Quakers  and  Baptists.    In  places  where  no  congregations  ha4 
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been  gathered  by  dissideDts  from  the  prevailing  system,  mdindu- 
als,  whatever  their  religious  beliefs  might  be,  were  compelled  to 
csontribute  to  the  support  of  the  Congregational  woi-ship  there  ex* 
isting.  This  requirement  was  more  and  more  counted  a  hardship. 
It  is  believed  that  in  all  the  colonies  there  were  religious  tests 
in  some  form.  Even  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  none  could 
vote  save  those  who  professed  faith  io  Christ  When  the  revolu- 
tionary contest  began,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  spring  up 
movements  to  abolish  the  religious  inequalities  which  were  a  Leri 
tage  from  the  past.  The  Baptists,  who  were  outnumbered  by  none 
of  the  rehgious  bodies  except  the  GongregatioDaHsts^  and  who  had 
felt  themselves  especially  aggrieved,  at  once  bestirred  themselves 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virgiuia  to  secure  the  repeal  of  obnoxious 
restrictions.  A  Baptist  committee  laid  their  complaints  before  iho 
Massachusetts  delegates  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Philad^* 
phia.  The  support  which  the  Baptists  lent  to  the  patriotic  ^n^^l 
and  the  proclamation  of  human  rights  which  was  made  on  evei^^ 
hand,  won  a  hearing  for  their  demands^  and  rendered  them^  after 
tedious  delays,  successfuL  In  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  Jeflferaon, 
and  Madison  enlisted  in  their  favor.  In  1785,  the  statute  of  relig- 
ious freedom  was  adopted,  of  which  Jefferson  deemed  it  a  great 
honor  to  have  been  the  author,  by  which  intervention  in  matters  of 
laith  and  worship  was  forbidden  to  the  State.  All  denominations 
were  thus  put  on  a  level,  and  none  were  taxed  for  the  support  of 
religion.  In  New  England,  the  release  from  this  last  requirement, 
or  from  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  a  particular  form  of  religion  tn 
be  chosen  by  the  citizen,  was  accomplished  later.  It  took  place  in 
Connecticut  in  1818  ;  and  tho  last  of  the  provisions  of  this  character 
did  not  vanish  from  the  statute-book  hi  Miissachusetts  until  1833, 
when  Church  and  State  were  fully  separated.  In  that  State,  from 
1780  to  1811,  a  religious  society  had  to  be  incorpotrUed  in  order  to 
have  its  members  exempted  from  taxation  for  the  parish  church. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  government  of 
limited  and  defined  powers,  had  a  strong,  though  indirect,  inBueuce 

in  secularizing  the  governments  of  the  several  States. 
offoreni'       The  Constitution  provided  that  "no  religious  test  shall 

ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  publio 
trust  under  the  United  States.**  But  this  was  considered  an  inade- 
quate safeguard  ;  and  the  first  of  the  amendmeuta  contained  the 
provision  that  '*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish* 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof/'  Tlie 
neutral  character,  as  respects  religion,  of  the  national  Constitution 
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confif ired,  with  the  influences  which  Imtl  availeil  to  stamp  thia 
character  upon  it,  to  eliminate  one  after  another  of  tiie  various 
provisions  implying  the  obhgations  of  religion,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  in  the  older  States.  The  tendency  has 
prevaOed  to  regard  legal  enactments  for  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day, for  the  appointment  of  chaplains»  etc,  as  dictated,  not  by  a 
distinctively  religious  motive,  but  by  a  reasonable  regard  for  the 
comfort  and  peace  of  large  bodies  of  citizens.  In  the  legal  en- 
actments for  common-school  education,  there  has  been  manifest  a 
growing  disposition  to  cast  aside  studies  and  regulations  which 
might  offend  the  religious  views  or  prejudices  of  any  considerable 
number  of  people.  Courts  have  held^as  in  the  Gii^ard  will  case 
it  was  declared  by  Judge  Story — that  Christianity — *'  general 
Christianity/*  as  distinguished  from  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect—is  a  pari  of  the  common  law  of  the  States^  in  the  sense  that 
the  Christian  religion  may  not  be  wantonly  assailed,  or  bequests 
for  the  diffusion  of  infidelity  allowed  to  be  vaHd.  This  was  the 
contention  of  Daniel  Webster  in  this  case,  and  it  had  been  asserted 
before,  in  the  Updegraph  case,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vama.  But  the  difficulty  of  defining  "  general  ChristiaDity,"  if  one 
is  to  go  beyond  that  code  of  Christian  morals  which  the  reason  of 
civilized  men  accepts  from  its  own  manifest  truth  and  worth,  would 
be  generally  admitted.  In  the  new  States,  where  the  constitutions 
and  laws  have  been  framed  apart  from  the  traditional  legislation 
and  the  history  which  have  affected  tb©  older  political  communities, 
the  movement  towards  a  thorough  and  consistent  secularizing  of 
the  civil  polity  has  had  full  play. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  effect  of  the  voluntary  system  is  to 
create  a  multiplicity  of  sects.  But  the  statistics  show  a  tendency 
to  an  aggregation  in  a  few  large  denominationa  It  has 
voiontMy  *  been  observed  that  most  of  the  denominations  which 
■'"***^  have  had  the  largest  growth  are  compact  in  their  organi- 

zation. The  Baptists,  who  stand  third  in  point  of  numbers,  are  an 
exception  ;  but  their  opinion  upon  the  sacraments  has  served  as  a 
bond  of  union,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  stimulus  to  activity. 
Other  peculiarities  in  their  character  and  history,  which  will  be 
adverted  to,  help  to  explain  their  remarkable  prosperity. 

The  Congregational  churches  at  the  close  of  the  Be  volution 
were  chiefly  confined  to  New  England.  There  was  so  little  objec- 
tbm  Ofiticn-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^J  them  to  the  Presbyterian  poUty  that  when 
e»tumiiiit».  j^e^  Englandera  migrated  to  the  West,  they  joined  with 
no  reluctance  Presbyterian  churches.     The  growth  of  Congrega- 
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tionalism  in  the  Western  States  was  Mndered  by  the  **Plan  of 
UnioB  "  adopted  in  1801,  wbicli  regulated  the  formation  of  churches 
in  the  new  settlements,  and  allowed  a  Congregational  church  to 
have  a  Presbyterian  minister,  or  the  converse.     In  New  ^gland, 
as  elsewhere,  the  effect  of  the  Kevolntionary  War,  and  especiallj  of 
the  French  infitlelity  which  was  introduced  and  diflTused  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  was  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  practical  religion.     In  the 
cloeiiig  years  of  the  last  century,  a  series  of  revivals  took  place  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
they  were  remarkably  beneficent  in  their  influence.     Under  the 
preaching  of  President  Dwigbt,  then  at  the  head  of  Yale  College, 
a  religious  revival  occurred  there,  in  1802.     This  was  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  similar  movements  which  followed  at  intervals  in  the 
same  institution*    Dwight  was  a  theological  teacher,  by  whom 
eminent  leaders  such  as  Lyman  Beecher,  Moses  Stuart,  and  Ka- 
thaniel  W.  Taylor  were  trained  for  the  pulpit  and  for  theological 
chairs.      The  unity  of  Congregationalism  in  New  England   was 
broken  by  the  gradual  rise  of  Uuitarianism  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.     A  prior  drift  of  opinion  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1783  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  an  Episcopal  church,  re-made 
its  liturgy,  excluding  from  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     TJnita- 
rianism  established  itself  in  Harvard  College,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  New  England  had  numerous  adherents  in  the  cultivated 
class.     The  **  orthodox,*'  as  the  trinitarian  Congregationalista  came 
to  be  called,  founded,  in  1808,  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
The  two  parties  of  **  Old  Calvinists  "  and  "  Hopkinsians "  com- 
bined in  this  undertaking.     By  the  agency  of  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregation alists,  the  Ameiican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  formed  in  1810.     In  the  promotion  of  education  and 
learning,  the   Congregationalists  displayed  an  unsurpoesed  zeaL 
Through  the  medium  of  other  voluntary  societies,  in  addition  to 
the  ''American  Board,"  they  cooperated  with    the   New  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  undertakiBgs  for  the  propa^ 
gation  of  the  gospel.     About  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
the  conviction  spread  that  the  denominational  interests  of  Congre- 
gationalism needed  to  be  cared  for.     This  feeling  gave  rise  to  a 
convention  at  Albany  in  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Con* 
gregationaHsts  of  the  East  and  the  West     This  was  followed  by  a 
national  council  of  Congregation aHsts,  which  was  held  at  Boston 
TbftPijmoutii  ^^  ISG5,     It  was  a  large  and  spirited  assembly.     It  pro* 
cottadi.         mulgated  a  declaration  of  faith,  which  pronounced  tht 
old  confessions — the  Westminster  and  the  Savoy — that  had  been 
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adopted  hj  the  New  England  ejnoda  of  1648  aod  1680,  ''  substan- 
tially '*  worthy  of  acGeptance,  but  presented  a  new  statement,  di^awn 
up  in  a  catholic  tone,  of  the  evangelical  doctrineB.  Originally,  in 
New  England,  members  were  received  into  the  churches  upon  an 
assent  to  a  "covenant/*  their  conversion  having  been  previously 
ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church.  Later,  and  especially 
after  fears  were  excited  by  the  spread  of  Unitarian  opinions,  local 
creeds  were  framed  by  the  churches,  in  which  new  members  pro- 
fessed  their  belief.  Naturally,  these  confessions  differed,  and  still 
differ,  wdely  from  one  another  in  their  contents.  The  Boston 
Council  occasioned  the  permanent  institution  of  national  Congre* 
gational  councils,  meeting  at  intervals  of  three  years.  Tlie  first  of 
thein  was  held  at  Oberhn  in  1871.  In  1880,  the  national  council 
which  met  at  St,  Louis  took  measures  leading  to  the  selection  of 
twenty-five  persons  to  prepare  a  creed,  or  catechism,  or  both,  '^for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  churches.*'  According  to  the 
piinciples  of  Congregationalism,  no  creed  can  be  imposed  on  the 
churches  without  infringing  on  the  right  of  self-government  inher- 
ing in  each  of  them,  A  creed  was  prepared  by  the  Commission  of 
Twenty-five,  and  published  for  the  use  designed. 

Beginning  with  two  churches,  that  at  Providence,  founded  by 
Soger  WElifuns,  and  the  church  at  Newport,  of  which  John  Clarke 
was  the  founder  and  first  minister,  the  Baptists  made 
their  way  in  the  face  of  constant  opposition,  Henry 
I>unster,  a  learned  Orientalist^  the  Erst  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  in  England,  renounced  infant 
baptism,  and  resigned  his  office  in  1654.  He  spent  his  hist  days 
in  Scituate,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1665, 
the  first  Baptist  church  was  gathered  at  Boston  (or  Charlestown). 
A  company  of  Baptists  in  Maine,  who  were  not  suffered  to  live 
there  in  peace,  migrated  to  Bouth  Carolina,  and  in  1693  planted  a 
church  in  Charleston.  A  few  years  later  (16&8)  a  Baptist  church 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia.  Associations  of  Baptist  churches 
were  formed.  One  of  them,  the  Philadelphia  Association,  began 
its  existence  in  1707.  Another  was  established  at  Waixen,  R  L, 
in  1767.  These  bodies  had  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  since  each 
church  was  independent.  Tlie  Baptists  issued,  from  time  to  time, 
statements  of  their  doctrinal  belief,  to  which  they  attached  no 
binding  force.  The  confession  adopted  in  England,  in  1689,  is 
the  most  important  of  them.  It  was  the  Westminster  Confession, 
modified  by  changes  on  the  topics  relating  to  the  civil  magistracy, 
the  Church,  and  the  sacramenta.     It  was  adopted  in  1742  by  the 
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Baptist  Assooiation  in  Philadelphia*  It  deaervea  to  be  stated  that 
as  early  as  1718,  at  the  ordinfitioii  of  Elislia  Callender  as  pastor  cl 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Boeton,  the  three  principal  ministers  of  that 
town  were  present.  Cotton  Mather,  \vho  pi'eached  the  sermon  on 
that  occasion,  referred  with  disapproval  to  the  "  severities "  whieb 
the  Baptists  had  suffered  in  former  times*  Their  denomination 
grew  rapidly  after  the  Bcvolution.  Their  principle  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  Church  was  advancing  to  a  complete 
triumph.  They  did  not  require  learning  in  their  preachers.  Each 
church  selected  and  installed  its  pastor.  As  to  their  ministers,  il 
their  lack  of  education  was  often  a  manifest  evil,  and  a  ground  of 
offence  to  the  more  cultured  class,  it  commended  them  to  the  favor 
of  those  nearer  their  own  level.  Tlie  spiritual  power  of  these  un- 
lettered teachers  sometimes  occasioned  a  feeliug  akin  to  that  of 
those  who  heard  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  with  surprise 
**  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men/*  In  1765 
Brown  University  was  established  ;  and  since  that  time  niimera^^| 
other  institutions  of  leiu*ning  have  been  founded  under  the  auspiMiB 
of  the  Baptist  denomination*  The  theological  school  at  Newton 
was  established  in  1825,  Among  its  teachers  have  been  scholars 
of  distinction,  such  as  Sears  and  Hackett  Some  fear  has  been  felt 
lest,  with  the  demand  for  higher  education  as  a  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  the  homely  vigor  and  fervor  which  characterized  Baptist 
preachers  of  the  old  time  should  diminish,  and  the  number  of 
preachers  become  too  small.  Such  was  the  feeling,  in  bis  later 
years,  of  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  denomination,  a  teacher 
and  author  of  merited  fame^  Francis  Way  land  ( 1796 -18  B***),  wha 
was  president  of  Brown  University  from  1827  to  1855.  In  1850, 
the  American  Bible  Union  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  procur* 
ingand  circulating  versions  of  the  Bible  which  should  be  conformed 
to  the  interpretations  deemed  by  the  Riptists  to  be  correct  A  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  EngUsh  version  was  made  by  Baptist 
scholars,  of  which  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  was  one  of  the  princiiid 
authors.  In  1845^  io  consequence  of  the  agitation  respecting 
slavery,  the  Southern  and  the  NoHhem  Baptists  separated  by 
mutual  consent^  and  began  to  conduct  their  missionary  and  other 
benevolent  work  under  distinct  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  Regular  or  CaMnistic  Baptists,  who  have  just 
been  described,  there  are  several  other  sects  which  adopt  like 
Fi«*wm  Bap-  views  respecting  the  sacraments.  One  of  these,  a  much 
***^  smaller  body,  is  the  Free-will  Baptists,  who  are  Arrain 

lans  in  theology.     Their  ^rst  church  in  Aiiierica  was  organized  in 
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1780,  in  New  Hampaliire.  In  1827  they  estabUshed  a  General 
Conference  in  New  England.  The  Mennonitea  were  early  eatab- 
liahed  in  Pennsylvania.  There,  alao,  the  **Dunker8,"  a  small  part 
of  whom  became  **  Seventh-day  "  BaptidtB — called,  in  England,  Sab- 
batarians— were  planted  in  1719. 

In  1810,  Alexander  Campbell,  from  the  iCorth  of  Ireland,  educated 
at  Glasgow,  joined  his  father,  Thomas  Campbell,  who  waa  then  a 
The  DUdpiet  Presbyterian  mioister  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  original 
oi  ohrkt.  efforts  were  directed  to  the  restoration  of  what  they  con- 
sidered the  main  principles  of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  Christian  union.  They  soon  became  convinced  that 
immersion  is  the  only  right  method  of  baptism,  and  that  infaut 
baptism  is  unlawful.  Alexander  Campbell,  now  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  was  excluded,  in  1827,  from  the  feEowsbip  of  the  Bap- 
tists on  aeGOunt  of  some  differences  of  opinion.  He  formed  a  sep- 
arate organization,  which  grew  to  be  very  numerous,  especially  in 
the  Western  and  South  western  States.  Campbell  taught  that  re- 
generation is  by  the  word,  or  the  truth  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
through  which  exclusively  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts  his  influence!  and 
that  in  baptism  the  regeneration  of  the  believer  is  completed  by 
his  personal  acceptance  of  pardon  and  justification.  All  creeds  of 
human  composition  were  discarded.  The  ** Campbell! tes,"  as  they 
were  sometimes  caUed^  styled  themselves  dmply  '*  Disciples ''  or 
*' Christians."  Each  church  is  independent,  but  the  churches  unite 
in  missionary  and  other  Christian  labors*  The  officers  of  each 
church,  elders  and  deacons,  are  chosen  by  its  members.  Campbell 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  was  much  distinguished  for 
his  readiness  in  debate.  He  wrote  **  The  Christian  System,"  and 
other  works.  In  most  particulars  the  **  Disciples  "  are  in  fuU  ac- 
cord with  the  generality  of  evangelical  believers.  They  have  ab- 
sorbed a  part  of  the  sect  called  "Christians,"  which  arose  out  of 
three  distinct  movements  (about  1800)»  The  late  President  Gar- 
held  was  one  of  the  **  Disciples,"  and  for  sever^  years  was  a  teacher 
in  their  college  at  Hiram,  in  Ohio* 

At  the  close  of  the  Eevolulionary  War,  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  was  in  a  prostrate  condition.  There  had  been  occa- 
sional  conversions  to  Episcopacy,  the  most  notable  of 
iiftLUDL  which  was  that  of  Dr,  Cutler,  Rector  of  Tale  College^  a 

Congregational  minister,  who  went  to  England  in  1722  to  receive 
ordination.  He  was  accompanied  by  Samuel  Johnson,  another 
Congregational  minister,  of  Connecticut^  who  was  reordained  at 
the  same  time  (1723),  and  afterwards  became  President  of  King's 
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(now  Columbia)  College.     Tlie  Episcopal  congregations  were  in- 
ci-eaeed  bj  the  ailditiou  of  persons  who  were  diapleased  with  White- 

fielcTs  preaching  and  the  "  Great  BeTival,"  and  with  views  of  con- 
version and  of  the  religioua  life  which  grew  up  in  connection  with  it 
The  scrutiny  into  personal  feeUnga,  and  the  custom  of  mtem> 
gating  persons  respecting  them— practices  not  uncommon  in  re- 
vivals— have  at  different  times  made  converts  to  Episcopacy, 
The  Episcopal  ministers  in  the  Eastern  States  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  were  geiiei-aliy  missionaries  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
who  either  left  the  country  for  England  or,  if  they  remained^  were 
known  to  be  in  synipathy  with  the  English  Government  in  tha 
contest  with  the  colonies.  The  official  countenance  given  to  tha 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  central  provinces,  only  made  it  lesa 
popular  with  all  who  resisted  the  pretensions  of  ParUament  to  lord 
it  over  the  American  communities.  In  Philadelphia,  Duche  was  a 
patriotic  clergyman  at  the  beginning,  but  in  1777  he  tried  to  indtice 
Waaliington  to  desist  from  what  he  thought  a  hopeless  contest 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated. White  continued  a  «teadfast  adherent  of  the  Americim 
cause.  In  Vii'ginia  the  clergy  often  led  carelefis  lives.  During  the 
war  a  great  part  of  tliem  left  for  England.  At  intervals^  during 
the  century  that  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  feats 
had  been  awakened,  in  particular  in  New  England,  of  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  establish  an  episcopate 
over  the  colonies.  That  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  others  with  him, 
who  at  one  time  proposed  such  a  scheme,  desired  only  the  creation 
of  bishops  with  purely  religious  functions,  is  true.  But  mission- 
aries  of  the  Propagation  Society  w^ere  then  active  in  the 
vdEagea  of  New  England.  What  might  grow  out  of  such 
a  project,  if  it  were  carried  out,  no  one  could  foresee.  There  was  a 
dread  of  the  usurpations  of  Parliament  It  was  supposed  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  he  required  for  the  appointment  of  bish- 
ops in  America.  "There  was  a  general  and  just  apprehension/* 
wrote  John  Adams  at  a  later  day,  'Hhat  bishops  and  dioceses 
and  churches  and  priests  and  tithes  were  to  be  imposed  on  us  by 
Parliament/*  This  apprehendon  was  not  confined  to  the  Puritans 
of  New  England.  In  Virginia  there  was  a  general  opposition  to 
projects  of  this  nature,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  The  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  composed  mostly  of  Episcopalians,  thanked 
four  clergymen  for  protesting  against  such  a  proposal  They  pre* 
fenced  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  without  bishops  to  the  danger 
of  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  and  of  diminishing  ths 
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powers  of  flelf-govemmeut  belonging  lo  the  provincial  legihlMturea. 
Bishop  White  observes  that  the  laymen  at  that  time  were  generally 
opposed  to  the  obtaining  of  an  American  bishop.  With  character- 
istic candor^  this  noble  man  acquits  of  all  insincerity  those  who 
had  felt  political  appreheiiBions  in  reference  to  the  projects  for  an 
American  episcopate.  He  adduces  the  fact  that  its  opponents  laitl 
aside  their  resistance  as  soon  as  independence  was  achieved.  Then 
the  efforts  to  procure  consecration  for  American  bishops  in  England 
were  warmly  furthered  by  John  Adams.  Bishop  TVliite  himself 
avows  that  he  had  shared  in  the  apprehension s  referred  to.  **  It 
was  not  unlikely/'  he  says,  "  that  tlie  British  Goveriimcnt,  had  they 
sanctioned  an  episcopacy  in  the  colonies^  would  have  endeavored 
to  render  it  subservient  to  the  support  of  a  party,  on  the  plan  of 
the  newly  projected  domination." 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  owes  its  organisa- 
tion and  its  continued  life,  after  the  revolutionary  struggle,  chiefly 

to  two  men.  One  of  them  was  WiUiam  Wliite,  and  the 
*ftef  tb«        other  was  Samuel  Seabury.      To  their  reniai'kable  for- 

bearEDce  and  Christian  wisdom  it  was  due  that,  out  of 
elements  that  seemed  hopelessly  discordant,  union  and  Imrmony 
emerged,  and  under  forms  and  arrangements  having  in  them  the 
seeds  of  permanence  as  well  as  of  growth.  The  first  question  was, 
bow  to  obtain  bishops.  White,  who  was  a  rector  in  Philadelphia,  was 
an  Episcopalian  of  so  very  moderate  a  cast  that  lie  even  suggested 
that  *'  overseers  '*  should  be  chosen  who  should  exercise,  without 
consecration^  the  functions  of  bishops*  After  various  consultations, 
at  a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  from  seven  States,  from 
New  York  to  Virginia,  together  with  South  Carolina,  a  revision  was 
made  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Articles.  The  volume  thus  prepared 
was  known  as  **  the  proposed  book,'*  The  changes  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  such  alterations  as  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent American  government  required  or  suggeBted-  The 
Articles  were  considerably  modified,  and  were  reduced  to  twenty  in 
number.  BotJi  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  were  left  out, 
and  the  clause,  *'He  descended  into  bell/*  was  omitted  from  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Meantime,  the  few  clergymen  in  Connecticut 
had  met  at  Woodbury,  in  that  State,  and  chosen  Samuel  Seabury 
to  be  their  bishop ;  and  he,  meeting  with  political  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  consecration  in  England,  had  been  consecmted  by 
nonjuring  bishops  in  Scotland.  Seabury  and  the  Connecticut 
clergymen  were  not  in  the  least  friendly  to  changes  in  the  formu- 
Jftriea  of  so  imlical  a  nature  as  the  "proposed  book"  embodied 
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Fortunatelj  for  the  prospects  of  union,  the  English  prelaiee,  from 
whom  Wbite  and  Lis  a&soeiates  looked  for  the  consecration  of  their 
bishops,  were  not  satiafied  with  inoovationa  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent The  omission  of  the  Niceue  Creed  was  not  generally  ap- 
proTed  in  the  IVIlddle  States,  and  it  was  restored,  as  was  the 
omitted  sentence  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.  The  **  proposed  book  " 
was  BO  far  moditied  a^  to  open  the  way  for  the  English  hishopa  to 
act.  Samuel  Provoost,  chosen  bishop  in  New  York,  and  William 
White,  elected  to  the  same  office  in  Pennsylvania,  'were  conse- 
crated at  Lambeth  on  Febi-uary  4,  1787.  Subsequently  (Septem- 
ber 19,  17D0),  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  was  consecrated  in 
London  ;  so  that  there  were  tbree  bishops  in  the  English  auccaa- 
Rion.  In  1780,  the  General  Convention  assembled,  and  Bishop  Sea- 
bur  j",  with  his  bretliren  in  the  East,  were  present  by  invitation. 
The  constitution  of  the  Chureb  bad  been  agreed  upon.  The  type 
of  churchmanship  which  was  cherished  by  Bishop  White  and  hiB 
aaaociates  was  quite  dissonant  from  the  High  Cliurch  predilectiona 
of  the  other  party.  Moreover,  Provoost  hesitated  about  admitting 
the  vahdity  of  tha  coDsecration  of  Seabiiry,  and  was  personally 
inimictd  to  him.  This  was  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  on  political 
grounds.  Seabury  had  been  chaplain  of  a  British  regiment,  and 
a  loyalist  througb  tlie  w  ar.  Here  were  all  the  materials  of  an  irre- 
concilable, enduring  division.  But  the  difficulties,  personal  and 
theological,  were  swept  away  by  the  good  sense  of  White  and  Se^ 
burj^  Neither  of  them  was  an  acute  or  learned  theologian,  but 
they  brought  to  their  conferences  with  one  another  a  conciliatory 
spirit  It  w^as  decided  that  the  Xicene  Creed  should  be  retained. 
Tti«  Ameri-»a  The  Atbanasian  Creed,  Seabury  reluctantly  consented  to 
pTAyer  Book,  ejclude.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  in  use 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  He  was  gratified  by  changes  in  the  Com- 
munion  Service,  that  introduced  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  Prayer 
Book  which  he  strongly  favored.  The  "oblation"  and  "in^roca^ 
tion  "  were  made  to  precede  the  distributing  of  the  bread.  The 
reading  of  the  clause  in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  *'  He  descended  into 
hell,"  was  made  optionalp  The  same  provision  was  adopted  respect* 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  The  Absolution  is  left  out  of 
the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick*  **  Minister  "  is  in  Tarioufl 
places  substituted  for  "priest."  At  the  convention,  in  1801,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  retention  of  wMch  Seabury  had  not  favor- 
ed, were  adopted  vrith  slight  modifications,  but  no  explicit  subscript 
tion  to  them  is  exacted  of  the  clerg>^  It  is  a  question  whether  they 
are  in  any  sense  obligatory  in  the  American  Church.    In  the  const^* 
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tution  of  the  Ameriean  Episcopal  Churcli  there  were  to  be  both 
dioeeBan  conventiona  and  a  national  convention.  The  principle  of 
lay  representation  was  adopted.  In  tlie  General  Convention  meas- 
ures were  to  be  carried  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  and  of  a  House  of  Deputies,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates.  In  distinction  from  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  not 
only  an  entire  separation  from  the  State,  bat  the  very  important 
innovation — important  from  a  theological  point  of  view— of  the 
participation  of  laymen  in  church  legislation. 

The  happy  auguiies  naturally  suggested  by  the  surprising  tri- 
umph over  the  dangers  of  discord  were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
not  fulfilled  by  a  corresponding  growth  and  progress  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  sale  of  the  glebe  lands 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  Church  property  in  Yirginia,  in  1802,  by  or- 
der of  the  legislature,  was  a  severe  blow.  Matlison  was  an  inac- 
tive bishop.  But  under  Moore,  bis  successor,  and  especially  after 
the  election,  in  1829,  of  William  Meade  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Yirgima,  the  EpiscoptJ  Church  in  that  region, 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  and  discreet  exertions,  was  revived.  He 
had  previously  taken  the  lead  in  founding  a  theological  school  at 
Alexandria,  In  New  England,  Oris  wold  was  for  many  years 
(1811*1843)  an  esteemed  bishop.  But  the  highest  influence  in 
building  up  the  Church  and  stimulating  its  extension  is  attributed 
to  Hobart,  Bishop  of  New  York  from  1811  to  1830.  He 
refused  to  allow  the  validity  of  any  but  Episcopal  orders, 
stood  aloof  from  reUgious  societies  in  which  other  Christian  bodies 
cooperated,  and  in  general  stoutly  upheld  the  High  Church  the- 
ory. Apart  from  this  sort  of  activity,  he  carried  an  intense  fer- 
vor into  practical  Christian  work.  The  rise  of  the  "  Anglo-Catho- 
lic  *'  school  at  Oxford  naturally  attracted  much  sympathy  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Among  the  products  of  what  is  called  the 
more  liberal  school  is  the  '*  Memorial  Slovementj'*  in  1863,  of  which 
William  A.  Mtihlenberg  (1796-1877),  was  the  principal  author. 
This  was  a  petition  to  the  bishops,  caUiog  for  a  greater  degree  of 
liturgical  freedom  and  for  the  opening  of  the  door  to  a  wider  admis- 
sion to  Episcopal  ordination.  The  establishraent  of  a  church  con- 
gress, meeting  annually,  for  the  discussion  of  questions,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  special  interest  to  the  Church  and  to  American 
Christians,  is  due  to  leaders  of  the  liberal  school.    Its 
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^ePrmyer      first  meeting  was  held  in  1874.     In  obedience  to  a  wide- 
spread desire,  not  confined  to  any  class  of  theologians, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  to  revise 
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the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  purjjose  of  enriching  the  liturgical  ser* 
vices  and  impartiiig  greater  flexibilitj  in  their  use.  The  out(?ome  of 
their  labors  was  embodied  in  the  ^'Book  Annexed/'  Some  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  adopted^  emd  respecting  many  oihei^  a 
deciBion  is  awaited »  The  bishops,  in  188G,  issued  a  communication 
to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  Christian  union,  written  in  a  ron- 
ciliatory  tooe,  and  professing  a  willingness  to  make  large  conces- 
sions with  regard  to  modes  of  worship  and  on  other  points,  pro- 
vided Episcopal  ordination  is  upheld* 

The  sprcfid  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  theology  and  the  growth  of 
the  High  Church  party  awakened  strenuous  opposition.  One  fruit 
of  the  Low  Church  sentiment  was  seen  in  persevering  efforts  to  se- 
cure such  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  were  thought  requisite  to 
remove  elements  alleged  by  stjme  to  be  **  Romanising  '*  in  their 
character.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  AUiance  in  New  York,  in  1873,  had  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing George  D.  Cummins,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  to  with- 
draw  from  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  By 
_      .         lum  and  others  the  **Roforraed  Episcopal  Church"  w«a 

The  Rrfonned  -ttj*  i-  iti 

Bpiaoopai  now  Organized.  Its  framers  disavowed  the  doctrines 
of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  of  a  distinction  of 
order  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  of  a  special  priestliood  in 
the  Church,  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  oblation  on  an  altar  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  of  regeneration  as  inseparable  from  baptism.  TIjo 
Prayer  Book  was  amended  with  a  design  to  exclude  these  opin- 
ions. The  bishops  of  the  Eefcrmed  Clnirch  were  to  sit  with  other 
presbyters  in  one  body.  It  shoidd  be  stated  that  the  bishopn 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  1871,  issued  a  "Declara- 
tion'*  to  the  effect  that  the  word  *' regenerate"  in  the  baptismal 
oMce  does  not  **  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  the  subject  of 
baptism  is  wrought  in  the  sacrament" 

Early  settlements,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent,  were 
made  by  Huguenot  Presbyterians  from  Finance,  in  Florida  (15(i2)j  in 
The  Pn>«bj.  the  CaTolinas  (1565)^  and  in  Nova  Scotia  (I(iO-4).  A  largo 
*****^*-  emigration  of  Huguenots  to  South  Carolina  took  place 

in  1685^  Huguenot  names  are  among  those  most  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  that  State,  But  in  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  hi 
the  Carolinas,  most  of  the  French  Protestants  united  with  the 
Ghurchee  already  formed  by  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  or 
Presbyterians,  of  British  origin.  In  the  soventeeuth  centui^^  a  con 
siderable  number  of  English-Bpeaking  Presbyterians  emigrated  to 
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New  EoglaDtl,  but  fouBtl  no  diffi<3iilty  in  uniting  witb  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  as  tbej  were  then  constituted*  The  government 
of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Connecticut,  after  1708,  was 
semi-Presbyterian  in  its  character*  Churches  formed  by  Connecti- 
cut people  on  Long  Island  eventually  became  Presbyterian.  Most 
of  the  Presbyterian  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the 
Caroline  period,  settled  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maiyiond.  In  1683,  Rev.  Francis  Maekemie  waa 
sent  from  the  North  of  Irelandj  as  a  misBionarj,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  3Xjiiyland.  The  first  presbytery  was  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  170*5»  and  the  first  synod,  composed  of  three  presbyter* 
The  Adopts  ies,  was  formed  in  1716.  In  1729  the  ^mod  passed 
inuAct  "The  Adopting  Act,"  by  which  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession was  taken,  as  regards  **  all  the  essential  and  necessary 
articles,"  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  and  polity.  Facts  in  Presby- 
terian history  during  the  last  century,  including  the  divisions  cson- 
sequent  on  the  *' Great  Revival,"  have  dready  been  related. 

Prior  to  the  Bevolution,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  made  a 
steady  progress.  Its  menibei-s  were  generally  earnest  defenders  of 
the  cause  of  American  liberty.  John  Witherspoon,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  an  accompUshed  divine,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  was  a  strong  advoc>ate  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  being  a  member  of  the  Congress  which 
passed  it,  and  was  afterwards  influential  in  pubUc  aSaira  After 
the  end  of  the  war,  four  synods  were  formed  out  of  the  sixteen 
presbyteries  which  then  existed  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (1789),  the 
FintQ«iiena  ^'^^  General  Assembly  was  convened  at  Philadelphia, 
AaMmbiy.  There  the  constitution  of  the  national  Presbyterian 
Church  was  framed.  The  Westminster  creeds  were  adopted,  voth 
a  few  alterations,  almost  exclusively  on  points  relating  to  d\il 
government  and  the  duties  of  the  magistracy.  Near  the  end  of  the 
century,  an  extensive  revival  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  added 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  denomination,  but  gave  occasion,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  division,  and  to  the  rise  of  the  "  Cumberland 
Preabyteriana"  The  "Plan  of  Union'*  with  the  Congregational- 
ista,  agreed  upon  in  1801,  was  a  means  of  promoting  the  spread 
of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York^  and  in  the  States  north  of  the 
Division  of  Ohio,  Doctrinal  disagreements  gradually  arose  between 
^^M^i^^  the  churches  and  presbyteries  which  had  sprung  pre- 
sehooi/*  dominantly  from  the  Scottish  and  Irish  elements  in  the 
Church,  and  those  which  were  imbued  with  the  modified  Calvinism 
of  New  England.    The  former  were  strictly  wedded  to  the  Presby- 
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ierian  polity,  antl  were  opposed  to  such  forms  of  cooperation  wiUi 
Congregationalisfs  ..ihI  others,  as  were  exetopUfied  in  the  **Plaii  of 
Union,"  and  in  the  societied  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  these  doctrinal  au  J  ecclesiastical  differences^ 
a  new  eonrce  of  contention  was  added  by  the  progress  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agfitation  in  the  country,  wliich  mingled  its  influence  in  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  the  general  assembhes.  Much  con- 
troversy was  connected  with  attempts  to  convict  of  heresy  Albert 
Barnes,  George  Duffield,  and  Lyman  Beeelxer,  distinguished  min* 
tsters  holding  the  *'  New  School "  opinions.  The  result  was,  that  in 
1838  there  was  a  division,  and  two  assembhes  were  organised- 
Very  prominent  among  the  theologians  in  the  **  Old  School" 
branch  were  the  professors  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary^ 
which  had  been  established  in  1812,  by  whom  the  **  BibUcal  Keper* 
toiy,*'  a  theological  review%  was  publiahed.  The  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  founded  in  1836,  in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  in  which  the  moderato  Calvinism  of  the  **  New  School " 
was  inculcated.  There  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  best  knoT^Ti  for  his 
works  on  the  geography  of  Palestine,  held  the  chair  of  Bibhcai 
Literature  from  1837  imtil  his  death  in  18G3.  He  edited  a  learned 
theological  quarterly,  the  *' Bibhcai  Repository."  Auburn  Semi- 
nary, estabhshed  in  1820,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  "New  School.'* 
On  the  eve  of  the  war,  in  1862,  the  Old  School  Assembly  was  divided, 
and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  waa  constituted*  Among 
Northern  Preafjyterians,  the  old  issues  in  controversy  were  obsoli 
cent   A  concihatory  and  catbolic  spirit  had  come  to  prevail,  so 

in  1869  a  reunion  was  effected,  and  in  May,  1870,  the 
first  reunited  assembly  held  its  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
The  organization  of  the  Church  for  prosecuting  missionary  and 
other  Christian  work  was  perfected  by  the  union,  in  boards  and 
commissions,  of  both  of  the  foi-merly  dissevered  branches. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  arose  in  circumstances 
connected  with  the  revival  which  began  in  Kentucky  in  1797.    Ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  ordination,  in  that  State,  by  the 
laDdrrwby-    Cumberland  Presbytery,  of  men  whose  education  was 
thought  to  be  defective.     The  differences,  thus  arising, 
caused,  in  1810,  the  reorganization  of  this  presbyter}-,  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  higher  judicatory  of  the  Church.     The  new 
denomination  excluded  from  its  creed  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  limited  atonement ;  but  in  other  respects  ad- 
hered to  the  Westminster  symbols.  It  has  become  a  floii  rishing  body. 
The'* United  Presbjterian  Church"  of  North  ^imcrica  is  th« 
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product  of  a  combination  of  the  "  Associate  Reformed  ''  and  tlio 
**  Associate"  Cliurchea.  The  ^rAssociate  Beformed  " 
had  itself  arisen  from  the  union  of  two  small  bodies, 
offshoots  of  the  PresbyterianiBm  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
laud.  One  of  them  was  composed  of  a  number  of  ao-ealled  **  As- 
Bociate  churches  ;**  the  other,  the  **  Reformed  Presbjteriaos/'  hatl 
consisted  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  settlement  of  1688,  as  giving  too  much  power  to  the  State  over 
the  Church.  The  union  referred  to,  giving  rise  to  the  **  Associate 
Beformed  Church,"  took  place  lu  1782.  John  M.  IMason,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  preachers  w^hom  America  has  produced,  was  a 
leading  divine  in  this  church,  and  became  a  professor  in  a  theo- 
logical school  which  it  founded  in  New  York  in  1804.  The  rem- 
nant of  'rAsaociate  Preisbjtertans  "  who,  in  1782,  had  stood  aloof 
from  the  union,  remained  distinct  until  1858,  when  they,  too,  joined 
with  the  "Associate  Reformed"  in  the  ''United  Presbyterian*' 
body.  But  a  remnant  of  the  "Associate  Eeformed,*'  that  did  not 
join  in  the  union  of  1782  is  peipetuated  in  ihe  **■  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  America.''  A  separated  branch  of  this  sect  have 
strongly  objected  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  infiJel, 
in  consequence  of  its  omission  of  any  explicit  recognition  of  the 
being  of  God  and  the  obligations  of  religion,  and  have,  therefore, 
declined  to  exercise  the  light  of  sufirage. 

The  term  **  Reformed  **  w^as  used  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  to 
designate  the  Calvin istic  division  of  Protestants,  It  was  applied, 
as  is  seen  above,  to  more  tlian  one  denomination  of  British  origin. 
It  formed,  also,  a  part  of  the  title  of  Calviniiitic  bodies  composed 
originally  of  emigrants  from  Holland  and  from  Germany.  Of  the 
latter,  the  *' German  Reformed/'  we  bhall  soon  speak.  The  former, 
which  was  foi-med  by  Christians  from  Holland,  was  originally  styled 
the  **  Dutch  Reformed  Church."  Its  proper  name  is  now  the  "  Re- 
formed Church  in  America."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  religious  denominations  in  America.  It  was 
cbtmAin  planted  in  New  Amsterdam  {New  York)  by  the  first 
'^  settlera  Its  first  church  was  formed  there  in  1628. 
For  a  long  time  its  ministers  were  sent  over  fi'om  Holland.  This 
circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  long-continued  use  of  the 
Dutch  langtiage  in  divine  service,  retarded  the  growth  of  this 
body,  which  had  in  it  many  sources  of  strength.  It  was  slow  in 
securing  a  united  organization  under  a  system  of  self- man  age  m  en  t^ 
Its  organization  includes  the  classis,  the  pai^ticular  synod,  and  the 
general  synod,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hoi* 
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land.  Who©  it  adopts  the  B^lgio  Confession,  and  the  Creed  of 
Dort,  its  principal  symbol  is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Rutgers 
College,  its  principal  literary  institution,  was  founded  in  1770,  In 
1867,  the  term  **  Dutch  "  was  dropped  by  a  formal  act  from  the 
title  bj  which  the  denomination  up  to  that  time  had  been  known. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  Lutherans  came  over  to  New  York 
from  Holland,  and  from  Sweden  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware^ 
In  1710,  four  thousand  Lutherans,  driven  from  the  Palat- 
inate, were  assisted  by  Queen  Anne  to  emigrate  to  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina.  In  1734,  another  band 
of  Lutheran  exiles  from  Salzburg  settled  in  Georgia.  There  was  a 
considerable  number  of  Lutheran  Christians  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  had  come  without  pastors,  had  no  stable  or* 
gonization,  and  were  obliged  to  depend  on  school-teachers  and 
other  laymen  to  conduct  their  religious  meetings.  Persons,  some 
of  whom  were  loose  or  irregular  in  their  conduct^  would  occasion- 
ally assume  to  exercise  clerical  functions.  At  length,  in  1742,  in 
consequence  of  an  interest  felt  in  them  by  the  Lutheran  chaplain 
at  London  and  by  managers  of  the  institution  established  by 
Francke,  at  Halle,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a  min- 
ister of  admirable  qualifications  for  effective  service^  was 
sent  over.  Two  of  the  three  congregations — one  of  which  was  in 
Philadelphia^ — which  were  specially  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
found  to  be  in  a  disorderly  and  divided  state.  He  was,  more- 
over, immediately  brought  into  conflict  with  Zinzendorf  and  other 
Moravians  They  were  inclined  at  first  to  look  on  him  as  an  in* 
truder  into  a  field  which  belonged  to  them.  To  his  unweai-ied  in- 
dustry and  unfeigned  religiotis  fervor,  which  were  blended  with 
high  intellectual  gilts,  the  Lutherans  were  indebted  for  their  or- 
ganization. Under  his  leadership,  the  first  Lutheran  synod  was 
formed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1748.  In  1787,  the  year  of  Mtlhlen- 
berg*s  death,  Franklin  College  in  Pennsylvania  was  established, 
and  his  son  was  made  the  first  president  Two  of  his  sons  served 
in  the  American  revolutionary  army.  Several  thousand  Hessians 
remained  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.  For  a  considerable  period  there  was  a  lack  of 
prosperous  growth  in  this  denomination,  one  reason  of  which  was 
the  determination  of  the  more  conservative  portion  to  retain  the  Ger- 
man language,  while  a  great  number  wished  to  have  their  children 
Thf  o«iiani  famihar  with  English,  and  to  have  religious  services  in  the 
tjDod.  English  tongue,     A  promising  event  was  the  forming,  in 

1820,  of  the  Geneml  Synod  of  American  Lutherans,     Numerous 
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instituiiona  and  benevolent  BOcietieB  war©  founded-  The  great  and 
increaaiBg  influx  of  emigrants  gave  rise  to  diversities  of  religious 
opinion,  A  rupture,  on  doctrinal  grounds,  in  1864,  led  to  the 
Th«  General  formation  of  another  great  Lutheran  orgamzation,  the 
Ooanidi  "General  Council,"  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  1867, 
It  was  to  be  composed  of  strict  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, One  of  the  leading  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Lutherana 
was  an  eminent  teacher  and  author,  Charles  P.  Krauth.  The  de- 
mand for  a  BtiU  more  strict  adhesion  to  the  Lutheran  standai-da 
caused  the  eatablishmentp  in  1872,  of  a  third  body,  the 
fcaiOfwifer-  **  Lutheran  Sjoiodical  Conference."  Its  members  were 
■"***  very  nimierous  in  MissouiL     Many  had  come  over  from 

Saxony  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
In  addition  to  these  three  divisions,  there  arose,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Southern  States,  composed  of 
Lutherans  who  withdrew  from  feUowship  with  their  brethren  in 
the  North.  In  the  Lutheran  churches  there  has  been  a  decided 
and  growing  preference  for  the  liturgical  forms  so  long  in  use  in 
Germajiy,  Their  polity  may  be  described  in  general  as  containing 
a  mixture  of  Congregational  with  Presbyterian  elements. 

The  German  Reformed  Church— the  '*  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  "^ — was  mostly  composed,  at  the  beginning,  of  exiles 
from  the  Palatinate,  who  generally  planted  themselves 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  ace t us,  or  synod,  was  formeil 
in  1747*  Its  proceedings  were  Mways  sent  for  revision 
to  the  classiB  at  Amsterdam,  since,  like  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  it  stood  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  Church  in  Hol- 
land* Emigration  went  on,  but  comparatively  few  ministers  at- 
tended the  new-comers.  In  1773  the  coetus  dissolved  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Amsterdam  clasais.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  the 
American  Church,  now  independent,  received  large  accessions,  but 
was  less  prosperous  as  regards  orderly  administration  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  its  ministers.  It  was  infected,  moreover,  to  some  extent 
with  rationalistic  opinions  which  were  brought  in  from  Germany, 
A  reaction  followed,  and  a  theological  seminary  was  founded  in 
1825,  which,  ten  years  later,  was  placed  at  Mercersburg,  There. 
in  1836,  Marshall  College  was  established.  In  this  college,  F.  A. 
Kauch,  an  able  teacher  in  philosophy,  was  the  first  president  In 
1840,  John  W.  Nevin  became  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
in  the  seminary,  and  the  second  president  of  the  coOege.  There 
Philip  Schaff  began  his  important  labors  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in 
Church  history.     After  a  time,  a  commotion  was  excited  by  what 
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was  termed  the  "  Mercersburg  tlieology/'  in  the  group  of  leameil 

The  Mcroerm  ©xpositors  of  which  Nevui  wflfl  the  moet  coni^icuoua 
butg  theology,  j^j,^  y^g  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  creed  of  the  German 
Eeformed  Church,  there  had  fiowed  induences  from  the  school  of 
MekDchthon,  the  character  oi  which  may  be  described,  in  some- 
'what  vague  terms,  as  churchly  and  sacramental,  in  conjunction  with 
influences  from  a  more  defined,  jet  not  rigid,  tjpe  of  Calvinism, 
In  the  wriUnga  of  the  Mercersburg  school,  the  former  of  these  two 
elements,  that  which  emanated  from  Melanchthon,  was  once  mace 
brought  into  the  foreground.  A  central  position  in  the  system  was 
given  to  the  Divine-human  person  of  Christy  by  whom,  it  was 
taught,  not  only  reconciliation,  but  a  new  spiritual  life  is  intro- 
duced into  the  race,  'which  in  the  first  Adam  fell  from  God-  In  the 
room  of  a  sharp  antagonism  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  there  was  an  endeavor  to  appropriate  the  truth  embodied 
in  them,  yet  with  no  surrender  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  The  sacraments,  it  was  insisted,  are  pledges  of  for- 
giveness, and  vehicles,  as  well  as  signs,  of  grace*  In  connection 
with  this  tesiching,  there  was  a  revival  of  liturgical  worship.  An 
Order  of  Worship,  prepared  b}'  Schaff  and  others,  was  introduced 
for  optional  use  in  the  churches.  Great  importance  was  attached 
to  training  in  the  Churcli,  id  contrast  with  what  has  been  styled 
'*  the  spasmodic  revival  system." 

There  were  German  fugitives  from  the  Palatinate  who  settled 
in  Ireland,  and  there  embraced  Methodism*  A  company  of  these 
♦migrated  to  New  York.  Among  them  vraM  Philip  Em* 
bury,  a  clasa-leader  and  local  preacher*  In  compliance 
vdth  the  urgent  exhortation  of  one  of  their  number,  a  pious  woman 
named  Barbara  Heck,  ho  resumed,  in  1766,  the  work  of  preaching  to 
his  fellow-emigrants.  He  found  an  unexpected  assistant  in  a  Brit- 
ish officer,  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  whom  Wesley  had  licensed  as  a 
local  preacher.  Not  far  from  the  same  time,  another  local  preacher 
from  Ireland,  Eobert  Strawbridge,  formed  a  Methodist  society  and 
organized  classes  in  IMaryland.  In  1771,  Wesley  sent  over  Francis 
Aflbuiy,  to  act  as  superintendent,  who  was  soon  followed  by  Thomas 
RanMn,  to  whom  he  became  an  assistant  The  work  of  planting 
the  Wesley  an  teaching  was  auspiciously  begun  in  different  quarters, 
when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  The  Methodist  miasion- 
aries  were  naturally  objects  of  suspicion*  In  June,  1775,  Wesley 
wrote  to  the  English  premier  and  the  colonial  secretary  to  dissuadi* 
them  from  the  use  of  force  against  the  Americana,  although  he  pro* 
fessed  himself  in  his  letter  **  a  High  Cliurchman,  the  son  of  a  High 
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Ohurcliman,**  bred  up  from  childhood  *'in  the  highest  notions  of 
passive  obedience  and  noo-resistance*"  But  soon  after,  he  was  im- 
pressed  by  Dr.  Johnson's  anti-American  pamphlet,  '^  Taxation  no 
Tyraunj,"  und  caiue  out  himself  with  a  pamphlet  which  was  hardly 
more  tlian  ao  abridgment  of  it.  He  instructed  his  preachers  in 
America,  however,  to  observe  a  strict  neutrahty,  and  this  advice 
Asbury  and  others  followed.  But  such  a  position  could  not  fail  to 
siibject  them  to  obloquy  and  threatening,  and  even  to  occasional 
violence.  The  Episcoptd  Church  was  so  broken  up  that  it  %vaa 
difficult  during"  the  war  for  the  Methodist  converts  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  from  that  source,  Asburj  was  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tratian  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  Methodist  preachers  ;  but 
Strawb ridge  could  not  be  controlled  in  this  particular.  The  close 
of  the  Revolution  brought  reliet  In  1784,  Wesley  or- 
dained Thomas  Coke  as  euperin  ten  dent  or  bishop,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  consecrated  Asbury  to 
the  same  office.  Coke  did  not  abide  permanently  in  this  country, 
although  he  visited  it  nine  tiroes.  After  a  laboiious  career,  he  died 
on  his  way  to  Ceylon,  whither  be  was  going  to  found  a  mission.  In 
December,  1784,  a  general  conference^  attended  by  sixty  ministers, 
was  held  iu  Baltimore.  There  the  choice  of  Coke  and  Asbury  was 
confirmed,  and  a  creed,  composed  by  Wesley  and  con- 
sisting of  Twentj-five  Articles,  was  accepted.  It  was 
framed  on  the  basis  of  the  Thirty*niue  Articles  of  the  English 
Cburck  The  Augustinian  or  Calvinistio  features  of  doctrine  are 
omitted  ;  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  phraseology  which  might 
be  thought  by  some  indirectly  to  favor  the  idea  of  "  baptismal  re-» 
generation,"  to  which  Wesley  had  been  formerly  attached,  and 
which,  perbaps,  he  never  explicitly  disavowed  ;  but  Wesley's  own 
views  as  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  Christian  perfection  are 
not  iotroduced.  The  question  arises  whether  it  was  expected 
that  all  who  join  the  Methodist  societies  should  believe  iu  this 
creed.  In  the  '*  General  Rules  of  the  United  Societies,"  which 
Wesley,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  pubhshed  iu  1743,  there 
is  no  dogmatic  requisite  for  membership  presented.  The  only 
qualifications  are  the  desire  to  be  saved,  and  particulars  of  Chris- 
fciau  couducL  All  his  life,  Wesley  asserted  that  nothing  was  to  be 
demanded  of  members  but  **  a  real  desire  to  save  their  souls."  For 
preachers,  an  agreement  was  require  J  with  Wesley's  "  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,"  and  with  a  portion  of  his  "  Sermons.**  Stevens, 
in  his  thorough  works  on  the  history  of  Methodism,  concludes 
that  the  Articles  adopted  at  Baltimore  are  applicable  to  the  clergy 
37 
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aloDe.     It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Wesley  left  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  in  the  Baptismal  Offica 

The  way  was  now  open,  under  the  leadership  of  Asbury,  for  the 
complete  organization   of  Methodism,  with  its  ride  of  itinerancy 
for  all  classes  of  ministers,   its  class  system,  its    local 
conferences^  aod  its  Qeneral  Conference  for  the  entire 
country.      Asbury  survived  until  1816.     He  had  received  in  his 
youth  but  little  education,  for  he  had  begun  to  preach  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.    But  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ; 
and  hia  native  sagacity  and  clearness  of  intellect  went  far  towards 
making  up  for  deficiencies  in  early  training.     In  addition  to  hia 
capacity  as  a  preacher,  he  had  a  power  of  command  and  a  genius 
for  organizatioD  which    had   been  quickened  by  his  intereoursa    j 
with  Wesley.     Asbury *s  hfe  would  involve  a  history  of  Amendf^^l 
Methodism  for  the  first  half-century  of  its  being.     He  travelled  i^^ 
cesaantly ;  journeying,  it  is  said,  on  an  average,  six  thousand  miles 
a  year.    He  ordained  upwards  of  four  thousand  preachers.    By  him 
and  his  codaborei-a  the  gospel  was  canned  into  the  scattered  abodes 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  Western  communities,  and  was  received  by  a 
multitude  whom  no  other  agency  would  have  reached.     The  records 
of  the  journeyinga  and  the  toils  of  the  Methodist  preachers  remind 
one  vividly  of   the  apostles  and  their  helpers,  and  of  the  perils 
through  which  they  pasaed  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,     Their 
Church  organization  was  so  complete  that  nothing  which  was  once 
gained  was  lost.     In  process  of  time^  numerous  academies  and  col- 
leges grew  up,  and  a  great  establishment  for  the  publication  of 
books— -the  **  Book  Concern,"  begun  in  1789 — was  established.     In 
the  pulpit,  along  with  the  rude  but  effective  eloquence  of  thou- 
sands of  more  obscure  preachera,  were  heard  the  voices  of  reviTal 
orators  such  as  Summerfield  (179B-1825),  and  ^laffit  (1794-1850), 
and  of  powerful  reasoners  like  Stephen  Ohn  (1797-1851).     The- 
ological schools  were  planted^  and  Methodist  scholars  have  ma4le 
valuable  contributions  to  theological  literature.     In  1872,  lay  rep- 
resentation was  introduced  into  the  General  Conference.     In  1845^ 
the  Metbodiat  Church  was  divided  by  the  slavery  controversy,  and 
the  Southern  Church  was  separately  organised.    This  rupture  wss 
one  of  the  grave  omens  that  preceded  the  Americ^in  Civil  War 

Of  the  minor   Methodist  bodies,  the  ''Protestant  Methodist 
^  ^^         Church "  is  the  moat  numerous.     This  was  organizetl  in 

The  Protea-      ^  no^    ■  *  ^      *  »        *         ^ 

tMit  Method    18dOj  m  consequence  of  a  desire  of  a  fracbon  of  the 

local  preachers  and  of  laymen  io  be  admitted  to  a  ahare 

in  the  eccleaiaatical  government  of  the  whole  denotnination.  and 
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of  a  dislLke  of  tlie  power  exercised  by  the  episcopate,  which,  in  the 
new  organization,  was  abolished.  Its  creed  m  not  different  from 
that  of  the  principal  Methodist  bodj. 

The  "  United  Brethren  "  are  a  religions  organization  having  a 
near  affinity  to  the  Methodists.  Its  fonnder  was  Philip  William 
Ofcterbein,  a  missionary  of  the  German  Eeformed  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Germany,  who  cam©  to  America  in  1752, 
Wlaile  preaching  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvauiti,  an  awakening  in  his 
own  mind  of  rehgioua  fervor,  which  he  felt  to  be  really  a  new  hii'th, 
moved  him  to  hold  meetings  in  different  places.  Among  the  at- 
tendants from  different  denominations  there  came,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  Martin  Boehm,  a  Mennonite  preacher,  who  delivered  an 
impressive  discoui"3©.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  Otterbein  grasped 
his  band  in  token  of  fraternal  fellowship,  saying :  "  We  are  brethren." 
This  suggested  the  name  of  the  Church,  which,  by  their  joint  labors, 
acquired  a  stable  form.  Lay  preachers  were  commissioned  by  them. 
The  "  United  Brethren "  are  Arminian  in  their  creed,  and  their 
organization  resembles  that  of  the  Methodists.  They  elect  theit 
bishopB  for  a  limited  term  of  yeara  They  have  been  strenuous 
opponents  of  slavery.  They  have  not  been  wanting  in  active  exer- 
tions for  the  building  up  of  institutions  of  leiirning  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  religious  knowledge. 

In  1740,  the  Moravians  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
founded  three  towns,  of  which  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  a  college  and 
THeMotm-  theological  institution,  is  the  best  known.  They  estab- 
Eshed  another  centre  in  Salem,  North  Carolina,  Since 
1844^  the  rule'  excluding  non-Moravians  from  their  towns  has  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  America.  The  three  houses  for  the  unmar- 
ried—the brothers',  the  sisters',  and  the  widows'  houses— no  longer 
exist  in  this  country.  They  have  bishops  who  are  exclusively  em- 
powered to  ordain.  A  general  synod  meets  every  ten  years  at 
Hermhut ;  but  America  is  a  separate  province,  with  two  districts, 
each  having  a  Provincial  Elders'  Conference^  which  attends  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Church  within  its  limits,  Tlie  episcopal  system  is 
not  diocesao.     The  Moravian  worship  is  liturgical 

A  veiy  important  event  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
JVienda  was  their  separation,  in  1827,  into  two  divisiona  Elias 
Hicks  (1748-1830),  a  popular  preacher  among  the  Quak- 
ers, leaned  in  his  teaching  to  Unitarian  opinions  respect- 
ing tbe  person  of  Christ  and  the  atonement  A  wide-spread  contro- 
versy arose,  which  resulted  in  the  formation,  by  about  one-third  of 
tiie  society,  of  a  distinct  body,  generally  called  *'  Hicksite  Quakers/ 
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while  tlie  remainder,  adhering    to   the   old  ^iews,  are  called  the 

**  orthodox/* 

The  congregatioDB  of  the  Friends  are  connected  in  the  monthlj, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  delegates  being  sent  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  aaaembhes.  Those  who  give  e?ideDce  of  a  call  of  the 
Spirit  to  preach  are  recognized  as  ministers.  The  activity  of  the 
Frieiide  in  the  education  of  the  young,  in  behalf  of  morality,  and 
in  labors  of  philanthropy,  has  been  much  beyond  what  is  usual  in 
religious  bodies  having  so  small  a  membership. 

When  American  Independence  wjxs  declared,  there  were  few  Bo* 
man  Catholics  outside  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Mary- 
land there  were  sixteen  thousand,  and  in  PennsyWania 
about  half  of  that  number.  After  the  Ee volution,  the 
hiw8  which,  in  many  of  the  colonies,  restricted  their  civil  privileges, 
gradually  disiippeared.  The  law  which  had  somehow  found  ita  way 
into  the  statute-book  of  Rhode  Island^  forbidding  them  to  Totep 
was  repealed  in  178-1*  The  first  Roman  CitLolic  bishop  in  America 
was  John  Carroll  (1735-1815),  a  native  of  il-iryland,  who  waa  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  had  lived  many  years  abroad.  The  see  was 
estabEshed  in  1789.  Carroll  waa  consecrated  in  England.  H© 
assumed  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Baltimore^  and  was  made  an  arch- 
bishop shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
was  held  in  just  esteem  for  his  moral  excellence.  The  first  Bishop 
of  Boston  was  Cheverus  (1768-1836),  a  Frenchman,  and  a  curate  in 
France,  who  joined  the  Catholic  mission  in  Boston  in 
1795,  and  after  performing  a  very  ini|>ortant  work  for 
his  Church  in  New  England,  where  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  many 
Protestants,  was  recalled  to  France  in  1823,  and  was  advanc€^d,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinaL  Baltimore  was  made  a 
metropolitan  see  in  1808.  The  first  provincial  council  was  held  in 
that  city  in  1829,  The  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  owing  to  the  vast  immigration  of  members  of 
that  body  from  foreign  countries.  The  American  converts  from 
Protestantism  have  not  been  yery  numerous.  Among  them  hav« 
been  some  clerg^^men,  and  of  these,  one  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  Ives,  of  North  Carolina  (1852).  One  ol 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  American  converts  to  the  Church  of  Borne 
was  Orestes  A.  Brownson  (1803-1876).  His  early  education  was 
defective*  His  mind  was  exceedingly  active  and  specu- 
lative.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  French  and 
German  phQosophy,  and  wrote,  with  much  vigor  of  style  and  orig- 
inality,  on  political  and  social  subjects,  as  well  as  on   theology. 
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From  a  skeptical  position  he  passed  over,  in  18M,  to  th©  Church 
of  Borne,  which  he  defended  for  many  years  in  his  ''Quarterly  Re- 
Tiew."  A  noted  polemici  as  well  as  ef^cient  person  in  the  ad  minis- 
tratioEL  of  the  episcopal  office,  was  John  Hughes  (1798-1864),  the 
first  Catholic  archbishop  of  New  York.  A  landmark  in 
the  annals  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
was  the  assembling  of  a  National  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore,  iu 
1852.  There  the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  secret  societies,  and 
to  the  system  of  public  schools,  waa  enunciated.  The  third  plen- 
ary comicil  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  November  9,  1884,  and  con- 
tinned  in  session  about  one  month.  The  progress  of  the  Church 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  were  in  attendance,  belonging  to 
tbe  United  States,  fourteen  archbishops,  sixty  bishops,  and  one 
prefect  apostolic.  The  president  was  Archbishop  Gibbons,  The 
pastoral  letter  of  the  council  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  the  clergy  in  tbe  non- theological  as  well  as  the  technical 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  on  the  need,  for  tbe  preservation  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  of  a  religious  training  of  the  people,  iu  con- 
nection with  a  secular  schooling ;  and  on  family  duties,  including 
the  benefit  of  bousehokl  devotions.  It  is  undei'stood  that  the  coun- 
cil proposed  that  rectora  should  be  irremovable  except  for  cause, 
and  should  elect  the  bishops ;  that  a  catechism  should  be  made  for 
the  whole  country  ;  and  that  a  Catholic  university  should  be  estab- 
lished. Should  the  first  of  these  proposed  changes  be  carried  out, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  no  longer  st^id  in  the  depend^ 
ent  relation  of  a  miaaionarj  church, 

A  sketch  of  religious  phenomena  iu  the  United  States  can  hardly 
omit  a  notice  of  the  Mormona  As  in  the  case  of  Mohammedan- 
TiwMor-  ^^™*  ^^  niay  be  a  question  whether  Mormon  ism  has  in 
^""^^  it  enough  of  Christianity   to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 

a  heresy,  or  whether  it  is  not  properly  classified  with  false  or 
heathen  religions*  The  Mormon  sect  was  founded  at  Mancbester, 
New  York,  in  1830,  by  Joseph  Smith.  He  professed  to  have  been 
guided  by  an  angel  to  a  spot  where  he  found  buried  the  '*  Book  of 
Mormon/'  written  on  thin  gold  plates.  How  far  a  manuscript, 
written  for  quite  another  purpose  by  one  Solomon  Spalding,  fur* 
nisbed  the  material  for  this  Mormon  Bible,  is  an  unsettled  question. 
In  style,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures. It  was  alleged  to  be  the  production  of  Mormon,  a  Hebrew, 
the  survivor  of  emigrants  from  Palestine  to  Chili,  who  came  thither 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.     Smith  established  the  sect  of 
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Monnons,  or  ■ '  Latter  Day  Saints,"  as  be  styled  tkem,  on  the 
of  this  inipoature.  In  1843,  be  professed  to  have  a  revelation 
sanctioning  polygamy.  Driven  from  Elinois  in  IS-iS,  the  Mormons 
removed  to  tlie  Temtory  of  Utah,  and  founded  Salt  Iiake  City, 
Brigbam  Young  bad  taken  tbe  place  of  Smitb  as  a  leader,  who  bad 
been  killed  by  a  mob*  Young  died  in  1877,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jobn  Taylor,  an  Englishman.  He  has  lately  died.  The  Mormon 
recruits  have  been  obtained  by  emissaries  sent  to  Europe,  largely 
from  the  working-class  in  Great  Britain,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Norway. 
A  body  of  anti-polygamist  secedera  from  tit©  Mormon  community 
bos  been  formed,  and  still  another  Mormon  sect,  opposed  to  polyg* 
amy,  originated  in  1851* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CHRISTIAN   MISSIONa 
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The  Missions  which  the  Catholic  Church,  with  bo  much  sceal  and 
energy,  bad  planted  iu  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  first  age  of 
the  Eeformation,  began  to  languiah  as  the  eighteenth  century  drew 
to  a  close.  The  controversy  on  the  Chinese  and  Malabar  customs, 
which  has  already  been  spoken  of,  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
order  in  1773,  and  the  political  revolution  which  convulsed  France 
and  Europe,  and  curttiiled  for  a  time  the  power  of  the  Eoman  86% 
were  the  principal  causes  of  this  dediue.  Hardly  bad 
ouo  mktiont  the  present  century  begun,  however,  when  the  Church 
tSentti  ^Z  entered  ujK)n  a  new  era  of  missionary  conquest.  Pius 
tury.  yjL  regained  the  lost  prerogatives,  restored  tbe  Jesuits^ 

and  reopened  the  College  of  tbe  Propaganda,  the  foremost  of  all  the 
Catholic  institutions  for  the  education  of  missionaries.  The  profr* 
perity  of  the  college  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1867  there  wera 
represented  among  its  students  so  many  nations,  that  on  the  fiist 
Sunday  after  Epiphany  the  blessings  of  tiie  advent  were  chanted 
in  twenty-five  different  langtiagea  Tbe  missions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  been  in  this  centmy,  as  before,  under  the  direction  of 
ThtAi  orguii-  the  Congregation  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  ftt 
nUotu  Home,  or  the  Propaganda,  as  it  is  usually  called,  whicb 

was  founded  in  1622.  By  its  authority  a  simple  mission  with 
chapel,  orphanage,  and,  perhaps,  hospital,  might  be  raised  to  an 
apostolic  prefecture,  or  a  vicariate,  or,  last  of  all,  to  an  episcopatt 
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of  a  higber  or  lower  grade.  In  this  waj  the  hierarcliiml  orgoDiza- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  extended  well-ixigh  over  the 
whole  world.  The  movementa  of  its  mlssionariea  liave  been  all  the 
more  effective  from  having  been  guided  by  a  eiiigle  committee 
composed  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Propaganda.  Under  Buch  a  eja- 
tern  there  could  not  be  that  interference  with  each  other  which 
has  so  often  hindered  the  effoiis  of  Protestant  missionary  societies, 
Hie  most  notable  of  the  organisations  which  have  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  missions  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  which  was  founded  at  Lyons  in  1822. 

Not  only  the  training  coEeges  but  also  the  religious  orders,  and 
especially  the  Jeauitsi,  the  Franciscann,  the  Dominicans^  tlie  Laza- 
TJ»  mianoa-  ^^^^  ^^^  Picpus  Socicty,  the  CapucMus^  and  the  Carme- 
uiM  uvd        litea,  have  sent  forth  missionaries  to  bear  the  message  of 

tocdr  work. 

the  Church  to  ail  the  nations  of  the  eartk  In  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  and  Persia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  they  have 
continually  endeavored^  and  not  without  a  measure  of  success,  to 
bring  the  sects,  the  Armenians,  the  Copts,  etc.,  into  allegiimce  to 
the  See  of  Borne.  The  work  in  India,  weakened  as  it  was  in  the 
last  century  by  the  controversy  about  the  Malabar  customs  and  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  was  still  further  disturbed,  after  the 
year  1834,  by  a  schism  at  Goa  But  such  misfortunes  did  not  pre- 
vent the  steady  growth  of  the  Church.  In  Eastern  Asia,  in  Annam, 
Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan,  the  missionaries  were  persecuted 
again  and  again,  until  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  these 
lands  through  the  influence  of  the  European  powers.  Nor  was  the 
climate  of  Africa  less  destructive  than  the  swords  of  the  Orientals. 
But  the  missionaries,  who  knew  no  allegiance  but  that  to  Clu-ist  and 
the  Holy  Mother  Church,  were  not  to  be  turned  back  by  danger. 
Many  of  them  even  coveted  the  martyr's  crown.  Across  the  ocean, 
in  British  America  and  the  United  States,  the  Church  has  steadily 
grown  in  numbers  and  in  authority,  while  in  Mexico  and  in  several 
of  the  South  American  repubUca  it  has  been  deprived  of  much 
of  its  wealth  and  many  of  its  ancient  privileges.  Tlie  Cath- 
olic missionaries^  tliough  they  have  labored  assiduously  in  these 
older  countries,  have  not  been  forgetful  of  the  South  Sea  Islandei-s. 
Their  work  among  these  peoples  has  centred  in  the  Wallis  and 
Gambier  islands,  where  they  have  estnbUshed  flourishing  missiouH. 
But  the  present  century  has  been  mgnali^ed  not  so  much  by  the 
successes  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  various  lands  of  the  world  as 
by  the  rise  of  Protestant  missions. 

The  Protestant  Churches,  as  we  have  already  aeen^  were  not  at 
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the  outset  moved  by  a  deeire  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  natians 
\\hich  tben  Liy  beyoud  the  cooEues  of  Cbristeudom.  Many  jears 
passed  before  the  miaBionary  sphit,  now  so  characteristic  of  aU 
evangelical  com m unities,  began  to  make  itself  felL  In  104^,  the 
General  Court  of  MaasacbuBetis  ordered  that  the  county  courts 
should  see  to  it  that  the  Indians  residing  within  their  respectiTe 
him  of  rrot-  ^^^^  should  be  "  instructed  iu  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
©HtAfitmis-  fillip  of  God."  To  further  these  and  similar  efforta,  the 
Long  Parliament,  five  years  later,  created  a  corporation, 
caEed  the  **  President  and  Socie+y  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  New  England/*  This,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  society, 
jjji^^  contributed  to  the  support  of  John  Eliot  and  others  who 

i«M-i«».  labored  among  the  Indians  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Puritan  colonies.  The  work  thus  begun  was  carried  forward 
iu  the  following  century  by  such  men  as  David  Brainerd  (1718-1747) 
and  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  East  Indies,  where  the  hardy  Keth- 
erlanders  had  wrested  many  colonies  from  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  the  tbeati'e  of  Dutch  missionary  activity  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Tliousanda  were  here  influenced  by  con- 
t>iderations  of  wordly  advantage  to  accept  Christianity,  only  to  re- 
lipse  into  heathenism  when  these  motives  were  withdrawn.  Such 
isolated  endeavors  as  the  Dutch  and  Enghsh  put  forth  at  this  time 
could  accomplish  but  little.  The  religious  life  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom must  first  be  quickened :  instead  of  a  dead  orthodoxy  there 
must  be  a  living  Christianity.  The  work  of  Spener  (1635-1705) 
and  Fran  eke  (1663-1727),  the  German  pietists,  was  influential  in 
The  UMitah-  briugiiig  about  so  needful  a  change.  It  was  Dr.  L(it> 
HaiJu  Mjjwicrti.  j^^jj^  ^  court-preacher  of  Denmark,  and  a  friend  of  Spener 
and  Francke,  who,  in  1704,  supported  by  King  Frederick  IV.,  com- 
menced the  first  mission  in  the  spirit  of  this  revived  Christianity. 
The  men  whom  he  sent  out  to  Tranquebar,  on  the  Southeastern  coast 
of  India,  hatl  been  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  German  pietism. 
The  mission  itself  owjed  more  to  the  efforts  of  Francke,  Uie  founder 
of  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  than  even  to  the  Danish  king  and 
his  chaplain.  It  was  thus  appropriately  styled  the  Danish-Halle 
Mission.  The  accounts  which  Ziegenhalg  sent  to  Francke  of  the 
success  of  the  work  at  Tranquebar  raised  up  many  friends  for  the 
enterprise.  Money  and  books  were  contributed  by  English  soci- 
eties, and  from  King  George  L  came  a  letter  expressing  his  grati* 
fication,  not  only  at  the  progi-esa  of  the  mission,  **  but  also,"  said  he, 
'*  because  that,  iu  this  our  kingdom,  such  a  laudable  zeal  for  tho 
promotion  of  the  gospel  prevails." 
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I  From  the  pieliat  movemeDt  the  Moravmn  Church  received,  in 

I  part  at  least,  its  fii-st  miesioimry  impulse.  Count  Zinzendorf,  on 
I  Monviui  whose  estates  the  persecuted  brethren  from  Moravia 
f  iniMkaA.  settled  in  1722,  was  no  less  devout  than  themselves. 
Hia  early  intercourse  wiQi  Fnincke  had  confirmed  his  already  strong 
inclination  to  earnest  cammuuiou  with  Christ.  In  one  of  his  ser- 
mons,  after  he  was  ordiuned  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  (1737), 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  have  one  passion,  and  it  is  He,  He  alone/'  Incited 
by  the  story  of  the  sufiferings  of  the  negroes  at  St.  Thoniafi,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  patient,  though  unsucceBsfnl  efiforts  of 
Hans  Eg^de,  a  Norwegian  pastor,  in  Greenland,  Zinzendoif  and 
the  brethren  determined,  in  1732,  to  send  two  of  their  number  to 
each  country*  Before  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed,  eighteen 
missionaries  had  gone  forth,  almost  without  purse  or  wallet,  from 
Hermhut  to  plant  stations  in  various  lands,  acid  to  gather  a  Chris- 
tiau  community  abroad  which  should  far  outnumber  that  at  home. 
The  EvangeHcal  revival  in  England,  together  with  the  new  sym- 
pathy for  humanity  which  manifested  itself  in  the  social  and  pohtical 
Thovnot  ^OYemeniB  of  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry, 
ushered  in  a  brilliant  era  of  missionary  activity,  an  era 
which,  in  the  history  of  missions,  is  only  less  remtirkable 
than  the  first  of  the  Christian  ages.  In  1784,  a  memorial  was 
drawn  np  by  an  association  of  Baptist  ministai-s  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  urging  the  people  to  more  earnest  prayers  for  the  out- 
pouring of  God's  Spirit  on  both  churches  and  pastors,  aud  adding  : 
"  the  spread  of  the  gospel  to  the  CQOst  distant  parts  of  the  hab- 
itable globe**  fihould  "be  the  object  of  your  fervent  requests," 
These  thoughts,  through  the  efforts  of  William  Carey,  a  minister 
c^p^jy  at  Moulton,  were  turned  into  action.     Carey  was  bom  in 

1761.1884,  1761,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  school- 
master and  parish  clerk*  In  his  youth  he  loved  to  study  plants, 
and  to  observe  the  habits  of  insects,  bu^ds,  and  animala  Nor  did 
he  neglect  the  languages.  Notwithstanding  many  hinderances 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Dutcli,  and  Hebrew.  As  early  as  1781,  three  years 
before  the  meeting  at  Nottingham,  he  began  to  be  absorbed  in  one 
thought,  the  sending  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  On  the  walls 
of  the  shop  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  hung  a 
map  of  the  world,  on  which  were  arranged  the  latest  religious  and 
political  statistics  of  each  country.  As  soon  as  he  became  pastor 
at  Moulton,  he  urged  Ids  views  upon  the  neighboring  ministers, 
but  they  refused  to  believe  that  such  a  jjroject  was  not  beset  by 
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iusup^rable  obstacles.  As  the  association  which  met  at  Notting- 
Imm  in  May»  1792,  was  about  to  diaperae,  he  seized  An- 
MiMriamry  drew  Faller  by  the  arm,  and,  in  a  beseeching  tone,  aaked« 
"  **  And  are  you,  after  all,  going  again  to  do  nothmg?" 
These  words  were  not  without  their  eflFect.  On  October  2d  the 
Baptist  society  was  founded,  with  Carey  as  one  of  its  first  mis- 
sionaries. Carey  sailed  for  India^  and  there,  with  thd  help  of 
other  members  of  the  same  society,  founded  the  mission  of  Ser- 
ampore. 

The  letters  which  Carey  sent  to  his  friends  in  Bngland  aroused 
the  interest  of  benevolent  men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  not  only 
among  the  dissenters,  but  also  in  the  EstabUshed  Church. 
MtMiim>ry  Bo  Out  of  this  feeling  sprang  the  London  Missionary  So- 
''  ciety,  which  was  to  be  a  union  of  Independents,  Preaby- 

terians,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians,  whose  **  only  strife,"  it  was 
said,  "  shall  be^  not  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  special  section, 
since  Christ  is  not  divided,  but  with  united  earnestness  to  make 
known  afar  the  glory  of  his  person,  the  perfection  of  his  work,  the 
wonders  of  his  grace,  and  the  overflowing  blessings  of  his  redemp- 
tion." The  directors  of  the  society,  interested,  as  Carey  had  been, 
in  **  Cook's  Voyages,"  chose  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  the  field  of 
its  first  operations.  Meanwhile  the  religious  movements  of  the  age 
had  aroused  the  Church  of  England  to  new  life.  In  1799,  sixteen 
of  the  clergy,  encouraged  by  Wilberforce,  the  great  anti-slavexy 
advocate,  and  other  Hke-minded  men,  founded  the  organization 
Ttie  Church  which  in  1812  became  the  Church  ll^Iissionary  Society  for 
diSl'm?:^  Africa  and  the  East  One  of  its  principles  was  that  **  the 
ifiii  friendly  relation  to  other  missionary  societies  shall  be 

maintained/*  Thenceforward  the  London  Society  passed  gradually 
under  the  control  of  the  Independents.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parte,  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Puritan  corporation,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  High  Church  party.  Since  then,  complaint 
has  been  made  that  "  it  considers  itself  justified,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  'the  Church,*  to  'build  everywhere  on  other  men*9 
foundations,*"  The  Methodists  were  not  behind  their  brethren 
Q^^  in  missionary  zeal.     In   1786,  Coke,  having  sailed  for 

iT4T-iei4  Kova  Scotia,  was  driven  south  by  a  stonn  and  landed 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  forthwith  began  to  preach  to  the 
negro  slaves.  The  work  which  he  commenced  there  and  in  Cey- 
lon was  taken  up  by  the  Wealeyan  Missionary  Society,  which 
formed  soon  after  his  death. 


Th»  S.  P.  Q, 
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The  effbrtfl  of  the  English  and  Irish  PreBbyteriang  were  naturally 
oyershadowed  bj  those  of  their  more  numerous  brethren  in  Scot- 
lancl  The  Scottish  and  Glasgow  Mission  arv  Societies, 
founded  in  1796,  ceased  before  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  to  have  an  existence  separate  from  the 
organizations  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland.  The  opposition  to 
miasions  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  Established  Church,  was 
overcome  by  the  earnest  words  of  Chalmers,  as  well  as  by  his  etroDg- 
Duff,  personal  iofluence.     The  result  w^as  that  in  1829  Alex- 

ander  Duff,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  miasionar)' 
leaders  of  modem  times,  was  sent  out  to  India.  When  the  eccle- 
siastical Disruption  of  1843  came,  Duff  entered  the  Free  Church 
movement^  and  was  foremost  in  building  up  its  eminently  suc- 
cessful mission  work.  Prom  the  year  1847,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chiurch  of  Scotland  has  energetically  supported  many  missionary 
enterprises,  cliiefly  in  the  West  Indiea  In  cooperation  with  these 
British  associations  have  been  the  Religious  Ikiivi  Society,  founded 
in  1799,  which  circulates  books  and  pamphlets  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  languages,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  established  in  1804,  which  publishes  and 
distributes  the  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  them,  in  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  languages  or  dialects*  In  addition  to  these^  a  similar 
work  has  been  done  by  other  smaller  organizations.  There  is  also 
a  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  Udinburgh.  Trained  in  its  insti- 
tution, pbjsicianB  go  forth  to  the  various  heathen  nations  to  preach 
the  gospel,  not  only  by  words  but  by  merciful  deeds  of  healing. 
Connected  with  many  of  the  larger  societies  are  women's  associa- 
tions, whose  purpose  it  is  to  enlighten  and  save  the  ignorant  and 
suffering  women  of  pagan  lands. 

While  the  missionary  activity  was  growing  up  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Christiana  of  America  were  becoming  animated  with  a  like 
zeal.  In  1808,  through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  MillSi  a  so- 
BiiMdonwy  cxety  was  formed  at  Williams  College,  called  "The  Breth- 
*  **"  ren/*  with  the  object  **  to  effect,  in  the  persons  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  mission  or  missions  to  the  heathen."  Not  long  after,  the 
society  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  its  members  were  increased  by  young  men  from 
other  colleges.  One  of  the  ablest  of  these,  Adoniram  Judson,  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  which 
met  in  1810  at  Bradford,  asking  whether  they  would  receive  the 
support  of  the  churches  in  their  purpose  to  become  missionaries. 
To  the  memorial  were  aMxed  the  names  of  Judson,  Nott,  MOls,  and 
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Newell  This  appeal  led  to  tlie  founding  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Early  in  the  yeai 
1812  tlie  first  misaionaries  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Through 
the  intolerance  of  the  East  India  Company's  Government^  they 
were  forced  to  take  refuge,  two  in  Bombay,  one  in  Burmah,  and 
another  in  Ceylon.  About  this  time  an  event  of  a  different  kind, 
which  was  equrdly  dishearten ing  to  the  friends  of  the  entei'pnsc^ 
was  the  change  in  the  views  of  Judson  and  Bice  on  the  question 
of  baptism,  and  their  consequent  separation  from  the  Board.  In 
the  end,  however,  this  proved  to  be  not  a  misfortune  but  a  blesB- 
Tb«Ameri^  "ig '»  ^^i*  hy  it  the  American  Baptist  churches  were 
Mili^n«*y'  aroused  to  form  a  union  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
Tjiiiiin,i6R  Qf  missions.  Burmah,  w^hither  Judson  found  his  way  in 
July,  1813,  has  been  the  field  of  their  most  successful  labors.  The 
Amei-icftn  Board,  though  originating  with  the  Congregationalists, 
enjoyed  for  many  years  tho  cooperation  of  the  Presbyterian  and  of 
the  Duteh  Reformed  Churches*  But  in  1837,  the  old-school  Presby- 
terians founded  an  independent  board  of  their  own,  in 
terkn  BoK^,  the  saiiport  of  which  tho  new  school  joined  after  the  re- 
union of  tho  two  bi'anches  of  the  Church  in  1870.  The 
Dutch  Beformed,  likewise,  in  1857,  severed  their  connection  with 
the  American  Board,  and  canned  on  their  work  alone.  The  work 
of  the  Amtnican  Board  in  Iiiilioj  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  among 
tlie  degenerate  churches  of  Western  Asia,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Connected  with  it  is  an  independent  and  prosperous  Woman *8 
Board,  having  the  same  purpose  as  the  organizations  of  a  similar 
nature  already  mention ecL  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  in 
like  manner  have  women's  missionary  societiea  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  organizations  of  the  Methodists,  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  Luthet*ans,  as  well  as  of  the  many  other  de- 
nominations which  exist  in  America. 

The  evangelical  communities  on  tho  Continent — in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Germany,  and  in  France — though  tliey  are  far  behind  their 
English-speaking  brc  tlnren  in  the  extent  of  their  Labors — are  imbued 
with  the  missionary  spirit.  The  society  which  haa  ita 
«n  the  conti-  headquarters  at  Basel,  and  in  consequence  bears  the 
"""^  name  of  that  city,  although  it  is  in  reality  a  German  or- 

ganization, is  remarkable  for  its  harmonious  combination  of  both 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  No  less  ao,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  is  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 

Having  given  this  brief,  and  therefore  neoessarily  imperfect, 
eke  tell  of  the  organizations  which  carry  on  the  work  of  sending  tha 
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gospel  to  the  heathen,  it  remains  to  fitat^  what  hna  Leen  accom^ 
plished  in  the  different  lantla     The  obsbicles  which  the 
to  mLion»T7   missioDftriea  were  obliged  to  overcome  in  lajing  the  foun- 
■*^"*'  dations  of  their  work  were  in  many  places  of  such  a  nat- 

ure that  years  passed  before  the  miesionB  were  securely  established 
and  their  various  agencies  set  in  operation.  Strange  languages 
and  dialects,  which  in  their  structure  and  forms  bore  little  re- 
eemblance  to  the  European  tongues,  and  some  of  which  had 
not  even  been  reduced  to  writing,  were  to  be  mastered.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  grammars  and  dictionariea,  as  well  as  transla- 
tions of  the  Hcriptures.  The  peoples  to  wliom  the  missionaries 
eought  to  teach  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  Christian  civili- 
zation were  either  tinder  the  dominion  of  religions  of  their  own, 
religions  which,  though  coiTupted  by  superstition  and  idolatry,  in- 
culcated much  that  was  commendable,  or  else  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  savager}',  with  Jittle  susceptibility  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious impression  a.  Nor  were  these  the  only  difficulties  which  be- 
set the  path  of  the  missionaries.  Their  work  was  hindered  by  the 
bitter  jealousy  of  prothgate  Eui'opean  adventurers,  or  by  the  sus- 
picion and  fears  of  great  trading  companies,  which  saw  an  end  of 
their  despotism  in  the  coming  of  Christian  enUghtenment.  But 
from  the  time  when  Bartholomew  ZiegenbiUg  lay  in  the  Danish 
prison  at  Tranquebar,  or,  seated  on  the  sands  with  the  native  chil- 
dren, learned  the  Tamil  language,  men  went  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  apostles,  endured  hardship  as  became  good  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
and  labored  patien+ly  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  until 
hardly  a  barrier  remained  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  Scriptures  in  every  land,  among  nations  speaking  more 
than  three  hundred  languages. 

In  India,  which  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  earliest  mission- 
ary efforts,  the  people  spoke  twenty-five  languages  and  adhered  to 
MiHitTD  work  ^^^^  great  rehgious  systems — Hinduism,  which  is  Brah- 
iQ  iDdm.  ruauism,  as  somewhat  modified  by  the  teaching  of  Buddha, 
Parseeism,  Moliammedanism,  and  the  »o-called  Devil  worship.  In 
1706,  Z lege nbalg  and  Pliitschau  began  the  Danish -HaUe  Mission  at 
Tranquebar  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  These  men  and  their  suc- 
cessors gave  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular,  founded 
schools^  and  gathered  many  converts,  From  Tranquebar  they  went 
forth  into  the  neighboring  region.  Tliey  labored  in  Mmlras.  In 
Bchwarta,  1758,  One  of  them,  Kiernander,  established  a  mission  in 
1736-1798.  Calcutta.  Schwartz,  who  arrived  on  the  field  in  1750,  and 
who  was  the  ablest  of  those  sent  out  by  the  Danish-Halle  Sooiety, 
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had  so  wide  a  reputation  for  probity  that  the  famous  Hyder  Ali, 
with  whom  the  Madras  GovernmeEt  was  negotiating,  said,  **  Send 
me  the  Christian,  he  wiU  not  deceive  me."  In  179.%  Will* 
iam  Carey,  a  man  who  did  still  more  for  the  evangeliza^ 
tion  of  India,  landed  at  Calcutta.  After  aecoring  a  position  as  super* 
iotendent  of  an  indigo  factory,  and  thus  rescuing  himself  and  his 
family  from  want,  thrown  as  they  were  in  a  strange  land  upon  their 
own  resources,  he  devoted  his  splendid  linguistic  abilities  to  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptui-es  into  Bengali  and  the  other  languages 
of  India.  Not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of 
Bengali,  later  of  Sanskrit  and  I^Lihrattl,  in  the  new  gOTemment 
college  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  ample  revenues  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Serampore  Mission.  He  and  his  associates,  Marshman 
and  Ward,  "  had  all  things  common,"  and  the  brotherhood  of  which 
they  were  the  leading  members  contributed  £8O;0OO  to  the  mis- 
sion, in  various  ways,  before  the  half-century  closed.  Carey  died 
in  1834,  having  doue  a  pioneer  work  in  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, invaluable  not  only  to  the  cause  of  missions  but  to  the 
aeience  of  philologjv 

Meanwhile  the  London  and  Church  Missionary  Societies,  to* 
gether  with  the  Propagation  Society,  had  sent  their  representatives 
to  India,  In  1823,  Reginald  Heber  succeeded  Middle- 
ton,  as  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  In  1830,  Alexander  Duff,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland^  established  a  school  in 
Calcutta  in  which  inatniction  was  conveyed,  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  vernacular  bnt  of  ihe  English  language.  The  re- 
markable Bueccss  which  attended  this  enterprise  graduaUy  over- 
came the  oppositiou  with  which  it  was  at  first  greeted*  The 
missionaries  of  many  societies  pressed  eagerly  into  the  field.  Sta- 
tions were  formed  in  the  Onsaa  district^  the  seat  of  the  degrading 
worship  of  Juggernaut,  and  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  Bengal 
Even  the  people  of  Benares,  **  the  Athena  of  India  and  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Hinduism/'  began  to  long  for  a  purer  and  better  m- 
Hgion  than  that  which  fiouiished  in  theii*  thousand  temples.  Still 
farther  North  went  the  persevering  Moravians,  and  labored  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Himalayas.  During  the  early  years  of  Indian  mis- 
sions, the  East  India  Company's  jealousy  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries-  It  was  this  intolerance  which  drove  Hall  and 
Nott,  of  the  American  Board,  to  Bombay,  Newell  to  Cey- 
lon, and  Jndson  to  Burmah,  and  thus  was  the  oocaaon 
of  founding  three  prosperous  miasiona     From  Bombay  the  repr^ 
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BeutAtives  of  the  Board  establialied  their  mission  at  Ahmedjiuggur, 
which  gathered  many  converts  through  direct  evangelistic  work 
and  the  labors  of  native  Bible  women.  The  miaaion  which  shared 
Ceylon  with  the  Weslejans,  Baptists,  iind  English  Church  societies, 
sought^  in  1834,  to  divert  a  part  of  its  energies  to  labor  on  the  main- 
land. Thus  arose  the  Madnra  Miasion.  What  Alexander  Duff  did 
for  Calcutta  was  done  for  Bombay  by  another  Scotchman,  John 
wunwn  Wilson,  who  became  a  distinguished  Orientahst,     The 

1804-1876.  'vvork  of  all  these  and  of  the  many  other  societies  was 
restricted,  for  the  most  pail,  to  the  men  of  India.  To  carry  the 
gospel  and  Christian  education  to  the  women  has  been  the  purpose 
of  many  devoted  Christians  of  their  own  sex,  and  since  1854  it  has 
l^een  done  iu  an  organized  form  known  as  the  Zenana  Mission* 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  expended  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  there  were,  in  1883,  over  sis  hundred  thousand  native 
Christians,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  communicants. 

In  Burmah,  Judson  labored  six  years  before  tliere  was  a  single 
convert.  Although  from  the  end  of  that  time  churches  gradually 
grew  up,  the  most  remarkable  success  was  attained 
among  the  Karens  who  dwelt  in  the  interior-  The  mia- 
sionaries,  undismayed  by  the  assertion  that  this  people 
"  were  as  untamable  as  the  wOd  cow  of  the  mountains^**  entered 
their  country.  The  natives  who  ventured  out  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  jungle,  relieved  to  know  that  the  new-comers  were 
not  government  oflScials  but  teachers  of  religion,  said,  **  Our  fathers 
eay  the  Karens  once  had  God's  book,  written  on  leather,  and  they 
carelessly  allowed  it  to  be  destroyed :  since  then,  as  a  punishment 
we  have  been  without  books  and  without  a  written  language." 
The  missionaries  listened  to  their  appeal,  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  language,  and  gathered  many  thousands  of  them  into  the 
Burma n  Church. 

China,  which  proudly  cherished  the  maxims  of  Confucius  and 
worahipped  according  to  the  degenerate  rites  of  Taouism  and 
Buddhism,  did  not  admit  the  messengers  of  the  gospel 
within  her  borders  until  ihe  was  forced  to  throw  open 
her  gates  to  the  sellers  of  opium.  During  the  long  interval  be^ 
tween  1807 — the  time  when  Kobert  Morrison,  sent  out  hj  the  Lon- 
don Blissionary  Society,  began  to  live  in  disguise  at  Canton — and 
1842,  when  Europeans  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  five  "  treaty 
ports,"  the  Bible,  together  with  other  Christian  writings,  was 
translated  and  circulated  in  Chinese.  The  American  Board  was 
the  second  society  to  begin  work  in  China.     Afterwards  not  less 
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than  twenty-eight  entered  the  country.  As  the  years  went  on,  tbo 
pi-ovinces  along  the  coast  were  occupied,  together  with  a  few  of 
those  in  the  interior.  It  hag  been  one  of  the  principal  aims  to  in- 
fluence the  inteUectual  classes  by  means  of  a  pure  Christian  literar 
ture.  Not  until  1865  was  an  attempt  made  to  reach  the  centnl 
provinces.  In  that  year,  the  Chinese  Inland  Mission  was  founded, 
and  began  its  work,  which  at  first  was  necessarily  one  of  prepara^ 
tion.  Among  the  inillions  of  China,  there  were  in  1883  only  about 
seventy  thousiind  Chiistians,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  being 
communicants  ;  and  yet  much  had  ahready  been  done  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  idolatry  and  superstition* 

The  Japanese,  while  to  some  extent  adhering  to  their  ancient 
Shintoism,  like  so  many  Oriental  peoples,  became  followers  of 
Buddha.  From  the  year  185-4,  the  date  of  the  Perry 
expedition,  they  have  eagerly  sought  after  the  material 
civilization,  science,  and  thought  of  the  West.  The  Presbyterians 
of  America  were  the  first  among  the  Protestants  to  carry  to  them 
the  rehgion  of  the  Western  nations.  In  1877,  they  joined  with  the 
Scotch  United  Presbyterian  and  the  American  Keformed  Churches, 
in  **  the  Union  Church  of  Christ"  The  year  previous,  the  govern- 
ment showed  its  inclination  towards  Christian  institutions  by  mak> 
ing  Sunday  an  official  holiday, 

From  Japan,  with  its  thii'teen  thousand  Christians,  about  five 
thousand  of  whomj  in  1883,  were  communicants,  and  from  its 
promising  future,  we  turn  to  Western  Asia  and  to  the  reforma- 
tion among  the  degenerate  remnants  of  the  ancient  churches. 
In  1821,  Levi  Parsons,  of  the  American  Board,  after  travelling 
over  the  region  once  occupied  by  the  Seven  Churches,  became  the 
Tiiesyrun  ^^^  Protestant  missionary  resident  at  Jerusalem*  The 
''****^*  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Palestine  made 
it  imposeible  to  remain,  and  the  Syrian  MiiSBion  dates  its  beginning 
from  the  arrival  of  Willitim  GoodeU  and  Isaac  Bird  at  Beyrout,  in 
1823-  Their  labors  were  opposed  by  the  Maronitea^  whose  patri- 
arch resided  at  Kanobin,  and  who,  though  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Mouothelite  sect,  bad,  during  the  middle  ages,  united 
themselves  to  the  Roman  See.  Four  years  later,  representatives 
of  the  Episcopfd,  Lutheran,  Latin,  Greek,  Maronite,  Armenian,  i 
Abyssinian  ChurcheB,  met  and  celebrated  the  communion.  Tkd 
began  the  Syrian  Evangelical  Church.  The  translation  of  the" 
Bible  into  Arabic,  begun  by  Dr*  Eli  Smith,  and  after  his 
death  completed  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  was  published  in 
1866*     Six  years  later,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
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College  was  kid  at  Beyrout.  Meanwhile  the  itiission  had  been 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Bo.ird,  atreng:th- 
ened  as  it  waa,  in  1870,  by  the  accession  of  the  new*scliool  Presby- 
terians. Stations  at  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  other  historic  towns 
were  founded  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  addition  to 
these,  other  niiBeions,  both  medical  and  educational,  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  beginnings  of  a  new  hie  in  the  Armenian  Church  came  from 
the  publication,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  the 
aid  of  a  society  in  Russia,  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  Armenian.  Several  educated  men  eameetly  studied 
the  Bible  and  embraced  the  evangelical  faith.  In  1831, 
Dr.  Goodell  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  open  a 
mission.  For  a  time  it  seemed  likely  that  there  would 
be  a  reformation  within  that  Church,  But  the  Armeniun  ecclesi- 
aaticB,  lilce  their  Greek  brethren,  became  more  and  more  jenlous  of 
the  movement  for  reform.  Finally,  in  1846,  they  hiunched  thi:it' 
ecclesiastical  anathemas  against  those  who  should  continue  to  hokl 
the  new  views.  This  led  to  the  formation  in  that  year  of  the  First 
Evangelical  Armenian  Church,  Other  churches  were  immediatelj 
organized  in  the  various  cities  to  which  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries had  been  extended  from  Constantinople.  The  field  was  di- 
vided  in  1860  into  three  great  departments,  the  Eastern,  Central, 
and  Western  Turkey  Miesiona,  io  each  of  which  there  later  grew 
up  a  thriving  college.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  /ormer  ver- 
sions made  it  necessary  to  procure  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Armeno-Turkish.  Few  names  deserve  so  high  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  missionary  efifort  as  that  of  Dr.  Goodell, 
schaoffler,  whose  work  was  completed  in  1861.  Beside  him  stands 
i79&-ia88.  jy^  Schauffler,  who  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
Turkiflh,  using  the  Arabic  or  sacred  character.  Drawn  by  all  these 
and  flimiliar  influences,  the  Christian  community  of  the  Tui*kish 
Empire  steaddy  grew  until,  in  1883,  it  numbered  wellnigh  one 
hundred  thousands  The  American  Board  began  an  equally  inter- 
esting work  among  the  Nestorians  in  Western  Persia, 
mm^  which  in  1871  it  turned  over  to  the  Presbj-terians.  The 
tim-isi  ^^^  ^  enter  the  Eastern  districts  of  Persia  were  the 
Moravian  a  After  suflfering  great  hardships,  they  were  obliged  to 
withdraw.  In  1811,  Henry  Marty n,  English  government  chaplaiji 
at  Cawnpore,  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Shah,  that  he  might 
perfect  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian,  His 
already  shattered  health  was  still  further  undermined,  and  a  year 
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later,  bis  Tersian  then  being  completed,  he  died,  while  on  his  waj 
to  Constantinople.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  Church  Misaioiiarj 
Society  is  canying  on  the  work  begun  by  these  early  pioneera 

In  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  early  Christian 
churches.  These  are  the  Moiiophysite  Copts,  and  the  Abyssinians, 
who  cherisli  a  similar  faith.  To  reach  these  secta,  the 
Moravian  Brethren  started  for  Egypt  in  the  last  century, 
hut  their  efforts,  as  well  as  the  first  attempts  of  the  English  Church 
joiasionanes,  did  little  hut  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  success- 
ful labors  of  the  Unitetl  Presbyterians  of  America,  who  entered 
the  field  in  1854»  Thirty  years  of  preaching  and  teaching  raised 
up  a  Cliristian  community  from  among  the  Copts,  numl>ering  eight 
thousand,  of  whom  a  little  over  eleven  hundred  were  communicants. 
The  sending  of  the  gospel  to  the  other  regions  of  Africa,  where 
dwelt  himdreds  of  different  tribes,  degraded  by  superstition, 
speaking  strange  and  barbarous  tongues,  and  frequently  engaged 
in  blooJy  conflicts  with  one  another^  is  a  record  of  much  suffering. 
In  1768,  nine  Bloravians  landed  on  the  unhealthy  Western  coasts 
but  in  less  than  two  years  had  fallen  victims  to  disease.  They 
The  Western  Were  the  first  of  those  who  have  willingly  sacrificed  their 
"^"^  lives  to  plant  missions  from  Senegambia  to  Cape  Colony, 

Tlie  sixteen  societies  which  have  entered  this  region  have  brought 
about  one  hundred  thousand  natives  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

A  still  more  effective  work  has  been  done  in  South  Africa,  be- 
ginning with  the  planting  of  a  mission  among  the  Kafirs  by  Van* 
soutu  Afrscn,  defkemp,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society^  in  the  last 
MoffA  yearn  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitury.     The  well-known  Rob- 

niift-im  pj.^  Moffat,  once  a  Scotch  gardener,  was  among  the  first 
to  press  beyond  the  Orange  Kiver  to  the  wild  tribes  dwelling  in 
Bechuanahmfl  Under  the  infiuence  of  such  men  as  be,  savage 
chieftains  were  transformed  into  friends  of  justice  and  peace.  His 
associate  and  son-in-law  was  the  celebrated  David  Livingstone, 
who,  together  with  others,  did  much  to  throw  open  the  interior 
Livte^rtooB.  o^  Africa  to  the  influences  of  Cliristian  civilization.  Liv- 
iBi»-iOT3.  iugstone  in  1849  started  for  Lake  Ngami,  and  thus  began 
those  memorable  expeditions  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa 
which  only  ended  with  his  life  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo, 
on  May  1,  1873.  The  first  result  of  this  work  was  the  attempt  to 
found  a  "Universities  Mission  "  (representing  Oxford,  Durham,  and 
Dublin )  at  the  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  near  the  Shir^  River,  in  1861 
More  pmsperous  were  those  established  at  Livingstonia  and  Blan- 
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n©  OB  Lake  Njassa,  the  ottier  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
unlortimate  ''  Umversitiea  Mission/'  and  commemorating 
the  name  and  birthplace  of  the  explorer  whose  endur- 
ance of  untold  privationB  and  dangers  made  them  possible.  Sta- 
iioDS  were  soon  after  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  greater  lal^es  to 
the  north,  along  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  and  at  Bih^,  one  of  the 
principal  caraTan -centres  of  Africa. 

When,  in  1818,  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society  entered 
Madagascar,  the  natives  had  long  forsaken  the  simple  faith  of  their 
ifi.^*^^  ancestore,  which  tradition  says  once  flourishetl  in  the 
land,  and  had  become  idolaters.  The  king,  Eadama  I,, 
though  himself  a  pagan,  favored  the  introduction  of  a  Christian 
education  among  his  people.  At  his  death,  in  1828,  one  of  his  wive^ 
seized  the  throne,  after  putting  to  death  all  those  who  stood  iu  her 
way.  Although  ardently  devoted  to  the  idols  of  her  nation,  she 
did  not  prevent  the  forming  of  two  Christian  churches  iu  1831, 
But  only  a  few  years  passed  before  tlie  pagan  party  persuaded  her 
that  the  devotees  of  the  new  religion  were  plotting  treason.  She 
then  began  a  persecution  which  in  ferocity  has  scarcely  ever  been 
excelled,  and  which  only  ended  with  her  death  in  1861.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  places  and  agea,  the  blood  of  tlie  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  The  region  about  the  capital,  with  its  quarter 
of  a  million  of  native  Christians,  was  in  1883  the  centre  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  island  must  soon  be  evangelized. 

On  the  western  hemisphere  Protestant  missions  have  been 
planted  from  Greenland  to  Patagonia.  The  Eskimos  received  the 
North  and  g^^^p^l  tTOm  the  Moravians,  the  Indians  of  British  Amer- 
SonthAmep.  ica  from  the  Church  missionaries  and  the  Wealeyana 
The  native  tribes  which  dweU  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  negroes  and  the  Chinese  immigrants, 
have  been  to  some  extent  cared  for  by  various  organizations  of  the 
American  Churches*  In  the  West  Indies,  the  missions,  which  the 
Moravians  were  the  first  among  the  Protestants  to  establish,  were 
pushed  forward  with  great  success  by  the  Baptists  and  Methodista 
Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  diseaao  in  Centi-al  America  and 
O-uiana  and  the  ferocity  of  the  natives  in  Patagonia  and  the  islands 
on  its  shores,  mission  a  were  founded  in  these  lands  and  have  built 
up  small  Christian  communitiea 

The  missions  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  in  the  etory  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity.    There,  in  less  than  a  half-century,  thousands  of 
degraded  cannibals  were  transformed  into  intelligent,  peace-loving 
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men  and  women.  To  reach  them  the  misBioBEiried  shrank  neithei 
from  toil  nor  from  danger.  The  London  Society  in  1796  despatched 
their  first  mission  to  Tahiti,  an  island  of  great  natura] 
beauty,  but  inhabited  by  a  race  given  over  to  supersti- 
tion, Bensnality,  and  ^annibaiiBm,  The  miBsionaries  were  well  re* 
ceived  by  Pom  are,  the  king,  whose  eon,  Pomare  IL,  also  favored 
the  introduction  of  the  new  religion.  But  it  was  not  until  1815^ 
when  Pomare  became  victorious  over  his  rebellious  chiefs,  that 
Christianity  gained  the  ascendency.  Two  years  later,  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  island  gathered  to  see  the  early  sheets  of  the  Ta» 
hitian  spelling-book,  catechism,  and  Gospel  of  Luke,  struck  off  on 
the  press  recently  bi"ought  by  WilMam  Ellis.  The  im^ 
tives,  when  they  saw  the  first  piinted  page,  "raised  a 
general  shout  of  astonishment  and  joy."  Soon  after,  "  aged  chiefs, 
and  priests  and  warriors,  mth  their  speUing-books  in  their  hands, 
might  be  seen  sitting  on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  aide  by  mde, 
perhaps,  with  some  Uttle  boy  or  girl  b}'  whom  they  were  now  be- 
ing taught  the  use  of  lettei's."  jUready  the  island  and  the  islands 
about  it  had  been,  at  least  outwardly.  Christianized,  when  the  Jes- 
uits landed  under  the  guns  of  a  French  cruiser  and  broke  up  thd 
church.  But  the  converts  remained  faithful,  and  in  1863  vrere 
organized  anew  by  the  Paris  (Protestant)  Missionary  Society. 

A  still  more  remarkable  work  was  done  in  the  Sandwich  Mands^ 
wMch  early  in  this  centuiy  were  united  under  the  sway  of  Kame* 
TheBftod-  hamcha  L  Lihohho  (Kamehameha  EL),  who  succeeded 
wich  irimndii.  jj^jjj  ijj  1^19^  ftUowed  the  tyrannical  ordinances  of  the 
Hawaiian  religion  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  when  the  idolatroua 
chiefs  rose  in  rebellion,  he  not  only  crushed  the  revolt  but  de- 
stroyed  the  national  idols  and  temples.  Meanwhile  several  Sand- 
wich Islanders  had  found  their  way  to  the  United  States.  Among 
them  was  a  youth  named  Obookiah,  who,  having  landed  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  being  attracted  by  the  buildings  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, asked  what  was  the  use  to  which  they  were  put*  Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  discovered  on  the  steps  of  one  of  these  buildings, 
weeping  because  there  was  no  one  to  give  him  instruction.  The 
interest  which  this  incident  excited  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
WOTk©fth«  Hawaiian  lilission  by  the  American  Board.  When,  in 
A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  1320,  the  missionaries  landed  on  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  were  astonished  to  ^d  that  the  country  had  been  swept 
by  a  war  in  which  the  ancient  religion,  with  its  idols,  temples^ 
and  priesthood  had  perished.  The  people  listened  gladly  ia 
the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.     Year  after  year  the  church  vt 
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creased  in  numbers  and  power.  In  1837,  a  wave  of  religious  feel 
ing  swept  over  tlie  land,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  were  con* 
Terted.  The  mission  met  with  such  wonderful  Buccess  that  in  1848 
the  Board  began  to  organise  independent  native  churches,  prepara- 
tory to  withdrawing  from  the  field.  Fifteen  years  later,  the  mis- 
sion was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  As- 
Bociation.  In  the  meantiniei  the  Hawaiians  had  undertaken,  with 
the  advice  and  aasiatance  of  the  American  Board,  a  mission  to  the 
Micron eeian  Islands,  and  an  independent  mission  of  their  own  to 
the  islands  of  Marquesas. 

Taught  and  guided  by  the  Wesley ans,  thousands  of  the  Fiji 
Islanders^  the  fiercest  cannibals  of  the  South  Seas,  were  subdued 

under  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  became  eager  to 
ftX-tiVNow  ^^^^  i*  to  pagan  tribes  beyond  their  shores.  The  history 
Hebrifje* ;  of  the  cfforts  to  Christianize  the  New  Hebrides  is  associ- 
i8si7-i8Ti,       ated  with  the  names  of  many  noble  men,  but  especially 

with  that  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson.  He  was  the  son 
of  Justice  Patteson  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  Frances  Coleridge, 
niece  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge*  It  was  while  he  was  away  at  Eton 
that  Selwyn,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zea* 
land,  said  to  his  motlier  :  "  Xiacly  Patteson,  wiU  you  give  me  Co- 
ley  ?  **  The  desire  to  go  with  the  bishop  which  then  sprang  up  in 
Patteson's  mind  did  not  pass  away  as  the  years  went  on  and  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  curate  of  Alfington. 
When  Selwyn  was  again  at  his  house,  in  1854,  he  could  no  longei 
smother  this  cherished  wish.  With  unselfish  love  his  family  gave 
him  to  the  work  of  preacldng  the  gospel  to  the  Melanesiana  He 
labored  under  Selwyn's  direction  until  1861,  when  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Melanesia.  Almost  his  first  duty  was  the  sad 
one  of  burying  Gordon  and  his  ^^ife,  missionaries  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada,  who  had  been  mm^dered  by  the  natives 
of  Erromanga.  In  1867,  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  were 
moved  from  New  Zealand  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  Avas  nearer  the 
scene  of  Pattesoo's  labors,  as  well  as  better  suited  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  children  whom  he  brought  from  the  tropical 
islands  on  the  north  to  be  educated.  Four  years  more  of  devoted 
work,  and  then  he  lay  dead,  slain  by  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Nu* 
kapu.  With  such  labors  and  sacrifices  as  these  has  Christianity 
been  carried  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  results  of  modem  missionaij 
activity  by  merely  couuting  the  number  of  converts,  or  even  the 
number  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Cbriiitian  cunmiunity.     While 
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it  lifLB  l>eeii  the  principal  aim  of  the  missionaries  to  substituU 
tbe  law  of  Christ  for  the  reign  of  superBtition,  it  is  to  be  rernem* 
Tb*  reroit-  of  l^^^etl  that  in  bringing  about  this  chimge  they  hare  fre* 
S^SS?»tft-  ^^®^*^y  given  a  civilization  to  savages  and  a  literature 
itj*  to  nations  that  had  no  alphabet     Nor  should  we  be  un» 

miodful  of  how  much>  in  other  ways,  they  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  ol  human  knowledge.  To  them  almost  every  science, 
and  especially  geography,  ethnology,  sociology,  and  philology,  owes 
some  of  its  richest  materials.  In  &ne,  even  the  humblest  mission- 
ary has  shared  in  a  work  which,  in  the  nobility  of  its  object  and  the 
beneficence  of  its  resultB>,  is  one  of  the  principal  achievementa  of 
modem  times* 
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THE    HISTORY     OP    DOCTBINE. 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  arose  in  the 
Church  of  England  a  class  of  divines  who  were  called  by  their 
opponents  "  Latitudintiriana  "  They  were  generally  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  appeal 
which  they  made  to  reason  in  theology  laid  them  open  to  the  impu* 
tation  of  laxness  of  doctrine*  They  were  genial  students  of  the 
ancient  classical  authors.  They  set  a  high  value  upon  the  teaching 
of  Plato.  While  attached  to  Episcopacy,  they  iUd  not  consider  that 
polity  among  the  criteria  of  a  true  church.  In  theology  tbey  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Greek  fathers  and  with  the  Arminians.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  attempt  to  huild  up  a  mtional  system, 
which  might  win  the  adhesion  of  skeptics  and  inquirers  and  promote 
peace  among  Christian  believei-s.  With  Dissenters  they  cultivated 
friendly  relations,  and  did  their  best  to  soften  the  asperities  engen- 
dered in  the  Puritan  controversy  and  the  civil  war.  As  regards  the 
Church  of  England  they  manifested  the  same  irenical  spirit.  They 
favored  a  compreheosioD  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
Puritans,  which  had  so  long  existed  respecting  certain  points  of  doc- 
trine and  rita  They  were  stimulated  in  such  endeavors  by  the  mis* 
cMevous  effect  of  the  writings  of  Hobbes^  and  the  evils  threatened 
by  the  progress  of  infidelity.  The  founder  of  thifi  scbool 
was  Dr.  Whichcot,  whose  character  is  depicted  by  Bur- 
net in  a  very  attractive  light  The  most  eminent  writer 
of  their  number  was  Cudworth,  who  in  his  "Treatise  on  Immutable 
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Momlitj/*  ami  in  liis  '*  Intellectual  System  of  the  Univers©,**  advo* 
cated  with  prof o and  abilitj  aa  intuitive  theory  of  morale,  presented 
a  noble  exposition  of  the  Platonic  system,  and  confuted  the  different 
schemes  of  Pantheism  and  Atheiam,  Henry  More,  the  author  ol 
the  "  Antidote  to  Atheism,"  and  other  writings,  a  disciple  of  Plato ; 
John  Korris,  who  wrote  the  *'  Theory  of  the  Ideal  and  Intelligible 
World/'  besides  numerous  other  works  ;  Theophilus  Gale,  author 
of  **  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  **  Jcihn  Smith,  whose  Discourses  are 
**  a  delightful  mixture  of  philosophy  and  poetry/*  were  connected 
with  this  school,  iu  which  philosophical  reasoning  w^as  often  con- 
nected with  an  interesting  vein  of  mjeticism.  A  distinguished 
preacher  and  commentator  of  the  same  class  was  Bishop  Patrick^ 
whose  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  best-known  of  his 
worka  The  moat  renowned  of  ftie  preachers  of  the  Cambridge 
johnriJiotHon,^^*^!  ^'^s  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
ifiao-iow,  clearness  of  iutellectj  sweetness  of  temper,  and  prudence 
in  his  high  station  are  warmly  commended  by  all  his  contempora- 
ries. He  was  the  chief  representative  of  a  new  style  of  preaching, 
in  which  pedantry  and  scholasticism  of  every  sort  were  abjured,  and 
teaching  from  the  pulpit  was  clothed  in  plain,  correct,  and  effective 
English.  If  the  new  type  of  preaching  fell  below  that  of  the  old 
Puritan  divines  in  the  power  to  rouse  the  conscience  and  affect  the 
soul  with  an  awe-inspiring  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  supernatural 
world,  it  presented  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  gospel  in  a  way  to  in- 
terest the  generality  of  hearers.  In  London,  which  had  been  the 
stronghold  of  Puritanism,  large  accessions  were  gained  by  the  new 
preachers  to  the  Established  Church.  Bishop  Burnet,  liimself  of 
the  Latitudinarian  school,  says  of  Tillotson  :  *'  I  never  knew  any 
clergyman  so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  as  he  was  for  above 
twenty  years/'  His  style  received  the  highest  praise  from  Dryden 
and  from  Addison, 

The  great  and  acknowledged  merits  of  Tillotson  did  not  shield 
him  from  suspicion  and  attack  He  believed  in  the  influence  of 
Theology  of  *^^  Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul,  yet  stood  aloof  from  what- 
Tiiiot-on.  ^y^Y  might  seem  mystical.  The  design  of  Christ  s  death, 
he  said,  was  to  create  in  us  a  deep  feeling  of  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Christ  died  in  our  stead  ;  yet  the  same  truth  is  expressed  when  it 
is  said  feliat  he  dietl  for  our  benefit  In  a  sermon  preached  before 
Queen  Mary,  on  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  he  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  restoration,  while  denying  auy  authorized  hope 
of  such  a  result  His  language  is  :  *'  He  that  threatens  keeps  the 
light  of  punishing  iu  his  own  haud^  and  is  not  obliged  to  execute 
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what  he  hath  threatened  any  further  than  the  reaBons  and  ends  of 
govemmeiit  do  require,"  He  adverts  to  the  case  of  Nineveh  and 
the  "peevish  prophet/*  Jonali.  Such  tendencies  of  thought  and 
expressioiiB  in  Tillotson  led  to  his  being  charged  with  Socin- 
lauiam. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  century  there  had  been  precursors  of 
the  Latitudiiiariaii  school  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  turned  awaj  from 
Calviiiistic  doctiine,  might  be  counted  among  them.  One  of  these 
forerunners  was  John  Hales,  Fellow  at  Eton,  and  previously  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  of  whom  one  of  his  friends  relates  that  on 
htaritig  a  speech  of  Episcopiiis  "  he  bid  John  Calvin  good -nighty  aa 
he  often  told.'*  He  did  not,  however,  join  the  Arminiana,  but  held 
himself  aloof  fi\.iii  parties,  *'  Those  things,"  he  wrote,  "  which  wo 
leverence  for  antiquity,  what  were  they  at  their  first  birth  ?  Were 
they  false?  Time  cannot  make  them  true.  Were  they  truet 
Time  cannot  make  them  more  true."  Another  writer,  who  had 
chUHnirwMrtu,  earlier  applied  reason  to  theology,  in  the  tone  character- 
iim-itt4i.  jg^i^  ^f  ^i^^  Cambridge  school,  was  William  Chillirkg- 
wortb.  In  his  youth  he  was  made  a  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Bonie  ;  hut  impartial  inquiry,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
Laud,  his  godfather,  brought  him  back  to  Protestantism*  He  had 
objected  to  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  he  altered  hia 
mind  and  subscribed  to  them,  declaring  that  nothing  more  was 
implied  in  the  act  than  a  pledge  not  *'  to  disturb  the  peace  or  re- 
nounce the  communion  **  of  the  Church  of  England*  The  custom 
thus  began  of  loose  subscription  to  the  Articles,  not  as  "  articles  of 
truth,"  but  as  "articles  of  peace;"  In  his  "Beligion  of  Protes- 
tants a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation/'  a  work  which  has  always  been 
deemed  a  masterpiece  of  logic,  Chillingworth  shows  that  authority 
must  rest  on  a  basis  of  reason,  "If  Scripture,"  he  says,  "cannot 
be  the  judge  of  any  controversy,  how  shall  that  concerning  the 
Church  and  the  notes  of  it  be  determined  ?  And  if  it  be  the  sole 
judge  of  this  one,  why  may  it  not  be  of  others ?  Why  not  of  all  ? 
Those  only  excepted  wherein  the  Scnptiire  itself  is  the  subject  ol 
the  question,  which  cannot  be  determined  but  by  natural  reason, 
the  only  principle,  besides  Scripture,  which  is  common  to  Chris- 
tians," Thus  he  showed  that  the  argument  for  Borne  was  a  piece 
of  circular  reasoning.  If  we  cannot  interpret  Scripture,  how  can 
we  interpret  the  passages  which  are  said  to  confer  this  exalted  pre- 
rogative on  the  Church  ?  Chillingworth  says  :  **I  am  fully  assured 
that  God  does  not,  and,  therefore,  that  men  ought  not,  to  require 
any  more  of  any  man  than  this — to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  Ood  a 
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word,  to  endeaTor  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it,  and  to  live  according 
to  it." 

The  most  important  controversy  among  Cliristian  believers  in 
England  was  that  relating  to  the  Trinity,  This  doctrine  had  been 
maintained  against  the  Socinians,  and  against  historical 
views  of  Petavius,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  Arminian 
writers,  by  Bishop  Bull  His  **  Defence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  "  was  published  in  1685.  It  was  a  work  of  great 
learning,  although  he  ascribes  to  the  Ante-Nicene  writers 
a  more  precise  and  formulated  conception  of  the  doctrine  than 
scholars  at  present  attribute  to  them.  He  wrote  other  works 
on  the  same  theme.  He  was  thanked  by  Bossuet,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  for  his  vindication  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  Expressions  in  a  work  on  tliis  subject  by 
Bishop  Sherlock,  in  1690,  led  to  his  being  accused  of  Tritheism 
by  Dr.  Wallis,  and  by  the  famous  preacher,  Robert  South,  who  in 
their  turn  were  charged  with  Sabellianism,  Among  the  writers 
who  mingled  in  this  debate  were  Stillingfleet  and  the  Puritan 
dinneSj  Owen  and  John  Howe,  The  Arian  controversy  properly 
began  with  the  publication  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  "Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.**  This  was  in  1712.  Clarke  was  the  lead- 
ing English  metaphysician  of  the  time.  His  doctrine  was  high- 
Arian,  approaching  near  to  the  orthodox  view,  but  falling  below 
it-  The  principal  opponent  of  Clarke  was  Dr.  Daniel  Water  land ; 
but  numerous  authors,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  Whitby,  Whiston,  and  Sykes  favored  the  Airian  cause. 
Aiianism  had  many  adherents  among  the  clergy  of  the  EstabHsh- 
ment,  and  not  a  few  in  the  dissenting  bodies. 

A  high  degree  of  interest  belongs  to  the  Deistic  controversy. 
It  was  connected  with  the  spirit  of  rationalism — as  it  may  be 
The  Drtatio  termed^  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name — which  eharacter- 
controvcrty.  j^ed  the  age.  The  principal  occasion  of  the  rise  of  De- 
ism was  the  intense  agitation  and  prolonged  strife  of  parties  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  which  had  existed  in  England  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  As  the  excitement  of  partisan  conflict  began  to 
Bubaide,  many  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  not  a  substance  of 
doctrine  which  was  held  in  common  by  all  the  contending  parties ; 
and  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  simple  truths 
of  natural  religion.  Everything  beyond  these  was  imEigined  to 
spring  from  delusion,  either  deliberate  or  undesigned.  What  was 
required,  as  it  was  thought,  was  to  sweep  away  this  overgrowth  of 
superstitions.     Thus  the  Deists  acknowledged  the  being  of  God, 
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but  denied  revelation  and  miracle.  This  was  their  defining  cluu% 
aetenstic  It  was  not  until  Hume  wrote  his  "  Dialagues  on  Knt- 
iiral  Beligion  *'  that  ekepticiam  went  bo  far  as  to  call  in  question 
the  grounds  of  natural  theology,  and  to  broach,  respecting  the 
origin  of  religion  in  general,  theories  akin  to  those  which  are  cur- 
rent among  skeptics  at  the  present  day. 

The  toleration  granted  by  English  law  did  not  include  the  pro- 
tection from  penalties  of  such  as  assailed  the  Christian  revelation 
or  ita  leading  doctrines.  Hence  the  Dc^istical  writers  made  no 
direct  assault.  They  availed  themselves  of  insinuation  and  irony, 
and  Bought  to  undermine  the  edifice  which  it  was  neither  safe  nor 
decorous  openly  to  attack*  The  evidences  commonly  relied  upon 
by  believers  in  Christianity  they  endeavored  to  show  to  be  weak 
and  insn^cienL 

The  father  of  English  Deism  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
He  was  for  a  time  an  ambassador  to  France,  and  he  served  with 
H«rt>ert.  ^®  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  soldier  in  Holland.  He  was 
1581-1648.  a  man  of  pure  character,  and  was  accustomed  to  pray, 
Hie  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  are  set  forth  in  two  works, 
the  *'  De  Veritate,"  published  in  1624,  wliicli  is  a  philosophical  trea^ 
tise  of  uncommon  originality,  and  in  his  book  on  the  heathen  re* 
ligions— ''  De  Religione  Genlilimn,"  He  finds  five  truths  at  the 
foundation  of  aU  religions— the  existence  of  a  supreme  God,  the 
duty  of  worship,  the  obligations  of  virtue  and  piety  as  involved  in 
this  service  owed  to  the  Deity,  the  duty  of  repenting  of  sins  and  of 
forsakiag  them,  the  fact  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  There  is  no  polemic  against  Christianity,  but 
it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  writer  considers  everything  beyond  the 
five  tenets  to  be  the  invention  of  priests,  or  otherwise  a  form  of 
superstition*  The  writer  who,  more  I  him  any  other,  provoked  con- 
uobbM,  troversy  and  gave  rise  to  multiplied  defences  of  religion, 
iK«-iffm.  ^j^g  Tiiomaa  Hobbes.  With  a  strong  intellectual  grasps 
and  in  a  remarkably  lucid  style,  be  propounded  in  his  principil 
work,  "The  Leviathan,*'  doctrines  which  are  subversive  of  tlio  basia 
of  morals,  The  work  w^as  a  plea  for  absolutism  in  civil  government, 
and  for  the  unqualified  obligation  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
Bnbject*  Assuming  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  each 
man  being  bent  on  self- gratification,  he  not  only  infers  the  need  of 
a  common  power  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  makes  subjection  to  this 
power,  even  in  religioas  professions  and  in  all  the  extemala  of 
worship,  the  primary  duty.  He  even  recoguiises  no  justice  prior 
to  the  organization  of  society,  which  is  based  on  expediency.     Ap 
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parenUy  no  room  ib  left  for  the  moral  sentiments.  Might  has  the 
precedence  over  right  The  term  **  Leviathan  **  signified  the  State. 
The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  is  ebaped  to  uphold  the  highest  pre- 
tensions  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Besides  the  direct  antagonists  of 
Hobbes,  there  were  many  eminent  writers  whose  labors,  to  use 
the  Tvords  of  Mackintosh,  '*  were  excited  and  their  doctrines  modi- 
fied by  the  stroke  from  a  vigorous  arm  which  seemed  to  shake 
ethics  to  its  foundation."  One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  Deism 
was  Charles  Blouni  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  which  he  covertly  depreciated  Christianity  by  showing  how 
much  was  made  known  by  **  unenlightened  natm-e."  He  publibhed 
a  translation  of  the  "  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana/'by  Philostmtua, 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  supposed  parallel  between  the  miracles 
told  of  Apollonius  and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  *'  Ora- 
cles of  Reason "  was  printed  after  the  author's  death  by  suicide. 
Blount  adopts  Herbert's  ^ve  principles,  and  everything  else  in  the 
religions  of  mankind  he  refers  to  corrupt  additious  made  to  them 
by  priests.  On  the  other  side,  Henry  Blore  affirmed  that  the  light 
possessed  by  heathen  philosophers  was  imparted  by  the  divioe 
Word,  or  Logos ;  Gale,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Hotjrew  Script- 
ures. Leslie's  **  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists  "  was  in 
answer  to  Blouni  He  laid  down  four  rules  by  whifh  the  credibil- 
ity of  proof  adduced  for  matters  of  fact  can  be  tested,  and  sought 
to  show  that  the  biblical  narratives  are  verified  by  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  He  further  supports  his  cause  by  a  contrast  of 
Christianity  with  the  three  other  principal  religions  of  the  world- 
Judaism,  Heathenism,  and  Mohammedanism.  A  conspicuous  part 
Joiiti  LockB,  i^  ^^^  Deistic  controversy  was  taken  by  John  Locke,  a 
1«»-17M.  Btrong  advocate  of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  of  the 
duty  of  toleration.  In  his  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing," he  de^es  faith  to  be  the  belief  which  is  founded  on  testi- 
mony, the  veracity  and  competence  of  the  witnesses  being  first 
established  by  sufficient  proof.  On  the  subject  of  liberty  and  ne- 
cessity, he  is  a  determinist.  He  holds  that  choice  is  the  effect  of  a 
preponderance  of  desire,  and  accords  with  the  last  dictate  of  the 
understandiDg,  either  true  or  illusive,  as  to  the  happiness  that  will 
result  On  this  point  of  liberty  and  the  phOosophy  of  choice,  he 
confesses,  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  is  still  in  the  dark,  although 
confident  that  the  will  is  free.  Eejecting  all  the  attempted  demon- 
strations of  the  being  of  God,  he  makes  an  argument  for  this  truth 
from  the  exiMtence  of  the  soul,  which,  being  wholly  distinct  in  lU 
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nattire  from  matter*  cannot  be  deriveci  from  it  His  theological 
opinions  are  set  forth  in  his  work  on  the  Epistles,  and  in  his  trea* 
tise  on  **The  Reason  able  nesa  of  Christianity*"  It  is  in  this  last 
production  that  ho  seeks  to  meet  the  objections  of  Deism  to  the 
rehgion  of  the  Bible.  He  presents  a  system  of  his  own  which,  in 
varions  pai^ticulars,  is  peculiar.  Adam's  sin  brought  upon  the  raoo 
death,  or  complete  annihilation  ;  they  are  saved  from  death  hj 
Christ,  and  the  race  continues;  mankind,  however,  sin  for  them- 
selyeSy  in  their  probation  under  law  ;  tlurough  grace,  salvation  is 
offered  on  the  condition  of  faith  ;  faith  is  the  behef  that  Jesus  ifl 
the  Messiah  ;  all  who  believe — Locke  explained  afterwards  thjif 
he  did  not  leave  out  the  condition  of  repentance^ — are  saved; 
all  others  perish,  that  is,  their  whole  being  will  become  extinct ; 
the  heathen  may  be  saved  by  repent^mce  and  by  using  the  light 
they  have.  Locke  assigns  five  reasons  why  revelation  is  required. 
They  include  the  desirableness  of  more  light  respecting  God 
and  duty,  and  new  incentives  and  helps  to  a  virtuous  and  holy 
life — such  as  the  proclamation  of  immortal  life,  the  example  of 
Jesus,  the  aids  of  the  Spirit,  Locke  vms  charged  with  leartng 
out  of  his  system  the  Atonements  In  truth,  he  was  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  and  he  made  the  legis- 
lative or  teaching  fmiction  of  Jesus  to  be  his  principal  office. 
He  rejected  th&  doctrines  of  Election  and  the  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints,  and  did  not  adopt  the  prevailing  view  of  the  extent  of 
bibhcal  inspiration.  Locke's  argument,  in  the  treatise  referred  to 
above,  however  it  may  have  affected  Deists,  gave  umbrage  to  or- 
thodox beUevers.  They  found  iu  it  too  large  an  infusion 
of  rationalisra.  A  year  after  the  isaue  of  Locke's  trea- 
Jotin  TaiMd,  ^^^^  Tokud  published  his  **  Christianity  not  Mysterioua" 
I6fl&-i7aa,  j|g  pretended  to  be  a  disciple  of  Locke— a  relation  which 
Locke  himself  repudiated,  Toland  went  beyond  the  statement  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  contrary  to 
reaaoui  and  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  above  reason.  These 
were  no  mysteries,  he  said,  in  the  primitive  doctrine,  but  these 
have  been  introduced,  partly  in  accommodation  to  Judaism,  and 
partly  from  a  mixture  of  philosophy,  Toland  wrote,  also,  a  covert 
attack  on  the  evidence  for  the  scriptural  canon,  which  moved  Clarke 
to  compose  his  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Test^ 
meut"  Clarke's  **  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
Boyle,  Ood  **  was  prepared  as  a  course  of  "  Boyle  Lecture%'*  oa 

i9S^im\.       ^  foundation   establisbed  by  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hoyal  Society.    The  world — so  Clarke  argues  — b 
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plies  one  self-existent,  immutable  being.  Duration  and  Bp^e  are 
not  substances,  but  attributes.  The  etenuty  and  onmipreaence  of 
tliat  being  in  the  infereoce.  In  carrying  forward  his  argument^ 
Clarke  introduces  observed  facta,  especially  in  proving  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Deity, 

One  of  the  most  noted,  m  he  was  one  of  the  ablest^  of  the 
Deists  was  Collins.     In  his  discourse  on  free-thinking  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  free  e^cercise  of  reason  is  not  only 
Htiiiin^  a  right,  but  also  that^  in  making  a  decision  between 

competing  religions,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  He  was 
answered  by  Bentley,  the  best  critical  scholar  of  the  day^  who 
eliose  to  write  under  the  name  of  a  Leipsic  Lover  of  Freedom — Fhi- 
iAeuiheruB  Lipsienms.  Bentley  claims  that  thinking  shall  be  really 
free,  and  not  be  subject  to  tbo  bias  of  infidel  prejudica  CoUins'a 
work  on  the  **  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Beligion  " 
was  occasioned  by  'Winston's  argument  for  Christianity  from  proph- 
ecy. Collins  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  prophecy  is  the  only 
valid  proof,  and  is  pertinent  only  on  the  basis  of  typical  and  alle- 
gorical intei-pretation.  This  author  gained  in  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  through  his  able  "Inquiry  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity/*  in  which  he  anticipates  many  later  writers  by  his  ingeni- 
ous reasoning  in  favor  of  determinism,  or  philosophical  necessity. 
Woolston  attacked  the  Christian  miracles,  contending  for  an  alle- 
gorical treatment  of  the  gospel  narratives  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded. Among  the  repHes  to  him  was  Bishop  Sherlock's  **  Trial 
of  the  Witnesses/'  an  argument  for  the  historical  fact  of  the 
jj^^^j^^  Saviour's  resurrection.  Tindal's  '*  Christianity  as  old 
li^J^^^  as  the  Creation  "  was  an  endeavor  to  prove  the  suffi- 
ciency  and  perfection  of  natui*al  religion,  and  to  show 
vthat  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  is  new,  is  a  republication  of  this  pure 
system,  which  had  become  overlaid  with  corrtiptions.  Among  the 
writers  who  took  the  field  in  opposition  to  him  were  Conybew'e, 
Waterland,  and  William  Law.  In  opposition  to  Water  land,  Henry 
Dodwell,  son  of  a  learned  Nonjuror  of  eccentric  opinions,  of  the 
same  name,  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title, 
**  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argximent/'  He  contends  ironi- 
cally that  the  real  proof  of  Christianity  is  an  inner  light  vouch- 
safed to  each  individual  separately.  One  assailant  of  Warburton's 
mode  of  defence  wasConyers  Middleton,  the  author  of  the  **Life  of 
Cicero,"  who  was  probably  far  more  in  sympathy  with  rationalistic 
opinions  than  he  professed  to  be.  In  another  work  he  attacked 
the  credibility  of  the  ecclesiastical  mirocleB  of  the  first  centuries. 
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An  able  discuBsion  of  this  whole  subject  of  eccleaiastical  mira- 
cles as  related  to  the  miracles  of  the  gcspel,  in  which  the  state- 
men  ta  of  Hume  on  this  subject  ai'e  answered,  is  *'The  Criterion  ;  or. 
Miracles  Examined,"  by  Douglas,  afterwai*  Is  Bishop  of  Salisbuij* 
ThtunatMor-  Morgan,  in  his  *^ Moral  Philosopher/*  conteoded  that 
c&D,  d.  1743,  Christianity  had  been  corrupted  by  Judaism,  and  claimed 
Paul  as  the  great  free-thinker  of  his  age.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  in  the  Deistic  controversy  was  occasioned  by  Morgan's 
book*  This  w^as  Bishop  IkYarburton^s  *'  Divine  Legation  of  Moses^*' 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  learniug  and  for  its  ability,  Warbiirton 
maintained  that  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  life,  insteail  of  being  an  evidence  against  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  religion,  is  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of  it.  This 
silence  is  without  a  parallel  under  the  circumstances^  and  is  to  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  interested  to  pro- 
tect his  people  from  the  superstitions  which  in  Egypt  had  been  in- 
separably mingled  with  the  tenet  Chubb  is  a  Deistic  writer  of 
inferior  consequence  ;  and  the  best  merit  of  another  author  of  the 
same  school,  Mandeville,  is  that  he  furnished  the  occasion  for 
the  composition  of  Berkeley's  "  Minute  Philosopher,"  in  which  the 
principles  of  religion  are  supported,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  by 
cogent  reasoning.  Shafteabury  was  one  of  the  few  Deists  of  rmik 
and  social  position.  He  vrroie  the  **  Characteristics,"  which  found 
fault  with  the  gospel  for  making  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  motives  to  virtue.  Virtue,  he  affirmed,  is  vitiated  so  far 
as  it  is  practised  from  any  other  motive  than  for  its  own  sake.  Thei« 
was  one  other  Deist  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility — Lord 
BoUngbroke.  Profligata  in  his  habits  and  unprincipled, 
he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman,  until  his  disappointed 
ambition  led  him  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  His  style  is 
diffuse  and  arti^cial,  and  he  could  be  as  vituperative  as  the  most 
intolerant  of  theologians.  He  assumes  that  Monotheism  was  the 
primitive  religion,  and  argues  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the  consent  of 
all  tradition  that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  What  goes  beyond  the 
creed  of  nature  is  ascribed  in  great  part  to  the  invention  of  rulers  sod 
lawgivers,  who  played  on  the  fears  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  order 
tokeep  them  in  subjection.  Bolingbroke  is  less  consistent  in  his 
theories  than  most  of  the  champions  of  Deism.  He  left  his  writings 
on  this  subject  to  be  published  by  his  litemry  executor,  one  MaUeti 
who  was  a  Scot.  When  Boswell  asked  Johnson  his  opinion  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  gnifforacle  answered :  *'  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  aud 
a  coward  ;  a  scoundrel  for  chai-ging  a  blunderbuss  against  i^ligion 
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and  morality  ;  a  coward  because  lie  had  no  resolution  to  fire  it  oflf 
himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly  ScotchmaD  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death." 

There  were  writers  towards  the  close  of  the  century  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  *'  infidel  "  seems  pecuUarly  fitting,  Hume  was  a 
philosophical  antagonist  who  confined  bimself  to  reasoning  in 
ft  temperate  tone  and  in  a  metaphysical  vein*  Gibbon,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  class  whose  method  was 
**  to  sap  a  creed  with  solemn  sneer"  Late  in  the  century,  Thomas 
ThomM  pKine,^^^^*  j^^^  '^  ^^  ^^^  liaYiug  a  uarrow  escape  from  the 
I73f7-i80fl.  guillotine,  while  Robespierre  w^as  in  power,  composed 
**  The  Age  of  Reason."  He  wrote  in  a  racy  style,  and,  although  lie 
has  passages  in  a  worthier  tonei  he  easily  falls  into  a  strain  of  coarse- 
ness and  ribaldry.  His  treatment  of  the  Bible  is  equally  supercili- 
ous and  superficial 

It  is  obvious  that  the  main  t^net  of  Deism  was  borro%ved  from 
Christiamty.  That  is  to  say,  Monotheism,  practically  regarded, 
DefectA  of  Came  to  the  European  nations  through  the  Scriptures  of 
^^'^"^  the  Old  and  New  Testament     Tbe  defenders  of  Deism, 

while  they  rejected  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  accepted 
the  most  stupendous  miracle  of  all — the  miracle  of  creation,  Tbis 
led  frequently  to  a  real,  though  unconscious,  inconsistency  in  their 
temper  of  feeling,  if  not  in  their  reasoning,  on  the  subject.  They 
held  to  the  postulates  of  the  gospel,  the  doctiine  of  one  God  and 
of  sin,  but  they  grasped  this  last  truth  with  so  little  thoroughness 
of  eonvictioo  and  vividness  of  emotion  that  they  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  the  gospel  as  a  means  of  forgiveness  and  a  source  of  help 
in  the  conflict  with  evil  in  the  soul.  It  must  be  said  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  too  often  failed  likewise  to  appreciate  this 
moral  and  spiritual  office  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  dwelt  too 
exclusively  on  the  external  evidences. 

In  the  department  of  Christian  evidences,  a  commotion  was 
created  by  the  pubhcation  of  Humes  "Essay  on  Miracles."  His 
Hume  on  object  IS  to  show,  uot  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but 
miraciea,  ^^loi  they  caunot  be  proved.  He  starts  i^'ith  the  as- 
sumption that  belief  is  founded  on  experience.  This  statement 
needs  to  be  coiTected,  since  trust  is  spontaneous,  however  it  may 
be  checked  and  regulated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  world.  He 
argues  that,  since  we  have  no  experience  of  a  miracle,  and  have 
experience  of  the  error  of  testimony,  no  amount  of  testimony  will 
suffice  to  prove  an  alleged  miracle.  The  falsehood  of  the  testi- 
mony is  less  improbable  than  the  "  transgression  "—  as  he  terms  it 
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— of  a  law  of  nature.  He  errs  in  assuming  that  experience  is  all 
adverse  to  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle.  The  evidence  for  Ons  as- 
eertion,  as  Joliu  Stuart  Mill  has  clearly  stated,  is  ''diminished  in 
force  by  whatever  weight  beloogs  to  the  evidence  that  certain  mir* 
acles  have  taken  place."  Hume's  whole  argument^  moreover,  pre- 
supposes that  we  have  no  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that, 
if  He  exist,  he  would  as  soon  suspend  a  law  which  justifies  belief 
in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  as  suspend  a  natural  law — for  exam* 
pie,  by  the  healing  of  a  blind  man — for  the  sake  of  proving  a  mer- 
ciful revelation.  Hume  endeavored  to  fortify  his  reasoning  by 
adducing  instances  of  alleged  miracles,  like  the  Janseni^t  wonders 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Pims,  which  seemed  to  be  well  supported 
by  testimony.  Hume's  essay  called  out  numerous  rejoinders,  not 
all  of  which  succeeded  in  exi.x>sing  its  sophistry.  The  most  pop- 
ular writer  in  defence  of  natural  and  rervealed  religion,  was 
wtiiuni  Paioy,  ^^®y-  His  **  Natural  Theology,"  and  his  '*Evidenoea 
1748-iBOB.  qI  Christianity,"  although  not  marked  by  original  con- 
tributions of  thought,  are  models  of  lucidity  and  method*  The 
materials  for  his  work  on  *' Christian  Evidences,**  were  drawn  in 
great  part  from  the  learned  writings  of  Nathaniel  Lardner.  The 
**  Hone  Pauhnse,"  of  Paley  is  a  more  original  pi'oduction,  and  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  original  It  points  out  undesigned  coincidences 
between  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistk^J 
and  thus  presents  a  striking  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  all  tbd^H 
documenta  The  ablest  work  on  the  Evidences  which  the  eigh- 
jo«<?ph  BuUer,  tcenth  century  produced  is  the  "  Analogy  "  of  Bishop 
im2-iim.  Butler,  in  which  that  pi-o  found  thinker  overthrows  tbc 
objections  to  the  principles  of  rehgion  and  of  Christianity,  by  show- 
ing that  they  would  He  equally  against  what  we  pl^ly  observe  in 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 

England  produced  in  the  earlier  section  of  this  era  a  trio  of 
metaphysicians  of  the  highest  ability;  whose  writings  bore  directly 
^„  .on  relifrious  discussions.  Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
BogiiiiKi ;       Human  Understanding;,    traced  our  knowledge  to  sentt* 

Jolin Locke.      ,.  i         ^      /.  ,      .     .       ,^  ,  .    .      •  ,  «»«" 

uon  and  reflection,  but  in  this  original  and  masterij 
treatise  he  failed  to  define  the  second  of  these  terms  in  such  a  m%y 
as  to  preclude  the  reference  of  all  our  ideas  to  sensation  as  their 
ultimate  source.  Nor  did  he  make  it  clear  that  we  perceive  ex- 
ternal reality  in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  intermediate  im- 
ooorge  Brrke-  pressioDS  ou  the  miod.  Berkeley,  a  divine  and  Bishop 
ley,  iflsi-HM.  ^|  ciojiie,  who  merited  the  eulogy  of  Pope  ascribing  to 
him    **  every  virtue  under  heaven,"  sought  an   impregnable  dfr 
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fence  of  theism  in  an  ideal  theory  of  matter.  Onlj  minds  eziHt^ 
The  notion  of  a  hard  Inmp  of  matter  is  a  figment  of  fancj.  Ex- 
ternal objects  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  ideas  imparted  to  th© 
mind,  according  to  a  fijsed  order,  hy  the  divine  mind,  in  which,  as 
archetypes,  they  originally  reside.  Nature  is  the  succeBsioo  or 
connection  of  these  ideas,  and  the  laws  of  nature  denote  the  method 
of  their  association  with  one  another.  In  ethics  Berkeley  held 
that  the  weU-being  of  the  race  in  all  times  and  nations  is  the  end 
which  the  Deity  sets  before  himself.  To  this  end  all  human  ac- 
tions should  aim.  The  rules  of  morality  are  a  generalized  state- 
ment of  the  bearing  of  different  sorts  of  conduct  on  this  end,  or 
David  Hume,  f^^  tbeir  proper  tendency  and  results.  Hume,  on  the 
1711-1776,  foundation  of  premises  which  he  professed  to  derive  from 
Locke,  erected  a  fabric  of  pbilosopbicEd  scepticism.  As  neither 
cause^  substance,  power,  or  the  ego  (eelf)  are  known  through  the 
senses,  we  have  no  warrant  to  affirm  their  reality.  Cause  is  only  an- 
other term  for  the  uniform  succession  of  phenomena,  which  cus- 
tomary association  leads  us  to  regard  as  neceaaary,  or  as  somehow 
linked  together  by  a  hidden  bond.  If  we  have  always  seen  one 
thing  follow  another,  we  instinctively  and  neeeBsarily  expect  th# 
second  when  the  first  occurs,  and  we  transfer,  without  warrant, 
this  necessity  to  the  things  themselves.  Belief  itself  is  simply  the 
product  of  habitual  association  of  mental  states.  The  freedom  of 
the  will  IB  likewise  resolved  into  an  illusive  inference.  The  scep- 
•niotajui  Raid,  ticism  of  Hume  stimulated  Beid,  the  founder  of  the  Scot- 
1710-1T06.  ^i^jj  school  of  philosophy,  to  bring  forward  the  doctrine 
of  common  sense.  The  validity  of  the  ideas  of  power,  subBtanee, 
cause,  etc.,  is  immediately  assured  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  direct 
source  of  these  ideas*  ^We  have  a  direct  or  face-to-face  perception 
of  the  external  world  :  its  reality  is  not  an  inference  from  some 
intermediate  object  of  perception.  With  these  names  may  be  con* 
Batnuei  CI wkB Joined  the  name  of  a  fourth  metaphysician,  who  was 
1676^1729,  equally  eminent  in  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
and  was  competent  to  carrj^  forward  a  debate  with  Leibnitz^ — ^Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.  Among  other  tenets  which  he  defended  was  the 
freedom  of  the  wiE,  in  opposition  to  determinism. 

The  three  piincipal  writers  on  ethics  in  England,  in  the  last 
century,  were  Butler,  Price,  and  Paley.  Bishop  Butler,  to  whose 
writings  on  the  evidences  of  rehgion  we  have  already  refeixed, 
made  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature  into  passions  and  af- 
fections, self-love  and  benevolence,  and  conscience.  Each  of  the 
passions  goes  out  to  its  corresponding  object     Both  sell  love  and 
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benevolence  are  principles  natire  to  the  aoul,  not  inconsiBteni  with 
one  another,  but  to  be  exercised  each  in  due  proportion  to  the 
other  Conscience  ifl  the  regulative  faculty,  defining  this  paro^ 
portion  and  binding  to  its  obaervance.  Equal  love  to  sell  and  ta 
one's  neighbor,  with  supreme  love  to  God,  constitute  the  sum  of 
duty.  Veracity  and  justice  are  sometimea  treated  as  branches  of 
benevolence — safeguards  against  a  want  of  foresight  of  the  conse- 
queuces  of  actions.  Sometimes  it  is  intimated  that  they  are  paral- 
Kichani  Price,  ^^^  ^'^^^^  benevoleucc  and  more  independent  Price  de- 
iTi-i-rm.  feoded  the  doctrine  that  right  is  a  simple  idea,  not 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  other  constituenta  His  views  wero 
akiu  to  the  subsequent  theory  of  Kant.  Paley  was  the  expounder 
and  tidvocate  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morala  He  defines  virtue 
as  the  **doiug  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.*'  The  chief  good  is  hap* 
piuess  J  the  springs  of  virtue  are  in  self-love.  At  th*^ 
opposite  pole  stands  Hutcheson,  who  hnd  identified  vir- 
tue with  general  benevolence  to  which  he  said  that  we 
mast  have  regard  in  every  action  that  partakes  of  virtue.  Adam 
Smith  attempted  to  deduce  the  feelings  of  conscience 
from  sympathy,  or  fellow-feeling  with  others,  but  failed 
to  explain  the  imperative  character  of  conscience.  His  highest 
distinction  was  that  of  being  the  founder  of  economical  science* 
Hai'tley  and  Tucker  sought  in  other  and  different  ways  for  the 
genesis  of  moral  feelings  and  principles, 

Calvinism,  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  last  century,  had 
Thoma*8«jtt  ^^^  ^^^  promiueut  advocates.  Among  them  were  8oatt» 
1747- i*n.       and  Toplady,  the  author  of  the  familiar  hymn. 


Fmncln 
1«1»4-1747> 


Adaro  Smith, 


**  R<M5k  of  Ages  !  cleft  for  to©  ; 
Let  ma  hide  mjself  in  lli«e  [  * 


J 


Toplady  and  John  Wesley  engaged  in  a  controversy  which 
marked  on  both  sides  by  a  vigor  of  denunciation  unusual  even 

among  polemical  divinea  The  principal  defenders  of 
Tnpiftfj^         Calvinism  were  Dissenters.     We  have  to  notice  in  this 

period  the  change  of  theory,  by  which  the  idea  of  federal 
representation  on  the  part  of  Adam,  who  as  an  individual  imder% 
goes  a  probation  for  his  posterity,  is  substituted  for  the  Auguatin^ 
ian  realistic  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and  the  literal 
participation  of  all  in  the  first  progenitor's  transgression.  A 
pbOosophj  more  in  accord  with  Nominalism  supplants  the   Plsr 
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tonic  Bealism  of  former  times.  Our  consangninitj  with  Adam,  or 
Lis  oatoral  headship,  is  one  main  reason  asaigned  for  the  covenant 
by  which  he  is  constituted  our  representative^  but  his  act»  properly 
speaking,  is  that  of  an  individual.  The  effect  of  ihis  modification 
of  theory  was  to  lead  to  the  attributing  to  the  posterity  of  Adam  of 
a  diminished  degree  of  re8|K>nsibilitj  for  his  offence,  and  to  a  certain 
embarrass  HI  ent  and  vacillation  which  belong  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  Solutions  are  broached 
oidy  to  be  abandoned,  or  are  confessed  to  be  inadequate.  This 
peculiar  state  of  mind  is  manifest  in  Ridgley,  and  still  more  in 
Doddridge  and  in  Watts,  and  in  the  Scottish  theologian,  George 
HilL  On  other  points,  we  find  in  Doddridge  and  Watts  an  obvious 
departure  from  tlie  tenets  of  strict  Calvinism,  Doddridge's  defini- 
tion of  election  would  not  be  seiiously  complained  of 
dridge,  by  an  Arminian  or  a  Lutheran.     On  the  iubject  of  the 

Tiinity,  while  he  does  not  sanction  the  Ai'ian  view,  he 
enjoins  moderation  and  caution  on  so  difficult  a  theme.  On  this 
i**i4c  w»tu,  subject,  "Watts  advanced  a  peculiiir  opinion.  Ho  held  to 
16^4-1748.  ^|j^  pre-existence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which 
was  the  first  of  created  beings,  and  had  existed  in  a  mysterious 
in  enable  union  with  God  the  Father.  This  relation  to  God  ren- 
ders Christ  both  a  man  and  an  object  of  worship,  Wliether  the 
Spirit  is  a  person  in  the  Godhead,  be  says  that  we  do  not  know. 

The  transition  from  Calvinism  in  England  to  New  England 
divinity  is  natural  The  founder  of  New  England  theology,  as  a 
New  Edgiatid  distinct  type  of  doctrine,  was  Jonathan  Edwards.  The 
MwmuJ  English  Ai^minian  writers,  in  particular  Whitby,  and  Dr. 
1705-175S.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  were  read  with  approbation  by 
ministers  on  this  side  of  the  water.  There  was  much  of  that  emas- 
culated form  of  Calvinism  which  the  younger  Edwards  refers  to  as 
characteristic  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  which  his  father  and 
his  father  s  followers,  through  their  "  improvements  **  in  tbeologj*, 
aimed  to  supersede  by  setting  up  in  its  place  a  stricter  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  tenable  system.  In  short,  Edwards  undertook  to 
fortify  the  essential  principles  of  Calvinism  against  its  Arminian 
asSv^ilantB.  This  purpose  led  to  modifications  in  forms  of  statement 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  doctrinal  conceptions.  In  his  treatise  on 
the  *^  Wdl,"  Edwards  discloses  the  influence  ivluch  Locke  Lad  ex* 
erted  upon  bis  thought.  With  much  acutenees  and  controversial 
skill,  he  maintains  determinism,  or  philosophical  necessity,  and  the 
prior  certainty  of  all  choices,  which  is  secured  by  the  antecedent 
motives.     This  certainty  he  distinguishes  from  necesaitv.  in  wha^ 
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he  considers  llie  proper  sens©  of  this  term,  which  woold  iniplj 
some  sort  of  conatraint  ob  the  inclination  ;  but  the  "  inclinatioD  ' 
is  identified  with  the  choice.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  affirm  a 
**  natural  ability  "  in  sinful  men  to  reverse  theii*  evil  preferences  of 
will,  while  a  *'  moral  inabilitj/*  or  fixed  unwillingness,  renders  it 
certain  that  this  reversal  will  never  occur,  independently  of  re- 
generating grace  from  above.  In  a  posthumous  treatise  on 
"  Original  Sin/' Edwards  plants  himself  on  the  realisiie  idea  of  a 
common  sin  of  the  race  in  Adam,  which  renders  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  bent  of  the  will  which  he  brings  into  the  world 
at  his  birth,  and  Urns  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  the  pnmal  trans- 
gression. In  a  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  which  he 
makes  to  consist  in  **love  to  being  in  general,"  or  benevolence,  he 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  rectitude  of  tliis  holy  love,  which 
aU  minds  recognize,  and  tlie  beauty  or  sweetness  which  belongs  to 
the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  revealed  only  to  experience,  and  hence 
belongs  to  the  regenerate  alone.  The  contrast  of  natural  and  holy 
affections  is  more  fully  made  in  his  book  on  the  *' Affections,*'  in 
which  the  mystical  turn  that  belonged  to  him  is  apparent — ^tbe 
tendency  which  is  manifest,  for  example,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
nature  of  spiritual  light.  The  breadth  of  thought  of  which  Ed- 
wards was  capable  is  e\dnced  in  his  essay  on  **  GocVs  Chief  End  in 
Creation,'*  which  is  made  to  be  the  commmiication  of  all  the  good, 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  is  in  him  ^  and  in  his  book  on  the 
'*  History  of  Redemption/*  in  which  he  rises  to  the  consideration 
of  the  comprehensive  phm  of  God  in  history. 

The  writings  of  Edwards  had  the  effect  to  create  a  school  of 
divines  called  "Edwardeans,**  or  "New  Divinity  Men,"  or  "New 
Tb«Bchooiof  Lights.*'  They  were  cordial  friends  of  the  Re\ival  of 
Biw«Rit,  1740.  They  w*ere  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  at  the 
outset,  by  strict  adherents  of  the  forms  of  statement  in  the  West- 
minster Creeds,  and  they  continued  to  be  opposed  by  the  moderate 
Calvinists  and  by  the  Arndnians,  The  followers  of  Edwards  gener- 
ally united  in  discarding  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity,  and  in  holding  that  the  native  depravity  of  the  individual  is 
the  ordained  consequence  of  that  sin,  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  constitu* 
tion  ;  in  substituting  ^*  moral  inability  *'  for  the  unqualified  helpless* 
ness  of  sinful  men,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  a  universal  instead  of 
a  limited  atonement  At  the  same  time,  they  asserted, 
with  emphasis,  divine  sovereignty  and  the  Calvinistie 
tenet  of  election.  Hopkins,  a  pupil  of  Edwards,  and  the 
founder  of  a  party  designated  as  ''Hopkindians/'  taught  the  duty  of 
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"  imconditional  resignation/*  He  presented  in  a  logical  style  a  doc- 
trine of  gnbmiasion  to  the  Divine  tvlM,  not  materiallj  diverse  from  a 
view  which  mysticfl  in  different  ages  have  cherished.  The  doctrine 
of  dieinterest'ed  benevolence  he  developed  in  a  foi-m  accordant  with 
the  tenet  jnat  described*  All  sin  h©  resolved  into  selfishneBs.  He 
affirmed  that  all  actions,  even  the  prayers,  of  impenitent  men  are 
sinful,  repentance  being  the  duty  first  in  order.  Hence,  it  is  wrong 
to  exhort  men  to  pray  for  their  own  conversion.  In  his  theodicyj 
sin  ia  considered  an  evil  in  itself,  to  be  sure,  but  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good.  This  last  opinion  was 
elaborately  defended  by  Bellamy,  a  powerful  preacher 
in  Connecticut,  of  the  Edwardean  school.  Smalley  set 
forth  the  Edward  ean  view  of  **  natural  ability'*  to  re- 
pentj  love  God,  and  believe  in  Christ,  The  younger 
Edwards  expounded  the  governmental  theory  of  the 
atonement,  in  a  view  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  of 
Qrotins ;  and  this  theory  took  its  pkce  as  an  accepted 
principle  of  New  England  theology,  Emmons  exhib- 
ited, in  a  precise  form,  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Hop- 
kins as  to  "  unconditional  resignation/*  '*  disinterested  benevo- 
lence/' and  "  Divine  efficiency  "  in  the  production  of  human  choices, 
and  pushed  them  to  consequences  which,  if  they  were  logical,  were 
repugnant  to  many  adherents  of  the  New  England  schooL  All 
sin,  and  all  holiness  as  well,  he  resolved  into  exerciseSj  or  acts  of 
-will,  each  distinct  from  every  other,  and  each  perfect  in  ita  kind. 
But  theologians  in  his  time,  and  earlier,  did  not  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  the  will  and  the  sensibility  or  affections. 

Burton  taught  that  regenemtion  is  a  change  in  the  spiritual 
taste,  by  which  a  relish  for  divine  things  is  imparted,  and  precedes 
**  exercises,*'  or  holy  volitions.  Pi-esident  D wight,  of 
Yale  College,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of 
Adam*8  sin,  of  natural  inability,  and  of  limited  atone- 
ment. He  rejected,  also,  the  Hopkinsian  view  of  Di- 
vine efficiency,  and  was,  in  general,  a  moderate  Calvinist 
in  bis  teaching  in  respect  to  Divine  decrees.  He  held  Tvith  Burton 
and  the  younger  Edwards,  that  regeneration  is  the  gift  of  a  new 
spiritual  taste,  and  he  maintained,  against  Hopkins  and  Emmons, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  impenitent  men  to  pray  for  conversion.  Virtue 
he  founded  on  utility,  making  the  excellence  of  virtue 
to  consist  in  ita  tendency  to  promote  the  highest  hap- 
piness. By  N.  W.  Taylor,  a  pupil  of  Dwight,  further 
variations  in  the  New  England  system  were  introduced,  which 
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pimluced  a  lastiDg  efifect  and  wide-Bpread  controTersf*  He  ex< 
plicitly  included  in  *' natural  ability*'  a  continued  and  perpetual 
**  power  of  contrary  choice,"  existing  in  connection  with  the  prior 
eeiiaintj  of  choices,  and  the  permanence  of  the  "governing  prin- 
ciple *'  of  chitracter  in  the  unconverted,  apart  from  the  intervention 
of  grace  to  move  them  to  a  change.  He  denied  that  sin  is  •*  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,"  and  held  that  moral  evil^ 
while  it  springs  exclusively  from  the  will  of  the  creature,  is  per- 
mitted because  its  exclusion  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity  may  be  in- 
consistent necessarily  with  the  best  possible  moral  system.  The 
opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor  on  these  and  some  otlier  points  were  op- 
posed^ not  only  by  such  as  rejected  the  peculiarities  of  New  Eng- 
hmd  theology  in  general,  but  also  by  a  large  party  among  ita 
ndvocates,  by  whom  these  opinions  were  regarded  as  Semi-Pelagian. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Middle  States,  wher^ 
iheprcAby-      Ncw  England   influences  prevailed,  the   tenets  of  the 

Edwardean  school  had  always  found  favor.  Where 
there  prevailed  influences  derived  from  Scotland,  a  type  of  Calvin- 
ism mare  stnct  and  more  exactly  conformed  to  the  Federal  system 
and  to  the  Westminster  Creeds  was  in  vogue.  After  the  publica- 
tion and  diffusion  of  Dr*  Taylor*8  views,  conflict  broke  out  between 
these  opposing  tendencies.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  fact 
that,  mingled  with  doctrinal  difiterences,  there  was  some  discord 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Albert 
Barnes  antl  Lymnn  Beecher,  eminent  ministers,  were  impeached 
before  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  courts  for  hereey.  The 
American  Presbyterian  Church  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  which 
remained  disunited  until  the  gradual  subsidence  of  theolog-ical 
contention  and  agreement  in  Church  affidrs  brought  to  pass  a 
reunion.  Of  the  theologians  of  the  "Old  School,"  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  was  an  able  and  learned  representative.  The  New  Eng- 
land theology  had  its  "  Old  School  "  and  "  New  School  **  advo- 
cates. Of  the  latter  claesj  Edwards  A  Park  was  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  influential  expoundera     Midway  between  these  and  the 

PresbyteriEins  of  the  "Old  School/*  to  whom  reference 
Smith,  has  just  been  made,  were  divines,  among  whom  Henry 

B.  Smith  was  justly  eminent  for  his  penetrating  insight 
and  for  the  variety,  as  w^ell  as  extent,  of  his  learning. 

A  modified  form  of  the  "  New  School  "  theology  was  presented 
Qb^ta  in  the  widtingB  of  Asa  Mahan  and  Charles  G.  Finney, 
ttMcAonr.  theologians  connected  with  the  institutions  at  Ober- 
liui  Ohio.     They  taught  that  since  man's  ability  is  commensurate 
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with  his  obligation,  (ind  goodness  consists  wholly  in  the  govern- 
ing purpose,  Cbristian  perfection  is  practicable  and  a  duty.  Dn 
Finiiey  (1792  -1876)  was  not  only  an  acute  thinker,  hut  a  revival 
preacher  who  exerted  an  extensive  influence  for  a  long  time  by 
bis  work  as  an  evangelist  The  Oberlin  theologians,  while  laying 
emphasis  on  human  ability,  rejected  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and 
insisted  on  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency.  A  critical  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  New  England  theology  in  its  later  develop- 

menta^  was  taken  by  Horace  Bushnell.     lu  hia  book  on 

** Christian  Nurture"  (1847),  he  insisted  on  the  value  of 
rehgious  education  and  family  training,  and  sharply  censured  an 
undue  reHanee  on  revivals  as  means  of  planting  and  fostering  the 
Christian  Hie.  In  other  writings,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  he  pre* 
sen  ted  new  views  respecting  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England^  the  rise  of  Uni- 
tarlanism  is  an  event  of  capital  importance.     In  England,  in  the 

last  century,  Unitarianism,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
in  Kaw  kek-    not  a  few  Presbyterians,  was  publicly  defended  by  Josepli 

Priestley  (1733-1804),  who  is  also  distingaiahed  for  his 
scientific  attainments  and  discoveries,  as  well  as  for  his  advocacy 
of  liberalism  in  politics  in  the  exciting  days  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  Priestley  was  a  necessarian  in  his  philo3opb3% 
He  had  for  an  antagonist  the  celebrated  Bishop  Horsley.  Anoth- 
er proncLinent  Unitarian  in  England  was  Tliomas  Bel  sham  (1750- 
1829),  a  preacher  and  a  voluminous  writer.  Unitarian  ism  in  New 
England  was  an  oflEshoot  of  the  Arminianism  which  bad  taken  tbe 
place  of  tbe  older  Puritan  theology-.  There  arose  an  extensive  re- 
pugnance to  the  Calrinistic  tenets  in  any  sbarp  form  of  statement, 
and  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  precepts  rather  than  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  system.  The  writings  of  the  English  Anninians 
and  Arians  were  read.  As  early  as  1750  there  were  a  number  of 
mmiaters  and  many  laymen  about  Boston  who  were  Unitarians  in 
their  belief.  The  eflfect  of  tbe  Great  Revival  of  1740  was  to  cause 
the  difference  of  theological  and  religious  tendencies  to  be  more 
distinctly  felU  Tbe  extravagances  of  Hopkinsianism,  as  they  were 
deemed,  reinforced  the  revolt  agtdnst  tbe  o!d  creed  of  which  it 
claimed  to  be  a  consistent  explanation.  Tbe  discussions  about 
human  rights,  which  preceded  the  American  Revolution,  helped  to 
draw  away  attention  from  questions  of  theological  doctrine,  and  to 
bring  into  prominence,  not  only  questions  relative  to  natural  and 
political  rights,  but  tbe  ethical  aspects  of  the  gospel  generally. 
In  1784,  Charles  Ohauney,  a  distinguished   ministei*   of   Boston, 
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defended  the  opiaion  that  all  are  finally  aayed.  The  younger  Ed- 
wards publiBhed  a  book  in  reply  to  him.  An  event  of  importaDce 
in  leading  to  a  diviaion  among  Congregationaliats  was  the  election 
of  Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  as  HoEis  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Hai'vard  College,  in  1805 ;  and  another  occurrence  in  the  same 
direction  was  a  sermon  of  Chanoing  at  Baltimore,  in 
1819.  Channing  became  the  most  impressive  and  the 
most  famous  of  the  Unitarian  preachers.  The  purity 
and  elevation  of  hia  character  were  generally  admired.  In  the  world 
of  letters  his  high  rank  was  everywhere  recognized.  While  studi- 
ously avoiding  knguage  of  bitter  reproach  or  denunciation,  he 
wrote  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Not  only  did 
litei*ary  studies  flourish  among  the  Unitariaiis  ;  they  produced 
scholars,  in  biblical  learning,  of  high  merit  One  of  them  was 
Andrews  Norton,  the  author  of  a  work  on  **The  Genu- 
KortoD,  ineness  of  the  Gospels,"    Channing  discarded  the  re- 

1786-1  BKAl  

ceived  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  He 
brought  into  prominence  the  fatherhood  of  Grod  and  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind.  He  held  that  Jesus  was  an  angel  or  spirit  incar- 
nate ;  but  the  humanitarian  view  of  the  person  of  Cluist  gradually 
became  the  more  common  opinion  among  American  Unitariana. 
Channing  held  that  the  death  of  Christ,  in  some  way  inscrutable 
to  us,  had  "  a  special  influence  in  removing  punishment  ;*'  but  he 
did  not  accentuate  this  opinion,  and  this  idea  of  the  Atonement  waa 
not  usually  a  part  of  the  Unitarian  creed.  In  the  controversy  that 
took  place  between  "  the  orthodox  **  and  the  Unitarians,  Stuart,  a 
learned  biblical  scbolar  at  Andover,  and  Woods,  Pro- 
fessor of  Doctrinal  Theology  in  the  same  institution, 
were  noted  defenders  of  the  old  creed,  while  Channing 
himself,  Norton,  and  others,  wTote  on  their  side  of  the 
discussion.  An  ecclesiastical  separation  took  place; 
churches  were  divided  ;  the  exchange  of  pulpits  among  ministers 
of  the  contending  parties  ceased.  The  Unitarians  were  zealous  in 
the  promotion  of  education  and  practical  philanthrophy.  They  did 
not  enlist  in  the  work  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions^  which 
their  opponents  prosecuted  with  unabated  and  increasing  ardor. 
The  principal  seat  of  Umtarianism  was  eastern  New  England.  II 
has  been  one  of  the  minor  denominations  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  but  from  its  high  culture,  and  from  the  numerous  per* 
sons  of  literary  distinction  connected  with  it^  its  influence  has  beea 
strongly  felt 

The  revolution  of  opinion  did  not  stop  at  the  point  to  which  it 
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was  coiTieil  hy  Channing  and  his  associates.  Hie  next  step  was  the 
ilevelopment  of  an  intuitional  theory  of  religion  by  the  class  called 
**  Transcendentalisfce/*  This  new  phase  of  religiooa 
thought  was  owing  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Spinoza, 
and  of  Schleiermacber  and  the  contempoi-ary  German  philosophers. 
It  counted  historical  facts  as  of  no  essential  value  in  a  rehgious  sys- 
tem. It  differed  from  the  older  Unitarianism  in  exalting  intuition, 
and  in  the  decided  Pantheistic  trend  which  characteriEed  it  Ealph 
Waldo  Emerson,  a  poet,  and  a  prose  wi-iter  of  subtle  in* 
sight  and  with  a  compact  felicity  of  expression,  was  the 
most  noted  exponent  of  this  mode  of  thought,  **  E?ery 
man  hm  own  prophet/'  seemed  to  be  the  accepted  maxim.  A  pen- 
odical  was  founded  by  this  school,  called  "  The  DiaL"  Theodore 
Parker,  who  sympathized  witli  this  new  phase  of  apecu- 
Purker.  lation,  opcnly  denied  the  historical  reality  of  the  gospel 

miracles.  In  his  "Discourse  of  Religion,"  and  else- 
where, he  taught  that  Ohristianity  is  the  product  of  natural  reason, 
and  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  man's  rehgious  development.  Yet  he 
did  not  abandon  theism,  and  he  beUeved  in  prayer.  Channing  de- 
plored the  appearance  of  this  disbelief  in  a  siiperaatural  gospel. 
It  was  earnestly  combated  by  Norton,  who,  with  the  older  Socini- 
ans,  maintained  that  **  no  proof  of  the  divine  commission  of  Jesus 
could  be  afforded  '*  except  by  miraclea  For  a  considerable  periotl, 
the  more  conservative  Unitarians  declined  all  ecclesiastical  union 
with  the  adbei'Cnts  of  Parker.  Subsequently  a  loosely  organised 
party  arose,  who  styled  themselves  advocates  of  **  Free  Religion," 
a  term  which  they  variously,  if  not  vaguely*  defined.  Christianity 
was  classified  by  them  in  the  same  category  with  other  religions^ 
all  of  which  they  handled  in  an  eclectic  spirit. 

The  Universalist  denomination  began  in  America  with  the 
preaching  of  John  Murray  (1741-1815),  an  EngUahman,  a  convert 
Thfi  univer-  to  Metbodism,  and,  for  a  time,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
**^^  He  espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all, 

which  he  preached  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  principally  in 
New  England,  from  1770  until  bis  death  in  1815.  He  was  a  trini- 
tarian  in  bis  belief,  Walter  Balfour  (c.  1776-1852),  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Scotland,  preached  Universalism  in  America^ 
and  wrote  in  behalf  of  this  tenet  But  the  most  effective  agent  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  Universalists,  and  in  giving  definite 
form  to  their  creed,  was  Hosea  BaEou  (1771-1852).  They  have 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation. 
Tliey  have  not  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity 
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of  Cliriet,  or  of  an  expiatory  atonement.  For  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, alter  the  influence  of  Murray  died  out,  the  Universalista,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  minority  who  were  called  "  Restoration- 
lata,"  disbelieved  in  future  punishment  altogether.  In  more  recent 
times,  they  have  generally  returned  to  a  belief  in  restorationism. 
They  have  established  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  as  well  as  in  the  encouragement  given  to  education,  they 
have  made  a  remarkable  advance.  They  secure  unity  by  means 
of  state  and  national  conventions,  in  which  laymen  as  well  as  the 
minifiters  bear  a  pari 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  spirit  of  rationalism  found  an 
incarnate  expression  in  Toltaire.  He  "was  the  very  eje  of  the 
vataiMs,  eighteenth  century  iiluminatiom"  In  his  writings  he 
i6M-itm  illustrates  that  divorce  of  litemtm^e  from  religion  which 
gives  to  the  most  brilliant  literary  work  a  shallow  and  unsatisfying 
quality  and  a  transitory"  life.  In  the  world  of  lettei-s,  more  than 
was  true  of  any  man  since  Erasmus^  he  was  an  oracle.  Poet^  dram- 
atist, critic,  historian,  he  sent  forth  from  Ui©  press  fourscore  vol» 
ume&  His  Tivacity  never  failed.  His  wit  was  as  quick  and  aa 
scorching  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  Cruelty,  and  especially  the  cruelty 
that  sprung  from  rehgious  intolerance,  he  regarded  with  intense 
indignation.  He  was  not  without  a  generous  compassion  for  the 
afflicted.  Lacking  the  insight  and  the  disposition  to  distinguish 
the  true  religion  of  the  gospel  from  ita  couutei'feits,  and  fi-om  super- 
Btitions  and  odious  practices  which  had  linked  themselves  to  it,  he 
waged  war  against  the  whole  creed  of  the  ChurclL  He  believed, 
however,  in  a  personal  God,  Hig  vanity  was  insatiable.  For  the 
indecency  that  is  specially  revolting  in  one  of  his  dramas^  apologists 
have  nothing  more  to  say  in  the  way  of  excuse  than  that  he  was  not 
worse  than  his  contemporaries.  A  recent  biographer,  whose  own 
opinions  dispose  him  to  sympathy  with  Voltaire,  remarks  that  **  ha 
missed  the  peculiar  emotion  of  holiness/*  "had  no  ear  for  the  finer 
vibrations  of  the  spiritual  voice/*  was  moved  by  **  a  vehement  and 
bhuding  anti|>athy'^  to  the  Christian  faith,  and,  in  his  ojrusade 
against  the  Bible,  deHghted  "  in  the  minute  cavils  of  literary  pyr- 
rhonism/*  How  could  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bible 
be  expected  from  one  who  gives  small  praise  to  Homer,  and  spealhS 
of  Shakespeare  with  contempt  ?  Tet  the  measure  of  truth  in  hia 
arraignment  of  Christianity,  as  it  existed  iu  its  organized  form  at 
that  time  in  France,  made  a  powerful  impression.  There  was  a 
multitude^  moreover,  with  whom  a  clever  gibe  was  more  potent 
than  a  sound  argument     CondiUae  (1715-1780)  professed  to  de* 
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<luce  from  Liocke  a  bold  materialism,  which  be  explained  in  a  book 
that  Voltaire  himself  said  was  full  of  commonplaces.  Helvetiua 
(1715-1771),  iu  the  work  eotitled  "  De  rEsprit."  traced  mriue  to 
self-interesfe,  made  physical  enjojment  the  object  of  self-loTe,  and 
identified  morality  \nth  selfishness. 

The  Deism  of  Voltaire  was  followed  by  the  materialiam  and 
atheism  of  the  Encydoptedists,  a  class  of  writers  so  named  from 
TueRnqycio-  ^^^  copioufl  work  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert^ — the 
v^^f^  "  Encyclop^die/*  which  was  allied  in  spirit  to  these  ex* 
tremes  of  infidelity.  Diderot  ivas  himself  a  man  of 
versatile  talents,  of  extensive  learning,  and  of  prodigious 
industry  in  the  prosecution  of  study.  The  opinions  Just  referred 
to  were  explidtly  taught  in  *'The  System  of  Nature/*  of  which 
Barou  Holbach  (1723-1789),  a  German  by  birth,  was  the  author. 
God^  freedom,  and  the  future  life  were  treated  as  chimerasi  and 
duty  was  resolved  into  a  form  of  self -gratification. 

Of  a  different  spirit  vfm  Bousseau,  in  whom  irregulaiities  of 
thought  and  immorahtiea  in  conduct  were  connected  w^ith  traits 
auoBSMu,  o^  genius  and  moods  of  feeling,  and  with  an  eloquence  of 
iTis-iTia  style,  which  had  for  his  contemporariea  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation. He  had  au  equal  skill  in  describing  human  emotions  and 
scenes  in  nature.  His  **  Emilc  '*  is  a  treatise  on  education,  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  in  which  the  author's  creed  is  a  sentimental  deism. 
Hia  own  children  he  sent  to  a  foundling  hospital*  Late  in  life  he 
went  through  a  form  of  marriage  with  their  mother,  who  was  an 
illiterate  bar-maid»  She  was,  however,  faithful  in  her  relations  to 
hinu  Tlie  **  Confessions,"  with  their  disgusting  acknowledgments 
of  early  vice,  were  written  in  his  later  years^  when  his  excessively 
morbid  temperament  had  passed  the  limit  of  sanity.  His  merit  as 
a  writer  has  been  w^ell  condensed  in  the  statement  that  **  in  ex- 
pressing the  effect  of  nature  on  the  feelings,  and  of  the  feehngs  on 
the  aspect  of  nature,  he  was  absolutely  without  a  forerunner  or  a 
model*' 


Before  we  proceed  to  review  the  course  of  modem  German 
theology,  a  place  must  be  found  for  a  great  writer,  whose  career 
falls  mainly  within  the  bounds  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  philosopher  whose  profound  and  various  talents  made  him 
oottfrted  almost  the  peer  of  Aristotle.  This  was  Leibnitz,  era!- 
wim#)m  nent  alike  as  a  mathematician  and  naturalist,  a  meta* 
ifMfi-nifi.  physician  and  theologian,  besides  being  versed  in  politi- 
cal aSoirs,     He  aimed  to  remedy  the  defects  of  Dea  Cartes  and 
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tlie  errors  of  Spinoza.  In  place  of  the  substaoC'q,  "  one  and  sim- 
pie,"  wMcli  Spinoza  had  assumed  to  exist,  he  held  to  a  multipUo- 
ity  of  "  monads  " — ^uoextended  centres  of  force — indivisible  and 
independent,  yet  working  together  according  to  **  the  pre*estab- 
lislied  liarmonj  "  which  the  Creator  has  arranged.  The  exertion 
of  His  agency  ia  never  intermitted.  The  motion  of  the  arm  ia 
made  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  volition  to  move  it.  Besides 
what  comes  to  vis  through  the  senses,  the  mind  originates  ideas 
which  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  spring  up  within  ua  in  vir- 
tue of  om*  mental  constitution*  To  the  maxim,  that  there  is  **  noth- 
ing in  the  intellect  that  was  not  before  in  the  sensory,"  Leibnits 
added,  "except  the  intellect  itself/'  His  efforts  to  unite  the  con- 
tending churches  are  a  monument  of  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  In 
his  **  Theodicy  "  he  took  up  tlie  problem  of  evil  Natural  evil,  or 
Buffering,  may  be  desirable,  if  sin  exists.  As  to  moral  evil,  it 
grows  out  of  free-will,  and  is  i>ermitted,  because  out  of  all  possible 
Bj^stems,  the  best  involves  tbia  pej'mimoji  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator.  As  to  the  occasion  of  sin,  or  of  its  possibility,  it  is  made 
by  Leibnitz  to  be  the  finite  constitution  of  the  creature,  which  opens 
a  door  for  undue  excitement  of  seusibility  in  a  particulai*  di 
tion,  and  for  error  and  delusion.  In  his  theory  of  the  will 
favors  determinism.  Tlie  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  reduced  to  a 
more  systematic  form  by  Wolf. 

The  history  of  Rationalism  in  Germany  divides  itself  into  sev- 
eral eras,  which,  however,  do  not  follow  each  other  in  a  strict 
chronological  series,  but  in  some  instances  overlap  one  another. 
In  the  first  era,  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-French  Deism  was  dom- 
inant in  the  higlier  classes  of  society.  It  was  the  period 
irtioTmtuw-     of  boasted  **iDumiai8m,"  or  ^N/JI'^arwM^,     This  rational^ 
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istic  spirit  was  fostered  by  the  example  of  Frederic  IL 
The  rigorons  training,  includiog  a  sort  of  drill  in  religious  exer- 
cises, to  which  his  righteous  but  stern  fatJier  subjected  him,  pro- 
voked a  reaction  and  revolt,  like  that  which  was  experienced  by 
the  Emperor  Julian  under  the  tuition  ordained  by  his  cousin.  Vol- 
taire, at  the  invitation  of  Frederic,  resided  for  a  while  at  his  court 
as  a  companion,  until  a  quarrel  separated  them.  They  afterwards 
resumed  their  correspondence,  which,  however,  was  well  spiced  with 
mutual  reproaches.  Against  the  reigning  French  infidelity,  *'  Pie- 
tism/' useful  as  it  was,  w^as  a  protest  on  the  side  of  religious  feeling 
rather  than  a  scientific  refutation.  The  Moravian  movement,  in 
some  degree  its  offspring,  was  helpful  in  counteracting  the  effect 
of  unbelief  and  of  the  frigid  orthodoxy  which  existed  along  with  iL 
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In  this  era  falls  the  career  of  the  great  critic  and  poet,  Lessing, 
whose  genius  stimulated  and  guided  the  development  of  German 
Gotfeboid  literature  and  art  Lessing's  religious  position  was 
^JSJJ?"  somewhat  unique.  He  published  the  * '  WolfenbQttel  Frag- 
1789-1781,  ments,"  an  attack  by  Reimanis  on  the  credibihtj  of  the 
Grospel' records  of  miracles.  This  be  did,  as  be  explained,  in  the 
interest  of  free  and  fearless  investigation,  of  which  be  was  a  life- 
long champion.  In  the  drama  of  "Nathan  the  Wise/*  be  sought  to 
commend  and  illustrate  the  idea  that  the  creed  is  of  little  moment, 
provided  there  is  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  cbarity.  In  his  essay 
on  the  '*  Education  of  Humanity/'  be  presented  the  theory  that 
historical  religions,  even  Christianity,  are  provisional  anticipations 
of  truth,  which,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  endent  to  reason.  The 
form  in  which  they  clothe  this  truth  must  be  disiinguisbed  by  a 
critical  examination  from  the  substantial  contents.  The  religious 
ideas  of  Lesaing  are  best  expressed  in  this  very  suggestive  book, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  reached  in  his  thought  conclu- 
sions which  he  regarded  as  final  The  gospel  of  indifferentiam, 
which  was  expounded  in  '*  Nathan  the  Wise,"  attracted  to  itself 
numerous  disciples. 

The  era  of  the  Rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  of  early 
Christian  liistory  was  opened  by  Semler  (1725-1791).  The  work 
of  scientific  criticism  in  these  departments  had  been 
tkjnftiietifl  commenced  by  the  eminent  Arminian  scholars,  Episco- 
pius^  Wettstein,  Le  Clerc,  and  others.  Semler  was  a 
professor  at  Halle.  He  drew  a  distinct  Hue  between  religion  and 
theology.  He  challenged,  on  a  multitude  of  points^  the  tmditioDal 
assumptions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the 
correctness  of  the  text^  and  called  in  question  received  views  con- 
ceming  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  His  propositions  were 
often  rash  and  untenable,  but  a  lively  curiosity  in  all  these  prov- 
inces of  inquiry  was  awakened  in  the  German  universities.  There 
were  scholars  who  were  still  orthodox,  but  with  a  decided  leaven 
of  Hberalism,  whose  theologj',  however,  had  in  it  little  of  the 
warmth  of  bfe.  Such  were  John  David  Michaelia  (1717-1791),  a 
learned  Orientalist  at  Guttingen,  and  John  Lawrence  Mosheim  (c. 
1694-1755),  a  faithful  and  erudite  student  of  Church  history,  and 
the  author  of  meritorious  writiugs  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  a 
preacher  of  note  in  bis  day.  Griesbach  (1745-'1812)  gave,  at  Jeoa, 
an  example  of  boldness  before  unknown  in  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament,  Eichhom  (1752-1827)  lectured  three  hours 
a  day  for  fifty-two  years,  first  at  Jena  and  then  at  Gottingen,  bring- 
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ing  forward  fruitful  suggestions  in  biblical  criticism,  iDingliug 
with  tLem  numevouB  opinions  having  do  adequate  ground,  and  pro- 
posing doubts  and  problems,  in  the  solution  of  which  many  a  con- 
scientious student  spent  his  lifetime.  In  his  '*  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,"  he  brought  forward  the  theory  that  Genesis  ia 
composed  of  two  documents,  io  one  of  which  the  name  of  God  is 
Elohiiii,  and  in  the  other,  Jehovah.  By  these  marks  the  parallel 
narratives  are  distiugniBhed  from  one  another.  Spinoza  had  haz- 
arded the  assertion  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Mo8e& 
The  documentary  hypothesis  relative  to  Genesis,  of  which  book 
Moses  was  still  couceived  ,to  be  the  editor,  was  propounded  first  by 
Astruc,  a  learned  French  physician  (1684-1766).  Taken  up  by 
Eichhorn,  it  led  the  way  to  the  subsequent  discussion  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Joshua,  in  which  De 
WettCj  Bleek,  Ewalcl,  Hupfekl,  and,  more  recently,  Kuenen,  Graf, 
Reus 9,  and  Wellhausen,  are  among  the  eminent  participanta  But 
this  was  only  one  of  the  problems  which  Elchhorn  left  for  bis  suc- 
cessors to  solve.  In  this  period  lived  Herder  (1744-1803),  court- 
preacher  at  Weimar,  but  better  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
stimulating  author  on  historic^  and  theological  topica  Belonging 
to  no  school,  he  was  able,  by  his  insight  and  poetic  feeling,  to 
awaken  a  deep  and  appreciative  interest  in  the  Scriptures  from  a 
jK>iut  of  view  to  which  contemporary  writers  were  strangers.  His 
inspiring  suggestions  were  of  much  value,  even  though  the  fiesthetiG 
impulse  was  predominant  in  his  theological  writings — for  example, 
in  his  "Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  "— ^but  he  was  not  very  definite  in 
his  grasp  of  tlie  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

We  come  now  to  the  era  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  and  of  the 
systems  of  theology  that  were  built  upon  it.  Immanuel  Kant 
The  Kftntian  (I'^^^'l^^^)  ^^^^^  "  rouscd  from  his  dogmatic  sluml^er  "  by 
phiioioptiy  the  skepticism  of  Hume.  He  set  out,  iu  his  **  Critique  of 
the  Pure  Reason,"  to  analyze  the  knowing  faculty  and  to 
point  out  what  is  contiibuted,  in  the  stock  of  knowledge^  by  Uie 
mind  itself  in  distinction  from  the  outward  world.  He  demon- 
strated  that  the  ideas  of  cause,  substance,  etc..  are  necessary  and 
univeraal ;  they  spring  up  within  us,  and  ai-e  not  imparted  from 
mthout.  But  in  this  analysis  he  found  no  ground  for  asserting 
their  reality  as  objects  exterior  to  the  mind.  What  they  make 
kuown  is  the  mechanism  of  the  understanding.  Moreover,  the 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  of  self  as  a  subcttantiBl 
reality,  are,  to  be  sure,  suggested  by  the  reason  as  distinguiahed 
from  the  understand ingj  but  they  cannot  be  grasped  and  reasoned 
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upon  without  our  being  caught  in  a  mesh  of  contradictions.  They 
ore  simply  ideas,  having  n  regulative  office  for  our  thoughts,  bind- 
ing them  together  in  unity*  They  serve  to  give  h^rinony  to  the 
mental  world  within  us.  This  was  a  refutation  of  Hume,  but  it 
was  an  organizatiou  of  skepticism  in  a  new  form.  In  his  ''  Criticiue 
of  the  Practical  Reason,"  Kant  rescued  the  truths  which  had  thua 
been  surrendered.  They  are  verified  by  our  moral  nature.  Wo 
are  coDScioua  of  the  moral  law  as  an  imperative  mandate  binding 
on  the  will,  in  contravention  of  the  desires  which  have  respect  to 
happiness.  Thus  we  are  assured  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Of 
the  being  of  God,  the  moral  Ruler,  we  are  justly  convinced  by  the 
need  that  duty  and  personal  happiness  should  be  made  to  coincide. 
For  a  like  reason  we  infer  the  immortalifcy  of  the  soul  God,  free- 
dom,  and  immortality  were  tlms  the  three  articles  in  the  Kantian 
theological  creed.  Religion  was  defined  to  be  the  recognition  of 
our  duties  as  Divine  commanda  The  ethical  law  is  that  we  shall 
act  in  such  a  way  that  the  act  may  be  generalized  into  a  ma^im, 
and  thus  bring  no  contradiction  into  the  will.  YLrtue  has  worth 
only  80  far  as  the  motive  is  obedience  to  the  Law  of  conscience. 
Christianity  was  said  to  have  no  other  function  or  value  than  as  an 
aid  to  morality.  Hence  the  ethical  element  of  the  gospel  was  mag- 
nified. The  supernatural  features  of  the  gospel  recortl  were  to  be 
explained  away  by  a  flexible  method  of  interpretation.  Historical 
or  **  statutory  '*  religion  was  a  crutch  for  the  feeble,  which  the  strong 
miglit  discard. 

The  moral  eamestness  of  Kant,  which  gave  a  tone  of  dignity  and 
elevation  to  his  philosophical  system,  made  a  favorable  impreeh 
N»tur»iintic  ^^^  *^°  ^  class  of  theologiaua  They  sought  to  ehminate 
iuri*>nAiiem.  gupematuralism  from  the  Scriptures  by  devices  of  inter- 
pretatioiL  Much  use  w^as  ra  ade  of  the  idea  of  accommodation.  Jesua 
and  his  apostles,  it  was  held,  indulged  the  Jews  in  numerous  errors 
of  belief  which  were  harmless,  yet  too  deeply  planted  for  them  to 
eradicate,  Paulus  (1761-1851),  professor  at  Heidelberg,  carried 
through  the  Bible  the  naturalistic  method  of  explanation,  which 
referred  the  narratives  of  miracles  to  an  unconscious  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses—a  theory  corresponding  to  that  of 
Euhemerus  in  relation  to  the  heathen  tales  of  the  gods.  To  help 
out  this  hypothesis^  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  remedies  for 
disease,  and  a  remarkable  psychical  influence,  were  ascribed  to 
Christ.  Such  theologians  as  Wegscheider  (1771-1849)  resolved 
the  gospel  into  a  system  of  natural  theism  and  of  exalted  ethical 
precepts.     Preach  ere  there   were,  like   the   celebrated   Reinhard 
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(1753-1812),  wbot  while  they  conceded  much  t-o  the  new  pliilosoph* 
ical  theology,  Btill  upheld  the  leading  doctrineB  of  the  BeformatiaiL 

In  opposition  to  the  Kantian  Rationalism,  Jacohi  (174^1819) 

propounded  a  philosophy  which  made  God,  freedom,  and  the  future 

life  the  objects  of  an  immediate  belief.     This  instinctive 

pbyofpSeT    faith,  which  is  founded  in  a  necessity  of  feeling,  h€ 

'*   "^  '    termed  an  act  of  reason — thus  widening  the  function  of 

the  faculty  to  which  Kant  had  given  this  name.     The  fervid  and 

eloquent  writings  of  Jacob!  strongly  affected  the  educated  dasa 

This  reaction  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  a  teacher  of  masterly 

ability,  by  whom  a  new  era  in  evatigelical  theology  was  founded, 

Frederick  Schleiermacher.    In  his  system  of  doctrine,  the 

mwjiwr,         sphere  of  dogmatic  theolo^%  which  is  made  to  be  a  for- 

^  mulated  expression  of  the  consciousnesB  of  the  Church 

at  any  given  time,  is  limited  io  an  analysis  of  the  Christian's  inward 
religious  experience.  Religion  is  defined  to  he  the  feeling  of  ab- 
solute dependence.  The  correlate  in  God  of  this  feeling  is  original 
causal  agency,  into  which  his  attributes,  as  far  as  they  are  disclosed 
to  us,  are  merged  and  resolved.  Christian  piety  is  that  piety  which 
is  conscious  of  itself  as  an  eflfect  of  the  Redeemer's  influence.  Sin 
is  the  control  of  the  flesh  o¥er  the  spirit — the  same  in  the  first 
man  as  in  us.  Redemption  is  the  reversal  of  this  relation*  the 
victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.  This  is  wrought  out  in  Christ 
by  his  conquest  over  temptation  and  the  extremity  of  trials  and 
is  imparted  to  all  who  attach  themselves  to  him  in  trustful  de- 
pendence. They  become  paiiakers  of  his  holiness  and  of  liifl 
peace.  Sin  is  in  them  a  vanishing  element,  and  physical  evil,  its 
penalty,  vanishes  with  it.  In  his  idea  of  the  Saviours  person, 
Scldeiermacher  falls  below  the  orthodox  conception.  Christ  is  said 
to  realize  in  himself  the  ideal  of  humanity ;  in  his  consciousness, 
the  perfection  of  fellowship  with  God.  This  life  of  spiritual  union 
to  God  goes  forth  from  him  to  the  society  of  believers.  Schleier* 
macher's  theory  of  the  Trinity  is  Sabellian.  Expiation,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  is  not  admitted.  Restorationism  is  maintained* 
The  entire  system  is  tinged  with  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thought, 
which  is  partly  caught  from  Spinoza.  Notwithstanding  these  feat- 
urea,  Schleiermacher *s  theology,  besides  the  marvellous  symmetry 
and  logical  coherence  that  belong  to  it,  contains  many  thoughts  so 
profound  and  so  truly  Christian,  and  awards  so  high — even  if  it  be 
too  exclusive— a  place  to  feeling,  which  the  Kantians  had  almost  ex- 
pelled from  religion,  that  it  was  welcomed  aa  a  well  of  water  in  a 
desert.     WiOi  Schleiermacher  there  began   a  new  direction  d 
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theological  thought,  a  new  construction  of  Christian  doctrine.  His 
labors  as  a  preacher,  aa  a  i>tiilosopher — ^he  translated  all  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato — and  as  a  teacher,  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  theology. 

Before  tracing  the  effects  of  Schleiermacher'a  influence^  it  ia 
requisite  to  point  out  the  course  wUich  phOosophj  took,  owing,  in 
part,  to  certain  elements  in  the  sjstem  of  luiut  A  suc- 
iRticphiiu*-  cession  of  Pantheistic  philosophers  entered  on  a  field  of 
*^  ^'  speculation  which  fascinated  many  minds.     This  move- 

ment began  with  Pichte  and  Schelling,  and  culminated  in  the 
elaborate  system  of  pantheism  of  wliich  Hegel  (1770*1831)  was  the 
author.  The  personality  of  both  God  and  man  was  lost  in  this 
evolution  of  all  things  from  the  Absolute.  Tlie  universe  was  identi- 
fied with  a  self-developing  series  of  concepts  emanating  one  from 
another  by  an  inward  necessity.  Religion  %vas  defined  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  finite  being  of  its  identity  with  the  infinite. 
Strange  to  say,  Hegel  claimed  that  his  system  was  in  accord  with  the 
Christian  faith,  Christianity,  it  was  eaid,  expressed,  in  a  popular 
style,  the  truth,  which  he  had  set  forth  in  the  pure  and  exact  form 
of  science.  By  this  pretension,  in  which  the  founder  of  the  sys* 
tern  was  not  insincere,  some  Christian  theologians  were  beguiled 
into  an  approval  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  hope  was  indulged 
that  Christianity  had  now,  at  last,  received  a  full  and  final  vindi- 
cation. This  pleasing  hope  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  fruits  in 
the  domain  of  theology  which  were  home  upon  this  promising 
tree. 

David  Frederic  Strauss,  in  1835^  published  his  '^life  of  Jesus/* 
which  was  built  up  on  Hegelian  principles.  It  created  a  commo* 
Bti»tti«,  ^^^^  throughout  Germany,  not  to  speak  of  its  effect  in 
iais-1874.  other  Christian  countries,  Strauss  brought  forward  the 
mythical  theory  for  explaining  the  origin  of  the  narratives  of  nair- 
acles  in  the  New  Testament,  This  theory  had  been  adopted  under 
the  auspices  of  Niebuhr,  in  reference  to  early  Roman  history™  It 
had  been  applied  by  some  to  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  rec- 
ords. The  stories  of  miracles  related  by  the  Evangelists  were 
said  by  Strauss  to  be  the  product  of  unconscious  invention  in 
circles  of  early  GalEean  converts,  cut  off  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  apostles.  Such  disciples  imagined  a  series  of  eventa  corre- 
sponding to  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  MeBsia.h,  and  in  im- 
itation of  like  occurrences  in  the  biblical  accounts  given  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  Strauss  had  to  assume  the  existence  of  bodies  of 
disciples  thus  removed  from  npostolie  guidance,  and  at  leisure  to 
40 
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was  of  the  same  scliooL  De  We  tie  and  Hupfeld,  criticfi  and  exe- 
getical  scholars,  went  further  ia  the  direction  of  opinions  considered 
rntioualistic  ;  as  did  Evvald,  a  writer  allied  to  no  party,  whofk 
**  Hiatory  of  the  Old  Testament  People  '*  ia  a  monument  of  real 
geniua,  of  profound  scholarship,  and  of  sincere  piety,  but  is  sen- 
onnly  marred  by  intolerant  and  sometimes  eccentric  judgmenta 
An  independent  position  wag  held  by  Hase,  a  writer  in  Church 
history  of  masterly  ability  and  sound  learning.  Among  the  theo* 
loj^ana  who  were  averse  to  the  union  of  the  two  eoufessions^  there 
were  those  who  adhered,  with  dilTerent  degrees  of  strictne^  to  the 
Luihenm  creed,  and  a  less  number  who  professed  their  continued 
adhesion  to  the  Calvinistic  system. 

The  fertility  of  the  German  mind,  is  illustrated  in  the  recent 
appearEuice  of  a  new  school  of  theological  opinion,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  Albert  RitscliL  In  his  youth,  Ritschl  w^as  at- 
tached to  the  school  of  Bauri  but  this  he  early  aban* 
doned,  and  trayersed  its  main  points  in  a  meritorious  work  on  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  **The  Old  Catholic  Church."  More  recently, 
in  an  elaborate  work  on  Jugtification,  he  has  propounded  views  of 
4luctrine,  which  have  given  lise  to  much  controversy.  The  term 
"just"  or  "righteous,"  as  he  thinks,  is  used  by  Paul,  not  in  the 
claaBical  or  judicial  sense,  but  in  the  broader.  Old  Testament  sig- 
nification of  the  words,  in  which  an  element  of  benevolence  is  in- 
cluded. The  "  righteousness  "  of  God  denotes  his  consistent  pur- 
pose and  procedure  in  the  work  of  saving  hia  peopla  Christ,  who 
is  fully  conscious  of  tlie  eternal  purpose  of  love,  carries  out  that 
purpose  in  founding,  and  conducting  to  its  goal,  the  kingdom  of 
the  redeemed.  His  death  has  no  penal  character,  but  in  it  is  per- 
fected and  evinced  his  absolute  fidelity  to  his  divine  calling.  The 
forgiven  sinner,  by  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  s  followers, 
becotoes  a  partaker  of  his  filial  relation  to  the  Father.  Christ  is 
pronounced  to  be  divine  and  an  object  of  worship,  yet  preexisteut 
only  iu  the  redeeming  purpose  of  God.  By  the  opponents  of 
Ritschl ^Luthardt  and  others — his  doctrine  is  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  Jesua^  as  weE  as  with  ortbo- 
dox  ideas  of  the  atonement. 

Among  the  foremost  expositors  of  Calvinism  in  Great  Britain^ 
CD  the  present  century,  is  tbe  Baptist  theologian,  Andrew  Fuller 
(1754-1816),  who,  in  this  deportment,  holds  among  the 
Baptists^  a  place  as  high  as  that  of  Robert  Hall  as  a 
preacher,  and  that  of  John  Foster  (1770-1843)  as  an  author  of 
profound  essays — the  essay  on  "  Decision  of  Character  "  being  one 
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of  the  best  In  Bcotlandj  Chalmers,  in  his  lectures  on  theology, 
like  Fuller,  shows  the  ialueiice  of  Joimthan  E*lwarda 
on  hifl  conceptions  of  doctrine.  Since  Chtdmers,  William 
Cunningham  (1805-1861),  and  Eobert  S.  Candlish  (1806-1873), 
not  to  speak  of  other  teachera  and  authors  among  the  living,  have 
written  important  works  on  Bystematic  theology.  In  the  Methodist 
denomination^  no  work  has  hitherto  been  produced  more, 
thorough  and  elaborate  than  the  "  Institutes  of  Theol- 
ogy"  by  Eichard  Watson  (1781-1833), 

In  English  theology,  a  distinctive  and  permanent  influence 
emanated  from  Coleridge,  justly  characterized  by  De  Qmncey  as  a 
man  of  "most  spacious  intellect/'  Unfortnnately,  he 
kr  ooieridge.  lacked  an  energy  of  will  proportioned  to  bis  intellectual 
gifts.  He  was  at  once  a  true  poet  and  a  philosopher  of 
rare  insigbt  Terse d  in  the  systems  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  Schel- 
ling,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  from  these  German  sources  what- 
ever was  congenial  with  bis  own  meditationa.  Over  barren  places 
in  English  theology  be  poured  a  fertilizing  stream  of  original 
thought.  His  ideas  and  opinions  are  scattered  in  fragmentary 
form  through  his  numerous  writings.  As  regards  theology,  they 
make,  in  tbe  "Aids  to  Refliection,"  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
character  of  a  system.  Coleridge  insisted  oo  the  distinction  be- 
tween noium  and  ¥>piriL  Nature  is  a  realm  where  tbe  law  of  cause 
and  effect  reigns.  In  the  domain  of  spirit,  tliere  is  self-determina- 
tion and  self-consciousness.  Another  cardinal  point  is  the  distioe- 
tion  between  reason  and  understanding.  Reason  is  tbe  faculty  of 
intuitions  with  regard  to  things  above  sense.  Reason  is  the 
•'  mind's  eye,"  through  which  realities  above  sense  are  immediately 
diacemed*  Tbe  existence  of  God  is  presupposed  in  the  human 
conscience  :  bence,  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  in  him.  The  proofs 
of  Christianity  are  internal  and  moral.  Coleridge  lias  little  sym- 
pathy  with  tbe  school  of  Paley,  in  which  miracles  ai^e  tbe  main 
ground  of  Christmn  belief.  Faith  in  Christ  precedes  a  doctrine  re- 
specting the  inspiimtion  of  the  Scriptures,  a  subject  on  which  Cole- 
ridge advanced  new  views,  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  He  opposes 
tbe  Arminian  theory  of  original  sin,  and  assumes  a  timeless  choice 
of  evil  by  the  individual,  as  the  basis  of  conscious  character  and 
actions.  The  different  theories  of  tbe  atonement  are  traced  re* 
Bpectively  to  figurative  representations,  in  Scripture,  each  of  these 
theories  choosing  one  of  tbe  figures— ransom,  satisfaction  of  a 
debt,  etc^^ — for  its  groundwork.  Tbe  reality  of  tbe  atonement  is  a 
myaterioua  act  or  work  of  Christ,  tbe  effect  of  which  is  regenera* 
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lion,  haTing  for  it8  cousoqueiice  Lleliveraace  from  em  and  ita  peiial 

resulta 

No  movement  in  Englisli  theology  in  tlie  present  century  equali 
in  imixirtance  the  rise  of  the  TractariMi  school  at  Oxford,  or  of  the 

jjarty  commonly  designated  as  Puseyitea  It  drew  sup- 
Trucuriftn      port  from  that  newly^a wakened  Bympatby  with  the  life 

of  the  middle  ages,  which  the  romances  of  Scott  ex- 
pressed and  fostered,  Ita  founders  were  John  Henry  Newman, 
John  Kehle,  and  a  few  other  fellows  of  Oriel  College.  It  acquired 
a  (Imtinct  being  about  the  year  1830*  Keble,  the  j)oet  of  thd 
school,  published  *'  The  Christian  Year  '*  in  1827.  In  1833,  New- 
maij  and  Keble  were  joined  by  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey.  His  high 
academic,  as  well  as  social  position,  caused  his  name  to  be  attached 
to  the  parly.  The  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  was  Newman,  a  man 
of  astonishing  subtlety  of  genius,  and  in  style  one  of  tlie  most  cap- 
tivating authors  of  his  tirae.  Wiien  Pusey  became  the  leader^ 
Newman  and  his  associates  had  begun  the  publication  of  the  "Tracts 
for  the  Times/'  in  which  their  doctrines  and  aims  were  set  forth  in 
a  way  to  attract  in  England  universal  attention.  Puseyism  was  m 
protest  against  the  growing  hberaMsm  which  appeared,  politically, 
in  the  measures  leading  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  theologically,  in 
the  spread  of  latitudinarian  opinions.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  Erastian  principle  whereby  the  Church  was  governed  by  the 
State*  It  was  a  revival  of  the  Anglo^Catholic  system,  which  involved 
not  only  an  emphotio  assertion  of  apostolic  succession,  but  also 
high  ideas  of  sacramental  grace  in  general,  and  a  view  of  the  Heal 
Presence,  which  was  denied  to  be  transubstantiation,  although 
Pusey  said  later  that  it  was  "probably  a  dispute  about  worda*^ 
A  middle  way — a  via  mcdm — was  sought  between  the  Church  of 
Home  and  the  Protestant  bodies,  Pusey,  who  was  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  wufl  suspended  from  preaching,  in  1843,  on  account  of  a 
sermon  delivered  by  him  on  the  Eucharist.  This  cii*cum stance  in- 
creased his  celebrity.  Pusey  vindicated  tmdition  as  a  source  of 
doctrine,  and  held  to  the  authoritative  character  of  doctiinal  deci* 
sions  made  by  councils  prior  to  the  dirision  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  To  bring  to  pass  a  union  of  the  prelatical 
bodies — the  Churches  of  Borne,  of  the  East,  and  of  England ^ — was 
a  cherished  aim  of  his  party.  Newman,  not  able  to  satisfy  bimaeU 
with  a  position  midway  between  Luther  and  Borne — even  under 
the  Bomanizing  construction  for  which,  in  tract  number  90,  he 
iried  to  find  room  even  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — entered  the 
Roman  eouini union.     His  own  account  of  the  progress  of  Ins  men' 
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tal  history  m  preBented  in  tlie  religious  autobiographj,  the  **  Apo- 
logia pro  Vita  sua."  There  were  not  a  few  other  converta  from  tlie 
Tractarian  school  to  the  Papal  Church.  Among  them  was  Faber. 
an  eloquent  preacher  and  gifted  hjran-writer^  and  Mimuiug,  after* 
ward  archbishop  and  cardinal.  The  Oxford  school,  whatever 
faults  belonged  to  it,  iiifused  a  new  Hfe  into  the  services  of  the 
Established  Church,  revived  a  purer  taste  in  church  architecture, 
and  promoted  the  study  of  Church  history. 

The  Puseyites  proved  the  most  active  branch  of  the  Higli  Church 
party.  Another  and  ohler  di  via  ion  clung  to  apostolical  succes- 
sion and  the  transmission  of  grace  in  the  Episcopal 
the  High  order,  but  set  a  higher  value  on  the  Estahlialuuent,  and 
^"  did  not  sympathize  with  other  peculiarities  of  the  Ox- 
ford school  The  Ritualists  sought  to  modify  the  ceremonies  of 
worship  in  order  to  set  them  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  and  cognate  dogmatic  views  of  the  Tractarian 
party.  In  these  approaches  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Home 
Pusey  felt  no  interest,  but  ha  was  ready  to  defend  the  clergymen, 
■who,  on  account  of  them,  were  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  law. 
He  remained  a  steadfast  adversary  of  libermlifim  and  rationaUsm 
in  theology.  In  the  **  Essays  and  Eeviews  '*  was  published  a  col- 
lection of  papers  by  Anglican  clergymen,  in  some  of  which  ration- 
aUstic  opinions  of  an  advanced  t^'pe  were  advocated.  Pusey  was 
active  in  the  effort  to  convict  the  authors  of  heresy.  The  verdict 
of  the  legal  tribunal,  which  decided  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  was  not  required  by  the  Ai'ticles  to  believe  and  teach 
the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  had  the  effect  to  weaken  still 
more  the  attachment  of  the  Pusey ite  party  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State. 

The  Broad  Church  party  has  naturally  comprised  in  it  many 
varieties  of  temperament  and  opinion.  It  might  be  considered  a 
moBrtwd  csontinuance  or  revival  of  the  Latitudinarian  school  of 
Church  party.  ^^^  seventeenth  century.  A  desire  to  make  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and  to  make  it  really 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater  or 
less  departure  from  the  dogmatic  views  usually  entertained.  The 
Broad  Church  party,  in  several  of  its  modern  phases,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  influence  of  Coleridge.  The  idea  of  compre- 
hension and  the  denial  of  the  tenet  of  apostoUo  succession  were 
prominent  in  the  writings  of  a  class  of  divines  who  have 
been  termed  tlie  Earlier  Oriel  school,  in  distinction 
bom  the  Tractarians,  several  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  asu^w 
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college,  but  rose  to  influeDce  a  little  lat^jr.  Of  this  earlier  school, 
Eiclmrd  Wbrtteley  (1787-1863),  after  wards  Arebbiehop  of  DubliD 
and  Tliomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  who  l>ecame  the  master  of  Bugbf 
Sebool,  were  diBtitiguisbed  leaders.  The  poaition  relative  to  ibe 
Cbuich  and  the  fim€tiou  of  prelates  io  Wbateley  s  book  on  "The 
Xingdom  of  Christ"  ia  tbe  autipode  of  that  taken  bj  the  Ox- 
ford  Sf'hooL  Arnold  Tvns  an  advocate  of  Hooker's  theorj  of  iba 
identity  of  Chiii*ch  and  State.  As  a  biblical  critic  and  interpreter, 
lie  used  a  freedom  not  consistent  with  tlie  traditional  formulas  of  Id* 
spirjitioij,  which  he  did  not  accept  Ai'iiold  and  Whateley  contended 
strenuously  against  all  the  distinctive  Puseyit^  doctrines.  Neither  ol 
tbein  would  shut  the  door  against  innovations  in  theology;  but  they 
were  not  inclined  to  religious  speculation  or  to  mystical  thought. 
In  thiii  they  diltereil  ^videly  from  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (180&^ 
1872),  the*  author  of  **The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  '*  Theological 
Essays,"  not  to  speak  of  many  other  works  from  his  pen  on  themea 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  Maurice  exerted  a  powerful  infloenoe 
in  ditTusing  a  more  spiritual  tvpe  of  Broad  Cbtirch  the- 
Brond  chunh  olog)^  Mllmait,  Dean  of  St  PauVa,  the  most  eminent 
***'  ^*  of  recent  English  authors  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  Arch- 

deacon Julius  Hare,  who  wrote  the  '*  Mia.iion  of  the  Comforter ; * 
Charles  Klngsley,  preacher,  poet,  and  novelist ;  R  W*  liob^rtaon, 
whose  sermons  are  among  the  ablest  and  most  original  products  of 
tbe  modern  pulpit;  Thirlwoll,  a  bishop  of  solid  learning  and 
robust  intelligence  ;  Arthur  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  in- 
fnsed  into  his  "  History  of  tbe  Jewish  Church,"  and  his  other  writ* 
ings,  a  literary  charm  not  often  etpi ailed,  were  classified  with  the 
Bioad  Church  in  the  Anglicjin  body*  Beyond  the  pale  of  this 
body,  Thomas  Erakine,  of  Linlatben  (1788^1870),  by  his  books, 
nod  still  more  by  his  conversation,  was  effective  in  promoting 
kindred  tendencies  in  theological  belief. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  last,  and  m  the  first  quarter  of  th« 
present  century,  the  Low  Church,  or  "Evangelical  **  portion  of  this 
Th«  i>iw  Anglican  body,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  inftor 
Church  jMirty,  ence.  They  made  little  account  of  apostolic  8ucc€8eioQ« 
and  had  little  to  say  of  sacramental  grace.  Their  activity  was 
rather  in  the  sphere  of  practical  religion  than  of  theological  science* 
We  have  already  refen-ed  to  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
school  Among  their  preachers,  besides  Eomaine  and  Newton,  were 
Robert  Cecil,  and  Thomas  Scott,  author  of  a  once  famous  Com- 
mentary. Among  the  laymen  connected  with  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  William  Wilberforce  and  the  poet  Cowper.     After  thd 
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rise  of  the  TractarifiB  and  Broatl  Cliurch  parties,  their  influence, 
althougli  still  atroDg,  was  relatively  diminisheci 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  more  recent  diBcussions  in  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  The  most  eminent  teacher  of  the  Scottish 
TbaSoottMi  philosophy,  and  the  most  learned  of  that  school,  was  Sir 
pMkMiopby.  i^mia^  HamOton  (1788^1850).  He  maintained  lleid'a 
doctrine  of  an  immediate,  face-to-face  perception  of  the  external 
object  He  held  that  we  cannot  conceive,  in  the  proper  sense,  of 
the  in£nite — that  the  range  of  our  power  of  conception  lies  between 
two  extremes,  one  of  which,  however,  must  he  real.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  free-wiE,  which  would  involve  an  absolute  beginning,  nor 
can  "we  conceive  of  the  opposite^  which  would  involve  an  infinite 
^ries  of  causes.  We  are  bound  to  believe  in  free-will  by  the  *lic- 
tatea  of  our  moral  nature.  On  the  same  foundation,  the  demand  ol 
our  moral  nature,  our  faith  in  God,  reposes.  On  the  basis  of  thia 
philoaophy^  Mansel  (1820^1871),  in  his  "Limits  of  ReligiouB 
Thought,'*  endeavored  to  show  that  neither  dogmatic  theology  nor 
rationalism  has  any  solid  ground  to  rest  upon,  since  i\X\  our  appre* 
hensions  of  God  and  of  his  attributes  are  relative,  are  such  only  aa 
finite  creatures  are  capable  of,  who  cannot  know  him  as  he  is  in 
himself.  The  philosophy  of  Hume  was  reproduced  by  Jolm  Stnai-t 
J.  s,  mil.  Mill,  who  accounts  for  intuitions  by  tracing  them  back 
1806-18T3.  ^^  impressions  which  are  derived  from  an  expenenoe  that 
begins  in  infancy,  and  are  bo  frequently  conjoined  as  to  seem  native 
to  the  mind.  Causation  he  made  to  be  ntt other  name  for  the  in- 
variable association  of  phenomena,  by  which  an  expectation  as  to 
their  recurrence  is  created  that  is  delusively  thought  to  be  instinc- 
tive. In  his  later  writings  Mill  was  disposed  to  believe  in  a  form  of 
theism,  and  to  find  considerations  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  In  connection  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  which,  as  pro- 
B/Btemof  iior-  poundcd  by  Darwin,  was  spreading  among  Naturalists, 
bertSpeoMr.  Herbert  Spencer  constructed  a  general  system  of  phi- 
losophy. He  availed  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton  and 
Mansel,  that  our  knowledge  is  relative.  Of  things  in  themselves, 
he  aflSrmed,  we  know  nothing.  Behind  and  below  idl  phenomena 
is  an  inscrutable  something,  of  which  we  have  a  vague  conscious* 
nesB,  and  which  is  termed  the  Unknowable*  Yet  power  is  ascnbed 
to  this  infinite  something.  But  power,  in  itself  considered,  we 
cannot  know.  The  inference  is  that  theology  is  a  fiction.  If  the 
premises  are  accepted,  a  like  inference,  it  is  plain,  should  be  drawn 
in  relation  to  phymcal  and  natural  science.  Spencer's  system  in- 
volves a  large  profession  of  humility  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  human 
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mind.  It  is  an  uoeuccessfiil  attempt  to  combine  Positivism  anil 
Pantbeiam  in  a  coDsistent  systani*  Spencer's  theory  as  to  tba 
origin  of  religion  is,  that  it  boginB  in  ILe  woi'ship  of  ancestora. 
But  how  does  this  primitive  worship  arise?  There  mast  be  a 
belief  that  the  dead  snrvive  ;  and  this  belief  is  acquired  bj 
tlreams  in  whicli  tbe}^  are  presented  as  alive,  and  by  maladies 
like  insanity,  in  which  ghosts  seem  to  come  and  go.  The  relig- 
ions of  the  world  are  referred  to  these  and  like  delusiozia  of 
savage  progenitors. 

In  France,  the  sensualistiG  and  materiaUstic  school  was  yic- 
toriouttly  assailed  by  a  school  of  philosophy,  spiritual  and  eclectic  in 
its  chamcter,  of  which  Royer-Collard  (1763-1845)  wag 
the  founder.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Reid.  The  work  that 
he  began  was  carried  forward  by  Victor  Coufiin  (1792-1867)  and 
bis  followers,  of  whom  Jouffroy  (1796-1842)  was  the  ablest*  L^ter^ 
under  the  auspieeB  of  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857)  the  gi^ouuda  o! 
theism  were  once  more  attacked.  From  him  sprang  the  Positiv- 
ist  schooL  He  taught  that  we  know  only  phenomena^ 
or  things  as  manifested  to  our  consciousness.  Of  ef- 
ficient or  final  causes  we  have  no  knowledge.  There  is  no  proof 
of  their  existence.  There  are  three  stages  of  thought,  the  mytho- 
logical, which  is  due  to  the  personifying  imagination ;  the  nietapbysi- 
cal,  which  resolves  divine  persona  into  substances  and  causes ;  and 
the  positivist,  wliich  lands  in  confessed  ignorance  of  auglit  save 
facts,  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  degree  of  likeness  or  ua- 
likeness^  and  iu  chronological  order.  In  hiB  old  age,  having  b? 
his  theory  abolished  religion,  Comte  sought  to  bring  it  back  la 
the  form  of  a  sentimental  worship  of  humanity,  of  which  Mroraii^ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  particular,  is  the  symbol. 

In  Germany,  among  the  doctrines  propounded  in  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  disintegration  of  the  Hegelian  school,  Pesaimisni 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann.  Its  purport  is  thai 
the  world  is  imlically  and  essentially  evU,  and  personal  existence 
is  a  curse  from  which  the  only  refuge  is  the  hope  of  annibilatioiL 
Tiieittio  Theism  has  found  able  defenders  and  expositors  iu  such 
phuoeaphy,  philosophers  as  Ulrici,  Trendelenburg*  and  Liotze.  The 
laat-named  author,  in  his  "  Microcosm,"  and  in  other  treatises,  haa 
shown  that  the  belief  in  a  God  mth  personal  and  moral  attril 
is  required  by  the  facts  respecting  the  constitution  of  natoio^ 
well  as  of  man,  which  modem  science  has  br<^ught  to  light 
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connection  with  the  discoveriee  and  speculations  of  physical  science; 
and  through  the  assaults  of  Pantheism  and  Positivism,  have  given 
Apoio«0tic  great  prominence  to  Apologetic  theology.  This  is  seen 
thMidgy.  jjj  u^g  numerous  defences  of  theism  which  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  years.  It  is  manifest,  also,  in  the  wide-spread  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  view  to  be  taken  of  their  inspiration.  During  the  last  ceoturj, 
since  the  rise  of  geology^  inquiries,  which  began  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Copemican  theory,  respecting  the  relation  of  bib- 
lical teaching  to  natural  science,  have  excited  much  interest*  The 
critical  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  apart  from  this  pixrticular 
question,  and  the  scrutiny  applied  to  the  history  of  the  begin ninga 
and  early  days  of  Christianity,  have  letl  to  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy and  to  tlie  publication  of  numberless  treatises  and  essays. 
The  recognition  of  the  gradually  developing  character  of  Divine 
revelation  has  serv^ed  to  remove  many  sources  of  perplexity  in  the 
biblical  books,  especially  those  of  tlie  Old  Testament  The  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  documents  which  have  been  supposed  to 
enter  into  their  structure,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  dilferent 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  and  ceremonial  system,  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  themes  of  scholarly  inquiry  and  animated 
debate.  Since  the  rise  of  the  Tilbingen  school,  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  arguments  on  the  negative 
side,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  works  in  vindication  of  the  Jo* 
baniiine  authorship. 

Modem  biblical  study  has  affected  the  views  taken  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  writera  While  the  former  opinions  on  this 
iiwpimtion  of  Bubject  have  still  extensively  prevailed,  their  correctness 
the  Bibi«.  Ij^i^  been  called  in  question,  not  only  by  assailants  of 
revelation,  but  also  by  numerous  scholars  and  writers  within  the 
pale  of  the  evangehcal  churches.  These  have  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  far  modifying  accepted  formulas  as  to  make  room  for 
the  concession  of  historical  discrepancies  in  the  sacred  books,  and 
even  for  occasional  imperfections  in  modes  of  reasoning  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  passages  by  New  Testament 
authors.  Theologians  have  called  attention  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween revelation  and  inspiration.  One  of  the  writers  who  has  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  inspiration  from  a  new  point  of  view  is  Cole- 
ridge. He  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in  all  its  parts, 
both  in  matters  of  fact  and  of  doctrine.  He  brings  forward  the 
enggestion  that  the  spiiit  of  the  Book,  as  a  whole^  is  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  each  separate  portion.     On  this  principle^  the  Bible,  as  9 
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wLole,  is  still  the  iiile  of  faitk.  Kothe,  the  eminent  German  tiieo* 
logiuii,  in  like  tuaiiner  finds  in  the  Scriptures  a  Belf-rectifving,  aa 
well  as  Belf-explaixiiiig  cliaracter^  bo  that  wLatever  criticism  may 
justly  be  made  on  a  particular  item  of  teaching  is  authorized  bj 
the  Bible  itself  aud  the  collective  impression  which  the  Bible 
makes.  Eothe  iJbo  diatingiiishea  between  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  apostles,  and  the  ai'gmnetits  which  they  use  in  support  of  them. 
He  holds  that  while  the  doctrines  may  be  revealed  to  them,  and 
may  lie  within  the  rimge  of  the  intuition  of  faith,  the  reasoning  in 
defence  of  them,  including  the  ajipeals  to  Old  Testament  passages^ 
may  not  be  wholly  free  from  imperfections,  due  to  limited  knowledge 
and  peculiarities  of  education.  Borner  is  one  of  a  school  of  theo- 
logians who  call  ill  the  aid  of  **the  Christian  consciousness**  as  a 
judge  as  well  as  iutei^preter  of  the  sacred  volume.  One  form  of 
this  doctrine  is  that  the  experience,  or  the  state  of  mind  and  hearty 
which  the  gospel,  in  its  central  and  essential  elements,  eTokes  in 
the  behever,  may  ser^e,  to  some  extent,  as  a  test  of  the  truth  or 
value  of  collateral  or  subordinate  particulars  of  biblical  teaching. 
A  mode  of  thought,  now  prevalent,  has  been  thus  described  lately 
by  a  Scottish  theological  leader,  orthodox  in  his  beliefs,  Dr.  Bobert 
Bainy : — 

'« It  has  to  do  with  the  method  or  b«bit  of  owrying  on  the  interpreUtioa 

of  Sc^riptiire.  But  eapeclftllj  it  ia  oonceniod  with  the  conditions  under  irhlcb 
Ihii  procewj  of  drawing  forth  Scripture  tt-iwihiiig  into  doctrinal  concluAions  sucb 
mi  the  Christian  and  tho  thureh  uiav  count  to  be  articles  of  faitb.  Tlila 
to  be  gone  about  quite  so  siiiiply  or  directly  as  it  was  wont  to  he.  It 
that  more  elaborate  pains  are  needed  to  make  sure  of  the  main  int«nt]4 
the  iu spired  writer,  and  to  weigh  the  relatitm  in  which  bis  rarioua  utu 
Btand  to  that  main  intention.  MoreoTer^  efTort  is  needed  to  conceive  pre* 
what  the  writer  was  conscioua  of,  as  revealed  truth  infused  into  the  toti 
hi»  knowledge  and  Imprefision,  and  what  be  holds  forth  to  ujs  iji  this  charseter. 
And  then  tve  must  estimate  what  tliia  si^iflea  or  import*  to  na,  when  it  is  ta 
become  part  of  that  tolid  of  knowledge  or  impression  wbtch,  as  yet,  w^  h*r# 
attained  from  nature  or  from  Scripture.  It  is  a  hesitation  lest  we  shoold  too 
easily  trust  to  purfac^e  impressions,  and  impute  an  effect  to  free  and  ferr^nl 
speech  which  is  more  or  other  than  waa  intended,  and  should  too  bastiljr  %^ 
proprUte  phritses  which  liike  a  different  sense  in  our  minds  from  that  which 
tliey  had  in  an  apostle^e.  It  comt^s  very  much  to  thls^  that  an  old  rule  of  intai^ 
pretation  is  imagined  to  have  a  wider  range  of  application  than  need  to  be  per* 
ceived.  Probiibly  this  is  a  whoksome  tendency,  or  will  eventually  prove  to 
be  60,  In  so  far  m  it  imposes  the  most  needful  care  that  the  inspired  tfitaehlng 
ihail  be  apprehended  in  iia  designed  proportion  and  emphasis,  and  shall  ra* 
veal  Its  proportion  and  emphastti  to  denixens  of  other  tands  and  other  a^ea> 
yi  far  it  is  wholesome,  Perbap«,  on  the  other  hand,  it  works  in  eompsaj 
irith  a  boinewhat  ei^gerated  impree&ion  as  to  the  degree  in  which  anj 
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freaJi  precaiationj  can  ^naUj  modifj  the  ooDotusioiis  wMch  Scripture  war* 
rants,  &nd  which  the  Chnrcb  has  drawn.  But  meanwhile,  at  anjr  rate,  lliia 
operation,  like  others  that  are  going  on^  is  in  progreeB/* 


In  S<:otland  aed  in  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of  the  federal 
headship  of  Adam  and  of  the  imputation  of  ein  on  the  ground  of 
•me  doctrine  ^  coveuant,  has  continued  to  prevaO  among  large  bodies 
«f  ain.  ^f  Calvinista.     The  Arminian  conception  of  original  Bin 

thafl  remained,  not  only  among  the  Methodists  but  among  many 
beloDging  to  oUier  Christian  bodies  ;  while  the  New  England  view 
of  an  inherited  proclivity  to  sin,  coupled  with  a  *'  natural  ability," 
never  exercised  by  the  uoconverteLl,  to  avoid  it,  has  retained  its 
hold  oo  numerous  adherents.  Meantime,  other  solutions  of  the 
perplexing  problem  of  the  origin  and  dissemination  of  moral  evil 
jjjuj(fr,  h&re  been  broached.     Julius  Mailer,  in  a  work  of  mas- 

tsoi-iST8,       terly  abihty,  on  the  doctrine  of  sin,  has  advocated  the 

k  hypothesis  of  a  timeless  pre-existence  and  fall  of  tlie  individuals  of 
the  race— the  supposition  of  Origen,  This  theory  was  maintained, 
as  was  remarked  above,  by  Coleridge.  The  doctrine  of  a  fall  of  the 
individuals  of  the  race  in  a  pre-existent  state  has  been  defended  in 
'*  The  Conflict  of  Ages/*  a  vigorous  treatise  from  the  pen  of  an 

t  American  writer,  Dr.  Edward  Beecher. 
The  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  hfe,  the  person,  and 
the  work  of  Christ,  is  characteristic  of  the  recent  theology.  The 
issue,  in  different  countries,  of  so  many  biographies  of 
Jesus,  indicates  the  profound  interest  that  is  felt  in  the 
subject.  This  interest  extends  beyond  the  simple  curiosity  to 
ascertain  what  occurred  in  connection  with  his  earthly  career.  It 
embraces  an  ardent  desire  to  penetrate,  so  to  speak,  within  hia 
consciousness,  and  to  obtain  a  practical  and  satiafactory  conception 
of  the  ongoing  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  life.  Where  the  aiicient 
creeds  which  assert  his  dirinity  and  his  humanity  are  stil!  ac* 
cepted,  there  is  often  manifest  an  earnest  wish  to  arrive  at  some 
Th«  incaroa^  clearer  view  of  the  import  and  effect  of  the  Incarnation, 
tion.  Among  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  suggested  and 

supported  to  meet  this  inquiry,  two  in  particular  merit  attention. 
One  is  the  theory  of  '*  the  Kenosis  " — ^thst  is,  the  theory  that,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  ascension  and  glorification,  he  was 
not  in  the  full  exercise  of  Divine  attributes,  as  omnipotence  and 
omniscience.  The  incarnation  iovolved,  it  is  said,  the  temporary 
laying  aside  of  these  infinite  powers,  as  far  as  their  full  activity  is 
concerned,  a  "depoteiitiation  **  of  the  divine  Word,  or  Logos.     The 
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other  theory  is  tbat  of  a  gradual  onion  of  the  diyine  and  hixmaa 
natures,  a  udiod,  real,  to  be  sure,  at  the  beginning,  but  producing 
ita  effects  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  bj  degrees,  through  a  pro- 
cess that  keeps  pace  with  the  unfolding  of  his  human  powers  and 
the  development  of  his  spotlees  character  to  a  mature  perfectioiL 
In  this  waj,  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge  and  power  during  his  sojourn  among  men.  The  former 
of  the  two  hj^potheses  counts  among  its  advocates  Julius  Mtlller ; 
the  latter  is  upheld  by  Domer. 

The  judicial  view  of  the  Atonement,  founded  on  Anselmic  idea% 
and  the  governmental  view,  ns  expounded  by  Grotius  and  the 
Tho  Atone^  youugcr  Edwards,  have  each  of  them  continued  to  com- 
^*'^^  mand  the  asseiit  of  large  bodies  of  Christians.     But  a 

deep  interest  has  been  awakened,  during  the  recent  period,  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  which  give  to  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  its  efficacy,  and  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  inmost  source 
of  the  Sa^doura  Bufferings,  especially  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
cross.  Another  characteristic  of  the  more  recent  theology  is  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  atonement  as  the  natural  ftnit  of  the  incuf^ 
nation,  instead  of  disjoining  the  one  from  the  other,  and  conaidecr- 
ing  tlje  incui'uation  as  simply  a  condition  and  means  of  giving  to 
the  atoning  death  an  adequate  value.  The  "  moral  view  '*  of  the 
atonement,  which  either  takes  away  its  expiatory  relation  or 
makes  it  more  incidental  and  subordinate,  has  had  of  late,  in  the 
different  Protestant  countries,  a  considerable  number  of  advocates. 
Ill  the  United  Stjites,  it  was  presented  in  a  treatise  on  **  Vicarious 
Sacrifice/'  by  Horace  Bushnell,  a  preacher  remarkable 
for  his  genius  and  for  his  elevated  Christian  feeling,  min- 
gled with  a  liold  Bi>eculative  turn  of  mind.  He  had  previously 
presented,  in  his  "God  in  Christ  ''and  *'  Clirist  in  Theology,**  a  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  which  was  not  easy  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Sabellian  or  Patripassianist  conceptioiL 
In  the  treatise  referred  to  above,  the  atonement  was  resolved  into 
tlie  impression  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  is  incidentally 
made  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  endured  while  on  the 
merciful  errand  of  bringing  men  to  repentance  and  to  the  Father's 
house.  In  a  later  publication,  **  Forgiveness  and  Law/*  he  modified 
his  view,  representing  that  the  suffering  to  which  God  in  Christ 
freely  submitted  was  the  indispensable  means  of  realizing  in  him- 
self that  feehng  of  clemency  which  was  obstructed  in  its  outflow 
by  Ilia  sense  of  wrong  and  his  holy  displeasure, 

A  Scottish  theologian,  J.  McLeod  Campbell^  m  a  suggestiTO 
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und  devout  volume  on  the  atonement,  makes  ita  main  element  to 
be  a  repentance  on  the  part  of  Christ — the  element  ol 
self-blame  be  in  g,  of  course^  absent— for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. He  rcdized  in  consciousness  the  fuH  depth  of  human  guilt, 
and  the  feeling  of  condemnation  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  out  of  a 
heart  thus  complete  in  its  sympathy  with  the  holiness  as  well  aa 
mercy  of  Go^^l,  and  with  the  guilty  and  forlorn  condition  of  men, 
he  prayed  for  their  forgiveness.  The  means  by  which  Christ  at- 
tained to  this  conacioueneas  was  the  experience  of  suffering— the 
experience  of  deatb^  which  is  '*the  wages  of  sin."  He  is  thus  and 
then  enabled  to  respond  with  an  "  amen  "  to  the  Divine  condemna- 
tion of  sin.  Faith  is  the  '*  amen  ''  of  the  sinful  human  soul  to 
this  response  of  Jesus.  The  sonsbip  which  he  has  realized  in  him- 
self he  imparts  to  believers. 

Of  a  kindred  character  is  the  exposition  of  the  subject  by  Bothe. 
God  is  disposed  to  forgive  sin^  but  is  prevented  by  lua  holiness 
from  doing  what  would  lend  to  sin  encouragement.  He 
can  forgive,  however,  and  his  holiness^  which  bates  sin 
and  desires  it  to  cease,  prompts  him  to  forgive,  provided 
the  act  of  forgiveness  can  be  made  the  beginning,  as  it  plainly  is, 
and  an  indispensable  pre-requisite,  of  a  new  life  of  obedience  and 
love.  Christ  makes  sin  forgivable  by  providing  this  basis  for  par- 
don. He  makes  himself  the  iDstrument  of  the  world's  regeneration, 
by  himself  attaining  to  spiritual  perfection  tkrotigb  victory  over 
temptation — victorv^  at  the  cost  of  life.  On  this  path  he  ascends 
to  the  glorified  state,  in  which,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  act, 
on  the  hearts  of  sinful  men,  and  create  in  aU  who  give  tbemselveB 
up  to  bim,  to  be  moulded  in  liis  image,  a  participation  in  son- 
ehip,  and  in  the  heavenly  purity  and  blessedness  %hich  follow 
in  its  train* 

On  the  subject  of  eschatology,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  recent 
l>eriod  a  spintual  conception  of  the  mode  of  the  resurrection  has 
The  rei^nrrec-  rapidly  gained  ground  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  re- 
ond  cn^mitiir  construction  from  its  ruins  of  the  material  body  which 
of  chriPt  |g  deposited  in  the  grave.  Tlie  more  common  belief  in 
later  times  has  been  that  Christianity  wiO  continue  to  spread  until 
mankind  are  subdued  to  Christ,  and  society  has  become  thoroughly 
leavened  with  his  spirit,  and  that  bis  visible  coming  wii^  then  take 
place.  Not  a  few  Protestant  Christians^  however,  have  held  to  a 
pre-millennial  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  have  looked  for  no  such  tri- 
iimph  of  the  gospel  prior  to  that  event.  From  time  to  time,  parties 
have  arisen  by  whom  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  has  been  confi- 
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dently  predicted.    Enthusiasts  bftve  occasionally  set  particular  daji 
when  this  consummation  was  expected  to  occur. 

Within  evangelical  bodies,  modifications  of  belief  on  the  subjeci 
of  the  future  state  of  the  wicked  have  won  more  or  less  acceptance 
In  England,  the  doctrine  that  future  punishment  is  endless  was 
rejected  hy  the  eminent  Baptist  author,  John  Foster,  and,  on  sim 
ilai"  grounds,  by  an  honored  Congregational  minister,  Thomas  Bin- 
ney  (1798-1874).  It  was  called  in  question  by  F.  D,  IVIaurice  and 
some  other  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  Germany,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  very  being  of  such  as  perse- 
vere in  impenitence,  as  the  natural  efifect  of  sin  on  the  spiritual 
nature,  has  had  its  adherents.  In  Germany,  one  of  its  advocates 
was  the  celebrated  theologian,  Richard  Rothe.  The  explicit  hope 
Df  a  final  restoration  to  holiness  of  all  who  depart  from  this  life 
in  a  state  of  impenitence  has  been  cherished  by  some,  Neander 
and  some  other  leading  German  theologians  of  the  liberal  evan* 
gelical  school  have  expressed  themselves  as  doubtful  on  this  poinL 
JoHus  Mtlller  held  that  the  arguments  for  such  a  belief — whidi 
was  adopted  by  Schleiermacher — are  insufficient  He  points  out 
the  frequent  connection  in  which  restorationiam  is  made  to  stand 
with  a  pantheistic  theory  of  the  necessary  evolution  of  good 
out  of  evil  Domer  denies  that  such  a  consummation  can  be  an 
object  of  confident  expectation.  Especially  among  German  the- 
ologians of  this  school,  the  opinion  has  come  to  prevail  that  in  an 
intermediate  state  the  gospel  will  be  taught  to  the  heathen  who 
have  not  heard  it  within  the  bounds  of  this  life,  and  have,  thei-efore, 
never  rejected  its  oflfers  of  mercy.  This  was  the  belief  of  MaUer, 
Tholuck,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  theology  and  commentator, 
and  of  other  German  teachers  and  writers.  By  Mflller  it  is  set 
forth  in  conjunction  with  a  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  and  de- 
Telopment  of  character  in  general,  and  of  sinful  character  in  paaN 
ticular.  Character  is  built  up  by  the  exercise  of  free-will,  and 
tends  to  permanence.  As  character,  under  the  influence  of  the 
motives  that  address  the  soul,  moves  onwartl  to  the  final  stage,  it 
meets  with  turning-points  where  a  radical  change  may  take  place  ; 
but  a  reversal  of  its  bent  becomes  less  and  less  practicable.  At 
last  obduracy  cuts  off  hope.  This  hopeless  bondage  to  evil  follows 
upon  the  wilful  rejection  of  God's  redeeming  love.  The  one  unpar- 
donable sin  is  that  of  resistance  to  the  Holy  Spirit  No  other  or  high- 
er  agency  eiists  for  the  recovery  of  the  will  from  its  slavery.  Dor 
ner,  in  his  ''  System  of  Theology/'  has  expounded  this  conoeptioa 
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He  hoMa  distinctly  that  the  final  test,  where  the  alternative  of  right 
choice  10  obduraej,  is  possible  only  when  the  gospel  is  explicitly 
revealed,  and  God  is  manifested  in  the  light  of  a  merciful  Saviour. 
That  there  will  be  a  "  probation  '*  in  the  next  world  for  the  heathen 
who  die  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  has  been  suggested  as 
a  plausible  hypothesis,  or  as  a  probable  truth,  by  a  number  of  the- 
ological writers  in  England  and  Araerica.  This  view  has  been  re- 
■  cently  propounded  m  the  United  States,  by  theologians  of  Andover, 
I  in  a  series  of  discussions,  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  ' "  Progressiv© 
I       Orthodoxy  "  (1886), 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CHRISTIAN   PIETY   AND   CHRISTIAN   PHILAKTHROPT. 


The  preceding  record  of  religions  movements  in  later  times  has 
involved  •  some  account  of  different  phases  of  piety  and  religious 
life.  A  very  systematic  treatment  of  a  theme  so  complex  is  hardly 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter 

The  last  two  centuries  have  been  a  period  of  revolution.  Politi- 
cal revolutions  have  swept  away  medimval  institutions  in  Europe, 
Ajce  of  rtYo-  ^^^  1^  America  formed  a  great  federative  democracy  out 
lutions,  qI  ^  group  of  colonial  provinces.    There  has  been  a  revo- 

lution in  the  w^orld  of  letters,  in  education,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Marvellous  inventions  have  brought  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  near  together.  Christianity  has  been  called  upon  to  adapt 
itself  to  this  new  order  of  things,  to  fulfil  its  heaven-appointed  mis- 
sion under  altered  circumstances. 

Literature  has  ceased  to  be  the  product  of  the  ecclesiastical 
spirits  It  has  asserted  its  freedom.  It  has  drawn  its  materials 
from  the  soul  within  and  from  nature  without,  from 
ancient  art  and  letters,  from  human  history  in  its  broad- 
est extent.  It  is  not  of  neeessit}',  for  this  reason,  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  conceptions  of  the  gospel ;  for  even  as  related  to  the 
activities  and  products  of  the  intellect,  the  kingdom  of  God  "is 
like  unto  leaven/'  All  depends  on  whether  Christian  views  of  the 
universe  and  of  man,  and  Chiiatian  ideals  of  character,  elicit  sym- 
pathy or  antipathy.  Poetry — to  single  out  one  department  of  lit- 
erature—takes its  tone  from  the  political  and  social  struggles  of 
the  time,  or  else  from  the  reigning  philosophy,  SheDey,  with  his 
sensitive  nature,  at  a  time  of  populai*  uprising  against  tyranny,  was 
prepared  to  imbibe  from  French  writers  denials  of  received  doo- 
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trines  in  religioo,  and  to  carry  his  wild  crusade  against  conTention 
alism  to  the  extreme  of  diBCording  obligations  hallowed  by  divine 
and  human  law.  Yet  Christian  elements  are  to  be  recognized  in 
Shelley's  early  passion  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  his  grief 
and  anger  at  brutal  oppression,  first  brought  home  to  his  percept 
tion  through  voices  heard  from  a  echool-room — voices  that 

**  Were  but  one  eclio  from  a  world  of  wo«9 — 
The  liarah  and  grating  atrifo  of  tyrftots  and  of  foea.'* 

The  sentimentaliam  which  found  its  egotistic,  passionate  expressian 
in  "Manfred  "  and  other  poems  of  Byron>  and  in  Goethe's  **  Sorrows 
of  Werther,"  the  production  of  his  unripe  youth,  was  at  least  a  wit- 
ness to  the  discontent  of  the  soul  with  itself  and  to  its  hunger  for  an 
uuattained  gooti  In  English  poetry,  the  names  of  Cowper,  Words- 
worthy  Coleridge,  Tennyson^  suggest  the  advance  made  above  the 
plane  of  the  classical  school  of  the  last  century,  the  school  of 
Dry  den  and  Pope.  lu  the  later  poets  we  find  a  sympathy  with 
higher  truth  and  with  aspirations  in  accord  with  the  gospeL 

In  Germany,  Schiller,  in  his  early  career  as  a  ]x»et,  was  strongly 
iniuenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant^  which  imparted  at  least  a 
tone  of  moral  earnestness  to  his  productiona  Goethe,  on 
the  coutrarj',  found  more  to  appeal  to  him  in  the  panthe- 
istic ideas  of  Schelling.  As  Gbethe  took  pains  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
pain  and  wretchedness,  so  he  resolutely  turned  away  from  thoughts 
of  sin  and  of  the  life  to  come,  which  might  disturb  the  repose  of  his 
spirit  Yet  this  withdrawal  of  attention  coat  him  at  times  an  effort, 
as  he  himself  distinctly  impHes.  In  "Faust,"  his  masterpiece,  it 
is  the  insatiable  quest  of  the  soul  for  a  fulness  of  peace,  the  shud- 
der which  moral  evil  in  its  malignity  excites,  the  wiUing  yet,  for 
that  reason,  the  more  terrible  surrender  to  the  tempter,  the  pity 
of  heaven— characteristic  elements  of  gospel  teaching — which  move 
the  reader  or  spectator  of  this  wonderful  tragedy.  In  insisting  on 
the  immanence  of  God  in  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  conception  of 
his  touching  it  from  without,  **  with  his  finger  s  end,"  the  poets,  and 
Goethe  among  them,  are  justified  by  the  New  Testament  It  is 
Christian,  if  it  be  not  Jewish,  theology.     It  is  a  Christian  poet  who 

speaks  of  the 

I  *^  Sense  Biiblime 

Of  somethmg  far  more  deeply  iDterfused, 

A  motion  and  a  Bpirit  that  impels 

All  ihiukiDg  thlngB,  all  ohjeatA  of  all  thought, 

Ajid  rollfl  through  all  thioga, " 


Bcblllfr  and 
OMrtbe. 
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It  is  only  when  a  personal  will,  a  conscious  intelligence,  are  denied 
to  the  Power  whose  energy  pervades  all  things,  that  the  Christian 
revelation  is  impugned.  At  the  Bame  time,  under  this  blighting 
fatalism,  human  responsibility  and  trial,  and  the  immortal  life 
beyond — truths  which  underlie  what  is  most  lofty  in  works  of  the 
imagination — slirivel  away.  In  poetry,  as  in  science,  it  is  not  the 
idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world,  hut  the  pantheistic  ig- 
noring or  rejection  of  the  complementary  truth — the  truth  of  the 
peraonality  of  both  God  and  man^that  clashes  wuth  the  convictions 
of  a  Christian-  But  Goethe,  influenced  though  he  was,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, by  the  atmosphere  of  thought  in  which  he  grew  up,  was  too 
great  a  man  to  think  lightly  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  one  of  bis 
last  conversations  with  Eckermann,  he  said  :  '*  Let  mental  culture 
continually  increase,  let  the  natural  Bciencea  grow,  broadening  and 
deepening  in  their  progress,  and  the  human  mind  expand  as  it 
will, — beyond  the  elevation  and  naoral  culture  of  Christianity,  as  it 
Lgleams  and  shines  forth  in  the  gospels,  men  will  never  advance/' 
'The  **  worship  of  genius/'  under  the  notion  that  men  of  exalted 
powers  are  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  moraJitVi  was  a  form  of 
idolatry  too  baneful  and  debasing  to  gain  a  foothold  where  there 
was  any  life  in  conscience.  And  yet  it  followed  naturally  from  the 
pantheistic  mode  of  thought,  in  which  blind  power  is  deified  and 
all  its  manifestations  are  regarded  as  equally  divine. 

In  another  great  literMy  leader  of  the  recent  period,  there  is 
witnessed  a  wavering  between  the  pantheistic  and  theistic  posi* 
Cviyift,  iTflc-  i^om  It  is  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  apostle  of  sincerity, 
^®®*-  Ms  abhorrence  of  all  falsehood  implies  at  its  root  a  the- 

istic  belief,  A  hero  of  faith,  such  as  Luther,  he  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate. The  godliness  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  to  him  something 
real  and  sacred.  A  passage  in  a  letter  of  Carlyle,  written  in  his 
last  days,  to  his  friend,  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  shows  the  faith  that 
WBB  slumbering  within  him,  and  which  the  experience  of  sorrow 
woke  to  a  new  life.     It  was  written  after  the  death  of  his  wife  : 


**  '  Otu'  Father  whioti  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Thj  kingdom 
oome,  Thj  will  be  dane  ; '  what  else  can  we  say  ¥  The  other  night,  in  my 
sleepless  tosslngs  about,  which  were  growhig  more  and  more  miserablef  theae 
wordfit  that  brief  and  grand  praver,  came  strangely  into  my  mind  with  an  alto- 
gether new  emphasis,  as  if  written  and  shining  for  me  in  mild,  pure  eplendor, 
on  the  black  boBom  of  the  night  there  ;  where  I,  aa  it  were,  read  them,  word 
by  word,  with  a  sudden  check  to  my  imperfect  wanderings^  with  a  stiddea 
ioftnesa  of  composure  which  was  much  unexpected.  Not  for  perhaps  thif^v- 
or  forty  years  had  I  ever  formally  repeated  that  prayer— nay,  I  never 
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forti  how  lnteuB<t4v  the  voice  of  man's  soul  it  Is;  the  inmost  AspiratioD  of  mil 
tltat  !s  high  and  pious  in  poor  human  nature;  right  worthy  to  b«  Tecom- 
mended  with  an  *  after  thii  manner,  praj  je*'  " 


8<K'l*l  din- 
cuuttuil. 


Profound  convictions  in  relation  to  landamental  religious  truth 
haye  been  expressed  bj  tnen  who  h&\e  stood  aloof  from  existing 
church  orgauizationB,  and  have,  perhaps,  rejected  the  B4>- 
cepted  dogmatic  stateiiienta  of  Christianity.  Lacordaire, 
the  renowned  French  preacher,  is  said  to  have  been  awakened  in 
his  Touth  from  the  dreams  of  ambition  by  being  struck  with  **  the 
nothingness  of  irreHgion,"  It  ia  not  strange  that  such  a  thought 
should  have  power  even  with  many,  who  from  various  causes  fail 
to  attain  to  an  assured  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church* 
The  abyss  of  irreligion  ia  felt  to  be  something  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate, whether  the  yearnings  of  the  individual  soul  are  considered, 
or  the  needs  of  society.  Tlie  rise  of  Socialism,  with  the  attendant 
conflict  of  labor  and  capital,  and  concerted  efforts  of  the  working 
class  to  effect  revolutionary  changes,  have  impressed  thoughtful 
men  with  the  dire  evil  that  is  involved  in  the  loss  of  religious  trust 
and  hope.  In  the  generations  past,  laborers,  even  when  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  victims,  perhaps,  of  oppressive  social 
arrangements,  have  found  consolation  in  looking  up  to  God,  and  in 
If  Slicing  forwai\l  to  compensations  in  a  future  state.  In  the  midst  of 
drudgery,  thoughts  of  rehgion  have  lifted  them  up  and  cheered 
them  under  lieavy  burdens.  Cut  off  from  these  fountains  of 
strength,  they  are  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  grasp  what  they 
wordBofVic-  can  in  the  fleeting  moments  of  the  present  life.  On  this 
tor  Hugo.  subject,  a  man  of  genius,  Victor  Hugo,  thus  speaks,  iji  a 
passage  which  is  translated  in  **  The  Contemporary  Eeview  : " 

*^  Let  UR  not  forget,  and  let  na  teach  it  to  all,  that  there  would  he  no  dig- 
nitj  in  life,  that  it  would  not  he  worth  white  to  live,  if  annihilation  were  to 
be  oar  lot.  What  in  it  which  alieTlatea  and  whi^h  sanctifies  toil,  which  ren- 
ders men  strong,  wise,  patient,  jnat,  at  once  humble  and  aspiring,  bnt  the 
perpeiaal  vision  of  a  better  world,  who«e  light  Bhinea  through  the  darkness 
of  the  present  life  ?  For  mjself,  I  believe  profonndJy  in  that  better  world; 
and  after  manj  struggles,  much  study,  and  numberleBS  trials,  this  is  the  su- 
preme conviction  of  my  reason  as  it  is  the  supreme  oousolation  of  my  souL  ' 
** There  b  a  misfortune  of  our  times,'' he  continues,  **1  could  al- 
most say  there  is  but  one  misfortune  of  our  times  ;  it  is  the  teudtjncy  to  stake 
all  on  the  present  ISfe  Bj  giving  to  man,  as  a  sole  end  and  object,  the  ma- 
terial life  of  this  world,  you  aggravate  Its  every  misery  by  the  negation  wKicli 
awaits  bim  at  the  end  ;  jon  add  to  the  hurdens  of  the  nnfortnnate  tht*  Lnsnp* 
portable  weight  of  future  nothingness ;  and  that  which  was  only  suffering, 
that  is  to  say,  the  law  ordained  of  God,  becomes  deapair,  the  law  imposed  by 
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hell.  Hence  our  socml  conTuUfoBS,  AsEnrediy  I  am  one  of  those  who  do- 
sire,  I  will  not  my,  with  sincerit v,  for  the  word  is  too  f«ehl©,  hut  who  desiro 
with  iuestpreBsible  ardor,  and  bj  all  meana  posaible,  to  ameliorRte  the  lot  ol 
hLI  who  &afl6T  ;  but  the  Ir»t  of  all  ameliorAtionfi  is  to  giv(»  them  hope.  How 
greatly  led&ened  &Te  our  finite  sufftirings  when  there  shines  in  the  midst  of 
them  an  infinite  hope  t  The  dutj  of  na  all,  whoever  we  maj  be— legialntora 
and  hiahops.  priests,  authors,  and  jonmalbts— is  to  Bpread  abroad,  to  dispells© 
and  to  lavish  in  everj'  form,  the  social  energy  neceeaary  to  combat  poverty 
and  Buffering,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bid  every  face  to  be  lifted  up  to  heav- 
ttu,  to  direct  every  soul  and  mind  to  a  future  life  where  Justice  shall  be  exe- 
uuted.  We  must  declare  with  a  loud  voice  that  none  shall  have  Buffered 
uselessly,  luid  that  justice  shall  be  rendered  to  all.  Death  Itself  shall  he  resti- 
tution. As  the  law  of  the  material  universe  is  equilibrium,  so  the  law  of  the 
moral  universe  is  equity.      God  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  atl/^ 


Tliat  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  bad  the  effect  for 
the  time,  in  the  case  of  many,  of  unsettling  their  faith  in  Christian 
troth,  is  an  untlonbted  fact.  It  requires  reflection  to 
perceive  that  the  scientific  spint — the  pursuit  of  an  exact, 
methoclized,  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  of  man,  its  inhabitant— stands  in  no  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  religioD.  On  the  other  hand^  whatever  exliilaration  may  spring 
from  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  it  soon  becomes  clear  that 
man  cannot  live  by  science  alone,  but  that  within  him  are  capaci- 
ties and  cravings  of  another  kind,  with  which  the  souTb  true  life 
and  peace  are  inseparably  linked.  It  ia  soon  perceived  that  the 
essential  relations  of  man  to  God  are  not  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  globe,  compared  with  other  planets,  by  its  relation  to  the 
stellar  universe,  by  its  age,  or  by  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed 
since  man*s  creation.  The  consciousness  of  man  that  there  is  an 
infinite  God  above  him,  and  a  moral  law  within  him,  is  not  affected 
by  facta  of  this  nature.  Evolution  is  perceived  to  be  a  term  de- 
scrip tive  simply  of  the  supposed  method  of  nature  :  of  the  creative 
and  directive  energy,  by  which  the  process  begins  and  is  car  tied 
forward  it  contains  no  explanation.  New  discoveries  in  natural 
science,  however,  as  far  as  they  requii^e  new  interpretations  of  the 
Bible,  or  a  modification  of  traditional  ideas  respecting  the  character 
and  limits  of  inspiration,  may  give  rise  to  doubts  and  perplexity. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  not  professed  Christian  teachers 
alone,  but  the  moat  authoritative  expounders  of  the  new  doctrines 
in  natural  science,  have  pronounced  them  noTviae  at  variance  with 
the  great  argument  of  design.  Among  these  authorities  in  science 
are  found  most  earnest  and  sincere  believers.  One  of  them  was 
Faraday,  who  belonged  to  the  small  sect  of  Sandemanians,  who,  in 
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Fkltti  ftmrl 
doubt. 


the  last  century,  separated  from  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  of  Scot- 
land, but  who  hold  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospeL  Ad- 
other  was  Clerk  Maxwell,  a  physicist  of  the  highest  ability,  who 
found  nothing  in  the  doctiine  of  the  **  consen^ation  of  force  **  to 
clash  with  the  evidences  of  either  natural  or  revealed  religion. 

In  a  period  of  transition,  when  old  formulas  are  losing  their 
hold  and  new  BtatenientB  of  rehgious  truth  are  not  yet  matured; 
when,  also,  the  foundations  of  Christian  belief  are  as- 
sailed by  historical  criticism  or  by  phUosophieal  specu- 
lation, it  is  inevitable  that  in  many  ingenuous  minds  faith  should 
be  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  doubt  The  bishop,  in  Browning's 
poem,  exchanged 

^^  A  Ufe  of  doubt  diversiaed  bj  f tilh, 
For  one  of  faith  diFersitied  hy  doubt/* 

Yet,  under  such  circumatances^  there  are  victories  of  faith,  legiU 
mately  won,  which  illustrate  forcibly  the  iudestmctible  basis  on 
which  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  the  allegiance  of  the  soul  rest 
Such  examples  in  modern  times  have  been  not  unfrequent  in  Ger- 
many, Some  there  are,  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  religion,  and  to 
whom  the  gospel  shines  with  so  clear  a  light,  that  they  are  never 
harassed  by  skepticism.  Rothe,  with  a  genius  for  speculation*  with 
a  mind  open  to  new  truth,  and  familiar  with  the  theories  and  argu- 
ments  of  the  skeptical  schools,  nevertheless  declares  that  he  had 
■  felt  no  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  and  had  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  miraclea  An  interesting  record  <rf 
tiiumph  over  doubt,  of  a  faith  in  Christian  verities  that  grew 
in  strength  from  year  to  year,  is  furnished  m  the  biography  of 
Life  of  Frederick  Perthes,  tlae  publiaher  of  Gotiia,  who  stood 

irt^mA  ^  ^^  intimate  relations  with  Niebuhr,  Schleiermacher, 
Nitzsch,  Neander,  and  mimy  other  distinguj^shed  men  of 
the  time.  By  him  the  **  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  the  most  influential 
theological  review  in  Germany,  was  founded.  His  motive  was  to 
do  good,  "I  do  not  expect,"  he  said,  "  any  return.*'  His  point  of 
view,  in  contrast  with  that  of  rationalism,  is  thus  described  :  '*  Some 
believe  that  they  can  find  sufficient  support  iii  their  own  souls,  in 
those  faculties  which  God,  from  the  beginning,  gave  once  for  all 
to  the  human  race*  According  to  them,  God  completed  the  whole 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  each  individual  has  now  but  to 
employ  the  faculties  already  given  without  further  assistance  from 
on  high,  being  fully  qualified  to  discover  truth.  Now,  to  seekers 
of  this  kind,  that  is  to  say,  rationalists,  we  do  not  belong.     Others^ 
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on  the  contrary,  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  one  gf^at  creative  act, 

they  still  wiilk  in  daiktiesQ,  and  are  lost  so  long  as  they  are  left  to 
theiiO selves  ;  their  first  and  greatest  desire  is  that  God  shonld  re« 
new  them  day  by  day,  but,  apart  from  revelation  and  redemption, 
they  see  no  escape  from  sin,  no  light  in  the  night's  darknesa." 
Pertlies,  flpeuking  in  relation  to  the  **  Life  of  Jesns,"  by  Strauas, 
discriminates  between  what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be  accompHabed 
by  historical  proofs.  *' Historical  science  and  criticism,"  he  re- 
marks, **  can  show  only  the  gronndlessaess  of  objections  against 
the  saci-ed  narrative." 

"  Whoever  would  make  the  saving  trutha  of  revelation  Mb  own,  or  lead 
others  to  them,  must  slart  from  faets  coming  under  his  own  immediate  knowl- 
edge. The  riepTiivity  of  all  mnnkind,  aiii,  our  double  nature,  wrestling, 
Heaktiess,  and  death  in  every  individual,  and  the  ardent  longing  of  the  whale 
man  for  deliverance  from  such  evils — these  are  facts,  and  they  form  a  basis 
for  i'aitb  ill  the  salvation  revealed  by  Scri|»turti.  To  every  one  in  whose  soul 
God  has  established  such  a  baaia  of  faith,  the  life  of  Jeans  and  the  apostles 
becomes  the  key  and  key-stoue  of  the  world^a  history,  even  aclentilioaUy 
regarded.  *" 

Yet  Perthes  believed  in  the  most  full  and  thorough  discussion* 
**  To  stop  half  way,"  he  says,  *'  in  scientific  investigation  would  be 
fatal  to  theology  and  the  theologian.  It  will  not  do  to  recede,  or, 
declining  inqniiy,  to  hush  aH  up  in  pious  phrases ;  theology  and 
the  theologian  mnst  onwai*d^  at  whatever  cost."  He  said  of  him- 
self, "I  have  striven  and  wrestled,  but  the  world  and  the  flesh 
have  hindered  me.  Only  for  m omenta  have  I^  in  and  through 
prayer,  tasted  of  the  peace  of  God/*  He  was  in  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing for  comfort  to  the  Epistle  to  the  RomanSj  and,  at  a  later  time, 
especially  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  **  Pain  and  sorrow,"  he  wrote, 
"haTfi  done  more  lor  me  than  joy  and  happiness  ever  did.*'  When 
near  his  end,  he  wrote  to  Neander  :  ^'In  hope  and  faith  I  am  joy- 
fully passing  over  into  the  land  where  truth  vriB  be  made  clear  and 
love  pure."  To  his  family  be  said,  "  I  die  willingly  and  calmly, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  die,  having  committed  niyself  to  my  God  and 
Father." 

In  the  biography  of  Niebuhr,  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  scholar 
and  a  statesman,  a  man  at  home  in  the  past,  yet  engaging  actively  in 
the  pohtical  transactions  of  bis  own  time.  Such  was  the 
NktKihr,  moral  earneatness  of  his  character,  that  bis  deep  inter- 
^  ^  '  est  in  historical  investigation  did  not  dampen  in  the 
least  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism.     Brandis  says  of  him  that  it  was 
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not  his  nature  '*  to  observe  and  judge  the  occurrences  of  social  life 
with  the  Bame  coolness"  as  the  necessary*  sequences  of  natural 
events*  Like  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  nob!©  deeds,  whether  in  the 
remote  past  or  in  the  present,  kindled  in  him  admiration,  while  base 
deeds,  however  long  ago  thej  were  done,  excited  in  him  an  intense 
indignation.  His  lot  was  cast  io  the  midst  of  the  stining  scenes 
when  Germany  w^as  enslaved  under  Napoleon,  and  awoke  to  shake 
off  tlie  bondage.  Of  his  iuwaixl  religious  history  he  says,  in  a 
letter  written  iu  1812  :  **  My  intellect  early  took  a  skeptical  direc- 
tion/* This  diaposition  was  increased  by  tbe  lack  of  any  strong 
fipiritual  need,  and  by  i>oor  instruction,  **  Thus,*'  he  adds,  "  it 
was  in  riper  years,  and  through  the  etody  of  history,  that  I  camo 
back  for  the  first  time  to  the  sacred  books,  which  I  read  in  a  purely 
critical  spirit,  and  with  the  purpose  of  studying  their  contents  as 
the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  was  not  the  mood  in  which  real  faith 
could  spring  up,"  Nevertheless,  defects  in  the  biblical  narratives 
did  not  disturb  him.  His  sound  historical  judgment  was  not  so 
easily  misled. 

^^Here^u  In  every  liifitorica]  Bubject,  when  I  contempUted  the  immeM- 
nrable  gulf  between  the  narrative  and  the  facts  narrated,  this  disturbed  me 
no  fnrther.  He,  whose  earthly  life  and  sorrows  wt're  depicted,  had  for  tne  m 
perfectly  real  existence,  and  hla  whole  history  had  the  same  reality,  even  If  it 
were  not  related  with  literal  exactuesa  in  a  single  point" 

''The  fundamental  fact  of  miracles"  seemed  to  Niebuhr  lifted 
above  reasonable  doubt.  He  saw  the  dietinction  between  the 
character  of  the  gospel  miracles  and  all  false  legends.  Metaphysi* 
cal  systems  which  clung  to  the  Christian  name,  while  they  evis- 
cerated the  gospel  of  its  supernatural  contents,  he  repelled  as  a  jug- 
gle — as  a  stone  offered  in  the  room  of  bread.  "  A  Christianity,** 
he  said,  **  after  the  fashion  of  the  modem  philosophers  and  pan- 
theists, without  a  personal  God,  without  immortahtv,  without  hu- 
man individuality,  without  historical  faith,  is  no  Christianity  at  all 
to  me/*  H©  wanted  no  religion  but  that  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Hia  religioQ  must  be  one  whose  doctrines  and  precepts  were  s 
divine  revelation;  He  did  not  grieve  over  the  want  of  "  a  syislem  of 
religion/*  "  The  orthodox  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century/*  he 
remarks,  '*  subscribed  to  the  symbolical  books  li^-ith  a  fulneBa  of 
conviction  which  we  cannot  possess  now,  because  they  are  a  sys- 
tematic  body  of  doctrine,  and  the  systems  of  one  century  are  un* 
congenial  with  the  mental  habits  of  another/"    In  tbe  case  of 
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Luther,  **  tbe  faith  that  was  in  him  "  was  "  the  material  on  which 
he  labored."  After  him  arose  eyatem-makers  to  whom  *'  aJl  pro- 
found feeling,  all  glowing  devotion,  was  an  abomioation/*  Thus, 
in  the  midst  of  a  geDeration  infected  with  skepticism  and  torn 
with  theological  conflict,  this  great  historical  scholar  and  patriot 
discerned  the  immovable  foundations  of  the  Cliristian  faith. 

It  will  often  happen  that  in  times  of  spiritual  decleusion,  when 
a  worship  of  system,  a  barren  orthodoxy  has  been  substituted  for 
vital  faith,  mystics  will  arise  to  show  practically  that  re- 
ligioQ  is  something  more  than  a  dry  dogma,  an  exercise 
of  the  uBderstanding,  It  may  be  that  in  such  a  protest  of  the 
heart,  vagmes  will  be  mingled,  having  no  solid  basia  Yet  with 
much  that  is  Tisionary  there  will  be  connected  a  real  insight  into 
things  divine,  and  suggestions  of  high  value  to  those  who  know 
how  to  sift  out  the  chaflf  from  the  wheat.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  development  of  mysticism  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Molinos,  F6ne- 
lon,  and  Madame  Quyon.  In  Germany,  in  the  writings  of  Amdt 
(1555-1621),  and  in  the  later  pietism,  the  mystical  spiiit  was  seen, 
in  stronef  contrast  with  the  frigid  schools  of  thought  then  preva- 
mhme,  ^^^^  B^^  among  modem  German  mystics,  Jacob  BCihme 
ifi75-j(m.  ig  Qj^Q  Qf  the  most  interesting.  His  death  occurred 
shortly  before  the  limit  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period, 
but  his  influence  extended  into  later  times.  A  shoemaker  at  GOr- 
Mtz,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  leaming,  at  a  time  when  an  in- 
tolerant Lutheran  dogmatism  furnished  little  nutrinjent  for  a  deeply 
religious  nature  like  his  own,  he  was  cheered  by  the  assurance  of 
God*s  Word  that  he  is  willing  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  Him.  In  the  illumination  granted  by  the  Spirit,  he  believed 
himself  to  discern  directly  the  realities  of  faith,  disclosed  to  the 
mind's  eye.  Vilified  as  an  heretical  dreamer  by  the  Lutlieran 
clergy  about  him,  his  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  philosophic  depth,  have 
been  recognized  since  by  men  as  widely  different  from  one  another 
in  their  mental  qnalitiea  as  Law,  Coleridge,  and  Hegel.  Of  his 
unaffected  devotion  he  gave  abundant  proof.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  characteristic  A  few  hours  before  it  occiured 
-=it  was  on  a  Sunday — he  seemed  to  hear  sweet  music,  and  shortly 
before  he  expired,  he  bade  good-by  to  his  wife  and  children,  say- 
ing :  "Now  I  am  going  to  Paradise." 

If  exalted  rehgious  emotion,  blissful  experiences  of  the  reality 
of  the  heavenly  world  and  of  the  objects  of  faith,  are  to  be  called 
mystical,  then  this  term  may  be  applied  to  many  whose  vigor  and 
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clearness  of  intellect  have  never  been  questioned  Tlie  tone  €< 
Puritan  piety  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  severe.  The  religious  life 
of  the  Puritan  was  pervaded  by  conacientionsnesa.  He  demanded 
a  reason  for  what  he  was  to  believe.  He  shunned  extravagances 
of  feeling  and  expression*  Yet,  in  Jonathan  EdwanK 
a  typical  Puritan  of  New  England,  we  find  an  enthusiasm 
of  devotion  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  must  resort  to  the  lives  of 
the  holiest  of  mediBBval  sainta  On  a  certain  day»  in  his  early 
youth,  he  "  walked  abroad  "  in  his  father's  pasture.  These  are  his 
own  words  : 

"  Afl  I  was  walking  there,  and  looking  up  in  the  eky  and  clouds,  there  catn« 
into  mj  mind  ao  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorioaa  inajest/  and  gract;  of  God,  thai 
I  knew  not  how  to  ejcpress.  I  seemed  to  auti  thuin  both  in  a  sweet  con  jane- 
tioD  ;  majest/  and  meekness  joined  together  *,  it  was  a  sweet  and  gentW  and 
hoi  J  majesty «  and  also  a  majestic  sweetness,  an  awful  sweetneas ;  a  high  and 
great  and  holy  gentleness. 

**  God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity  and  love  seemed  to  appear  in 
everything  ;  in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  ;  iu  the  clonds  and  blue  aky ; 
in  the  grass,  flowi^rs^  trees ;  iu  the  water  and  all  nature,  which  used  greatly  to 
fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to  sH  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
the  day  sipetit  much  time  In  viewing  the  douds  and  sky  to  behold  the  Bmevt 
glory  of  God  in  these  things^  In  the  meantime  singing  forth  with  a  low  ▼aloe 
my  contemplations  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer." 

"I  Spent  most  of  my  time/' he  Bays,  **in  tliinking  of  dirine 
tlnngSj  year  after  year  ;  often  walking  done  in  the  woods,  and  soli- 
tary places,  for  meditation,  soliloquy,  and  prayer,  and  converse 
with  God  ;  and  it  was  always  my  maniiert  at  such  times,  to  sin«» 
forth  my  contemplations,"  An  incident,  which  occurred  at  a  some 
what  later  time,  is  thua  related  by  him  : 

**  One©!  OS  I  rode  out  into  the  woods  for  my  health,  in  1737,  having 
alighted  from  my  horse  iu  a  retired  place,  as  my  manner  commonly  has  been, 
to  walk  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  I  had  a  view,  that  for  me  wai 
extraordinary,  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  and  his  wonderful,  great,  full,  pure,  and  sweet  grace  and  lore,  and 
meek  and  gentle  condescension.  This  grotre  that  appeared  so  calm  and  sweet. 
appeared  also  great  above  the  heavens.  The  person  of  Clirist  appeart>d  ineSa- 
bly  exceUent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough  to  swallow  up  all  thought  and 
conceptiou — ^ which  coutiuued,  as  near  as  1  can  judge,  alK>ut  an  hour  ,  which 
kept  me  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  tears,  and  weeping  aloud,  I  felt  an 
ardency  of  soul  to  be,  what  I  know  not  otherwise  how  to  express,  nmptied  and 
annihilated  ;  to  lie  iu  the  dust,  and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alooe ;  to  love  him 
with  a  holy  and  pure  love ;  to  trust  in  him  ;  to  live  upon  him;  to  serve  and 
follow  him  ;  aod  to  be  perfectly  sanctified  and  made  pure»  with  a  divine  and 
heavenly  purity.  I  have,  several  other  limes,  had  experiences  of  very  mtioll 
ol  the  aame  nature,  and  which  have  had  the  same  effsotfc  '* 
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Edwarda  ia  bj  no  means  the  only  Fiiritan  in  wliom  CalTiniBtic 
doctrine  was  united  with  ecstatic  experiences.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
swnnei  Hap-  another  saintly  di^^e  of  New  England,  records  intiutions 
^*"-  and  emotions  which  he  experienced  in  his  jouth  : 

^*  As  I  was  in  my  olo&et  one  evening,  wliile  I  was  meditating  and  in  my 
deTOtions,  a  new  and  wonderful  scene  opened  to  my  view.  I  had  a  senae  of 
the  1>eing  and  presence  of  God  as  I  never  had  before  ;  it  l>eiiig  more  of  a  re* 
ality,  and  more  affecting  and  glorious  than  I  had  ever  before  perceived.  And 
the  character  of  Jesus  Chrifit,  th<i  mediator^  came  into  view,  and  appeared 
fiuoh  a  realitj  and  no  glorious,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  liim  ao  wiae,  im- 
portant and  deBirablet  that  I  was  astonished  at  myself  that  I  had  never  seen 
th«8e  things  before,  which  were  so  plain^  pleasingi  and  wonderful.  1  longed 
to  have  all  see  and  know  these  things  as  they  now  appeared  to  me.  ** 
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Hopkins,  when  a  student  in  Yale  College,  was  led  to  begin  a 
Christian  life,  partly  by  the  inflnence  of  David  Brainerd  (1718- 
1747),  who  became  a  celebrated  missionary  to  -the  Indians.  The 
convert  thus  made  became  a  leading  theologian  in  New  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
From  the  recent  history  of  the  Church  may  be  drawn  many 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  an  eameat  inculcation  of  the  truths 
of  sin,  and  of  reconciliation  through  Christ,  to  penetrate 
the  heart,  and  to  alter  the  bent  of  men's  Uvea  Commu- 
nities, either  indiiTerent  or  hostile  to  preaching  of  this 
character,  have  been  moved  by  it  in  a  degree  to  occasion  surprise. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  uncultivated  class  only.  The  like  effect  hns 
been  seen  in  academic  societies.  Where  the  teaching  may  be  open 
to  criticism,  either  as  lacking  a  just  insight  into  the  relations  of 
Christian  truth  to  pliiloBophy,  or  in  that  genial  tone  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  plain  and  pointed  speech,  these  defects  bave  been 
neutralized  by  the  force  that  inheres  in  th©  message  of  the  gospel, 
if  uttered  with  the  accents  of  conviction.  At  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  Engknd,  Simeon,  one  of  the  chief  found- 
ers of  the  Evangelical  School  in  the  English  Church,  had 
a  career  which  strikingly  confirms  the  foregoing  statements.  He 
lived  to  overcome  the  general  aversion  and  contempt  with  which 
he  was  at  first  met.  Bishop  "Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  thus  spoke  of  him, 
shortly  after  Mb  death : 

**  Contrast  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  hia  course-  He  stood  for 
many  years  alone  ;  be  was  long  opposed,  ridiculed,  shunned  ;  his  doctrines 
were  misrepresented ;  his  little  peculiaritii^s  of  voice  and  manner  were  saiir- 
ixed ;  disturbances  were  frequently  raised  in  bib  church  ;  he  was  a  person  not 
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taken  into  accotmt,  nor  Gonglderod  in  the  light  of  a  regular  clergtrmui  of  th« 
CliTirch.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  things.  But  mark  the  close.  For  the 
last  portion  of  his  ministrj  all  wa«  rapidly  changing.  He  wa«  invited  repeat- 
edly to  talc©  cotir&es  of  sermons  before  the  university.  The  aame  great  prin- 
ciples that  he  preached  were  avowed  from  almost  everj  pulpit  in  Cambridge, 
His  church  wad  crowded  with  joung  Btndunta.  .  «  .  The  writer  of  these 
lines  can  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  bj  the  appearance  of 
thtt  church  when  Mr*  Simeon  delivered  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  Holjr  Spirit 
before  that  learned  university,  about  six  years  since.  The  vast  edifice  was 
literally  crowded  in  every  part  The  heads  of  houses,  the  doctors,  the  maa- 
ters  of  artSf  the  bachelors,  the  undtjrgraduates,  the  congregation  frotn  the  town, 
Beemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  hear  the  aged  and  renenUe 
man.  His  figure  is  now  before  me.  His  fixed  countenanoei  his  bold  &nd  yet 
respectful  manner  of  addreaa,  his  admirable  delivery  of  a  well-prepared  dis- 
course, his  pointed  appeal  to  the  difTert'ut  classes  of  his  auditorj,  the  mate  at- 
tention with  whioh  they  hung  upon  his  lips,  all  composed  the  most  solemn 
scene  I  had  ever  wiinea^st^d.  And  at  liia  deaths  when  did  either  of  our  nni- 
Tersities  pay  such  a  marked  honor  to  a  private  iudividoal  ?  ** 

An  analogous  eftect  was  produced  la  a  German  academic  com- 
muQity  by  Tlioluck^  a  preacher  of  quite  different  personal  traits, 

and  with  a  theologj'  in  iraportant  respects  uulike  tliftt 
laokjiW-      of  Simeon.     He  was  called  to  be  professor  at  Halle  in 

1826,  wben  the  uaiversity  there  was  under  the  contiol 
of  Ptationaliam.  Stigmatized  aa  a  "pietist/' he  was  met  at  the 
threshold  by  demonstrations  of  dislike  and  contempt  His  preach* 
ing  and  teaching  aroused  a  virulent  opposition.  But  this  by  degrees 
gaTe  way  ;  and,  long  before  he  died,  he  saw  the  university,  owing 
to  a  great  extent  to  his  exertions  and  inliuence,  iu  sympathy  with 
the  Evangelical  cause.  From  his  side  a  multitude  of  students 
went  forth  to  disseminate  the  truth  which  he  had  so  fervently  taught 
them  in  personal  converse,  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  his  academic 
chair. 

For  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  gospel,  in  these  later  timely 
to  work  out  great  results  in  individual  experience,  and,  through  the 
influence  upon  society,  of  believers,  animated  by  the  Christian  spirit, 
the  reader  must  resort  to  the  volumes  of  Christian  biography.  It 
is  only  through  the  details  of  perBomd  history  that  a  vivid  impres* 
Bion  is  gained  of  the  power  that  is  stored  up  in  the  gospel,  now  m 
in  the  past,  to  inspire  the  human  soul  with  affections  and  hopes  that 
reach  into  the  world  unseenj  and  to  furnish  the  motives  and  tneaus 
of  social  reform,  A  single  example  may  here  be  referred  to— that 
Thorn**  o^  Chalmers,  the  renowned  preacher  of  Scotland,  He 
ChMmer*.  ^^  ^  ^j^j^  robust  in  his  mental  as  well  as  physical  con- 
stitution, a  man  of  a  clear  Lead  as  well  as  a  wai*m  heart,  iigauiM 
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whom  the  accuBation  of  morbid  natural  tendencies,  which  is  aften 
made  against  devout  men,  could  never  be  brought  It  will  be  re- 
membered thai  he  waa,  moreoTer,  a  mathematician  of  uncommon 
ability,  versed,  also,  in  natural  science  and  in  political  economy. 
In  1803,  he  became  the  pastor  of  Kilmany,  a  parish  nine  miles 
from  St  Andrew's.  He  inculcated  in  his  sermons  the  maxims  o! 
morality,  but  the  practical  results  of  his  preaching  were  small 
At  length  the  death  of  several  relatives,  and  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  from  which  he  fully  recovered,  induced  him  to  reflect  on 
the  foundations  of  his  own  religious  character,  aud  on  the  need 
of  a  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  which  he  was  conscious  of  not  pos- 
sessing* A  radical  change  now  took  place  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings respecting  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation.  The  character 
and  effect  of  it  are  thus  described  by  himself  in  an  address  to  the 
parish  of  Kilmany,  in  1815  : 

^*  And  here  I  can  but  record  tho  effect  of  an  actnat^  though  nndesigned, 
experiment  wliich  I  prosecuted  for  upwarda  of  twelve  vf'ars  among  you.  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  I  could  expatiate  on  th<^  meanness  of  diahonesty, 
on  the  villainy  of  falsehoodt  on  the  despicable  evlis  ol  calumnj  ;  in  a  word, 
upon  all  Ibose  deformitieij  of  character  wbicli  awaken  tbe  natural  indignation 
of  the  human  lieart  against  the  pt5sts  and  disturbera  of  human  society.  New, 
could  I,  upon  the  fitrcngth  of  the»e  warm  expostulations^  have  got  a  thief  to 
gire  up  his  stealings  and  the  evil -speaker  bis  censoriouHness,  and  the  liar  hla 
deviations  from  the  truth,  I  should  have  felt  the  repose  of  one  who  haa 
gotten  his  ultimate  object*  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  all  this  might  have 
been  done,  and  jet  the  &onl  of  everj  hearer  have  remained  in  full  ajlanatioa 
from  God  ^  and  that  even  could  I  have  CHtablished  in  the  bosom  of  one  who 
stole,  such  a  principle  of  abhorrence  at  th«  meanueBs  of  dishonesty,  that  he 
WM prevailed  npon  to  steal  no  more,  he  mig^ht  still  have  retained  a  heart  as  com- 
plotely  unturned  to  God,  and  as  totally  unpossessed  by  a  principle  of  love  to  him 
as  before.  In  a  word,  though  1  might  have  made  him  a  more  upright  aud 
honorable  man,  I  might  have  left  him  aa  destitute  of  the  efisenoe  of  religious 
principle  as  ever.  But  the  interesting  fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
periodi  in  which  I  made  no  attempt  against  the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind  to 
God  ;  while  I  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  that  enmity  is  dissolved,  even 
"by  the  free  offer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  believing  acceptance  on  the  other 
of  the  gospel  salvation  ;  while  Christ,  through  whose  blood  the  sinner,  who 
by  nattire  stands  afar  off,  ia  brought  near  to  the  h«avenlj  law  giver  whom  he 
has  offended,  was  scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  oa 
stripped  him  of  all  the  importance  of  hia  character  and  offices^even  at  this 
time,  I  certainly  did  press  the  reformations  of  honor  and  truth  and  integrity 
among  my  people,  but  I  never  once  heard  of  any  such  reformations  having 
been  effected  among  them.  If  there  was  anything  brought  about  in  this  way, 
It  waa  more  than  I  ever  got  any  account  of.  I  am  not  seusible  tlmt  all  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  urged  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties  of  social  life 
had  the  wt'ight  of  a  feather  on  the  moral  habita  of  my  parishioners.     And  it 
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woa  not  till  I  got  impressed  bv  the  utter  Alienation  of  tho  lieart,  in  all  ItA  d«» 
Fires  and  affections,  from  God ;  it  was  not  till  reconciliation  to  bim  became 
tlio  distmot  iind  pre-eminent  object  of  my  ministerial  exertions ;  it  waa  not 
till  I  took  the  scriptural  way  of  laying  tlie  method  of  reconciliation  before 
them  ;  it  was  not  till  the  freu  offer  of  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Chriat 
waa  urged  upon  Iheir  acceptance  ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  through  the  chan- 
nel of  Chrisfs  mediatorship  to  all  who  ask  him,  was  set  before  them  as  tha 
unceafiing  obje<jt  of  their  dependence  and  their  prayers  ;  in  one  word,  it  was 
not  till  the  COB  tern  pi  at!  onH  of  my  people  were  turned  to  these  great  and  ea* 
aential  elements  iu  tlie  busliiess  of  a  soul  providing  for  Its  interests  with  God 
and  the  cuncBTua  of  its  eternity,  that  I  over  heard  of  these  subordinate  r«f- 
ormalioxis,  which  afort^time  made  the  earnest  and  the  zeaJouSt  but^  I  am 
afraid,  at  the  same  time,  the  ultimate  object  of  my  earlier  miuistratioua.  Te 
servants,  whose  scrupulous  fidelitj  has  now  attracted  the  noticOf  and  drawn 
forth  in  mj  hearing  a  delightful  testimony  from  your  maatent,  what  mischief 
ye  would  have  dune  had  your  steal  fdir  doctrinea  and  sacramenta  been  aceom* 
panled  by  the  sloth  and  remiflsness,  and  what,  In  the  preTailing  tone  of  moral 
relaxation,  is  accounted  the  allowable  purloining  of  your  earlier  days !  But  a 
sense  of  your  heavenly  master^a  eye  has  brought  another  influence  to  b^af 
upon  you  ;  and  while  yon  are  thus  striving  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  your 
GM  and  Saviour  in  all  things,  you  may,  poor  aa  you  are,  reclaim  the  gr«at 
ones  of  the  land  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  faith.  You  have^  at  leasFt, 
taught  me,  thtit  to  preach  Christ  is  the  only  effective  way  of  preaching 
morality  in  all  lis  bra u dies  ;  and  out  of  your  humble  cottages  have  I  gath- 
ered a  lesson  which  I  pray  Gud  I  may  be  enabled  to  carry  with  all  its  aim- 
plicity  into  a  wider  theatre,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  ita  sabdtung 
efficacy  njK>u  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded  population/' 


TrauBferred  to  tbe  Tron  Cliurcli  in  Glasgow,  Ch&lmers  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preacher«  in  Great  Britain* 
chaimw.  ftt  ^^^  lis  left  his  crowded  congregation  to  take  charge  of 
oiAi«ow.  g^  JohB*a  Church,  in  the  same  city,  a  new  organization^ 
T;\'here  the  attendants  were  mostly  working  people,  and  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  cheriBhed  plans  for  pastoral  viai- 
tatioii,  for  svBtematic  iiiatructiou  by  the  eetablishment  of  schools^ 
and  of  other  agencies  by  which  the  gospel  could  be  carried  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  into  every  household.  His  untiring 
labors  were  crowned  with  wonderful  success*  All  his  schemeai  it 
should  be  observed,  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  were  as  judicious  as 
they  were  kind.  The  needy  were  trained  to  depend  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  themselves.  The  great  things  that  were  done  in  GlasgoWi 
Chalmers  tried  to  have  done  everj^-here  in  Scotland,  The  leader  in 
the  organization  of  the  Free  Church,  an  orator  in  the  pulpit  who 
preached  the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  a  fervor  which  thrilled  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  hear  him  wherever  he  went,  and  a 
teacher^  both  of  doctrinal  theology ^  and  of  religion  in  its  relations 
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to  Bcienee  and  to  ecoBomical  probletna  he  exerted  an  iDfluence^  too 
great  to  be  measured,  upon  his  country  and  the  generatioD  to 
which  he  belonged.  Tet  it  is  plain  from  the  record  of  his  life  that 
the  secret  of  his  power,  the  force  that  kindled  into  life  all  his  talents 
and  acquisitions^  was  in  that  experience  which  moulded  his  spiiit 
anew^  in  the  parish  at  Kilmany. 

The  more  consistent  and  complete  casting  away  of  the  ascetic 
ideal  is  a  characteristic  of  Protestant  piety  in  recent  times,  Ooca- 
fiionally,  the  strong  influence  of  that  ideal  continued  to  be  mani- 
fest This  is  a  pecuharity  and  a  defect  of  a  religious  work,  which 
has  before  been  mentioned,  Law's  **  Serious  Call,"^ — respecting  which 
a  late  writer  remarks  :  "  No  room  is  left  for  any  of  the  great  inter- 
ests, political,  social,  artistic,  scientific,  which  exercise  and  train 
the  faculties  of  mankind,  and  are  the  cement  and  adornment  of 
civilized  life  ;  they  belong  to  the  world,  and  with  the  world  they 
must  be  renounced."  But  the  ascetic  ideal  has  more  and  more 
ceased  to  tinge  the  conceptions  formed  of  the  Christian  character. 
While  this  change  has  been  taking  place,  there  has  been  a  growing 
disposition  to  carry  the  work  of  reform  into  every  department  of 
human  life. 

During  the  century  past,  Christian  activity  has  been  exerted, 
more,  perhaps,  than  ever,  in  various  forms  of  philanthropy,  which 
relate  not  only  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  men,  but 
also  to  their  temporal  welfare  and  comfort.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  strong  humanitarian  impulse  at  the  root 
of  the  revolutionary  uprisings  and  of  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
The  evangelical  revivals,  contemporaneous,  or  subsequent  to  these 
political  movements,  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  development 
of  the  forms  of  benevolence  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  An 
**  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  gradually  arose,  truly  Christi^i  in  its 
sources,  which  has  sought  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  all  classes 
whose  earthly  lot  is  adapted  to  excite  compassion.  One  side  of  this 
philanthropy  has  been  manifest  in  the  growing  aversion  to  cruelty 
of  every  kind,  even  to  that  negative  cruelty  which  consists  in  the 
neglect  of  the  unfortunate  whom  it  is  possible  to  relieve.  In  a 
thousand  ways,  endeavors  have  been  put  forth  to  alleviate  human 
Buffering,  including  even  that  suffeidng  of  criminals  which  is  not 
requisite  for  their  restraint  and  reformation,  or,  in  the  case  of 
capital  offenoes,  to  put  an  end  to  their  Hves.  A  peculiarity  of 
philanthropic  activity  ie  the  tendency  to  associated  eflbrL  Socie- 
ties are  formed  for  a  great  variety  of  specific  benevolent  works.  The 
existence  of  associations  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
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19  a  sign  of  the  prevalent  recoil  from  tlie  mfliction  of  pain,  even 
upon  tlie  lowest  of  sentient  beings^  and  of  the  habit  of  prosecuting 
labors  of  benevolence  by  organized  effort 

Among  the  fniita  of  Christian  iKsnevolence  which  are  worthy  of 
special  remark,  is  the  institution  of  Sunday-schools.  In  the  town 
BuBciEj  ^^  Gloucester,  in  England,  there  was  a  pin-factory  where 

•ohooiik  numeroufl  children  were  employed,  either  living  there, 

or  from  neighboring  places.  They  gathered  in  the  streets  on  Sun- 
days, and  their  filthy  attire,  their  coarse,  rough  ways,  and  their 
profanity,  drew  to  them  the  attention  and  the  pity  of 
Robert  Baikes,  an  intelligent  printer,  and  publisher  of  a 
newspaper.  In  1781,  ho  hired  several  women  to  open  schools  for 
them  on  Sundays,  and  he  persuaded  the  children  to  attend.  So 
marked  with  good  sense  were  his  arrangements  that  the  schools 
were  highly  successful  in  secunng  tJie  reform  and  good  conduct 
of  the  pupils.  The  farae  of  the  experiment  spreatl  abroad*  Sim- 
ilar schools  were  established  in  many  other  towns  and  cities,  A 
very  important  improvement  was  the  securing  of  volunteer  teach* 
ers^  who  did  their  work  from  love,  without  compensation.  Under 
Wesley's  influence,  the  Methodists  luid  begun  to  give  Sundaj-sehool 
instruction  in  this  way.  The  school  founded  by  Eaikes  was  for  the 
poor  alone ;  but  as  the  institution  spread  over  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  children  of  all  classes  became  the  recipients  of 
instruction  in  connection  with  it*  Since  1864,  Sunday-schools  have 
been  introduced  into  Germany. 

In  promoting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  prisons  and  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  an  important  branch  of  Christian  be- 
jofen  Howard,  nevolence,  great  services  were  rendered  by  John  How- 
im-im.  '  ard*  He  fully  deserves  the  title  of  **  the  Philanthropist,'* 
which  is  commonly  affixed  to  his  name.  On  a  voyage  to  Spain,  be 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  taken  into  Brest-  There 
the  way  in  which  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  mad©  a  strong  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Appointed,  in  1773,  high  sheriff  of  Bedford, 
he  investigated  the  condition  of  the  jail  there,  and  then  visited 
many  other  prisons  in  England  and  Wales.  He  was  shocked  by 
the  filthy,  unhealthy  condition  in  which  he  found  them»  and  by  tha 
evils  that  grew  out  of  the  dependence  of  the  jailors  for  their  sup- 
port on  the  fees  which  they  could  extort  from  their  inmates.  Pris- 
oners who  had  served  out  their  time  were  often  compelled  to  stay 
in  prison  for  a  long  period,  merely  from  want  of  means  to  dis- 
charge these  dues.  By  laborious  exertions,  Howard  procured  tlw 
enactment  of  laws  giving  a  fixed  stipend  to  the  keepers  of  priaoQi* 
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H©  undertook,  at  his  own  coet,  extenBive  journeys  throngh  Franc«, 
Oermany,  and  other  countidea  on  the  Continent,  that  lie  might 
aaoertain,  by  personal  inspection,  the  roethods  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  prisons  and  their  management.  In  these  inquiries  he 
avoided  no  danger  to  health  or  life,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
exact  and  complete  information.  The  effect  of  his  reports  was  the 
enactment  of  laws  in  England  for  the  better  regulation  of  prisons, 
mth  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  and  their  training  in 
habits  of  industry.  In  the  closing  part  of  his  life,  Howard  under- 
took other  long  and  toilsome  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  spread  of  the  phigue,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  and 
of  devising  means  of  preventing  it.  He  visited  numerous  laza- 
rettos, and  even  sailed  in  a  foul  ship  from  Smyrna  to  Venice — which 
was  attacked  by  pirates  on  the  voyage — in  order  to  have  a  personal 
experience  of  quarantine  discipline.  Finally,  on  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  died  in  Cheraon,  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  attending 
a  girl  who  was  sick  of  a  camp  fever.  His  courage  was  equal  to  his 
benevolence.  Utterly  free  from  ambition,  he  desired  no  praise  and 
no  memorial  of  his  kind  deeds,  **  Give  me  no  monument ;  **  "  let 
me  be  forgotten/*  were  his  words — the  words  of  one  who  delighted 
to  do  good  for  its  own  sake. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Howard  the  work  of 
prison  reform  was  taken  up  anew  by  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
Eii«ib«th  Ytj.  several  of  whom  were  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Of 
iTW)-is«.  these  it  was  Elizabeth  Gumey  Fry  by  whom  the  most 
striking  work  of  benevolence  was  achieved.  The  Acts  of  Pai'lia- 
ment  had  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  dead  letter.  The  prisons 
in  which  offenders  of  both  sexes  were  immured  were  damp  and 
loathsome.  "  Dirt  and  disease  abounded ;  and  even  where  the 
building  contained  wards  and  yards,  the  women  were  imperfectly 
separated  from  the  men,  whilst  idleness,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
swearing  were  habitual  amongst  them."  The  prisons  were  crowded, 
'*for  crime  had  enormously  increased,  and  convictions  had  more 
than  doubled  within  the  ten  preceding  years  " — ^1806  to  1816. 
Blrs,  Fry*a  work  beg^i  in  the  women *s  department  of  the  Newgate 
prison.  In  this  place,  there  were  huddled  together  hundreds  of 
offenders  of  very  different  grades  of  guilt,  with  their  children,  who 
were  almost  naked  and  perishing  for  want  of  food,  air,  and  exer- 
cise. The  inmates  of  this  place  were  **in  an  unchecked  condition 
of  idleness,  riot,  and  vice  of  every  description/*  They  exhibited  a 
scene  of  discord  and  violence  which  it  was  terrible  to  witness.  On 
her  second  vimt,  Mrs.  Fry,  at  her  own  request^  was  left  alone 
43 
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amongst  the  women  for  some  hours.  She  read  to  ibem  the  parable 
o!  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  in  the  tweotieth  chapter  of  Matthew. 
She  added  remarks  on  the  eleventh  hour,  and  on  tlie  willingness  of 
Christ  to  save  sinners,  even  the  most  depraved,  **  Some  asked 
who  Christ  was  ;  others  feared  that  their  day  of  salvation  was 
past,"  To  Mrs*  Fry  a  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  school  set 
up  for  the  children,  their  mothers  thankfidly  consented,  and 
selected  a  governess,  a  young  woman  who  had  b^n  sentenced  for 
stealing  a  watck  She  was  one  of  the  first  converts  to  Christ 
Mrs.  Fry,  from  time  to  time,  visited  those  who  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged — some  of  them  for  forgery,  committed  under  circum* 
stances  of  aggravated  temptation.  To  these  she  carried  the  mes- 
sages  of  the  gospel  with  consoling  effect  The  idea  that  industry 
and  order  could  be  brought  into  Newgate  was  regarded  by  the 
officers  of  the  prison  as  visionary ;  but  by  her  personal  influence, 
with  the  assistance  of  others  whose  aid  she  secured,  she  wrought 
auch  a  transformation  of  character  and  behavior  among  the 
female  convicts  as  seemed  little  short  of  miraculous.  The  prison 
was  visited  by  large  numbers,  including  persona  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  see  witJi  their  own  e3^e8  the  wonders  which  had  been 
^complished.  The  reforms  which  Mrs.  Fry  effected  spread  to 
other  places.  By  her  efforts  a  most  beneficent  change  was  made 
in  the  an-angementa  of  the  ships  for  transporting  convicts,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  they  were  received  and  treated  on  landing  in  the 
penal  colonies.  Her  labors  were  not  confined  to  Great  Britain. 
She  visited  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  countries.  Her 
correspondence  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  she  served,  ex- 
tended to  Russia  and  Italy.  Her  recommendations  bore  good  fruit 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Signal  improvements  in  the  construction  of  prisons,  and  in 
their  interior  life,  have  been  effected  under  the  auspices  of  Priaon 
Discipline  Societies  in  Uie  United  States  and  England. 
Separate  establishments  for  the  detention,  reform,  and 
training  of  juvenile  offenders  have  been  created.  The  opposition 
to  transporting  criminals  to  the  English  colonial  communities  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  this  practice. 

We  can  go  no  further  here  than  to  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the 
most  prominent  forms  of  philanthropy  which,  in  later  times,  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Christian  feeling.  The  reform  of 
criminBl  law  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  pris- 
ons and  prison -discipliQe.  An  impulse  to  such  a  re- 
form was  given  in  IWi  by  the  publication  of  the  little  treatise 
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**  On  Ciimee  and  PuniBhrnents,**  by  the  Italian  writer,  Becc^riii 
He  discuBsed  in  a  lucid  manner  the  design  of  legal  penalties,  and 
presented  rational  and  htiinane  views  respecting  them.  In  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  species  of  law  reform  was  Sir  Sam- 
uel Eomilly  (1757-1818)  ;  and  the  good  work  which  he  commenced 
was  successfiillj  carried  forward  by  Sir  James  Mackintoslj.  The 
diminution  of  the  number  of  capital  offences  was  attended  by  a 
Btriking  diminution  of  crime*  Righteous  and  humane  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  mines  and  factories*  The  exposure  by  a  ^oyal  commission  in 
England,  in  1842,  of  the  wretched  condition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  worked  in  the  mines,  resulted  in  immediate  action  by 
Parliament,  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  and 
women  in  such  work  The  measures  known  as  Factory  Acts,  cul- 
minating in  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1878,  contained  sanitaij  pro- 
Fftctory  visions,  regulations  for  the  safety  of  laborers,  for  the  re- 

^^^  striction   of  the   hours   of   labor,   for   insuring  to   the 

workmen  holidays,  and  for  their  comfort  and  pecuniar}^  help  in 
case  of  accidents.  Other  Acts  of  Parliament  have  entered  iuto  the 
details  of  itidus trial  occupations.  Some  of  them  have  reference  to 
the  health  of  the  laborers,  others  to  the  time  and  place  of  paying 
to  them  their  wages.  We  cannot  pass  over  the  evidences  of  prog- 
ress which  appear  in  the  more  kind  and  reasonable  methods  of 
earing  for  lunatics,  and  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  most  Christian  countries  for  the  relief  of  different 
classes  of  sufferers  who  were  formerly  neglected.  The  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  in  modem  times,  by  public  authority  and 
by  voluntary  exertions,  for  mitigating  the  sufferings  occasioneil  by 
war,  must  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Christian  seDtiment 
The  right  of  an  invading  force  to  i*avage  the  territory  of 
an  enemy  has  seldom  been  practically  asserted  in  this 
centmy.  According  to  the  modem  rules  of  war,  non- 
combatants  are  not  to  be  molested.  Their  property,  if  it  is  taken, 
is  to  be  paid  for  at  its  fair  value.  It  is  no  longer  held  to  be  a  crime 
for  an  officser  to  hold  a  fortress  as  long  as  he  can*  In  the  case  of  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  ambulance  system  was  established  by  the  French,  iu 
1796,  A  French  surgeon  first  devised  the  plan  of  a  corps  of 
efcretcher-beai^m.  By  the  European  convention  adopted  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1864,  the  wounded,  and  the  official  staff  connected  with  am- 
bulances, were  exempted  from  capture  as  prisoners  of  war.  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  an  EngUeh  lady  who,  during  the  Crimean  War^ 
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went  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteer  nurses  to  take 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  liaa  been  followed  by  others  in  like 
beneYoleat  undertakiogB.  The  efforts  of  Christian  men  to  deme 
ways  for  preventing  the  oocurrence  of  wars  have  not  been  without  a 
measure  of  success.  The  method  of  settling  international  disputes 
by  arbitration  is  regarded  with  inc^reasing  favor.  It  was  adopted 
with  happy  results  at  the  close  of  the  American  CivO  War,  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  But  the  existence  of  vast  nailitary  estabUahinents  in  the 
Continental  eouniries^  draining  the  resources  of  the  inhabitantSk 
and  acting  as  a  constant  provocation  to  hostilities^  still  remains  as 
a  reproach  to  Christian  civilization* 

Laws  have  been  eD acted  in  most  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States  for  the  suppression  of  illiteracy  and  for  the  educft- 
tion  of  the  whole  people  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
knowledge.  Tlie  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave* 
trade  in  an  achievement  of  the  present  century.  Early  in 
the  hist  centuiy,  and  even  before,  as  soon  as  the  barbari- 
ties connected  with  the  slave-trade  were  understood,  it  began  to 
be  denounced  by  good  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  concert* 
ed  effort  for  its  aboHtion  was  made  by  the  Quakers,  who,  in  1761, 
excluded  from  their  society  all  who  should  take  part  in  iL  By  the 
efforts  of  Granville  Sharp,  a  decision  was  obtained,  in  1772,  from 
Lord  Mansfield^  that  a  slave  could  not  be  held  in  England  or  car- 
ried out  of  it.  During  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution* 
anti-slavery  societies  were  formed  in  Pennsylvania  and  also  iii 
France,  La&iyette  being  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  cause.  The 
slave-trade  was  prohibited  by  Denmark  through  a  law  that  took 
effect  in  1802,  by  Great  Britain  in  1807,  and  by  the  United  States 
through  an  act  which  was  passed  in  1807,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1, 1808.  The  agitation  which  led,  in  1833,  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  was  carried  forward  by  Wilber^ 
force,  Clarkson,  Birxton,  and  other  active  coadjutors.  The  found- 
ers of  the  American  Republic  were  in  principle  opposed  to  slaTerj* 
This  was  the  conviction  of  Washington,  who  emancipated  his  slavst 
in  his  will,  of  Jefferson^  and  Patrick  Henry,  as  well  as  of  the  states* 
men  in  the  North.  For  a  long  time,  the  hope  was  entertained 
that  slavery  would  be  gradually  abolished  by  the  colonization 
of  the  freed  blacks  in  Africa.  As  was  true  of  the  English  aboli- 
tionists, in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  agitation,  some  scheme  of 
gradual  emancipation  was  alone  held  to  be  feasible.  One  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  imjnediate   emancipation   in   America 
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William  Llojfl  Gamsou.  This  proposal  was  resisted  by  a  large 
jiumber  of  those  who  professed  to  desire  the  extinctioji  of 
elaverj  by  a  slower  process.  FollDwiog  upon  the  great  increase 
of  the  slave  population,  and  the  immense  increase  in  the  cotton 
crop,  the  feeling  spread  in  the  South  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  get  rid  of  slavery,  and  Southern  Christians  sought  to  de* 
fend  the  institution  on  Bcriptural  grounds  and  as  expedient  foi: 
both  races.  About  the  year  1839,  the  aboHtionists  in  the  Noi-th 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  obligations  respecting  slavery.j 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  Northern  States, 
were  such  as  moved  Garrison,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
him,  to  come  out  in  vehement  advocacy  of  disunion.  He  eon- 
tended  for  opinions  respecting  the  rights  of  women  and  non-re- 
sistance which  were  obnoxious  to  mmny  who  had  acted  with  him., 
His  denunciation  of  slave-holders  was  felt  by  many  to  be  unjust 
and  extravagant.  In  1840,  a  new  National  Anti-Slavery  party  was 
formed  ;  and  the  warfare  ou  slavery  by  a  distinct  political  orgamza- 
tion  began.  The  dread  of  disunion  and  a  sens©  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  the  free  States  by  the  Constitution,  were  prominent 
among  the  motives  which  led  not  a  few  Northern  ministers  and 
churches  to  stand  aloof  from  the  abolitionists,  especially  from 
thoae  who  followed  the  banner  of  Garrison-  Political  aboli- 
tionism, which  aimed  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  and 
to  shut  up  the  institution  within  the  States  where  it  was  tinder 
the  shield  of  local  law,  grew  in  strength,  and  finally  triumphed  in 
the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  The  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  which 
they  formed,  were  followed  by  the  Constitutional  Amendmenta 
which  prohibit  slavery  everywhere  in  the  United  Statea  Thus — 
not,  however,  mthout  a  bloody  civil  war — liberty  for  tdl  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  land,  and  union,  were  both  secured.  Since  the  war, 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made,  involving  large  outlays  of 
money,  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  emancipated  blacks. 

One  of  the  most  notable  efforts  of  modern  philanthropy  is  the 
morsd  crusade  against  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  The  temperance 
Th6  temper.  T^form  has  achieved  the  largest  results  in  Great  Britaia 
■nwwfonii.  ^^j  iQ  ^jjg  United  States.  The  exertions  of  a  host  of 
lecturers  and  of  countless  societies  have  been  seconded  by  various 
legislative  measures  for  preventing  or  checking  the  traffic  in  In- 
toxicating liquor.  As  an  additional  security  for  the  tempted,  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  has  been  taken  probably  by  millions  of 
persons.     A  famous  leader  iu  this  ciiisade  was  *' Father  Matthew* 
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— Theobald  Matthew — a  priest  in  Cork,  Ireland,  who  began  Wa 
labors  in  1838,  ffis  work  was  first  among  the  lower  cla^aaes  in  hia 
own  countrj,  every  district  of  which  he  visited.  He  traversed 
Great  Britain,  and  spent  two  years  in  tlie  United  Statea  "Wher- 
ever he  went,  his  exertions  were  crowned  with  succeaa  It  is  said 
that,  in  Glasgow,  in  one  day,  he  administered  the  pledge  to  ten 
thousand  persona 

A  growing  sense  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  tiivided  condition 
of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  remarkable 
0hruti*n  ^^^^^  ^"  Connection  with  an  increased  activity  in  buOding 
tmioD.  yp  ^1^0  separate  denominations,  there  has  been  developed 

in  them,  seTerally,  a  disposition  to  enter  into  closer  relations  of 
fraternal  sjmpatliy  and  intercourse  with  other  Christian  bodiet> 
Great  doctrinal  conflicts  which  raged  at  a  former  di\y,  like  those  of 
Arminianism  and  Cfdvinism,  have  subsided.  Even  the  standing 
controversy  of  Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is  waged 
with  a  better  appreciation  on  either  side  of  that  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  respect  in  the  adverse  party,  and  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  the  points  held  in  common-  As  one  fact 
betokening  the  disposition  of  Protestants  to  join  against  common 
foes,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies  in  mutual  contests,  mention 
TiMinmiEoH^  ^^7  ^^  made  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  This  was 
ou  jJUanoB.  forxQ^d  in  1846  in  London  by  eight  hundred  minifltera 
and  laymen,  representing  the  principal  Protestant  denominations 
in  Europe  and  America.  As  indicating  the  class  of  persons  whom 
it  wag  thought  desirable  to  include  in  the  Alliance,  a  statement  of 
doctrine  under  nine  heads  was  sanctioned.  Co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Alliance  were  formed  in  di^erent  countriea  By  the  Ameri- 
can branch  "the  Divine-human  person  and  atoning  work"  of 
Christ  was  declared  to  be  **  the  heart  and  soul  of  Christianity.** 
Prolonged  sessions  of  the  Alliance  have  been  held  at  intervals  in 
Europe.  It  met  in  New  Tork  in  1873.  At  these  meetings  there 
have  been  convened  persons  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  speak- 
ing difierent  languages,  and  worshipping  under  varying  creeds  and 
forms.  It  is  not  chiefly,  however,  in  public  movements  of  this  sort 
that  the  yearning  of  Christian  people  for  closer  relations  and  direct 
co-operation  has  expressed  itself.  la  America  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  numerous  places  has 
drawn  into  its  membership  a  multitude  of  persons  from  different 
denomiuations.  Branches  of  it  have  been  established  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  East,  as  far  as  India  and  China. 
Affiliated  together,  and  holding  representative  conventions  atregu* 
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lar  intervals,  are  not  less  timn  thirty-fivd  htmdred  societies,  altbougb 

the  first  organizations  grew  up  at  Montreal  and  Boston  as  recently 
as  1851.  The  active  members  are  required  to  be  members  of 
Evangelical  churches.  The  qualification  of  associate  members  ia 
good  moral  character.  The  first  object  of  the  Association  is  de- 
fined to  be  **  the  salvation  of  young  men  through  faith  in  Christ.** 
With  ihiH  is  connected  the  promotion  of  "  their  intellectual,  gocial, 
and  Bpiritual  welfare/'  through  agencies  which  are  stamped  with  a 
rehgious  character*  The  work  don©  by  these  societies  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  dietinctivelj  Christian  work — work  that  pertain  a  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  by  such  undercurrents  that  the  drift  ol 
the  times  is  indicated,  quite  as  truly  as  by  noisy  movements  on  the 
sur^e.  The  existence  of  this  great  international  Afisodation  is 
only  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  barriers  of  sect  are  surmounted  by  the  coming  together 
of  Christians  from  different  folds  in  a  thousand  charitabie  undei^ 
takings. 

In  still  other  ways^  the  spiritual  unity  of  Christiaii  disciples,  the 
consciousness  of  which  must  precede  any  hopeful  experiments  to 
chtMUu  secure  organic  union,  is  evinced.  More  and  more,  the 
utarrtow.  game  religious  Uterature  fmds  its  way  into  the  house- 
holds of  the  diverse  Cliriatian  organizationa  There  are  devotional 
books  to  which  idl  extend  a  welcome.  The  '*  Imitation  of  Christ/* 
which  is  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  devotee,  deeply  impresses 
Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  is  sent  forth  among  Scottish  Presby- 
terians with  a  commcndatoiy  preface  by  Chalmers.  The  same 
hymns  are  sung  in  the  sanctuaries  and  at  the  firesides  of  disciples 
of  every  name. 

In  this  place,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  treasury  of  Eng- 
lish hymns,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  modem 
period.  Prior  to  Watts,  there  were  some  excellent  hymns 
^™*^  written  by  English  authors.  Such  are  the  Morning 
Hymn  and  the  Evening  Hymn  of  Bishop  Ken,  and  the  doxology 
which  he  composed^*' Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow/' 
Such  are  the  hymns  of  Addison,  "The  spacious  firmament  on 
high/'  and,  "When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God/'  But  it  was 
Watts  who  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  sacred  song*  Dod- 
dridge wrote,  "  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love,"  and  other 
hymns  of  merit.  The  most  fertile  of  all  hymn-writers  was  Charles 
Wesley  **  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  is  only  one  of  a  considerable 
number  of  his  Ijrica  which  are  prized  by  all  English-speaking 
Christians.     "  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  aouods  "  was  or 
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the  productions  of  John  Newton,  included  in  the  "  Ohiej  Hymns  ** — 
where  appeared,  also,  the  hymns  of  Cowper,  of  which,  "Ck>d 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  is  one  of  the  best  Anne  Steele, 
James  Montgomery,  Bowring — who  wrote,  "  Watchman,  tell  us  of 
the  night ; "  Trench,  Keble— the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Tear  •*— 
Heber,  Faber,  Bonar,  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  of  hymn-writers 
who  have  become  well  known  to  Christian  worshippers  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Few  hymns  are  more  prized  than  Cardinal 
Newman's  "  Lead,  kindly  li^t"  American  writers  have  added  to 
the  hymnals  of  all  the  churches  some  contributions  of  acknowl- 
edged worth.  Such  are  President  Dwight's  hymn,  "  I  love  thy 
kingdom,  Lord,"  and  the  hymn  by  Bay  Palmer,  ''  My  faith  looks  up 
to  thee." 


I. 

n. 
m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


325.  Nioeik  L     The  AHan  Contro7ersj. 
Jt8L  Conatanlinople  I,     The  ApolUnjirian  Contfovflfsj', 
431,  Epheaus,     The  Nestorian  Controveraj. 
451.  Chalcedoti.     The  Eutjohian  Controversy. 
553.  Congtantinople  XL     CoEtroversj  respectliig  the  Three  Chaptera. 
080-81.  Coastantinople  III.    (The  TrullaQ  Council).     Controvefsy  re* 
specting  two  Wills  in  Christ. 
VIL     787.  Nioea  XL      The  Worship  of  Xmagea.     The  fifBt  VIL   General 

Councils  are  received  in  coiaiuoii  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins.. 
VIH-     eCO.  Constantinople  IV.    Controveray  of  XgnaliuB  and  Photius,    This 
^^^  Council  was  rejected  by  the  Greeks,     Their  Vlllth.  General  Coun- 

^^^h  cil  w^aa  held  in  Constantinople  in  879,  and  was  rejected  by  the 

^^^^  Lattna. 

[  The  Councils  after  the  VUIth.  are  rejected  by  the  Qreekfl* 

^*  IX,  1123.  Lateral!  I.     Inveatlture  :  Confirms  the  Worms  Concordat. 

^^1         X.  1139.  Lat(*riin  II.     Termination   of  a  Sohism,     Condemns  the  Do€- 
^^  trines  of  Arnold  of  Bre&cia. 

XL.  117^.  Lateran  IXL     Eelating  to  Discipline.     Rulea  for  the  Choke  of 

a  Pope- 
Xn.  1315.  Laterui  IV.     Assertion  of  Papal  Authority. 
Xin,  1245.  Lyona  I.  (reckoned  by  some  as  Lateran  V. ).     Pope  and  Emperor : 

Depoaen  Frederic  O. 
XIV.   1274.  Lyons  XX.     Concessions  of  Eudotph  of  Hapeburg,     New  Rules 

for  the  choice  of  a  Pope,  etc. 
XV.   1811*  Vienne  (recognised  by   I»ateran,   1512).      Suppresaton   of  the 

Templars,  etc. 
XVL  1414-18.  Constance   (the  last  sessions  acknowledged  by  Rome,  the 
whole  hy  France).     Condemnation  of  Huss. 
XVTI*  1431-49.  Basel.    First  Twentj-Gve  sessions  received  by  Rome,  until  itt 
removal  to  Ferrara.      Tlie  Council   of  Florence,   14^!J8,  regarded 
by  Rome  as  a  continuation  of  tlio  first  sessions  of  BaseL 
XVin,  1512-18.  Lateran  V. 

XIX.  1545-63.     Trent 

XX.  Vatican.     Infallibility  of  the  Pope  decreed. 
[Another  order  of  the  Connoils  (Basel  being  rejected)  t  XV. ,  Vienne  ;  XVX, 

Constance;  XVH.,  Florence  ;  XVIII.,  Trent.  Still  another  order  iBasel  be- 
ing reckoned  as  distinct)  :  XVn.,  Basel ;  XVXIX..  Florence  ;  XIX.,  Lateran  V. ; 
XX.,  Trent.  The  contested  councils  are  Sardica,  344  (ounsidered  cecumeni- 
cal  by  the  Latins) ;  the  TruUan,  Quiuiseictuni,  0112  (received  by  Greek  Church); 
Vienne,  Pisa,  Coustancei  Basel,  and  Lateran  V,  (which  within  the  Latin 
Church  are  disputed).] 

*  Alttftd  an^  enl&rged  from  Smltb'a  *'Churcb  History  ta  CbronologloftJ  Tftblw. 
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^P           UST  OP  POPES  FROM  GREGORY  I  TO  LEO  XOL*       | 

H               Gregory  L,  5Q0-0O4 

Bergiua  n,,  844-847                             ^M 

H                Sftblniaiias,  604-606  (  f ) 

Leo  IV.,  847-855                                 ^H 

■                Boniface  UL,  607  { f) 

Benedict  IIL,  855-858                        ^H 

■               BooMkcii  IV.,  60S-615  (f) 

NicholaB  L,  858-867                          ^H 

■               Deusdedit,  6ir>-6ie  (?) 

Hadrian  IL,  867-872  (f>  *                  ^H 

■                Boniface  V.,  610-625  (?) 

John  Vlil^  872-882                             ^H 

H                HoDoriiu  I*,  625-6S3 

Marinus,  882-684                                 ^H 

■                S«iireriiiuft,  640 

Hadrian  m.,  SSi^885                        ^H 

■               John  IV.,  640-642 

Stephen  V.,  885-891                            ^H 

■               Theodore  I.,  642-649 

Fonnosus,  B91-896                              ^^H 

■               M*rtia  I.,  649-653,  dep.  ;  d.  655 

Boniface  VI.,  896                                  ^^M 

■               Eugeniuii  L,  654^57 

Stephen  VL,  896-897                           ^H 

■               ViUlimnuB,  657-673 

RomanuA,  897  (?)                                 ^^H 

■               Ad«odatUi,  672-676 

Theodore  IL,  898                          ^^^H 

■               Doaui  L,  676-678 

John  IX*,  898-900                         ^^^1 

■                Agatho,67S-682(n 

Benedict  IV.,  900-903                   ^^^1 

■                Leo  IL,6d2^8B(f) 

Leo  V.,90:3,  d«p.                               ^H 

■                Benedict  IL,  684-685 

OhflBtopher,  90ii-904^  dep.                 ^H 

■                John  V^  685-686  (?) 

Sergltia  m,,  904-91 1                           ^H 

■                Oono,  686-687 

Anaatafliuii  in.,911  913                ^^^H 

■                'Theodorusy  687 

Lando,  913-914                               ^^^H 

■                8ergin«  L,  687-701 

John  Z..  914-928                            ^^H 

■                John  VL,  701-705 

Leo  VI.,  928-929                           ^^^H 

■               Johtt  Vn.,  705-707 

Stephen  VU.,  929-981                   ^^H 

■               SUinniui,  708 

John  XL,  991-936                           ^^H 

■                 Oonitantine,  708-715 

Leo  vn.,  936-939                               ^H 

■                Gregory  EL,  715-731 

Stephen  VUI*,  9:i9-942                           ^| 

■               Gr#gory  ni.,  731=-741 

Martin  m.,  or  Mariniis  IL»  942-&4e       1 

■                Zachuiu,  74 1 -752 

Agapetua  U.,  946-955                                  ■ 

B               Stephen^   752,  died  before  conaeora- 

John  Xll.,   956-96:i.  dep.                  ^^B 

■                   Uon 

Leo  VIII.,  963-965                        ^^^H 

■                Stephen  IL,  752^757 

Brnedict  Y.,  964-965               ^^^^| 

■                Paul  L,  757-767 

John  XUL,  965-972                           ^H 

H                   CoHBTANTiNK,  ufinrperi  767-768 

Benedict  VL,  972-974                        ^^ 

1                Stephen  lH.,  768-772 

Boniface   Vll,  974,   dri^eti  bita     ■ 

"                Hadjliin  L,  772-795 

exile                                                     m 

Leo  in,,  795-816 

Donna  IL,  974                                           M 

Stephen  IF.,  816-817 

Benedict  VIL,  975-983  (?)                 ^H 

PMcal  I,,  817^24 

John  XIV.,  983^84                              ^H 

Bugeaiu.  Ii„  824-827 

BoKTFACE  Vn ,  again— d.  9SS       ^^M 

Valentine,  827  (?) 

John  XV.,  never  lawful]/  <  oiiRcmJ^^B 

Grefory  IV^  827-844  (?) 

ed,  d.  985                                            1 

a  Tftbleit.*'     Thm  jmanvtfation  m*i^  ai^nUI^       I 

H 

^^^^ 
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f        John  inr.,  985-996 

Aimporaii                                   ^^^H 

OregoFy  V,,  OM-099 

John  XVI. »  997-993                                ^M 

8Uveiter  H*,  09^-1003 

^^M 

John  XVII,  lOOSi 

^H 

John  xvm^  iooa^ioo9,  it*. 

^H 

SarfiHB  IV.,  1009-1012  (?) 

^H 

I         Benedict  VUL,  1012-10S4 

^^1 

(         John  XUt,,  1024-1083 

^^H 

Benedict  IX.,    1038-1048,    tea. 

;   de- 

SiLTEBTEB  III. ,  1044                                         ^^H 

posed  1044,  and  restored  on 

,  death 

Greg  cry  VL,  1045-1046,  dtrf.                     ^M 

of  Silvester  III.  ;  sold  the  papacjr 

Olemont  IL,  1046-1047                                 ^H 

to  Gregory  VI.  ;  restored  agsdn  on 

^^1 

death  of  Clement  XL 

^^M 

DamMua  n,,  1048 

Clement  EL,  1046-1047                                ^H 

Leo  IX.,  1048-1054 

^^1 

Victor  n.,  1055-1057 

^H 

Stephen  IX.,  1057-1058 

BsKEmcT  X.|  1058-1059,  d^                ^H 

Nicholafl  n.,  1058-1001 

^^m 

Alexander  n.,  106U1073 

^^M 

Gregory  VH.,  1073^1085 

Clehekt  m. ,  1080-1 100                       ^H 

Victor  m.,  1086-1087 

^^1 

Urhan  EL,  1068-1099 

Albert,  1102                                           ^^1 

Paacal  n,,  1090-1118 

8tI.VEfiTER  IV.,  1105-1111                               ^m 

Gklatlna  n.,  11 18-11  la 

Gregory  Yin. ,  1118^1^1                     ^H 

OaliEtaa  H,,  1119^1134 

^^^ 

Honotiui  n.,  1124-1130 

^^1 

Zimocent  n.,  1130-1143 

Ahacletus  n.,  1130-1138                     ^H 

Oeleitine  IL,  1143-1144 

Gkegohixje,  1138                                    ^H 

Lnciua  IL,  1144-1145 

^H 

EugeiilUB  in.,  1145-1153 

^^1 

Aniuiajiliifl  IV.,  1153-1154 

^^1 

Hadrian  IV.,  1154-^1159 

^^1 

Alexander  m.,  1159-llSl 

VtcrroB  lY.,  1159-1164                            ^H 
pAfiCAi.  ni.,  1164-1168                            ^M 
Calixt^b  m.,  1168-1178                        ^H 

Liioin»  m.,  1181-1185 

IHKOCENT  UL ,  1178-1180                        ^H 

Urban  m.,  1185-1187 

^H 

aregory  VUL,  1187 

^H 

Clement  IIL,  1187-1191 

^H 

OeleBtino  m^  1191-1198 

^^M 

Innocent  IH.,  1198-1216 

^^H 

HonorfOB  in.,  1310-1337 

^^B 

Qref  ©ry  EX.,  1227-1241 

^H 

Celeetjne  TV.,  1241 ;  died  before  ooo- 

^^M 

Becration 

^^M 

Innocent  IV.,  1343-1254 

_^^l 

1        Alexander  IV.,  1264^1261 

1 

Iimocaiit 

1406 
Greg^ory    ZII^     1406-    Alaxaadftr    V., 

1415,  res.  ;  d.  1419  1410 

JobaXXm.,  i41D-t415» 
dep.;  d.  1410 
I©  1415  the  Coimcil  of  Oonstance  deposed  Jolm 
XXni,^  induoed  Gregory  XII.  to  resign,  and  elected 

Mardn    V.,   1417-1431   Clement     VHL, 

1420,  TO8, 

Bngenloa    HT.,     1431-    Felix  V.,  eleoted  1430  Kj 
1447  Oounoil  of  Basel,  tc«. 

144S 
HlohoUi  v.,  1447-1455 
OallxtiK  HL,  145^1458 
Piua  n.,  1458-1464 
Paul  £L,  1464-1471 
8ixtu»  nTp,  1471-1484 
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Innooent  VIZL,  1484-1493 
Al«zander  VL,  1403-1608 
Pins  IIL,1608 
jQlim  IL,  1508-1618 
Leo  X.,  1618-1621 
Adrian  VL,  1622-1688 
OlMiiMit  VZL,  1628-1684 
Paul  nL,  1684-1649 
JnlioB  IZL,  1660-1665 
Marcallni  IL,  1665 
Paul  T7^  1666-1569 
Pirn  T7^  1669-1565 
Pirn  V^  1666-1672 
Gregory  ZIIL,  1672-1686 
Siztni  v.,  1686-1690 
Urban  Vn^  1590 
Ghregory  ZZ^.,  1690-1691 
Innooant  ZZ«,  1691 
dement  Vm^  1692-1606 
Leo  XL,  1605 
Panl  V^  1606-1621 
Gregory  ZV^  1621-1628 


Urban  VIZL,  1828-1644 
Innooent  X,  1644-1666 
Alexander  VIL,  1666-1667 
dement  DL,  1667-1669 
Olement  X.,  1670-1676 
Innooent  XL,  1676-1689 
Alexander  VIIL,  1689-1691 
Innooent  XIL,  1691-1700 
dement  XI.,  1700-1721 
Innooent  XITT.,  1721-1724 
Benediot  Xm.,  1724-1780 
dement  XIL,  1780-1740 
Benediot  XIV.,  1740-1768 
dement  Xm.,  1758-1769 
dement  XZV.,  1769-1774 
Pina  VL,  1776-1799 
Pina  VZL,  1800-1828 
Leo  Xn.,  1828-1829 
Pina  VZIL,  1829-1880 
Gregory  XVL,  1881-1846 
Pina  IX.,  1848-1878 
Iieo  xm.,  1878— 
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mSTOEY  OF  THB  LITERATIIEB  m  THIS  DEPABTMBNl?, 

Teie  oldest  work  on  tlie  history  of  the  Church  is  the  AcU  of  the  .4jww»ft^ 
hf  Luke.  Shortly  after  150  a.d.  ^  Hegesippos,  %  Jewish  (but  not  judaixiti^ 
Cbristiau,  wrot«  accounts  of  the  Church.  He  liad  travelled  and  made  per* 
A  nal  mijuiries.  The  few  fragments  that  remain  of  his  work  are  in  Routh 
{BeL  Sacn,  I ,  pp.  207-319),  and  Grnbe  {SptcHegimn,  ii. ,  203-214),  The  father 
of  Gharch  HlBtorj  ia  Euaebhia,  Bishop  of  CaE«area  (c.  265-o,  340)>  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  influence.  His  History  of  the  Church  comes  down  to 
324  A.D.  He  had  in  his  hands  numerous  lost  writers.  His  own  work  la  ln« 
v^aluable.  Although  not  specially  critical,  he  means  to  he  truthful.  He  haa 
little  to  say  of  the  Latin  (churches*  His  L^e  of  ConntutUinc^  whom  he  knew 
welU  is  a  panegyric.  There  is  a  thorough  aooonnt  of  the  Lilu  and  Writings 
of  EusebittSf  by  Biabop  Lightfoot,  in  Smith  and  Wace*s  Dktiofuiry  of  Chris* 
ii/in  Bioffraphg,  The  "  continuators**  of  Eusebiua  were  Theodoret,  Sozomen, 
*nd  Socrates,  iti  the  fifth  century^  and  Theodorus  and  Evagrius  iu  tJie  sixth  ; 
but  these  writers  partly  cover  the.same  ground.  Evagriufl  cloees  at  594  a.l>. 
The  Arian  Church  historian  was  Philostorgiua  (368-0.  425).  Hia  work  begins 
with  the  Arian  controversy!  and  extends  to  423  A.i>.  Only  excerpts  remain, 
as  preserved  in  Pbotius,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century.  Tbey  are  reprinted 
in  Migne'a  '*  Patrology.**  Rufinns  {d.  410)  translated  Eust^bius  into  Latin,  and 
added  two  bonks  of  bis  own,  carrying  the  narrative  down  to  AD.  895, 

From  the  Patriatio  Age  to  the  end  of  the  mediBcval  era,  historical  writings 
were  uncritical,  and  chiefly  of  a  fragmentary  ebaracter.  The  Ilkt&ry  uf  iltA 
Franks^  by  Gregory,  Birahop  of  Toura,  is  the  raost  valuable  source  for  early 
French  history.  He  is  credulous,  but  veraciouB.  Aocordiog  to  a  cnstom  of 
^'hroniclera,  he  starts  with  the  creation.  As  be  approaches  near  big  own  date 
lie  becomes  more  and  more  trustworthy.  Aa  a  picture  of  his  times  his  work 
ta  precious.  The  Venerable  Bede  (673-7^5)  wrote  the  Ecde&iftsticnl  lUst^yiry  of 
the  EnglUh  Nation,  a  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity,  with  a  prelimi- 
luu-y  compilation  on  the  earlier  history  of  Britain.     Paulua  DIaconns  (c.  720- 

*  It  win.  be  Eindcreitood  Lhai  the  Wti*  of  bookR  bare  giT«a  a>rs  iel«oted  from  a  ircry  Yolnmiaooi 
UtenCare>^  Gould  theM  notfii  be  c^clenrted,  Dthtr  tltlea^  under  Ihc  dllfereai  topics  woutd  foMCtf 
Qtalm  A  plaoe.  The  titudcnt  «tioa]<I  bear  In  mind  that,  tmder  tho  ocTQimli  anbjectb  and  Br«a^  tba 
Mcnerftl  wotkn  (on  p.  (T^  t*Vh)  nnd  thft  dict!oijarie«  and  nir jr1erpa?diAB  (oti  p  <TTI!)  nro  oftao 
lh«  moKt  TKtuAble  poiirrrHi  of  kcawlvAg^^  Although  it  hu  sot  boon  thought  D^cetvarj  to  multioi|y 
l^articnlar  relereaccA  tu  tboiu. 
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0.  800)  wrote,  in  a  IrutMul  and  impartial  spirit,  a  liifitorj  of  the  Lombaid^ 
trhkh  he  brnught  down  to  744  a.d,,  and  left  unfinished.  Adam  of  Bremen 
(d.  c.  1076)  composed  a  history  of  the  Archbishops  of  namhurg-BTemen  down 
to  1072.  Sharing  in  the  supersti lions  of  hia  time,  y&%  bou«ist  and  impartial^ 
he  is  the  prini^lpal  authority  for  earljr  Scandinavian  Charch  hifitorj.  The 
Liber  PoubJktdU  is  madti  up  of  biographies  of  Kovnan  hidhopft  from  the 
ApoBtle  Peter  to  near  the  close  of  the  ninth  centarjr  (891).  Bai  tholomieiia  o( 
Lucca  (d.  V^27)  composed  a  general  Church  history  (in  twenty-four  booksfj 
reaching  as  far  as  1312.  Odurio  Ti talis,  Abbot  of  Si  Evreul.  in  Normandy, 
wrote  a  Church  hibtory  (in  thirluen  hooks),  extending  to  1142.  The  seenlar 
chroniclers  of  thu  Middle  Ages,  in  the  different  nationsi  such  aa  Matthew  of 
Paris  (d.  125^),  William  of  Tyr«  (c.  1190},  who  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Crusades  from  lUJO  to  1184,  deKcrihe  tlie  a^airs  of  Church  as  wvll  as  of 
State,  Toward  thtj  close  ol  the  medifeval  era  there  was  an  tucreosed  mtefest 
In  history.  Vincent  of  Beauvaia  (d.  1264)  wrote  his  Spetidmik  IRgtoriale  (In 
thirty-one  books),  the  3d  part  of  liis  f^)eciilum  Mt^tu*  A  more  cr!ti<ml  eplrlt 
arose,  as  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  Lanrentius  Yalta  (d.  1457),  who  disputed 
the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  Douation  of  ConsiantiDe. 

Besides  the  works  referred  to  above,  tliere  wero  produced,  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  numberless  writings  of  an  historical  character  relating  to  the  lir«5S  of 
popes,  monks,  and  other  persons  of  local  or  general  celebrity,  the  rise  and  the 
achievements  of  monasCio  orders,  etc.  To  separate  fact  from  fiction  la  tlie 
task  of  the  critic,  which  can  never  he  fully  accomplished*  Many  of  these 
writings  are  embraced  in  the  groat  collection  of  the  BoUandists,  lh«  Aiia 
&inct^rum. 

The  controversies  of  the  Eoformation  were  essentially  connected  with  In- 
vestigations In  Church  history*  In  the  Lutheran  Church  appeared  (155i>- 
in74),  in  13  volumes,  the  Mcxgdeburff  Centurk*^  the  prodaction  of  Matthias 
FlaciuB  and  his  coadjutors,  Mtgdehurg  being  tlie  s^at  of  their  laborsL  The  ar- 
rangement  was  by  centuries,  with  fifteen  chapters,  or  rubrics^  in  each.  It  is 
polemical  in  its  design,  one  groat  object  being  to  show  how  the  Church  was 
corrupted  through  the  Papacy.  Although  clumsy  in  its  literary  execution,  it  la 
the  fruit  of  great  erudition.  By  way  of  counterpoise^  the  Ecde4ti(Uitirul  AnnaU 
of  Boronius  were  composed.  Ho  had  free  mjcess  to  the  Vatican  Hhrarv.  Hia 
industry  was  astonishing.  His  contributions  to  knowledge  were  Important 
His  method  is  to  take  up  each  year  by  itself,  giving  what  oooorred  in  that  year, 
and  then  passing  to  the  next  Ho  writes  to  defend  the  Church  of  Rome,  hul 
without  directly  combating  tlie  Magdeburff  Centuries.  He  carried  the  Annals 
as  far  as  1198.  His  continuators,  the  best  of  whom  is  Raynaldos,  brought 
them  down  to  1586.  The  best  edition  of  Baronius  and  of  his  continnators  li 
that  of  A.  Theiner  (1804),  which  contains  the  valuable  annotatlona  (  Or^^en}  el 
Psgl. 

In  England,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  much  hisUnicsl 
learning  was  brought  forward  in  the  controversies  with  Rome,  and  between 
the  Churchmen  and  Puritans.  Cranmer  and  his  contemporaries,  also  Ca 
Hooker,  Cartwright,  and  many  others,  were  laborious  students  of  the  _ 
But  their  hiEtorical  writing  was  in  connection  with  debatos  on  doctrin*  I 
Church  polity. 

In  France,  the  Gallican  ^chool  produced  Important  works  In  this  de 
tD«ni     Natalis  Alexander  brought   Ihe  history  of  tlie  Church   (in  B 
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lowQ  to  1600,  In  a  more  interesting  stjle,  Fleurjr  wrot©  (20  7ola.>  his  histofj 
of  the  Chiir<?h,  down  to  1414 — contlDued  bj  Fabr«  to  l"i?)5 — a  readahle  workj 
displeasing  to  Ultramontaniflte,  There  is  a  traBilation  of  ft  portion  of  Fleurt 
(A.D.  3yt-4<X)),  revised  by  J,  H.  Newman  (S  vols.).  The  most  accurate  and 
Tftlaabte  of  the  French  ecclesiajitical  historians  of  this  ai^e  fsTillemont,  whos« 
B/mpathiea  were  with  the  JanBenifits.  His  work  reUtea  only  to  thta  irst  &ix 
centuries.  It  is  highly  appreciated  by  Gibbon.  Bossuet  in  liis  poleiniesl 
writings,  and  in  his  diHcmiTS©  on  tTnirersal  llistory,  deuU  with  importanl 
periods  and  events  in  the  history  of  the  Churdi.  Dtipin  U0'T7-1719)  wrote  a 
copiona  bibliosraphical  and  blogTaphica!  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  Hii 
liberality  brought  on  him  ecclesiastical  ceostire.  lllB  aympathtes  were  with 
the  Jaxisenists.     Tlie  similar  work  of  Ceillier  ia  more  full  aud  correct 

In  Germonjj  a  new  epoch  was  introduced  bj  Jlosheim  (d.  I7t>5),  Professoi 
at  Gottingen,  whose  llisitory  of  the  Church,  in  comparison  with  Its  predscessora, 
was  marhed  by  a  scienlilio  spirit,  and  merited  the  esteem  wliich  f^  long  en* 
joyed  as  a  teit-boolc.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thorough,  con&cientl'^ns  scholar.  It 
is  arranged  in  the  centurial  form,  is  commonplace  in  its  style,  and  lacki 
phllojiophical  insight.  The  best  edition  in  English  is  the  American  edition  of 
Murdock,  enriched  by  his  notes.  Mo«heini*s  work  on  the  first  three  centnrif  t 
—the  CommenUirieii  etc^^is  a  production  of  equal  solidity.  It  was,  also, 
edited  by  Murdock.  Bcbrockh  followed  Mosheim  in  a  truly  learned,  vohiniin^ 
ous  History  of  the  Church  (in  45  vols.).  Ho  forsakes  Ihe  centurial  method 
for  a  less  formal  division  into  periods.  He  may  be  consulted  by  the  student 
with  profit 

The  present  century  in  Germany  has  witnessed  the  production  of  works  In 
Churob  history  of  the  highest  value.  Among  many  authors  of  note,  the  three 
most  eminent  are  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Baur.  Their  works,  and  the  writingi 
of  other  recent  German  authoni  in  this  department,  both  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic, will  be  described.  In  France,  England,  and  America  there  have  been 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  nf  this  branch  of  stiidy,  which  wiU  b» 
characterised  in  the  Ikts  that  follow. 

THE   MOST  IMPORTANT  RECENT  WORKR 

Neander'a  Church  History  (Torrey's  translation,  5  vols.  >  with  an  index  viril- 
mne).  Neander  wrote,  also,  a  Life  of  Jetnt^,  and  a  IliAim^  of  th'^  Plitnting 
m^  Tminingofths  Apostolh  Churchy  which  will  be  charaoterijed  later.  Hii 
Church  History  is  the  frnifc  of  thorongh  learning,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  Bpirit 
of  pietVp  deep  and  earneat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tru\y  d&tholio.  This  work 
Is  equally  instructive  and,  in  the  best  senia  of  the  term,  edifying,  Nrander 
is  especially  strong  in  the  departments  of  theological  doptrin©  and  of  Christian 
life,  and  in  th*^  analysis  of  character  ;  In  a  word,  as  regards  the  inner  sprinf^r 
and  movement  of  biBlory.  The  narrative  lacks  color,  and  the  external  aspects 
of  the  subject  are  neglected.  On  the  whole,  Neander*B  History  is  one  of  the 
noblest  historical  producliona  of  the  present  age. 

Gieseler's  Church  History  (Professor  H.  B.  Smith's  edition,  5  vols.')  Is  marked 
by  a  high  etliieal  tone,  without  the  eTongelical  warmth  which  in  a  Wndinrjf 
trait  of  Neander.  The  text  of  Gieseler  Is  comparatively  brief.  He  Is  clear  in 
his  stat«mentA,  impartial,  and  exceptionally  accurate.  The  volnmef^  ar« 
largely  made  np  of  references  and  excerpts  in  marginal  notes^  in  whicV 
Uu  vast  learning  of  the  author  is  iustruotiva'*   jxhibtied.     The  work  Is  a  ll 
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bfATj  In  itself^     It  is  tullj  appreclAted  bj  the  best  stadents  of  general  1ii« 

Baur's  strength  was  given  mainlj  to  the  studj  of  the  historioal  foundatioDa 
Of  Ohristianitj,  and  lo  the  lirst  three  centuries.  But  he  discuaaes,  with  strik- 
ing abnilj  aod  perspicuity,  the  lat«^r  periods,  especially  doctrinal  history.  Th^ 
iutluenctj  of  ttie  Hegeli&n  philosophy  is  manifest  everywhere.  Baur'n  pei!ulia» 
theory  as  to  the  conflicts  in  ihe  Apostolic  age,  and  their  effect  in  the  prodnc- 
lion  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Teatament  Cation,  and  in  developing  (h^  old 
Catliolio  Church,  must  not  be  forgotten.  His  Church  History  embraces  five 
volumes. 

Among  later  works  in  tliia  department,  the  Church  History  of  Dr.  Schaff 
merits  particular  commendation.  It  is  fouadtid  ou  a  study  of  the  original 
eonrces.  Ita  aiitlior  i^i  familiar  with  the  English  and  American,  as  well  aa  the 
continental  littTiituro.  Its  tone  is  at  once  evangelical  and  liberal.  The  bibliog- 
raphy which  it  furnishes  is  very  full  and  valuable.  The  work  has  the  sig- 
nal advantage  of  taking  into  view  the  investigationa  of  scholars  down  to  the 
present  date. 

Hagenbach*s  History  of  the  Church  (7  vols.)  is  adapted  to  cultivated  readen. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  portion  treating  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  (2  vols,,  Edinburgh.  1879), 

In  connection  with  these  general  works,  the  writings  of  Milman  may  pro]^ 
erly  be  referred  to.  His  History  of  the  Jews  and  his  History  of  ChriatiaiiHy 
In  the  First  Three  Centuric^s  are  of  moderate  value.  Hin  principal  work  Is  the 
Miatory  of  Latin  OhTisti^inity  (8  vols,),  which  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
flfleenth  century.  More  than  most  of  the  Church  historians,  he  writes  for  the 
literary  class.  It  is  a  useful  complement  of  Neander.  The  learning  is  ample, 
the  style  is  animated,  but  with  a  predilection  for  thtt  Latin  element.  On  the 
papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  topics  connected  with  literature  and 
art,  Milman  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Robertson  s  Ilistory  of  (he  Church  (revised  ed.,  8  vols.^  1874)  extends  te 
the  Reformation.  The  author,  a  Canon  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church, 
is  a  well  informed  scholar,  and  writes  in  a  moderate  and  candid  spirit. 

Professor  Henry  B,  Smith's  History  of  the  Church  in  CJtronolitffV'nl  TaHm^ 
includes  a  vast  amount  of  classified  information^  with  penetrating  comments 
Respecting  American  Eoclesiastical  Historyi  there  is  a  very  valuable  colleetfoa 
of  faots  and  dates. 

In  a  popular  style^Bohringer's  Kirchengesehiehia  in  Biographien  (12  Toili., 

2dcd.,  imi   Sqq.), 

Of  the  smaller  manuals  of  Church  History,  one  of  the  most  important  Is  that 
of  Hase  (11th  ed.,  1880;  the  American  translation,  from  7th  ed.,  18r>4),  It  if 
a  condensed  narrative  of  a  thorough  scholar,  written  in  a  pithy  and  sometimes 
racy  style.  Its  chief  defect  is  owing  to  an  undue  compression^ — in  the  room  of 
a  selection^-of  the  matter.  Hase  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  Chureh  W^ 
tory  of  A  more  popular  character,  on  the  basis  of  his  lectures  (vol.  i,  1S8&). 

Kurts's  Church  History  (3  voK,  IDth  ed.,  1887;  tlie  American  traualatlon, 
from  an  earlier  ed.)  is  more  distinctly  religious  than  Hasc*s  work.  Its  author 
writes  in  eympathy  with  the  Lutheran  creed.  The  facta  are  clearly  pretented 
and  well  arranged.     It  is  an  excellent  work. 

Niedner'H  Manual  (1  vol.,  1a.st  ed.,  1866)  was  the  result  i»r   original 
thorough  researches  ;  it  includes  in  every  period  fresh  views  of  the  snbjeet,  I 
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ts^  9ohemAti2ed '^  to  «xces9— Ivoketi  up  mU>  sen^tioufi  &ud  SLib-fieetioiifi — uidf 
g«ner&Uy  speakings  U  clumsy  m  it»  Uterarj  exiaoutioii.  The  phHosophickl 
BuggestiodS  intiofporatt^d  iti  Urn  narrative  are  often  strikiogf  but  reflect  ia  m 
markcKl  way  the  author's  iadividuality. 

The  *'  Studont's  ChurcH  History  "  (ia  Smith's  series  of  text-books)  extendi 
ito  the  Eeforiiiatioii  (with  a  brief  viaw  of  that  era).  It  h  based  largely  on 
Soha^s  ChuToh  History.  Quericke^s  History  is  th«  prodnotion  of  a  strict 
Lutheran.  It  Is  drawn,  how^ever,  la  gruat  part  from  Neander.  Professor 
8hedd's  translation  extends  as  far  as  A.D.  1073, 

Other  German  manuals  (by  Protestants)  are  Herzog's  Abriii§(^  vols.),  H. 
Schmid  (^  vols.,  1881),  Jacobi  (the  Urst  six  centuries).  Rothe's  Kirchenge»ch, 
— a  posthumous  work— ^is  incomplete.    It  ooutains  interesting  theoretical  views. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  manuals  is  the  Church  History  of 
Alzog  (2  vols. I  0th  ed.}  1878);  American  translation  in  3  vols.  (Clneinnati^ 
1B74).  But  the  translation  involves  a  considerable  number  of  changes,  which 
comprise  not  only  additions  but  omissions  and  other  departures  from  the  text 
Some  of  these  alterations  no  Protestant  would  consider  improvements. 

Another  Eoman  Catholic  manual  (ultramontane)  is  that  of  Hergenrother 
(8d  ed,,  2  vols.,  1S85),  Ritter  s  work  is  also  valuable  (6th  ed.,  ia62,  2  vols.)- 
Funk's,  Lehrb,  d,  KirchtngeMK  (folio,  !S80),  is  moderate  in  its  jndgmentc 
KrauB,  Lehrh.  d.  Kirr:liengf4tc.h^y  is  thorough  and  liberal. 

Bollinger's  Handbook  of  CkrMan  Churth  History  (2  vols.)  comes  down  t« 
A, P.  680,  and  his  Mftnnal  of  Churth  Hrsittri/ io  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in 
part  to  1517.  Cox's  Englisli  translation  of  DolUnger  (4  vols.,  1840-1842)  it 
from  both  works  as  far  as  they  cover  diiferent  ground. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  the  diotionsjriea  and  enojclopBdlM 
ref erred  to  on  page  67(]/*  are  of  great  service. 


HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINE. 

Hagenbaoh'a  History  of  Doctrine^  5th  ed. ,  1867.  The  English  translation, 
•ariched  by  additions  by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith  (2  vols.,  1861).  H age n back 
is  fair-minded.  The  work  is  rather  a  conglomerate  of  statements  and  refer- 
ences than  a  connected  exposition,  Baur*B  VorU^umjen  uht^r  ekriutt  Dog* 
ffWTfgeseh*  (8  vols  ,  1865-1867),  althongh  moulded  according  to  the  autbor^s  bis* 
tortcal  and  philosophical  theory,  is  highly  instructive.  Neander's  posthu* 
mous  Dogmenge«eK  (2  vols.,  1857,  translated  in  Bohn's  Library)  is  a  welcome 
supplement  to  the  chapters  on  the  subject  in  his  Church  History.  The  state* 
ments  on  the  later  periods  are  brief  but  suggestive.  Gieselers  posthumous  Ihyg* 
mengf^K  (edited  by  Redopenning)  is  a  valuable  sketch.  It  terminates  at  the 
Reformation.  Shedd's  History  #f  Doctnne  (2  vols,)  is  a  vigorous  treatise  by 
AH  able  theologian  of  the  Calvinlslio  school.  Sheldon*fl  Ukt^yry  of  Doctrine 
(2  vols.,  1886)  is  by  a  Methodist  author,  who  writes  with  impartiality.  On« 
of  the  best  of  the  histories  of  doctrine  in  tbo  Compendium  d.  Bo^funtge^chidite^ 
by  Baumgarten  Crusius  (2  vols.,  1840).  Bliinsoher's  D&gfnengesclt.  (edited  bj 
Von  Colin,  3d  ed.,  1833-1834)  contains  copious  citations  from  the  sources, 
Schmid's  Dogm&ngeseh.  (1  vol.,  4th  ed.,  by  Hauok,  1887)  is  a  meritorious  work. 
Tlie  Dogmenrji^K  of  Thomaaius  f2d  ed.,  1886)  is  very  valuable.  A.  HamacVt 
IhMftnemfeat.h,  embraces  (thus  far)  the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  Trinitariaii 
«Qd  Christological  coutroveraies  of  the  East  in  the  next  period. 
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MoNOOHArna.  —  Que  of  Uiu  principal  monographs  is  Dorner^s  HiMtfrr^  of 
ih€  Df}ctnfi«  of  (he  Permn  of  Chrint  (2d  ed  ,  1845 y,  translated  in  Cl»rk'» 
Foreign  Library.  Otliur  worka  tinder  thiR  head  are  Baur's  Hietorj  of  tb^ 
DcHstrine  of  the  Atonement ;  Uxenham  (Horn.  Cath j,  i'atkolic  Doctrine  &f  Urn 
Alofi^^ttteui  ;  Baur's  History  of  the  Doatrinu  of  the  Triuit/  ;  Meier'a  Ilistorj  of 
thd  Do<:trine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Eitschla  History  of  tlitj  Doctrine  of  JustiHcatloa 
(trausliited  ;  Liithardt*s  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free-will  and  Grace  ,  H6f- 
liog's  History  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism;  Ebrard'a  History  of  the  D<Kgitift 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  Alger's  History  of  the  Doclnne  of  a  Future  Life*  To 
Alger*8  work  is  annexed  a  very  copious  and  accurate  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  Ezra  Abivot,  Jul.  Mlillers  GhriAt.  Boeir,  of  8iih  (2  Fola.,  Edinb., 
ldG@)  contains  much  historicai  matter. 

On  tlw  MtAtory  of  Heremti^  Wakh'B  K'^erffet^kJiU  (down  to  the  Reformat 
lion,  11  vols.,  LeipBio,  17G3  sqq.)  Is  a  storehouse  of  learning  on  the  subject 

THE  SOURCES  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  Sources  of  Cliurcli  History,  and  other  works  relating  to  the  topic,  are 
given  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  histories,  as  Oieseler,  Kurtx,  Alaog.  Of 
special  value  tki*y  the  olasdiHed  lists  iu  Schail's  Church  History.  In  addition 
to  the  titk*s  of  books^  Bchaff  gives  many  references  to  articles  in  Dictionaries 
and  ReviuiTs.  With  the  exception  of  English  works,  the  liata  are  quite  full 
(with  abbreviated  titles)  In  Hase  (11th  ed.,  1880  ;  the  English  translation, 
from  the  7th  ed.,  Jena,  1854).  The  student  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Lit- 
erature as  given  in  the  Throloffic4d  EfhCpdopitdia  and  Meihodotagj/ ot  Crooks  aad 
Hurst  (baat^d  on  Hagenbaehj^  and  to  Zooklert  Thscioginch.  Ett^cL,  vol  ii.  i 
also  to  the  several  articles  iu  Herxog  and  Plitt's  UeaL  Enc^.  d.  77ie«L  nk 
JurcJie.  The  Schaff  Herzog  EncydftpavUa  tf  Jidigi&us  KmntMget  (S  vola) 
presents  much  additional  Information  in  Bibliography,  The  same  is  trnt 
of  Smith  and  Wace'a  Dktmmiry  of  Chrint.  Biography  [to  the  age  of  Chule* 
magne]  (4  vols.);  of  Smith  and  Cheet  harass  Dkiion^tr^  of  Ohriiftian  Anii^uh 
ti&t  (3  vols.);  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Kircfi^ulej'troH  (ed.  2,  1880  sq.);  of 
Kraus's  Real  Ei^ycL  d,  ChrUtl,  Alierthanar  ;  and  of  McClintock  and  Stroois'i 
€yd*>pmiia  tf  BMi^al^  Htedogic*iI^  and  Ecctemmitkal  Lit^rtitura  (10  vols.,  18G7- 
1881,  with  2  supplementary  vols.,  to  1887).  Some  references  to  authorities 
are  given  by  J.  H,  Blunt  (High  Church  Episcopalian),  Hietionary  of  Sedi^ 
Jlertm^,  ete  ,  (1  vol,  18*i6).  Articles  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Eiwiidoptidia 
Bntannien,  often  give  references  to  authorities.  For  articled  in  Heviewi 
and  Magazines  ou  religious  or  ecclesiastical  subjects,  see  Poole's  Indiw, 

BiBLlOGKAPHY  OF  THJS  SoURCEa^Fabriciua  has  been  called  '*  the  prioet 
of  bibliographers."  Of  special  value  is  his  Bibiwth,  GnBca^ed.  Harles,  12  roll,, 
1790-1809)*  Tlie  Lexk-on  of  Suidas,  a  Greek  writer  In  the  tenth  century, 
combines  the  character  of  a  dictionary  and  of  an  go  cyclopedia.  It  contarni 
many  quotations!  ;  is  inistructive.  although  uncritical.  Editions  by  Remhardy, 
by  OaMord:  also  by  Imm.  Bekker  (1854).  Potthast's  Bi^^^  ffiiiL  Med.  AerL 
(375-1500)  (Berlin,  1859,  1  vol,  with  Suppl,  1  vol.)  is  an  excellent  catalogue 
of  medieval  historical  writers,  to  which  is  added  Ikts  of  Saints,  with  theif 
festal  days^  a  list  of  the  Popes  and  a  list  of  German  bishops. 

WoRiLS  ON  THB  ECCLESIASTICAL  Writekh.— Dupin,  NfHicttle  hMiAkifm 
OetatUeun  Eed.     (lUSO-1714,  47  voU)  ;  Con  tin  nation,  for  ProtestaiUi 
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9i  the  sixteenth  and  scventeentli  centuries  {1718-21) ;  Continuation,  Ly  Clou 
i^et,  for  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  (IT3B^  3  vols.).  Of  higlipr  tnerit  la 
UellHer*fl  Hist.  ginSraie  ds9  auteitrM  $acrfB  €t  e^d,  (1729-63,  23  vols  ).  Cavij : 
Striptorum  EceL  W*i.  lAterarut  (2  vola;,  1688).  Cave  was  learn ed,  but  un* 
criticaL  Ebert'a  AUg,  Gfsch^  iL  Lit  (k«  MiUeldters  im  jV^endlitmh  (3  voU., 
1874:  the  first  volume  treats  of!  th*i  aucieut  Latiu  Fathers),  Aliag  (Rom, 
Cath,)»  Haiidbu4:h  d.  Pairdoyk  (1870). 

CoLi*BCTioNa  OP  Ec€LEaiAdTiCAL  WiHTERs. — MtMmu,  BSdwlktca  l€(t. 
pttrum  (Lugd.,  1677,  27  vols.  foL),  In  this  edition  the  Greek  Fatliers  are 
onlj  In  Latin  transliiti{>ns. 

A.  Oallandi,  Bi^L  rett.  patntm^  etc.  (Ven.,  1765-88,  14  To!a.).  It  contains 
880  wrSters,  with  notes  and  disaertationa ;  the  Greek  authora  with  Latin  trans- 
lations, 

Abht;  Migne,  ^aiwtogifB  cursits  e^mpUius,  Includes  tlie  writers  down  to  tha 
thirteenth  century — 222  Latin,  107  Greek,  The  authors  are  reprinted  from 
the  Benedictine  and  other  good  editioaa-^the  Benedictine  editions  beiui,^ 
gpeciallj  Taluahle.  The  dissertationa,  prologomena,  etc,  of  Jtign^'s  edition,  as 
well  as  hia  Theological  Bictiouariea,  connected  with  the  Bi^rles,  are  useful* 
The  printing  is  not  always  accurate.  Mlgiie's  edition  ia  very  convyuient;  it 
comprises  the  minor  as  well  as  the  more  importaiit  wriiera. 

Other  important  ooUectious :  D'Aohery's  Spic%l6gium  (3  Tola.) ;  Baluzei 
Mi^Manea  (ed,  Man^t,  1(]78) ;  the  collections  of  Martene  et  Puraud  f9  Tola.| 
17S4),  of  Baanage  (4  vols.,  1725),  of  Mai  (Rome,  1S25  aqq.). 

Of  special  value  are  critical  editions  of  particular  writei^— -as  the  Corpus 
Script  e^dsifuutkorum  (Vienna,  1806  sqq,,  10  vola.  have  appeared);  the  editions 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  Hefele  ;  by  Gebliurdt,  Harniw.k  and  Zahn  ;  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  Ignatius^  and  Polycarp,  by  Lightfoot  i  Barnabas^  by  Miiller  ; 
The  teaching  of  the  XIL  Apostles,  by  A.  Harnack,  by  P.  Schall,  by  Itituh- 
cock  and  Brown,  by  Sabatier,  by  Dr,  C.  Taylor^  R.  Harris^  etc, ;  Justin*  by 
Otto  \  Ep,  ad  Diognet.^  by  Otto;  Irenieus,  by  Stleren,  by  Harvey ;  Ti'rtullian, 
by  Oehler  (in  Corpus  UiFrend. ) ;  Clement  of  Alexandria^  by  Potter  ;  Origen, 
by  Radepeniiing ;  Epiphauius,  by  Oehler  ;  Eusebins,  by  Heinicheu  (1827,  8 
vols, ). 

There  are  numerons  monographs^  mostlj  in  German,  on  the  Fathers. 
Translations  of  the  Ante-Xicene  Fatiiers  (24  vols.,  Edinburgh.! ;  reprinted  i\i 
A^'nerica  (edited  by  Bishop  Coxe).  The  Post*Xicene  Fathers  (containing  the  most 
important  writingjii.  This  stories  is  edited  by  Schaff  :  the  translations  mostly 
ruken  from  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  Early  Christian  Llterat^ire 
^ViWra  (by  George  A*  Jackson) ;  aocounta  of  the  Fathers  with  large  extracts. 
The  F(itfie7»  fi>r  Mnglkh  Read^m^  containing  lives  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  Am- 
brose, Leo,  etc. 

Histohtcal  Bociiments  bt  Contemporaht  WRrrEKB. — The  Byaan- 
tine  Historians,  edition  Niebuhr.  48  vols.  For  an  account  of  these  historians, 
see  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  Muratori,  Ttinntm  Italm  ScriptareHf  from 
500  to  imO  (1723-1751,  25  vols,).  Uuiform  editions  of  Muratori's  works, 
Venice,  1790-1810  (48  vols.).  Perti,  Monmn^nta  Genminim  hkL  (500-1500), 
1836  iqq. }  oontinued  by  Waitz. 

AcTH  OK  Councils.— These  are  given  in  the  great  Collections  of  Hardonin 
il2£  rohiw,  Paris,  1715),  and  Mau&l  01  rok.,  Flor.  et  Ven,,  1750  aqq.).     Had 
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dan  and  BtabLs^  (JounelU  and  EeclemagticaL  DoeumsnU  rdnting  ta  Oreai  Britain 
ami  Tnliind,  etc.  (18C9  sqq.>.  Hartubeim,  VoneHl.  Germanun  (1740  aqq.).  Of 
the  liMoriefi  of  CounctlB,  oue  of  ibe  most  important  is  that  of  Hefele  (Romaa 
Catholic) :  translated.  Eight  yols.  have  appe&red  ia  the  German ;  the  Sib 
TTol.  being  by  Hergenrotber  (1S87).  It  extends  to  the  time  between  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ba&Ie  and  tbtt  5tb  Lateran  Counoil,  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  Tfia  Sjffwd  af  El- 
tfirtif  etc  (1  voL,  Lcmdou,  1883). 

BuiiUi  AND  Briefs  of  Popes.— The  *•  Bulls"  have  pendent  seals  of 
lead ;  the  briefs  (wliicb  are  generally  on  matters  of  less  momeul)  are  aealed 
with  wax.  The  first  c^imprehensive  collection  woa  ibo  Biiltariam»  edited  by 
Cherublnl  (4th  ed.»  5  vols,,  1072).  More  complete  collectious  are  those  printed 
at  Luxemburg  (1737-1758,  10  vols,),  and  at  Rome  (1733-174^,  14  rols.).  This 
last  in  Toma^ttrs  edition  (from  A-D.  440),  In  24  vols.,  Turin,  1857-1872  ; 
Burbieri's  ' *  Contimiatiou *^  (18  vols,,  183i>-1857),  There  are  BnlLari:*  for 
single  popes,  for  separate  orders,  etc. 

ABflTTRACTB  OF  Papal  DoouKEirrfi  In  the  HeytMa Jaffe,  BegeMia  Jhnitf, 

Horn,  (to  1188)  ;  A.  Potthast,  n^gesta  Bi^niiff,  Horn.  (1198-ia04).  There  are 
other  works  of  tkiB  doss  for  partictilar  papal  reigns. 

Liturgies. — Assemanu»,  Codex  Uturg,  EccL  univ,  (13  vols.,  nnftniahed, 
Rome,  1749-OC);  Daniel,  Umlex  liturg,  EctL  umt\  in  epitomen  rMfctctoff  (4 
vols.,  1847-65) ;  Daniel,  Tkuaunu  ffymnologicia  (5  vols.,  1851-50),  Zihtf^ 
giesajid  other  DoeumenU  ofiho  AnU-Nicen6  Fsriod  (1  toL,  Edinburgh^  1873). 

Creeds,— Walebi  BiMiotJt,  nyrnM,  Tetm  (1770);  Streitwolf  et  Kleiner, 
**ymbol8  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrcb  ;  Hase,  The  Lutheran  Svmbols  ; 
Jacobs,  The  Book  af  Concord  (a  ooHeotion  of  Lutheran  Creeds,  in  English,  with 
Notesjj  1882  ;  Niemeyer,  Symbols  of  the  Reformed  Chnrcbea  ;  Schaff^  Th$ 
OreedM  ef  Cliristendotn^  with  full  and  inatruotive  introductions  and  notes  (Jl 
vols.). 

AUXILIARY   STUDIES, 

General  Histobt.— The  bibliography  is  given  in  Fisher's  (hiUinm  rf 
Universal  History ^  Adams  s  jlfawtwi^  of  IBsL  LiL;  select  bibliography^  in  An- 
drews's Iruttitutes  of  History.  Copious  works  on  Universal  History  by  Weber, 
Bohloaser^  Ranke  (incomplete),  etc.  Historical  Works  in  OnckenV  series 
(Grerman).  ht^nrenVs  ^udes  »ur  thisL  dsrHttmanitA  are  historical  dianrta- 
tions  in  a  series  of  vols. — instructive,  although  rationalistic  in  their  views  of 
Christianity.  Ancient  History,  especially  Oriental,  is  well  presented  by 
Dunoker — History  of  Antiquity  (G  vols.).  For  the  History  of  Greece,  Grote 
and  the  briefer  work  of  Curtina,  also  Thirl  wall,  may  be  studied.  Buncker's 
History  of  Greece  (2  vols,)  followa  hia  six  vols,  on  Oriental  History.  For  the 
History  of  Rom©  there  are  brief  comprehensive  works  by  Merivale,  and  by 
LlddelL  For  the  Roman  Republic,  Mommsen ;  for  the  Empire,  Merivale^ 
HiatoT^  ofthi^  Emperors;  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  Gibbon — also,  an 
abridgment  of  Gibbon,  *'  Tlie  Students  Gibbon  '*  (i  vol).  Smith's  ed.  of  Oib- 
tiou  (8  vo1B|  1854,)  contains  the  notes  of  Gnizot  and  Milman  Other  valuable 
^orks:  Tbne,  History  of  Rome^  5  vols.  (London,  1871);  Dnruy,  History  of 
Rome  to  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire,  0  vols.  (1854)  ;  an  illns- 
trsted  work.  In  the  aeries  of  **  Epoch  Historit^s,'*  17  vols,,  are  ineliide4 
Capae^  27i^  EaHy  Empire^  from  CoMar  to  JJomiiinn,  and  Tfta  Eoman  3a^$ 
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if  Hit  2if  Ceatary  ;  Clxurcli,  TJui  Beyinning  af  tJie  Middle  Agu ;  Seebolim, 
T?te  ProttMUtnt  ihformathti  ;  Cox,  The  Crusade^f  etc.;  Hodgkiu,  Ital^  and 
,^er  Inmdtrs  (4  rola. ,  Iho  4th  in  1885)  ;  Sheppard,  FaU  of  Eome^  and  Emqf 
Nets  Nati&mditie*. 

For  Ihe  Middle  Ages — besidftft  the  general  histories— Bryce* a  Hdff  Itoman 
Empire  (1  toL  > ;  IlallMn'a  Middlti  Ages,  ftud  hia  Literature  of  Europe  ;  Dumj^i 
Hiatorj  of  the  Middle  Agea  (I  vol.»  In  French) ;  GuiKOta  Leclurea  on  the 
Historj  of  Civilisation. 

HifiTORiES  OF  TiiK  SEVEitAi,  CoUNTnrEB, — Histoiy  oC  France,  by  Crow© 
(5  vols.),  by  Martin^  by  Guizot  (a  popular  history,  6  Tola.),  by  Kitchin,  by 
Jervis  (Student's  History,  1  vol.),  by  Julea  Michelet  (3  vols.).  History  Qk 
England^  by  Green  (4  vols.).  History  of  Bcotland,  by  Burton.  History  o_ 
Germany,  by  C.  T.  Lewis  (founded  on  Mailer).  Excfellent  histories  of  Ger- 
many  by  Kaufman  (to  Charlemagne),  1880-^1,  and  by  K.  W.  Nitzacb,  voL  i,, 
1883.  On  the  Migrations,  two  works  of  hi^li  autlinrity  are  by  WjetersheliD, 
TWcerwanderumji  vkn^  D&hUf  I}ie  Kdnigs  tL  GeniMfiUHt  etc.  (18G1-71).  His- 
tory of  RuiHia,  by  Rambaud  (2  vols  ,  1879).  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Bancroft;  by  Winaor  ;  Doyle*B  Americau  Colonies  (3  rola,,  Iftt  vol.,  1882; 
2d  and  3d,  1887)  ;  Lodge**  Sfu/rt  Hutory  oftlte  Afj^rtcan  Oohni^s  (1  Toh)» 

Geoorapett. — The  l>eiit  historical  maps  are  in  tlie  great  work  of  Spruner 
(Menke's  edition).  Tliere  is  a  smaller  excellent  collection  by  Droysen.  A 
good  collection,  much  smaller  still,  is  that  of  Pntzger.  The  best  Ancient  Atlaa 
is  Kiepert's  (1  vol),  Labherton,  Naw  Hut.  Atloi  and  Qeni.  HktGry  (with 
outline  maps).  Freeman- s  Ifi'ato^TO/i  Geog^ravhy  of  Ejir&pe  {voL  i.,  text;  vol. 
ii.,  maps),  is  very  usefuL 

History  of  Philosophy,— Ueberweg,  2  vols.,  translated  by  Morris,  with 
additiona  by  Porter.  Ueberweg  gives  the  bibliography  in  fnlL  Zeller'a  Hla- 
tory  of  Greek  Philosophy  is  tlie  be^  work  on  this  snbj'ect  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish Translation.  Bitters  Oesch,  rf.  Ohrutl  Phil.  (8  vols.),  begins  with  Gnos- 
ticism and  comes  down  to  the  e^d  of  tLe  i8th  century.  Hitter  is  learned  and 
fair-minded.     History  of  Modern  PhilcMophy,  by  Kuno  Fischer. 

Ecclesiastical  Philoloot.  -Salter's  TheMn^intB  (Greek).  Sophocle^ 
Lexicon  of  Byzantine  Greek,  Da  Gri^e^s  Glo&sary  (for  Medieval  Greek). 
Pa  Gangers  Glossary  (for  Mediaeval  Latin).  Dialionarj  of  Mediasval  Latin,  b/ 
Haigno  d'Amts,  in  Migne*a  scries. 

STATE  OF  THE  WORLD   AT  THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST, 

Introductions  to  the  works  on  Church  History.  DoUinger,  Meidenthym  tL 
JudsTithutft ;  English  translation,  **  Tfts  OentiUand  tht  J^it^^^  etc.  (2  vols.). 
It  contains  much  information,  but  in  some  parts — e.g  .  facts  illnatrative  of 
heathen  morals — needs  to  be  critically  sifted.  Hard  wick,  Christ  and  oilier 
Maai4TM  {XS7^) — good  up  to  iUj  date.  Hauarath,  N.  71  Zmtge^,;  an  English 
translation.  It  takes  rationalistic  views  of  Christianity.  Schiirer,  OeHC/t.  d^ 
Juditth.  Ydket  itn  Ztit4dU'y  Jrm  ChrM.  Only  Ihe  second  volume  pnblislied 
(2d  ed.,  1886),  relating  to  the  Jewish  people ;  a  work  of  thorough  soholarshipi 
/ery  full  and  accurate:  translated.  The  first  edition  (published  aa  complete) 
jras  called  X  7'  Zmiguch,  (1874).  HoltsTnann,  Judent/tum  u.  ChritUnihtim 
iXu  N.  T.  times),  1  vol.,  1867.    Weber's  Sygt^m  d.  oUsgnagoffakTi  Th^oL  [I  voU 
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1880)  ia  Uiglily  instruotive.  Friedlander,  SHiengeicK.  Eomi  (3  toIs^)  ;  m  6^ 
tailed,  iDteresting,  nee  urate  account  of  tuorak.  muniiers,  etc  :  a  work  of  au« 
thoHty.  FlfiliBr'a  Bet/tninitgit  ofChrutianitij  :  it  includes  a  surrej  of  heathen* 
ism  and  Jadttism.  Ubihorn's  The  Confiki  of  ChriMianiiy  itnth  ffeathenitm; 
tranfllated  by  E.  0.  Smylb  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes:  fresh,  compact.  inBtrttctir& 
The  noteti  by  autht>r  and  editors  are  of  much  value  to  studeats.  Th«y  coiiUin 
uuiuiiTous  ri^foraucea  to  other  booka. 

On  Judaism. ^The  Old  TeaUment  Apocrypha;  commentary  on  it  by  K.  CI 
liigsell  Joseph U8  ;  hia  ArtUquititt  (written  with  a  yiew  to  commend  Judaism 
to  tlis  Geiiiilea)  \  uiitjLul  for  tho  p«nud  after  tbe  exik.  Tlui  Jc\ti*h  War  (in 
which  he  took  purl).  Editions  of  Josephus,  by  Harercamp  and  Dindorf.  Antif' 
uiti*'4i^  tranuUted  by  Wbistoji ;  J7it  Jtituh  War,  translated  well  by TraHt.  Thi 
passage  In  Josephim  relative  to  Christ  is  probably  spa Hous  ;  if  not,  !fl  Inter- 
polated. See  the  dlacuesion  in  Schiirer'g  work,  before  referred  to.  On  Alezan* 
driau  Jndnlfim  :  The  writiti(^s  of  Fhilo  (Maugey^a  ed.,  translated  by  Yoiigv) 
Siegfried  a  PhUo  ton  Akx.  (1875)  ia  a  atandurd  work.  Histories  of  the  Jewi; 
Ewald's  History — traaalated  into  English— learned,  original^  eloquent,  but 
often  eccentrio,  and  rash  in  conjectufe*  Stanley's  LfJ'tun^,  etc,  (3  vola), 
baaed  mainly  on  Ewald — graphic,  with  high  literary  merit.  The  histories  by 
Hengdtenberg  and  by  Kurtz  (trandlat<jds  are  from  the  conservative  orthodox 
point  of  view.  Tlie  histories  by  Wellhau»en  (vol,  !,)»  and  by  Kuenen,  crit^ 
leal  and  radical.  Article  by  WellhauBen  in  the  EucyclopBedia  Britannica. 
Jewish  writers— Jost,  Geiger,  Hera^eld,  Griita— -have  written  learned  historiet 
of  JudakDi. 


Dd  iTiU^ 


On  HKATHENiaM^^NagelsbaoVB  works,  Bamerueha  Th&oioffie  and  JToi 
htmteriiidif  77ttfoi^ie.  Wuttke,  Qe^icli.  d,IIei(UntJium»ifiBeaehunff  aufj 
«tc,  (2  vols.).  Manricei  77ii'  Edi^Ufm  of  t/t^  T7cwW  m  Omr  BeUUioti 
tkinily  ;  Hulaean  Lectures  for  1845-46.  B.  F.  Cocker,  ChH^ianitjf  and  Gretk 
PhiUmyphy^  etc.  Denia,  //wf,  (k^  TTik^rien  et  d^s  Iditt  morale*  dajiM  VAntiqmti. 
Boissier,  77/^  Rmnan.  Bdujion^  fram  Angrtii^^  to  the  Antoninet  (in  French  1 
Ki^ander,  TTte  HdtUion  of  Grecian  to  CVirutun  Ethics,  lu  *  *  Wisaenachafll. 
Abhandl/'— transL  in  Bib.  Sacra,  vol.  j.  ^^.  Pant  and  Senec4$ — in  Light* 
foola  *"  PhilippianB.'*  The  htstoriei  <f  Anjlent  Philosophy:  Uiatory  of  (As 
Grefk  PhUoiKfphy^  by  2elUr  ;  also — a  tr'of  excellent  work  (1  vol.)— Sobwegler^ 
OtjicK  d  ^r.  PML 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUa 

The  prime  soaroes  are  the  four  canonical  Gospels.  For  a  brief  acooimt  ol 
the  apocryphal  Gospels,  see  SchafTs  Ontrch  I/i»tt/nj^  i.,  90  ;  Fisher^a  OnmndB 
of  Tftektirt  and  Chrutyin  Belief  p.  2O0.  On  the  apocryphal  sayings  of  Chriatv 
see  Schaff,  1  ^  162  sqq.  Lardner^s  CredVAlity  of  tJie  Gospel  Hutarif^  with  the 
Bupplement  of  Jeftith  and  HetUfieTi  TestimoiaeSy  is  an  invaluable  compilalloa 
of  passages^  given  in  the  original  and  also  in  English. 

Recent  works  on  the  Life  of  Jesus:  The  work  of  Weiss  (2  vols.,  Irmnalaled) 
Is  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  There  is  a  full  preliminary  discusafoQ 
of  the  origin  and  credibility  of  the  fi ospi^ls.  Beyschlag's  TjfecfJestM  (188S), 
Is  valuable  Neander's  Life  of  JemtJt  lacks  a  critical  introdnctlon,  but  Is  a  pro* 
found  treatment  of  the  jinbject,  which  is  not  anperseded  by  later  works.  It 
was  cKJcasioued  by  Straussi's  Life  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  mythical  theory  Wii 
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preaented.  Kwald^a  Illnt&fy  of  JttuM  is  fluggestiire :  he  receives  the  fourtli 
Ooepel  as  genuine.  Ha&e's  Life  of  Jemi^  it  full  in  its  bibliograpliy.  Keim^i 
Inrger  work  (5  vols  )  is  based  on  the  Synoptists,  witk  tbe  rejection  of  John :  it 
is  anti-supernaturAlistic  in  its  spirit,  yet  with  striking  conoessions.  E^^nan 
presents  the  lugendarj  theory.  He  deals  with  the  Gospel  nanrativt^s  tiA  if  thi^j 
were  constrncted  like  the  Iiv«'S  of  Francifi  of  Asfiisi  and  other  m^di.Tval  saints. 
Be  is  hrilliantf  and  not  de^oient  in  leamingi  but  imaginative^  and  with  a 
torpidity  of  moral  feeling,  having  no  sympathy  with  the  fwiineu  of  the  sacred 
authors  and  of  the  reyealed  system  of  religion.  Other  works  on  the  Life  of 
Christj  by  Pressens^,  Ellicott  (Historical  LcctuTeB)^  S,  J,  Andrewa,  Farrar  (2 
▼Ola.),  Oeikie  (3  vols.),  Ederaheim  (3  vols.,  1886). 

THE   APOBTOLIC  AGE. 

Keander^s  History  of  ths  Planting  attd  Training  of  ike  Ohnrch  (Robinson's 
edition)  retains  its  high  value.  Stanley *b  Sermons  atid  Essays  &n.  the  ApmMo 
Age  is,  perhaps,  the  beat  of  his  writings.  Lechler^s  Apostolic  and  Ihst^AposUjlie 
Age  (3d  edition,  recomposed,  1885),  is  a  compjict,  judicious  treatise.  It  incl* 
dentally  auswers  Baur.  Baur^s  theories  are  given  in  his  Iliitory  of  (fie  FirU 
Tlivee  Centuries,  and  in  his  Apostle  PauL  Both  works  are  translated.  Ritschrs 
EnMtliang  d.  alikiit^toliseken  Kirch^,  in  the  2d  edition  (1857),  opposes  leading 
positions  of  Baur.  Ewald^s  sijtth  volume,  relating  to  this  period,  is  indepen- 
dent in  its  tone,  but  against  the  Tiibingen  critics.  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  is 
an  English  work,  advocating  the  Tubingen  views.  It  is  confuted  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  in  the  Cont.  Rev.,  1875-77  ;  also,  by  Sanday,  in  ''The  Gospels 
in  the  Second  Century."  In  opposition  to  Baur,  Strauss,  and  Renan  :  Fisher  s 
M9»aga  on  the  Suj)ernatu.ral  Origin  of  Ckriitianitg  (new  edition,  1877).  De 
Presseuae :  Volume  i,  of  his  Ilist.  des  trois  premiers  sHcles  de  P^lise  chri- 
iisnne^  English  translation,  new  editioUj  1870  (77k?  Apmlolic  Era). 

The  PEU8ECUTI0X  of  Nero. — (Pasaages  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  in 
Lardner.)  H.  Schiller,  Gesch.  d,  ram.  Kfiiserzeit  unier  der  Regierung  d.  Nero 
Keim, -di/a  dem  Urchristenthum  (1878)  and  Romu.  diis  Ckrisienthum  {ISSl), 
R^nan,  VAnteckrist^  one  of  the  volumes  in  his  Ilist.  des  origines  du  Uhristut' 
nisrne^  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  them .  Mommseu's  volume  (vi )  on  the 
Roman  Procinces  (translated).  Hochart,  l^tudes  nu  sujet  d,  persecution*  d, 
Chretiens  sous  Niron  (1885).  The  Ck^mmenlaries  on  the  Apocalypse  :  Diiater- 
dieck  (in  Meyer),  etc. 

Thk  Apostle  Paul.— Banr's  Life  of  PUid  represents  the  views  of  the  Tu- 
bingen School^  which  holds  to  the  theory  of  an  antagonism  with  the  '*  pillar 
Apostles. '^  There  are  two  elaborate  and  copious  biographies  of  Paul  iu  Eng- 
lish, each  valuable  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  7 he  Life  and  Epistles  of  P[itti  ; 
mlao,  an  abridgment  of  the  same  in  one  volume;  and  Lewin,  The  L(fe  afid 
Epis&es  ff  St.  PttfU.  Smith's  Voyage  and  ShiptcreeJc  of  the  Apostle  Pt^nl 
(1  vol.)  is  an  original,  highly  valuable  work.  Farrar's  Life  and  Work  of  St. 
PiiiU  (2  vols.)  is  a  scholarly  work^  in  an  animated  style.  R^nan^a  Sfsint  Pkui 
— full  of  vivacity,  with  numerous  unverified  aaaertions  and  conjectures. 
O.  Pfleiderer^s  Dtis  Urrhristenthum  is  moderately  rationalistic.  Paley -s  ITorm 
PnidincB  is  a  comparison  of  the  Acts  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  proving  the 
credibility  of  the  history.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  is  set  forth  in  the  works  on 
Biblical  Theology ;  Weisa^  Schuud,  etu.  i  also,  iu  fip«oial  works  from  dilfereu^ 
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pointfl  of  view:  e.g.^  Pfleiderer,  Pki\iUniitm%u ;  Sabntier^  Uapdtre Paul :  B^ 
f/tiia»e  fPune  hMtoire  de  an  penMe.  The  beat  commeataries  on  Pftul's  writtngn, 
as  those  of  Mejer,  Weiss  B  Meyer,  Lightfoot,  enter  int<*  historical  questions 
Bee,  eBpecUIly,  Lightfoot's  excursus  ou    **SLFftiit  ftnd  the  Three/'  In  hit 

^•Phillppiftufl.'^ 

Tub  Ohganization  of  thk  CHcrRCH.^For  alist  ofolderirHtenon  thii 

Biibjuct,  Hooker,  Cartwright,  etc,  aee  Scliaff,  I ^  48L)  X  B.  Lightfoot^  tht 
Ohrit^ttan  ^finufry  flu  his  ' '  Philippians  *  )— reprinted  fleparati?tj\  G,  A- 
.Tacob,  Ecd,  Fdity  of  ths  K.  1\  (Episcopalian,.  Low  Church).  W.  Palmer,  A 
Tmttue  OH  the  Church  of  Eufjland  {km,  ed.,  with  notes  bj  Bp.  Whittiiigham 
— Episoopalian,  High  Church),  Bp.  Words  worth,  Outlines  of  the  OhrUttan 
Mitmtry  (High  Ch.,  Episcopal  i an).  Hodge's  i;^:iyf07(  the  Primitive  Ch.  OfficerB^ 
and  Dutcu^ans  on  Ch.  P}!i(y  (Preabyterian).  The  works  (Tjj  Congregational* 
Ista)  of  S.  Bavidaonj  Tlw  Ecd,  Pdiiy  rf  the  JVl  T.;  Wardlaw,  Con^.  Indepen- 
denctf^  and  H.  M.  Dexter,  CanffrfgatiomiLi^m,  E.  Hatch  (EpfscopalianX  7^# 
Organization  ofths  Earfi/  ChritUan  Chnrche*.  Hatch  presents  new  views  aste 
the  Influence  of  secular  societies  in  shaping  Churcli  organization,  and  of  Ihe 
Unanoial  work  of  the  bishop  in  deyeloping  Episcopacy.  8eo,  also.  A,  HamacVi 
notes  on  Lia  Germau  truiisl.  of  Hatuh.  naniack  adopts  the  view  that  in  the 
Gentite  churches  the  officers  w#?re  at  first  bishopf*  and  dvacons,  and  that  presby* 
lerfl  were  first  for  iuhTnal  administration.  Bishops  and  presbyters  were  com* 
binwl ;  the  raonarchiual  episcopate  wa.s  developed  out  of  the  presbytery  thoff 
enlarged.  Similar  views — in  A.  Haruack's  ed.  of  77i«  Ttiiching  of  (As  XJZ 
Apmtle« ;  Weizsacker,  Dtu  ApmtoHetehe  Zdialter^  etc  See,  also,  on  this  snb- 
jeot,  the  recent  commentaries  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Otto  Ritsohl*  Cffprian 
ton  Oartfutgo  u.  d  Verfauting  d,  JCirt'he  (1885). 


FROM  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  TO  CONSTANTINE  (100-Sia). 

Thb  BpitEAo  OP  CtiiiiSTiANiTY — On  this  and  other  topics,  the  Bed.  IRt- 
tary  of  Eusebius.  C.  Merlvale,  Cofwermn  of  t!ie  Roman  Empire  (1  voL).  This 
hook,  however.  Is  mostly  on  the  state  of  heathen  society.  A.  Bengnnt^  Hiat.  dt 
hi  dejttru^tion  du  pfigmmms  dfsn«  V  empire  d*Oeeiffeiit  (1850),  Chastel,  IfiH*  da 
Iti  destrfiet  dn  pnganimw  en  Orient  (1850)*  Rt'nan,  Marc  Anrele  1882 ;  Uie 
7th  voL  in  his  aeries).     J>  Lloyd,  The  North  African  Church  (1880). 


Pekbecdtions.— Ruinart^  Acin  primorum  inartymm^  etc.  (for  the 
four  centuries).  Eusebius,  Ecd,  Iliatorif,  Anbe,  Hist,  des  persieittion*^  s 
to  the  end  of  the  Antonines  (1875);  alBo,  Hist.  d€S  persieutions^  etc.— to  the 
end  of  the  2d  century  (1878).  Wieseler,  Die  ChristmwTfdgg,  d,  Cdsar.  his  tvm 
drtttefi  Jhdt,  (1878).  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Chnreh  (or  **  Book  of 
Martyrs/'  Townsend^s  ed.,  1843,  8  vols.).  The  Ist  vol.  Is  on  ^^  the  ten  Roman 
Peniecutions.*'  Fox  is  of  special  interest  in  eonnection  with  the  later  history 
of  Protestant  martyrs,  in  particular  in  England.  He  is  honest,  somewhat 
orednlous,  BometiTnea  maoenrate  in  details,  De  Pressense,  Tlie  Jtfarfyrv  afd 
>i7w%&fj»(X.  T.,  1871).  A.  J.  Mason,  The  Ph^seetttim  of  ZHodstian  (1876X 
On  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  first  three  centuries :  Douloet, 
Ernntf  mfrles  Uffpporisde^tgiisediret  anect^Etat  r&main  (1  voL,  1883) ;  egood 
diskHission. 
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CHBiSTiAN  AiiT.— Fergassou'B  Hist,  of  ArchiUcture.  EQstories  of  Ar^,  b* 
Kugler,  Lubke,  Viollet  le  Due.  Dehuio  u.  von  Resold,  iJk  ktrchlkhf  Riv 
kujiMt  d.  Abendl  (lb84).  It  derives  the  bnailic*  from  the  pfivat^^  house.  On  thi 
other  elde,  Lange»  Ilam  w.  JIalle  etc.  (1885).  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  From  Scholi? 
to  CkUhadral  (Edinb.,  18^),  Kraus  (Rom.  Cath.J  Eealmeyd.  d.  cAru(L  AUrr- 
ihuna  {2  toIb.,  188(1).  The  series  of  works  by  Mrs.  A.  Jameson  on  Cbristiaii 
Art  In  ancieut  uiid  medieval  times — Sacred  and.  Le^itdury  Ari,  Legeiah  of  iJu 
Madotuia^  etc.,  are^  both  for  the  text  and  illustrations,  of  much  Tsdne* 

Tbe  Catacom^bs. — De  Rossi,  Za  Boma  BoUeranta  Christiana,  etc.  A  ¥<»• 
iuminona  work  bj  the  most  diHtinguished  explorer  and  studeot  of  these  bnr/- 
iug-places»  Northcote  aod  Brownlow^  Roma  Bi^ieranea  (3  voK,  187M),  based 
on  De  Rossi,  with  additional  engraTings.  Th«opK  Holleri  i>^  VaUtcamhe»  ds 
Borne  {^  Tolfl.,  folio).  Roller  is  a  Protestant.  J.  H,  Parker,  The  Arch»ologf 
of  Rome  (Part  XII.,  The  Catacombs;  Parts  IX-  and  X.,  Tombs  near  Rome):  a 
work  of  authority,  V«  Bohultie,  Archaoi.  Sttidien  uber  altcAriMtl.  MtrriumenU 
(1880) :  Bie  Kftddonihciiy  eie,  (1882).  On  the  Inscriptions,  Bo  Rossi  is  the 
principal  authority ;  I/iscnpU,  Chrutiafi^,  etc.  Northcote*s  Epitaphs  of  ihs 
Catac&m&s^  etc.,  is  a  brief  work. 

Christian  Charity.— ChastePs  Cftariljf  of  i!ia  Primitive  dhurches  (1857), 
from  the  French,  is  a  good  book.  Uhlhom's  Ohrtstian  Charity  in  (fi^  An* 
cietU  Church  (1883)  is,  also,  an  excellent  work,  from  the  Gemmn.  C.  Schmidt, 
EsBai  hiaioriqWf  eto.  (1853).     Lecky's  Hist,  of  European  Morals  (2  vols  ). 

Abceticism. — Zdckler*a  Kritisdie  Geiieh.  d.  Afk^m  (1  vol,,  1863).  %Vein- 
garten,  ZMterden  Ur^rumj  des  Mdnchthuma^  etc.,  and  hia  Art.  in  Herzog^ 
roL  X.     A.  Harnack,  Dm  J^Bridtthum,  etc.,  (1882). 

On  tJi6  Cdibifcy  of  the  Clergy  :  The  history  by  J.  A.  and  A-  Theiner,  liberal 
Roman  Catholics:  Die  Einfahntng  der  erzmingciien  Efietos^keU^  eto.  (2  vols.). 
H.  C.  Lea's,  An  Eintorical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Cel^nuy^  etc.  (1867) ;  full  and 
Impartial.     Other  references  in  SchaS,  ii.,  403. 

Mont AXiBM. -- The  writings  of  Tertullian  (index),  Bonwetsoh  ;  Bie 
GescK  rf.  Montanisnius  (1881).  Cunningham,  Thf:-  Churches  of  Asia  (1880). 
Mossman,  IIM.  of  tJtc  Ear!y  Ohrist.  €h,  (1S73).  Holler's  Art,  in  Henog,  toL 
JL  Art.  by  Salmond^  in  Smith  and  Wace. 

Gnosticism. — On  the  Sourees  we  have  Lipsius^  Die  QueUen  d,  dltesten 
EOurgesch.  (1875),  and  A.  Hamacfc,  Zur  QueUen-Kritik  d,  (7e$ch.  d  Gnmiid*' 
mm,  Lipsina  is,  also,  the  author  of  a  Hist,  of  Gnosticism  (1860).  Matter's 
work  still  has  value,  but  needs  much  correction.  Baur^a  work  (1835)  was 
able,  and  excited  much  diBcusaion.  H.  L.  Mansel,  The  GrnoMtie  Heresies  (1  vol., 
1875),  edited  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Lightfoot,  77«r  CtAmmian  Heresy  (in  his 
•*  Colossi ans'"}  1875.  It  relates  to  the  germs  of  Gnosticism  in  the  apostolic 
ftge.  Gnosticism  is  discussed  by  Rdnan,  in  his  DEglm  chrelienne  (cc.  ix.  and 
X.).  Uhlhorn,  Bm  BasUklianieche  Sygtcm  (1855),  On  Marcion'a  Gospel  and 
Luke:  Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Omt/ur^  (1876).  Zahn,  Tatian^g 
Biateuartm  (1881). 

Thh    Manich^ans. — K,    Kesaleri    Untersuchung  wur  OmMis  d.  Manich, 

relig.    fhfMf,,    eto.    (187*1)  ;   and    hh    Mdni  offer  BHtHifje  mr  Kenntnm,  eto. 
1882) ;  alsO|  his  Article  in  Haraog.     A.  Hamack,  Article^  '^  Manic htelsmj^^  in 
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Encjctopsdia  Briiaimica.  A.  Newmau^  Pr^ace  ta  Ow  AnU-Mankhaan,  WrU' 
vngA  of  AugiUtine  {hi  llio  Library  uf  rost-Xic,  Fathi*r«). 

The  Apostles'  Cheed. — C.  A.  Heiirtlej,  Uarrtwriia  Sj^m^kti  (03cfoTd» 
1858).     C.  A.  Swainaon,  77*^  Nkene  mid  the  Aj^antUa^  Creed  <  Loudon,  lS75j. 

0.  P.  CaqMiri,  '*  Qudifti  xiir  Ofseh.  drs  Taufinfmlml$  u,  drr  GlaubenrtgH 
(Ohriatiania,  1 860-1 87&»  4  vols;.  **  Contains  new  researches  and  diacoveries 
of  MSS/' 

Tele  Cult  us.  ^ — Tfie  Otaen^utics  of  Sunday:  HessejB  Bampton  Lectorta 
(1860);  Snmhij/,  iU  Origin^  IlMtoryy  arid  Premnt  (Migatiau.  H.  Cot^  Tkt 
Literature  of  tJic  St^tth  Qm$twn  (2  vols.,  18G5),  J.  Gilfillan,  The  SMaih^ 
tfVtfwf  in  the  Light  of  HeuwUt  RertkUion,  and  nistar^^  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1861). 
Gilillan  defends  the  PurlUn  view.     Sabbath  Essays  (1880  ;  Cong,  PubL  Soo.). 

History  of  Doctriae,— F.  Nitascli,  Omndnsa  d.  ckri^U.  Dogmengeaeh,^ 

1.  TK,IH&  patrttiit^  Periods  (1870).  J.  Donaldson,  A  Critical  IlkL  ^ 
Vhrkt,  La.  and  Ihctr.,from  ths  Death  rf  the  Apmthjs  t/>  the  Nicens  Conved  (8 
vols.).  Be  Pres6ens6:  Herf*}fand  Cftruitian  Doctrine  ;  translated  (1878)  ;  popu- 
lar in  stjle.  Bigg,  lite  Chriatiiin  PUttt/nitti  of  the  Altxamirutn  School,  Bamp* 
Ion  Lectures,  1S86.  J.  Dems»  Ik  la  Phil.  dOHglne  (1884).  A.  V.  G.  AUeif  s 
The  ConHnuUy  of  Chrititian  TJwaght  (1  vol.,  Ib85)  contains  a  lucid  exposition 
of  the  ©arljr  Alexandrian  Theology. 

Tfte  Dimnity  of  Chri*t:  Bull's  Dtfensia  FMei  Mopfur^  etc.:  a  work  of 
great  learning,  English  translation  in  the  "Library  of  Anglo^Catholio  Theol- 
ogy." H.  P.  Liddon,  The  Divinitp  of  Our  Lard  arid  Bamour  Je*u$  Ckritd^ 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1866. 

T!i6  J  My  Spirit :  E.  Burton,  TeaiimomeM  qf  the  Ante-N^iotne  Jlht/ien  ta 
Difinit^  of  tite  Hdy  Ghost. 

Redemption:  Buncker,  Ik^heiUg,  Irenaue  Chriit^icigie  (1848), 

EKhatologif :  F.  Weber,  System  d.  alteynrngogaUn  paldjttiniech,  Thenttogie^ 
etc.  (1880).  It  gives  the  e^chatology  of  the  later  Jewa  It  is  the  product  of 
many  years'  study  of  the  Riihbiuical  sources.  Article^  Eechatology,  in  Snutk 
and  Wao^t  Dietionarg  of  Chrietian  Biography.  Farrar's  Btenud  JSape  i1879k 
Pusoy's  Eeply  (2d  ed.,  1880)»  and  Farrar's  Rejoinder— Jf<jrt?y  and  J%idgmtnt^ 
etc. — contain  much  historical  matter. 

FROM  CONST ANTINE  TO  GEEOORY  I.  (318-500). 
The  Ckrottica  of  Sulpicius  Severus  (c.  3#*5-^,  425),  and  his  Vka  MisrtM 
Tnren,  are  good  for  the  church  life  of  France  in  his  own  times.  A,  de  Br«f< 
lie^  U^jUtte  et  V Empire  rouuiirt  au  IVme  mide  (C  vols.,  1855-66).  W.  Bright, 
A  HiUoryof  the  (Jhnrdi^from  the  Edict  of  MHan,  a.d.  313,  to  *^  GouTicUqf 
Ohakedon^  a.d.  451  (1860).  Langen,  Oeech,  rf.  Bom.  Kireha  von  Le»  L  to 
Nichdae  L  (1885),  and  Gmh.  d  li^m,  K  zitm  Pontif,  Leo.  I  (188iy  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Jjeetures  on  the  History  of  the  EoMem  Church  (1  voL).  Von  Schultaey 
Chteh,  d,  Untergangw  d,  Gnechiseh  rdmiachen  Meidenthums  (roL  1st,  1887)* 

Ok  fkJNHTAjiTiNE,— The  two  ancient  authorities  are  Eusebins  {lAfe  of  C.\ 
and,  on  the  heathen  side,  Zosimus,  IIi$t,  tf  the  Ilotn.  Empire,  Burckhardt^ 
Die  Zcit.  Const,  d  Gr.  (1853).  Keim,  Ber  UdMrtriU  Const,,  etc  (1862).  On 
Julian.  B.  F.  Strauss,  Dm'  Homantiker  aufdem  Thron  d,  Cdmren^  etc.  (18IT> 
W.  Mangold,  .htl  d.  Ahtr.  (1862V  F.  Liihlcer,  Jnli^mU  Kampf.  w.  BfU$}\WlS 
Neander^a  Monograph  on  Julian  is  worthy  of  the  author* 
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The  HiKiiAiicmf.— T,  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri^  a  BolUical  Huiary  vf 
(,^  I^itiii  Pati-itirchaie  (1850  i  valuable).  Hefele  a  History  of  Councilfl  (8  voli.: 
English  tr&iislalioti).  Gtiffolien,  Church  and  State  (J^igllsU  ti-ftusIaiiOB,  2 
vols,  11^77).  Ribb«ck|  Ikmtttm  u,  Au^mtimu^  etc.  (1858)*  Walther,  Lxhr' 
huchth  Kirc^i£nrtc/t(a  {Hlh  ed.,  1839).  Hatch,  TJie  Grawth  of  Ch,  ImtUutimiM 
{I  ToL,  18S7).     Stanl*/'a  Chrkt.  Imtitutioits  (Jid  ©d.,  1882);  «  popular  work, 

MONASTIGISM.— Montalembert  (Horn.  Catb.)^  Le*  Moinet  iP  Occident  depuiM 
Si.  BenoUjn*qu*d  St  Ikmanl  (1800  sqq,,  7  volaO  i  an  eloquent*  picturesque 
hiatorjr.  O.  Zockler.  flien^nf/mus,  ^in  Lcben  \l  Wirken  (1865).  A.  Thierry, 
m.  JrTome,  hi  Sodete  ehreO&nned  Bmne,  etc*  (2  vola.,  1867).  C.  Kfngalej,  27m 
i/ermiYrf  (1868):   popular. 

Liturgies :  T.  Brett^  A  CoUectioii  of  tlis  PriMipal  Li^wt^j— connected 
witli  the  Euchari^it  (Eugliah  tranaliition,  1838),  W,  Trollopej  TAfl  Greek 
LUurtjy  of  St.  James  ^1^348).  J.  M.  Neale,  Tetralogia  liturgica  (1849);  alao, 
the  (Atur^s  of  S.  Mark,  8.  James,  S.  Clement,  S.  Ch^Mmt&m,  S.  Btml  (Alex- 
andrj&,  Jerusalem.  Constant mople) — the  Greek  onginala,  and  the  Engliih 
translation  in  a  separate  Totume  (1859).  Swainson,  TTis  Greek  Liturgiea 
(1  vol. ,  lS84j  I  a  valuable  work.  Neale's  IHstory  of  the  Holtf  Eastern  Church 
(1850).  Buusen^  ChrisiiaaUjf  and  Mankind^  toK  tH.  Hgfling,  Ulurgischu 
Urkundebuth  (1 854) . 

Vest  men  te:  Hefele,  BeitrdQe  tur  Kirchengesch.,  Archadogie  w.  Liturpik 
(toL  ii.)*    Stanleys  Christian  ImtUtitimis  (X  vol.).     Welae,  KmtUmkunde, 

Jlpntts:  R.  Trench,  Sfttred  fjitin  Poetry,  etc.  (3d  ed.,  1864).  J.  M. 
Neale^  77ie  Eedesittstical  Poetry  of  ih^  Middle  AgeM  (in  Thompson's  Hiatory  of 
Roman  Literature).  J,  Chandler,  The  Jfj^mne  of  the  Primitive  Churchy  eto. 
(18S7J. 

History  of  DocmiKE.— On  Arianism.  Athanasius,  Discourses  againM 
the  Arians  (2  vols.  ^  edited  by  J.  H.  Newman,  in  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fa* 
there)  i  On  Uie,  Imarnathn^  with  Notes,  hy  A.  Rohertaon  \  translation  of  the 
game  (1882-84).  The  old  works  of  retavius  (his  De  theologt^  dogmutihiis)i 
and  of  Maimhourg  {IIlsL  de  VAria^iisme}^  1675  j  of  Bull  and  Waterland,  Eng- 
liah  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  and  Pearson's  ETjTosition  of  Hie  Creed,  Mohler, 
AihiTiamts  d.  O rouse  w.  die  Kirche  seiner  Zcit  (2d  ed.,  1844)*  J.  H.  Newman, 
Th^  Ariiiiisof  the  Fourth  Ceninrg  (2d  ed.^  1854).  Bishop  K^j&^  Athunasins 
and  tlm  CotnicU  of  Nicaa  (1853).  H.  Voigt,  Die  Lehrt  d.  Alhanadm,  etc. 
(18*11).  N.  M.  Gwatkin,  6^if«rfi>.«of  ^Iririiiwrn^  etc.  (1884).  Domer's  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  Banr'a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Full  descriptive  aecouut  of  the  Council  of  Nic^a,  In  Stanley'! 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church, 

Thf  Ptt/iffiffti  Oti'trrtrerHfj  :  Wiggers's  work  on  Augnstinlsm  and  Pelagian- 
iflm  (tranalated  by  Emerson,  1840).  Nonrisson,  La  philosophie  de  8,  Angitstine 
(2  vols.,  1806).  b.  Bindemann,  Ikr  heUige  Aftfpjstin  (3  Tola.,  1844-60).  A. 
Dorner,  Ampistin,  sein  tJioiL  System  u,  seine  rdigions  phU.  Ansthamtng  (1873). 
Gangnnf,  \Mft4iphytisth.  I^fch^l.  d.  heU.  Aug.  (1852)*  W.  R.  Cunningham, 
S  Affnfin  and  hit  Ptnee  in  the  Historj/  of  CftriMian  Thmight  (1886).  W, 
Bright,  Sf'Ij'ft  Anfi'Fiflfigian  Treati*rn  fin  Latin),  with  a  valuable  introduction 
i\i^^\\  Ancrustins  Afiff-Pei/tfrt^in  JVtiHfton  ivol.  v.,  RchafFs  Post-Nicene  Fa- 
thera,  1887).     H.  Reuter,  Auguetinisch,  Siudien  (1887), 
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Ab  m  guide  to  tht  dcKSumenUrj  Ut«ratmre — Pottfaaat,  with  tli«  iup 
rhe  Souroi^s :  the  B/sautiue  Hifitories ;  Migne^s  Patrolog;^  (with  Hormj'i  Con 
tiuuutiou) ;  Fertz's  Monuments  (with  Waitx  s  Continuaiion) ;  Mmofti's  Gouq 
eUs  i  tht>  Bull  aria ;  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  ale.  Archiv,  fUr  Lit.  u,  ^rcKtt^ 
^nch,^  by  Demfle  u.  Khrle  (Roman  Cath,  scholsra  ;  two  Tola,  have  apptaredX 

Hardwick'fl  Mwtory  of  Vie  Chureh  in  ths  Middl&  Agu  (1  toL,  1883,  «d 
F^ubbs) ;  full  references  to  the  authoritiea.  Trench's  Lmturm  d»  Jf^durtd 
Church  History  (1  tqI.,  1877) ;  interesting  skeichea  and  ooiimi«iita.  CL« 
Bobmidt,  PrheU  di  PEfflUs  pendant  U  Moyen-dge  (1  yol,  1880),  W.  8tabb«, 
LeHuru  <m  the  B/udp  of  Mediaml  and  Modern  Hut  (188C).  Tliia  work  con- 
lalns  valuable  eaaaji  on  the  bistorj  of  the  o«Qon  law  la  England. 

M&clear*s  ApoatlM  of  Madi^ai  Eurtfpe  (1869).  T.  Smith*!  Medl«Tal 
Mis8ioni(Edinb.,  1880).  AdamnaE,  Life  of  St.  Cohmba  (1874)  (la  Th4i  Uif 
iori*in4  of  8<^Ua7id^  ToL  T. :  oontalne  a  yivld  representAtion  of  earljr  Itlsh 

monaBticism). 

W.  Krafft.  Kirehengeech.  d,  germ,  Volker  (1854).  Converdon  of  the  Wrt.* 
Oelte,  English.  Northmen,  Slavs,  b j  O,  F»  Mallear;  the  C^ntinentja  Teatoa^ 
by  0.  Merivale  (5  vols. ;  popular).  Waita,  Vfber  doe  Ltben  t/.  die  l^ehfe  d 
Vlp^i  (1840).    Hauck,  Kii-elimgeedi.  DeuUehk  (voU  U  1387,  to  th«  deilh  of 

Boniface). 

A.  Thierry,  Redts  d€$  Tempe  MSnwinffiene  (2  Tola.,  1843).  Mfinter,  KUch- 
tngeaob.  von  Danemark  ii.  Korwegen  (<i  vol  a.,  1822-^).  O.  F,  Mmolear,  7^ 
CmteriUm  of  the  Iforthmen,  1879.  Killen,  Hhd.  ifik  of  Iretarui  (2  vok., 
1875). 

MoBj  MMEDAKiSM.^Mnir's  Life  of  Moliammed  (4  vols.)  U  a  learned  and 
Impfirtial  work.  The  Life  of  Molmmmtd^  by  A.  Springer  jin  German)^  is  bated 
on  original  sources  and  is  highly  valimble.  T.  Noldeke,  Dae  Lehen  Mcham* 
medt  (18tlf)).  R.  Bosworth  Smithy  Mohammed  and  Mofmmmtdaniem  (1874)w 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannioaf  Article  by  Wellhausen.  Krehl,  Lehen  ft  Afuhdm^ 
tfied{\  vol.,  1884).     The  Koran,  tranaUted  by  K  IL  Palmer,  (Oxford,  1880), 

TtiK  CfoNFLicT  OF  THE  Eastkiin   axi>  Westkiix  Citracttfcu.^-Tlrfgeii- 

rother,  Phofine^  Patriarch  von  Cojuit/intinopel,  etc.  (3  vols.).  The  author  is  a 
Roman  Catholio.  E.  B.  Foulkes  (Auglkan),  An  HieUmcal  AcomirU  &f  the  Ad' 
dition  of  the  mrd  FUioque  to  the  Creed  of  the  WeH  (1867), 

Chribttan  Life. — Neonder,  Memoriale  of  Christian  I^fe  (2  Tola.).    Tbi 

8tate  of  Religion  and  Morals;  Leoky^a  Hietory  of  European  Morale  fhm 
Augmttis  to  Chtiiientagne.  Henry  C.  Lea^  Superetituni  and  Force  [the  Wag«r 
of  Law,  the  Wager  of  Battle,  the  Ordeal,  Torture]  (1  vol.).  Brace,  Oe^ta 
Christi  (1  vol ).  Lecky*8  Hyti,  of  IMiomdiem  {%  vols.,  1860).  It  eontalni 
chapters  on  Religious  Persecution,  Magic  and  Witchcraft,  etc.  :  an  intaraitiill 
eolleetlon  of  facte,  with  reasonings  on  the  causes  of  progreea,  which 
to  orfUelsm.  P.  Lacroiz,  Mavnerg,  Custome^  and  Drem  of  the  Middle 
and  during  ikt  RtnaiManre  Period  (from  the  French).  tJhlhom, 
Qhdkritif  in  t/te  Middle  Ages,  an  excellent  treataae.     H.  G.   Lea^  Si^ 
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Church  Hiftarjf  (1  vol.),  including  *'Th6  Itis«of  tlwj  Temporal  Power/'  **  Ben- 
efl  tof  Olergv,"  *'  Excommunicattor..  Maitland^s  The  Dark  *g€M{\  vol. ^  3d  ed., 
IS55^),  Maitlaiid'B  book,  by  a  Higi^  Anglicant  is  a  (somewhat  exafrgerntpd)  at* 
lack  on  assailanU  of  medieval  Climch  life,  and  contains  interesting  historical 
diaoujisious*     Bf  ontalembert's  liiatory  of  tha  Mankit,  etc.  (see  p.  070o). 

HYiTNS.— The  Latin  Hymns,  Uymni  EccUsub  {J,  H.  Newman),  new  edition, 
1865— from  the  Breviary  ;  Wackemagel,  Dm  deutttehdf  KirehenUidt  etc.  (5 
vols.);  F.  A,  March,  Latifi  Hymiut  with  English  Mte$(N,  Y.,  1874)  ;  E.  Caa- 
wall,  Li/ra  Catfidiea  (excellent  translations} ;  J.  M.  Neale,  Mfdia^al  Ilymm 
<3d  ed.,  1867);  T.  Schaff,  CTmf  t/i  d&wi^---a  largo  colkctiaa^  embraclag  lev- 
eoty-three  Latin  hymnsj  tnuisiated. 

PROM  A.D.  590^1073. 

MiesroNS,— On  Boniface.  TlnfaForable  to  his  influence  (in  relation  to  the 
earlier  British  missionaries)  is  Ebrard  {Die  irrMelt&lL  MissimMrc/ie,  etc.,  187y^ 
and  BonifaL,  tier  Zrr^t&rrr^  etc.,  1882),  More  Impartial  views  in  Rettberg, 
Kg.  DeiitseM.,  i,  ;  A.  Werner,  Bordf,  der  Ap.  d,  Befifschen  (1881), 

Ansgar;  Biographies  by  Tappehom  (18ea)»  Lenti  (1865);  R.  Fosa,  Bis 
Anfdnge  der  nt/rdl.  Mias,^  eto.  (1B823* 

The  Bohemians  and  Moravians:  Biographies  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius  by 
PMlaret  (lB47l,  Ginael  (1857).     Palocky,  mhm.  Qtsdi.,  \. 

On  Chaklemagke.  The  fiouroea,  in  Perta  and  in  Waitz,  BmUuhs  Ver^ 
fastunffnge^^h,  (iiL,  iv.);  Eluht^d'&  Life  of  Chaii, ;  MuUinger,  The  SchooU  of 
CharleB  the  Great  {\  vol.,  1877). 

Thb  Pofes  and  the  CoKSTiruTioN   OF  Tins  CnxTKCH.^Bryce'a  Hd$ 

lloman  Empire  (1  vol.  j  is  an  adiairable  exposition  of  liie  idea  of  the  Empire 
In  its  relation  to  the  ChnrcTii^  and  of  the  epoolizi  in  the  contest.  E&nke^s  IJia- 
f(*^  '*fths  PopcA  (Tntr.).  Tlio  histories  of  Rome  by  Gregomnns  and  by  Von 
Reumont^boih  coplons  works  and  of  great  valne.  Von  Renmont  is  a  moder- 
ate Roman  Catholic.  Gfrorer,  Greg.  VIL  %L  smn^  Zeit  (7  vols.).  Villemain, 
Lifa  qf  Oregorg  VIL 

The  Paptil  StfUe:  The  works  on  its  liiatory  by  Bugenheim  (I85r)>  and 
Niehues  (1863),  Also,  Martens,  Die  rom.  J*Vag«  unUr  Pippin  und  Karl  d.  G. 
(1881),  with  the  Sequel,  Neue  Erdrierungen^  ©to.  (1882).  Martens  is  a  Homafl 
Catholic,  bnt  with  a  critical  spirit 

Aht  and  the  Cuc^s.— F.  Piper,  Mtd.  in  d,  monumental.  ThecL  {1868). 
Zockler,  Kreuz  ChritU\  K  Fiister,  Oaeh.  d,  deutseh.  Biukunst  (1874).  G. 
8cott,  LeHurt*  on  the  Ris^  and  Derdopmeni  of  MedkBual  ArcJtiterAure  (1879). 
G.  Bcott,  E«mi/ on  the  Derelopnent  of  EngtM  Ch.  Arehiteetur^  (ISBl) ;  valu- 
able. Reber'a  Hi^torg  of  Medimtal  Art  (1  vol.).  C.  E.  Norton,  lEttorkal 
Sludifs  on.  Church  Bnildinq  in  the  Middle  Agte  (1880).  Histories  of  th» Organ, 
by  Hopkins  (London,  1855);  by  Wangemann  (1879)  i  Encyolopffldia  Britan- 
oica^  .\rt,,  Orgaiz. 

HiBTOKT  OF  DocTRrNK.— J.  Schwane  <  Bom  an  Catholio\  DogmmtgeMch.  d. 
mitUeren  ZeU  (787-1517).  Works  cm  Literattir©  in  the  Carollnffian  times,  by 
Bahr  (1S40)  ;  by  Ebert  (1680)*     Monographs  by  Werner  (Roman  Catholic),  on 
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B«de  (1875)  ;  on  Alcuin  (1876);  hy  Langen  (Old  Calholic),  on  John  of  Danu* 
tuB  ;  hj  Hergenj-other;  on  Fbotiiui.  Reuter,  Gtac/i.  d,  rHiffwa.  Attf^Mry^t^ 
trom  A, a  000  to  1300  (2  vols.,  1875). 

FEOM  JLD.  1078-1800. 

TffB  CRcrsADEa— Von  Sjbel,  Ge^h.  d€s  J.  A'nmaff.  (1881)— trans!  »t»d.  (k 
W.  Cox.  Tha  Vrumdta  (1878),  and  article  in  Enojcclopsdla  Britai^icit 
Michaud,  IliBtorj  of  tliti  CrusadeB  (3  toU.).  MilU,  A  History  of  tht  Cjtaadit^ 
etc.  {2  vols. I  Wallon,  Sr,  Lauii  ei  w>n  Tempi  {2  vols.,  noav,  cd,,  1878).  O^ 
the  4th  Crusade  ;  Peara,  77«t  FaU  of  CoMtantincple  (I  voi,  1886). 

CONBTITFTION    OF    THE    ChURCH    ANT>    TUB     PaPACT.  — Worlcs    Ott    iod 

vidxml  popes:  Villemain's  Life  of  Gregory  VII, ;  Keuter,  on  Aleitatirler  ITL  ; 
Hnrter,  on  Innocent  III,  {3d  ed.,  1645);  J.  Felton,  on  Greg^orj  DL  (1  voL. 
1880) ;  Dmmann,  on  Bonifacfl  VIII.  E.  Berger^  Lei  I^egiitrea  d:inn0cent  iy\ 
(1882  sqq/).  Works  on  the  Eroperor  Henry  IV-,  by  Flotbo,  v,  Dmffel ;  by 
Prutz,  on  Frederick  L  ;  by  Kington,  on  Fredorio  XL  Giesebreoht,  Anwid^ 
Breida  (1873).  Niehnea,  Oeich.  d.  VtrhcUtf^m  Mwuehen  Kai$erth^  u,  Fapti 
thum  im  MiUdaU,  (1877). 

Chbistian  Life, — Zookler,  KrlL  GmcL  d,  AMken.  MontaIembert*8  i& 
t&ry  of  eAtf  MonH^  etc.  (7  vols.,  1801-79).  Hiirs  EnglUh  Mo/vaMtkUm,  its  Ris^ 
and  Influence  (1  vol  ,  1867).  Lives  of  St.  Bernard,  by  Neander,  and  by  J.  0, 
Morison  (London,  1863).  Lives  of  St.  Francis,  by  Hase  (18.')6),  by  Mrs.  OU 
phant.     Life  of  St.  Dominic,  by  Lacordaln)  (1844) ;  also,  by  E.  Carso  (1853V 

HiffTOHT  OF  Doctrine. — Haureau,  Be  tapML  aehdtut,  (2  vols.,  1850)  and 
Hiei,  dii Ifi  phtl  sehoL  (3  vols.,  1872-80).     Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures  ( 1832)i 

Biographies  of  Anselm,  by  Hasae  {a very  instructive  and  interesting  work); 
of  Abelard,  by  Bumusat  (1845)f  Wilkens  (1655),  Heyd  (1863);  of  Bernard,  by 
Keander,  by  MoriHoHi  by  Q.  Hiiffer  (1830);  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  by  Liebncr; 
of  Tliomaa  Aqniiios,  by  Werner  (3  vols,  1850);  of  DuJis  Scotus,  by  Wem«l 
(1881);  of  Roger  Bacon,  by  Werner  (1870).  Delltsach,  P,  Abdiard,  «h  kri- 
iinJi.  Thtchg.t  etc.  (1  vol.,  1883). 

Progor,  Gexh.  d.  (frnf^h,  MysHk  im  WittdnUeT  (1875)  ;  Vanghan's  Himn 
mth  the  Myaiici.    Schmid,  MyiftiHttm,  d.  MUidaiL     Also  works  on  the 
iubject  by  Helfferich  and  by  Noack.    Werner,  lik  SehotoiUk  d,  ipdier.  MU 
(4  voU.,  1881-87). 

Sc^ti  and  Henn&t :  C,  Schmidt,  HUt  eL  doctr.  ds9  Uath.  ft  AlbigeoiM  (2  t, 
PariB.  1849).  The  Waldenses,  works  by  Dieckboff  (18r»l^,  and  by  Henof 
(1853),  These  works  present  the  modern,  more  critical  view  of  Waldensian 
history.  Em,  Comba,  Vtildo  td  i  Yalden  a^anti  la  Riforma  (Flrense,  1880). 
Montet,  BiaL  litUraire  d.  Vaudok  (1  vol.  1886) ;  valuable. 

FOURTEENTH   AND   FIFTEENTH   CENTURrBS. 

The  Popes  and  the  CounciItS. — Creighton,  HUt  of  the  Papacy  dur4K§ 
thi  Period  of  tke  Reformation— from  1464  to  1518—4  vols.  It  Is  founded  i 
the  original  atithorities^  Is  impartial,  and  well  written.  Ranke's  BtH*  \ 
Popm:  title  in  the  new  ed..  I)i^  POpnts  d.  4  Ut^n  Jhdtn,  L.  Pastor,  Om 
d,  Papiteeeit  dem  JftMffang  d.  Mittelfdt —the  Rom,  Cath,  counterpart  of  Raxike*! 
work,  Workjs  on  the  Avignonese  Popes,  by  Baliuo  Chrittophe  {UiU,  dutap^ 
pauU  au  He  tikie,  Paris  1853).  C.  Hofler  (1871). 
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Lenfaiit,  HlfL  du  Coneile  de  Fm  (1724),  and  Hiit  a«  ConeOs  de  BdU 
(1731).  WesRenburg»  Die  gromeii  Kirehenvt^mmS.  d,  15.  «.  10  Jahrdta.  (4  voli,, 
1840).  O.  Voigi,  Sili-io  de  PiccolimUni\  etc.  (3  voIb.,  1856).  Gf«goroviuB,  Lu- 
crena  Btrrgia,  etc.  (1874). 

Llorent«,  HUL  dt  Vlnqidxition  ^Etpagn^  (4  vols.,  1817-1818);  tranaUted, 
It  ia  criticised  from  a  Rom.  Ciilli  point  of  view  bj  Hefele^  Ikr  Cardimd  Xi' 
metieSt  etc.  (2  toIs.,  2d  ed  ,  1631);  transl&ltid  (London,  18M0),  Rule,  Hkt 
qfthe  laquUition  (2  vols  ,  1874).  Lea's  HUL  of  the  Inqumtion  (3  vols.,  1888) ; 
founded  on  a  study  of  the  ftonroes. 

CHRiSTiiLN  Life,— C.  Schmidt,  Bit  GUiesfreunde  d.  H.  JhdL  (1851).  S. 
E«ttlew«n,  Thomas  d  Kempia  and  ihs  Bmther*  cf  tlu  Common  Ia/s  (2  T(ili.« 

1882). 

CuLTURB  ANH  Abt. — Bufokhardt,  Die  Kuitur  d*  EenaiManee  (3d  ed., 
1877) ;  tranBlated.  Crowe  n.  CavakaaellOj  Gfseli.  d.  Malerei  in  Itai.  (6  vols., 
1869  sq).  Grimm's  Life  of  Micliael  Angelo.  Sjmond's  HintnTy  of  the  Renait- 
§ance  in  Jtalif  (0  vola.)-  A.  von  Reumotit,  Life  of  MaehiardU  ';3  voK,  1877- 
82),  and  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  (2  vols,  1870 ;  translation).  Lif*>  of  Eras* 
mtis,  by  Drummond  (2  vols.);  of  Reuchliu,  bj  Geijer  (1871),  bj  Horowita 
(1877);  of  Ulrich  von  Hatten,  by  Strauss,  Jortin's  Xj/*?  ^jf  J^(M//it«  i»  fltill 
▼alnabie.  Luptons  Life  if  John  Q?Ut{l  vol.,  1S87)<  Seebobm^  Uie  Oxford 
lieforfmr*  of  1408  (Colet  and  others). 

PRECtJRsORa  OF  THE  REFORMATios^^Ullmaiin,  ReformtTB  before  the 
Uefonnation  (2  vols.).  LecMer  b  Widif^  tranalated,  with  additions,  by  Lorimer. 
It  ^ves  a  fnll  account  of  hia  writings.  Bnddensieg,  /.  Wklif  u.  teine  Zeit  (1 
ToL).  Loserth,  Hum  «.  Wictif  Villari's  Life  of  Savonarola  (new,  enlarged 
ed,),  Maurenbrecber,  OexK  d.  Kath.  Beformation  (vol.  1.).  Gillett'a  Life  of 
J.  Bums  (2  vols.,  Sd  ed,,  1871). 


THE   PERIOD   OF  THE  REFORMATIOK— FROM   1517-1648. 

An  ©attended  list  of  works,  down  to  1872  {with  brief  oommenta),  ia  given 
In  Fi&her*8  Hi^torj/  of  £ha  Reformation. 

Among  the  works  on  general  history,  in  Uiisporimi,  Ibe  highest  place  be- 
longs to  Rankers  Histories  of  Germany,  France^  and  England,  and  of  the 
Popes  (in  the  last  four  centuries).  Hnnsaer^s  History  of  the  Reformation  (1 
Tol )  it  a  merit^riona  work,  in  a  brief  compaaa. 

Works  on  the  Reformjltiox  as  a  Whole. — Hagenbach's  Lectures  on 
111©  history  of  tbis  period  are  now  included  In  hia  general  History  of  the 
Cktirch  (vols,  iv.-vii.).  The  volume  of  Giesetdr,  treating  of  the  Reformation, 
is  of  extraordinary  value.  Hardwiok's  iJtifc^ry  of  £A«  Eeformation  (new  ed,, 
1886),  bj  an  English  Episcopalian  acholar,  is  full  in  its  reforencea.  Henke'a 
Neuere  KirakengeM.  (2  vols  )  begina  at  the  Reformation,  D'Aubign^'s  Iliitorp 
of  the  R^formrtfion  is  a  detailed  narrative,  animated  by  religious  fervor  and 
a  seal  for  Frotestanttam,  but  not  always  aoonrate.  Ch.  Beard,  The  Reformat 
Uon  of  the  XVIth  Centur^^  in  iU  Rdathn  to  Modern  Thf>ught  and  RnowUdge 
(Hibt>ert  Xje^ctt.,  1883),  1884.  It  presents  a  somewhat  rationalistic  interpreta- 
tion of  Chdatianity,  but  is  well  written.  Cunningham  (^Presbyterian ),  Tht 
Heforrners  a  fid  the  Rgfortnation  (1862). 
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The  German  Ltttheban  Befobhation. — Under  the  bead  af  oantom 
l^orarj  sources  belong  the  irritings  of  SleidaUT  Spalatin,  Mjconlus,  the  lirm 
of  Lutlier  b/  MelancMbon  and  by  Mutlieaiufl,  tlie  life  of  Melanchthon  by 
Oamerariiis,  etc.  The  most  complete  edition  of  Luther's  writings  has  bean 
th&t  of  VValoh.  Now  the  critical  edition  (edited  by  Ivnaake)  is  in  process  of 
publication,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Gorman  Emp<?ror.  LutLt?r's  leiien^ 
in  De  Wette's  edition  (Q  vols. ),  with  a  7th  suppL  vol.  (edited  by  BujokhArdt). 
Melaiichtlion'a  writings — in  the  C&rpus  U(f&rfntJtiyrHm^  28  vols. 

Historical  Works.  Seckendorf  (d.  1692)  \a  a  high  aathority.  Marheizi- 
eke's  Oesch,  d.  tkufsch,  Hef.,  is  still  Taluable. 

The  series  of  lives  of  the  ** Fathers  and  Founders'*  of  the  Lulher&o 
Church  (8  vok.).  Kolde^a  Martin  Luther ^  seiii6  Biotjraphie  (I8S4),  is  ^ood. 
One  of  the  latest  and  the  best  of  the  biographers  of  Luther  la  J.  Kostlin,  Itii 
larger  work  is  In  2  volumes.  His  smaller  work  is  in  1  volume  (translitt«d  Into 
Engllah).     He  has  alEO  written  a  still  smaller  work^  for  popular  reading. 

Jansf^en's  Ge9ch.iL  dtutschen  VMm  midem  Au^gnng  d,  MttteLiU.  recoonta 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ultramontauist 
The  first  three  volumes  extend  to  1555.  There  have  been  many  oiitioal  an- 
s%rerB  to  Janssen.  Among  them:  Ebrard*s  (2d  ed,,  1H82),  and  J.  Koetlin, 
Luihor  «.  Jaiutm,  derdeutJ*cX  EtprttiaUtr  «.  ein  uUratywnt  Ei^ariker  (1883). 
Abp.  Spalding  (Rom.  Cath.),  UK  of  tft^  Htf*  in  Gtrmanjf  afkd  SvBiittrtttnd 

Brieger,  Aleander  u.  Luther  (1884) :  Aleander^s  despatches  during  ibm 
Diet  of  Worms. 


Refoemed  CHuncn  TNSwiTZERLAin>. — Among  the  contemporary  : 
are  Bullinger*s  B^ormtiUofutgfMh,  (to  1532)  *,  Fromment's  Le»  Aetea  tt  kt 
Oe^tei  (U  Ui  Cits  th  Genera  (1536);  Zwingli'a  Works  (10  vols.,  1838  sq.).  Cal- 
viii'a  Works  (ed.  Bauin,  Cuuitz,  and  RttuHs^  1863  ^.\  Biogr  of  ZwingU,  by 
Myconius  (1536; ;  of  Calvin^  by  Beza  (1564).  J,  Strickle r,  Akt^nmmmlungjf. 
e.'grlum^.  lieffftteh.  (1521-1532),  1884. 

Later  Works:  Lives  of  the  "Fathers  and  Founders"  of  the  Befomed 
Church  (10  volsV  Lives  of  Zwingli,  by  Christoffel  (1857),  by  Morikofer 
(1867).  J.  M-  Usteri,  /niVii  ZwinfjU,  etc.  (1885),  and  Zirinfjli  u.  Brtutmti*^ 
Lives  of  Calvin,  by  Henry — friendly  to  the  Reformer ;  by  Kampeohulte,  a 
Roman  Catholic — hostile  ;  by  Dyer — fair  ;  by  Stahelln, 

Sweden,  Poi^AJfti,  Bohemu J.  Weidling,  SehiMd&nir/f  ZeiiaU,  dL  Mtf* 

(1881V  Butler,  T/i*?  Ilef.  in  Sn;eden  (1  vol.,  1886).  Koniecki,  Htf,  m  mm 
(1872V  Dalton,  John  d  LiUtca  (1881).  Gindely,  MhjMn  u,  MMren  to  Zeih 
(tit  d,  Eef.  (1857).     Peschek,  Geach.  d  Oegenrrf,  in  BShmm  (1S44). 

FuANCE.— Beaa'a  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  Jn  France  (3i. ,  1580). 
Theod.  Agrippa  d'Atibigue,  Iliat  I'mceradle  (1550-1601).  He  was  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  an  associate,  for  a  while,  of  Henry  IV.  A.  L.  Herminjard,  Car- 
Tf^spondiince  den  Riformaie^irA  dam  Iss  Pays  d^  In  L(tngu4  francMe  |5  Tola,)* 
Histories  of  French  Reformation,  by  SoMan  (3  vols.,  IS^VS) ;  Von  Poletu 
(1858  sq.).  H.  M.  Baird.  TA^  RLt6  ofths  ffugumota  (2  vols .  1879)  and  77li 
Htfi^umoti  tnd  Henrif  &f  Itfavarre  (2  vols.,  1886).  These  hlitories  of  Professor 
Baird  are  scholarly,  well  written,  and  impartiaL  H.  White,  27ts  ilfrioinrg  qf 
Si,  Bttrtholomcw  U  voL,  1871). 
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TiTE  XETfrRRLA>T>ii.— The  old  hifltorlan  of  the  Reformation  in  Briadl 
(English  translation,  4  vols.,  1720).  Motlej's  RUe  of  the  Dutch  Bejntbik^  HU 
truy  &ftke  United  Nstheriitnds^  and  Life  of  RirnmMt.  The  works  of  Hol»- 
warth,  Der  AbfaU  d.  NUdertande  (3  vols.),  and  of  Th.  Jaate,  Hist,  di  ia 
lUedatiofi,  dt$  Payu  Bm,  etc.  (3  Tola.,  1885).  Do  Hoop*Schaffer,  £?#*«jA*  d 
Jitforination  ind,  Niederlanden  [to  15^1 1,  (Nippold^s  Gtirmaa  transLation}. 

ENf)LAND« — Documents  and  contenaporarj  Sonrceat  Works  of  the  H#- 
formers,  published  hj  the  Parker  Society  (54  voIh.,  with  an  Index i.  Th# 
ii*jritt8  iticiiidt*s  the  Zaj'P'h  Lett^nt  (3  irola.)  ;  Correspondence  of  the  Englifib 
with  the  JSwiss  Reformerti:  wry  importaiit.  Pococik'fl  The  Ree&r^soflhe  I^tf^ 
(2  vols  )  contaiiiu  original  dacumeuts.  The  State  Calendars,  published  bj  tha 
Master  of  tlie  Rolls.  Letttjrs  and  Correspondence  in  the  Reign  of  Ilenrj  ¥IIL 
Rymer,  Ffyfdern^  etc.  Rnshworth,  Historieal  CoUectian§,  Wilkins  CondUa 
.Ifagii^p  Brit.  €t  Hih.  (44*M7t7,  4  vols.). 

The  General  Histork'S  of  Ranke,  Macaulay  (from  the  acceaaioii  of  Jamei 
11^  with  an  Introduction),  Hume  (negligent  and  iiiocourate),  Lingard  (a 
Romiiu  Catholic,  able) ;  Froude^to  thts  death  of  Elizaheth^an  apologlBt  for 
the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  Clai-endon^  Hiatory  of  (he  Great  RdielUon — on  tha 
side  of  the  Stuarts  ;  Gardiner,  Cirlyle  (Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell) ;  Gui 
lot :  IIifitorit*3  of  Charles  L,  of  t!ie  Common  wealth,  of  the  Protectorate  ol 
Cromwell;  Hallam's  Conttiiutional  History  of  England ;  Stubba  t  Lertnre*  <m 
the  Studij  of  yfiMfftal  and  Mofl^rn  Hist  (1886),  This  work  contains  two  LwJt 
urea  on  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII- 

Hkiojien  of  Vie  Eiiffli$?i  RefonnaUcn  :  Burnet,  honesty  with  eitraordinary 
means  of  knowledge,  but  not  free  from  prejudioe  {Pococke*fl  ed.,  7  vols., 
1H6o).  Ktrype,  Ecclesiaatical  Memorials,  Annals  of  Church  and  Stat©  undet 
Eliiaheth,  and  other  writings.  His  whole  worka  In  twenty -seven  volutoei 
(I821^f)j.  Strype  is  vtsracious,  an  inv*luahle  authority,  although  occaaion- 
ally  inaccurate  in  copying  citations.  Collier  (a  nonjuring  bishop)^  Eoclesiaa- 
tieal  History  of  Engliind,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  H.  (9  vola.,  1648  L  On  th« 
Puritan  side — Keal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  J. 
IL  Blunt  (High  Church  Episcopalian^  History  of  the  Reformation  to  tha 
Death  of  Wolsey.  J.  J.  Rlunt,  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Gel- 
kie  (Low  Church  Episcopalian),  History  of  tha  Reformation  in  England,  W. 
Fitzgerald,  Letturct  on  Eede^utk^d  History  (from  Wyclif  to  the  Great  Re- 
belUon),  1885*  G.  G.  Perry  (Epiacopaliau),  Hi^L  of  tlie  Ohurchof  England, 
from  (h6  Death  of  Elkiibeth  (3  vols.).  It  extends  through  the,  18th  Century. 
Connected  with  it,  by  the  Kime  author:  //£(^.  of  the  €h.  of  Enr/lund  in  fh^ 
Wh  Century  fin  three  periods).  J.  H.  Blunt  (Epiaeopal Ian— High  Chnreh), 
The  Annot^jted  Book  of  Cmnmon  Praif&r^  etc.  It  contains  oopioxis  explnnatorjr 
nolea  For  the  History  of  Congregationalism,  Hanhury^t  Hiittorie^tl  Memoriah 
(2  vols, > ;  Two  works  ol  Waddington,  Congregatuimd  ffi4(/>ry  (1200-1567  and 
I5e7  1703).  Joyce,  Ads  of  the  Olmrch,  1531-1885  {1886).  Hard  wick's  His- 
tory of  the  Articles.  Lathbrn-y's  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Hants  ffiftfi^ryof  Eelifjious  Thotiffhi  m  England  (2  vola).  Strype'a  LIvea  of 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Grind al,  etc,  Todd'a  Life  of  Cranraer.  La  Baa's  Life  of 
JeweL  Fuller  B  Oh*  Hist  of  BriUiin  (Brewer's  ed.»  6  vota  »  1846)  comet 
down  (from  the  beginninjt)  to  1648.  Hook's  Livu  of  the  ArcAJHshopa  of  diru 
Urliary  (12  vols,).     Friedmimn^s  Amu  BoUyn^  a  Chtipter  of  migUth  Hiitorg 
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(1 527-1 Q36),  brings  new  information  from  tha  Utteri  of  Ch&tQTS,  t1i«  im|>«ri#) 
Ambasfiador. 

ScoTLANR— Contemporary  Sources.  Wodrow  Societ7*s  Pablicatioii& 
Bpottiswood  Society's  Publioutiuns.  John  Knox^a  Iliataty  of  the  lie/ormatiofi 
in  Scot'tind, 

McCrie't  Life  of  J&hu  KnttT  and  hia  Itife  iff  Andrew  M&kilU^  Histories  of 
tli«  CJiurch  of  Scotland,  hy  Helheriiigtoti,  J.  CunningUam,  Le«  (2  yoU.,  1890). 
Li  fir  ff  Jahn  Knox^  hy  W»  M.  Tuylor,  is  brief  and  ititerestiug.  LfOrimer,  Kn<fn 
mid  the  Church  of  England  {\  vol.  lH7r»).  Staalev'g  Lectures  ou  the  CliuTcb 
of  Scotland,  and  Rainy  a  Lecturi^s  on  tlit;  same  subject  (in  reply).  A,  B^llft^ 
ibtjim  (Eoraan  Catholic),  Uutorij  of  (he  Catholic  Church  in  ^Sbafi^n^i  (40O-154S0}, 
i%M,     Burton" 9  Ili^t^rt/  ff  SctMnnd. 

Italy* — McCrie's  History  of  tJis  Reformation  in  Italy.  T.  Erdmao,  Di» 
Eff  H.  thre  Mdrtyrcr  in  Ital,  {2d  ed,,  1876),  E.  Comba,  St&ria  dsUa  rif.  in 
lUiOa  (Tol,  1,  Firenze,  1S81).  Life  of  Vergerion,  by  Sixt ;  of  Peter  MaHyr 
Yertuiglit  by  C.  Schmidt  ;  of  Ochino,  by  Beurath  (Benr&tb  \&  translated). 
Life  of  OlympLa  Morata,  also,  of  AouJo  Paleano,  by  Bonnet  (in  Prt'tich). 

Spain. —  Wiffeu's  Ctilbetion  of  the  writings  of  Spanish  Protest&nts — Bi- 
farmittit^f  etc. — 20  vols.  McCrie'a  JIiM^}ry  of  (he  Biformation  in  Sihtin.  Hi» 
tories  by  De  Castro  {\Hm)  and  by  Pressel  (1877),  E.  Bohmer,  S^niah  Rgfarm^ 
tn  of  two  Centurm  (from  1520).  niatones  of  Spain,  by  Mariana  (Spanish^ 
by  St.  Hilaire  (French,  by  Dunham  (EngUsb,  11  volaK  Prcscott'a  History  of 
tlie  Eeign  of  Philip  IL  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  LlorenteV 
iiutory  of  the  Inqumtion  in  i^m. 

Sects  — (See  works  on  Symbolics, )  Trechsel,  Die  prat,  Anti-trinitarigr  wr 
Soein.  (1^39).  H.  Tollin,  Aw  Lehrg^itetn  *iocin.  (3  yoU.,  1876).  On  the  AskMr 
baptists:  Keller  (l&SQ),  A.  Brona  11885),  Corneliaa  tRom.  Cath.\  1855  w^q.; 
Burrage,  A  JliaL  ef  AnaimptiAU  (tt  SititzerUind  (1  toI,,  1881).  Burrai^  re- 
views the  literature  on  the  subject  in  hia  preface.  On  Jacob  Bohme,  Mar- 
tenaen  (1882). 

Titis  RoMAK  Catholic  Coontkh-Rkfokmatioh  —  Von  Reumont,  OmdL 

d  Stadt.  Ilrjm.  Philippson,  Die  katL  (itgenref  um  die  mittt  d.  li*.  Jhdl.  (in 
Oncken'a  Series),  1884.  Maurenbrecher,  Gucli,  d.  k'tth.  Gegfnref  il.»  18801 
Bymondaj  Tht  Cminter' Reformation  (3  vols).  Monograplis  by  Bauer,  on  H«> 
drian  VI.  (1876)  ;  by  Hilbner,  on  Sirtui  V, ;  by  Gregorovius,  on  Urban  YIU.  : 
by  Cianipl,  on  Innocent  X.  F.  U.  Re  use  h,  Der  Inde^  d,  rerhoi^nen  B^eker^ 
ete.  (2  vols.,  18851.     Reusch  makes  use  of  new  sources. 

Th*^  C*>uucil  of  Trent :  Father  Paul  Sarpi'a  History  of  the  Council  is  hall 
Protestant  in  Its  tone.  On  the  other  side— Pallavicini'a  History  of  the  Coun* 
eil.  Works  by  Bungener,  and  by  Siokel^  on  the  History  of  the  Council,  A. 
Theiner,  Aria  genuina  SS,  Gone,  Trid,  (1874)  is  a  work  of  much  importaiic«. 
I  r.  Ddllinger,  Bmiehte  «.  Toffe&ueher  *ur  Ge$eh,  d.  TV.  Cone.  (2  vols. ,  1876). 

Thk  Jesuits.— Hifitories  of  the  Jeanita  hy  Cr^tineau-Joly  r6  rola),  by 
Bubs  (1863)— these  are  by  Roman  Catholics  *  by  Huber  (Old  CathoHo* ;  by 
Julius  (3  vols,,  1841);  by  Steinmvta  (,S  vols  )  :  J.  Friedrioh  (Old  Cailialiei, 
Beilrdge  zur  GeicJt.  d,  Jesuit*  On  (1881).  Park  man,  Pionura  of  F^nAt  in  tim 
/fiw  World  aud  The  JumU  in  North  Afneriea, 
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Lives  of  LojoIa,  by  Eibadeaeiia  (1572),  M&Sei  (1585),  bj  H.  BAiimgArt«ii 
(1380).     Life  of  XaTier,  by  Coleridge  (1872). 

Polemical  Weitkbb.— T1i«  ablest  controversialist  on  ihe  Kom,  Catli* 
side  wa«  E.  Bellarmine,  DispuU,  de  ContrQVi\t  etc.  (Rome>  1581-03).  The 
ablest  antagonist,  on  the  Lntlieran  side,  wss  ChemniU,  Ezatnen  Cojt^il.  Trid. 
(1565-73)  ;  on  tbe  Calvinistic,  Chamier^  a  Huguenot;  PangtratifF  Cath.,  etc. 
(1026),  Recent  works,  on  the  Prot.  side,  art?  Xiinnder,  Vorleitfi>  titer  Prot.  it. 
Kaih,  (postbumous);  K.  Hase,  Handbuch.  d,  ProU  PoUmik^  etc,  (4th  ed., 
1878).  On  tbe  Rom.  Catk.  tide,  O,  Perrone,  PreUctt.  Tkad,  (9  tt.,  3Btli  ed., 
1S81). 

Works  on  Prot.  theology:  Planck,  GegcL^tL  ProL  Lshr be ffriffs {1781  ABQOh 
Gass,  GiaeJi.  d.  prot.  DogmaUk  (1862).  Especial Ij^  Dorner's  Hht  of  Pr&t. 
Theology  (2  vols).  A,  Schweizer,  on  tbe  Reformed  {or  Calvinistic)  theology^ 
DU  prot.  Centrnldogmen,  etc.  (1&54) ;  Heppe,  on  the  Lutheran  theology, 
Dogmatik  d.  dmiUcheu  Prot.^  etc.  (1857),  On  the  Rom.  Cath,  th**ology,  Wer- 
ner's Ge^eh.  d.  hath.  Tlt6&L,  sdt  dem  trid.  Cone.  (Iti86).  A,  Baurp  ZxtinglC^ 
Thed.^  ihr  Werdefh  u.  ikrSsfMUm  (1885).  J.  Kostlin  Luthcr'g  Thedogie  (2  vols., 
1883).  Herrlinger,  Die  Theohgie  Melam^MJions  (1879).  Galle,  CMmkitrutik 
Mctiinchthon^  ah  T?t6ohgen^  ©to.  (1  vol.,  1845),  Galle  explains  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly MelancbtbonVs  changes  of  opinion  and  his  relations  to  Luther,  and  de- 
lineates his  personal  traits. 

Piinjers'  //»»?.  of  (he  PhU,  of  tfm  Christ.  Edigion,  from  Uks  Ikformatian  to 
Kant  (1  vol.,  1887)»  is  able  and  non-sectarian:  Preface  by  R.  Flint  Hare, 
77«j  Ch.  in  Englajid,  from  WEHam  III.  to  Tlctaria  {2  vols.,  1886:  High 
Church,  Episcopalian). 

Symbolics^— An  epoch  in  the  fcreatment  of  this  subject  was  made  by  tha 
Issue  (In  1832)  of  Mohler's  SifmboUk — translated  under  the  title  of  Symbolism^ 
Before  that  time  appeared  the  Works  of  Marheineke,  Winer,  and  Clausea 
Mohler^s  work  was  a  plausible  argument  for  the  Eom.  Cath.  system,  construed 
according  to  the  theory  of  development,  and  according  to  a  comparatively 
liberal  interpretation  of  iUs  dogmas.  In  leply  to  Mohler :  F.  Cbr.  Banr^  fftf- 
grrisatz  d.  ProL  u.  Katlt.  (18S4)  ;  and  Nitasscb,  Proi.  Beantwortunff^  etc, 
(18^5).  Other  works  on  Symbolica^by  Kollner  (1837-44,  not  completed), 
by  Guerike,  by  Hilgers  (Rom.  Cath.  \  Matthes,  Scheckenburger,  W.  Bohraer, 
E.  Uofmann,  Flitl,  Oehler  (1876),  Winer's  fair  and  accurate  work  is  trans- 
lated, with  the  title,  A  €o7nparatii^i*  Vie  ft*  of  the  Dmtrinm  mid  Confen^lon*^ 
etc,  (Clark's  Edink  Lib,,  187^i),  Delitxsch,  Dm  Lehr^gst^m  d.  rom.  Kirche: 
incompWte  (1  vol,),  but  brilliant.  For  informaiion  respecting  the  creeds^  see 
Schaifs  work^  before  referred  to,  The  OreedM  of  Chriatmdofn  ^3  vols*). 


FROM  A.D.  1648-1887. 

Works  on  Genekai*  History, — Schlosser'a  Biat.  of  the  l&th  Cent,  (8  vols.) 
Mahon's  War  of  the  Sitectggi&n.  Pardoe's  Tjiui»  XIV.  and  ths  Court  of 
Pranoe,  etc.  Philippson  (in  Onoken^s  series),  Das  ZeitalL  d,  Loui9  d,  \Aien,; 
A.  de  Broglie,  ijiuia  XV.  Carlyle*i  Life  of  Frederic  the  Great  Lives  of 
Voltaire,  by  Parton,  by  Morley,  Morley'a  Diderot  and  the  EncyclopjEdista. 
Morlt^r's  Life  of  Rousseau, 

Uisioriea  of  the  French  Eevolution^  by  H.  M.  Stephens  (2  vols.,  18d0)»  by 
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kllmn  {Tory},  Mignet,  Von  Sybel,  Hauler,  Cwljrlii 
Studies  cf  thf  French  lierfthttion  (hi  Prencli). 

Hisiorjr  of  Europe  from   IHlfi,  by  Alison;  Q< 
period  bj  Bulle,  Wt*riiicke,  MuUer(P©tera'a 
t/ie  19tk  Cmtiirif.     Fjff^,  llmi.  of  Modem 
imi).     Lodge,  ni»t  V  Modcrih  Europe  (1455-18! 
1886. 

Kippold,    ITatid/j,    d,   neueirten   Kirchenff^seK 
mingles  whh  tlio  record  of  fiicts  oopions  remitrkA- 

S&CDLAB  AND  Eklioious  Hibtory  OF  Bnal 
and  Erelyn  exhibit  the  elate  of  morals  in  Englani 
Stuarta*  Biixti^r's  Aatobiograplij — BeUquia^  Ba 
Brc»wn'B  Life  of  Buhyan  (1  vol.,  1885),  is  of  w 
dbcnsslons  between  Churchmen  and  Puritatis:  C 
C&mjtwn  Praifer  a§  amende  bif  tha  Wt'^trmmim 
a  IIwioHc<al  and  Litufyifnd  TVisa^Kwr  ( 1  vol ,  1 867)*  i 
fertnee* — relative  to  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  1 
land  in  the  ISth  century  is  du»cribed  in  the 
Burton*fl  Hi&iory  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 
EiMUyry  of  England  in  thelMh  Century  (6  vols.). 
Engiand  (1608-1642),  {W  vols.,  1883^)  ;  His 
(l8t  vol. ,  1886),  Gardiner's  historical  works  are  f\ 
ton  ( Congregational isl),  a  candid,  well-informed 
of  Religion  in  England  from  the  Opening  of  t/ie  L 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (6  vols.).  Macnulfty's  Hist 
of  Jamea  II.,  and  extends  to  thfi  death  of  William  I 
iutimal  Hist&ri/  (170Q>1860)  is  importmit ;  it  begini 
bey  and  Overton,  EngL  Ch,  in  the  IHth  dntury  (2  v\ 
tive.     England  in  the  U*th  century— Histories  by  I 

Tfie  Latitttdinariam  :  Tnllo<sh's  Bi&tory  oj 
('i  vols,). 

The  Rise  and  Nimtorg  ef  Quakcriem, — The  Jonr 
to  the  origin  of  the  movement.  The  Life  of  Thon 
autobiography.  Sowers  History  of  the  Quakers  (ti 
Barclay's  Apology,  and  the  writings  of  Penn,  ar 
knowledge  on  the  eubject.  A.  C  Brickley,  George 
(1884).  Life  of  William  Penn,  by  S.  M.  Janny.  L 
of  T.  Fowell  Buxton.  ■ 

8wedenhorgiani87n.^W\  White,  Life  of  Swedm 
pendium  of  t/te  Thed.  WrUings  of  StMdmborg,  h 
reviaed,  by  John  Bigelow  {1  vol.,  1879).  T.  Pa 
and  PAiI  of  Swedenharg  (1  vol.,  1876). 

On  the  Hietorg  of  English  Deiism  there  are 
land's,  Lechler'a  (German),  and  Leslie  Stephens'l 
li  able,  from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view. 

Th4  Ruie  and  History  ^f  Methodism.  — Htevenif 
American  writer,  is  full|  accurate,  and  fair.  John 
by  Watson,  by  Sonthey  {with  much  literary  ability 
A  moderiSA  Kuft\kau\  *swi^  m»t<i  lately,  by  Tyer 
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1  Ml  biograpliy  of  WliiteGeld,  and  The  Oxf&rd  MeihodUUt^ihe  aaaociates  ol 
Wefllej  and  Whitefleld  Ihtij-n  (1  vol.,  187?^),  Overton,  The  Evangel,  liedval  in 
the  ISth  CentuTjf  :  in  the  Epocha  of  Cli,  History  serka. 

^3T  the  Amerit4tn  Colonies,  and  the  religious  Bjitema  planted  bj  them, 
Bancroft  is  an  authority,  aud,  also,  thi*  hiatorit^aof  tli^  American  Colonies  hj 
Doyle,  an  Engliah  writ*?r.  Wiiisor^s  llktory  of  th4^  Uniiad  ^tuUs  i^  iiivaluublo. 
It  iDcludtJS  much  documftntary  matttfr.  Palfrey's  History  of  N«w  England  is 
the  product  of  thorough  investigation,  by  a  very  able  writer,  favorable  to  the 
Puritans.  Bacon's  GenmM  of  (he  N&w  Btf/land  Churehea  (1  vol.)  is  an  a^lmi- 
rable  account  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  English  Indepen- 
deuta,  8prague*8  Amuih  of  the  Aniericun  PidpU  {9  vols.)  contains  biogra- 
phiea  of  noted  miniutera  of  all  denomluationa.  Tracy's  *'  Gr»at  Awakening" 
13  a  history  of  the  revivals  under  Edwards  and  White  field.  On  the  history  of 
•*  New  England  Theology  :  *'  B.  E,  Dwight'a  Life  of  J,  Edwards ;  Park*a  Life 
of  Hopkins  ;  Park's  Life  of  Emmons ;  Fisher's  Dhcnsntms  in  History  and 
7Jitd4Mfy\  Scattered  Articles  in  the  Bib.  iSf era  { Index),  The  different  relig^ 
loua  bodies  have  been  described  in  speci&l  works.  A  good  list  of  hooka  on 
this  subject  is  in  the  Theoloijictd  Encyt^IopiiBdia  of  Crookii  and  Hurist,  Appendix, 
page  5G9.  Among  works  of  thiH  class  are  Histories  of  Presbv  terianiHrn  in 
America,  hy  Gillett  aud  hy  Briggs;  llbtoriea  of  Congregatioualifim,  by  Dexter, 
J.  B.  Felt,  and  by  Geo.  Funchard  ;  of  the  Episcopal  Church»  by  Bishop  White 
(3d  ed.,  1880)  and  by  W.  Stevens  Perry;  of  the  Baptists,  by  Backus  and 
(more  recently)  by  Armltage  ;  of  Lutheranism,  by  Schmucker  and  lu  Mann's 
Life  of  H*  M.  Miihlenherg  ;  of  Methodism,  by  Stevens  (a  epecial  history  of 
Amerioati  Methodism);  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Dutch),  in  *' Centennial 
Discourses "  (1876) ;  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Churchy  hy  Mayer  ;  of  thtr 
Quakers,  by  Janny  ;  for  the  United  Brethren,  Drury's  Life  of  Otterbein  (1885), 
etc,  ;  for  the  tJnitaa  Fratrum,  De  S<.?hweinitx*a  History.  On  the  Huguenots : 
C.  W.  Baird,  77i^  U.  EmigrtHum  t*f  America  {%  vols,,  1885).  The  rise  of  Uui- 
tarianlam  may  be  studied  in  the  biographies  of  Buck  minster,  father  and  son 
— described  in  one  work  (by  Mrs,  Lee),  of  W,  E,  Channing  ^3  vols.),  of  E,  S» 
Gannett,  of  Theodore  Parker,  etc.,  and  in  U.  E.  Ellis  (Unitarian),  Utdf-Century 
vf  the  Unitarian  €fmtroter»y  (1857) :  reviewed  by  N.  Porter,  In  The  New 
Englander^  vol.  ivL  For  the  history  of  the  **  Transcendental  **  movement, 
Frothingham^s  TVanecendentuliMrn  in  New  Engtanfl  and  his  Life  of  Oeorge 
Ripley^  hut  especially  th«  Life  of  Margaret  PuUer^  and  Cabot's  Life  of  Erner* 
mrtf  may  be  examined. 

The  Hojimti  Vathdk  Church  in  Amerita  :  J.  G.  Shea  (Roman  Catholic)^ 
I7*#  Catholic  Cflmrch  in  Colonial  Days,  etc.  (1886);  History  of  Catholic  Mic- 
tions miong  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  Stales  (1 529-1 8M)  ;  The  Jmiits, 
HeeoUetit  and  tM  Indians  (in  Winaor's  History  of  the  United  States,  LV.,  c. 
vi.),  G.  E.  Ellis,  LiU  Camta,  and  tlie  Relatian  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Indians  (in  Winsor,  IL,  o.  v.).  Parkman's  Jesuits  in  North  America  and 
Pioneers  of  Francs  in  tlu  Nete  World.  Presoott's  History  of  the  Couqueat  of 
Mexico. 

Third  Ptenary  C<mnml  of  Baltim&rs ;  Memorial  volume  (1885), 

The  Roman  Cathoiie  (Mureh  in  Europe:  On  the  Jansenlats— Saint** 
Benve.  Pm-t-Royal  (5 1,  1860);  Reuohlin,  Port-Roy^d  (2  vols.,  1839-44)  • 
Bouvier,    Etude  crit.    (18tj4).      Biographies  of  Paficai,  by  Eeuchllni  by  Vinuti 
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bj  DrejdorfT.    SchiramelpeDnick,  Sflect  Memoin  qf  I\fTi  Jiajfol  (Sth  ed,^ 
8  Tois.)  :  |K>pn1ar  and  iuiere^img,     Eicftrd,  Z^  Prtmitri  Janaifmtm  (II 
— an  ]uiti-J&nf«enist  work, 

QuuitUm  in  the  Roman  CathoUe  Church:  Heppe,  Oe$ch,  dtr  quUtUL  M^tftik 
in  d.  KatL  Klrche  (1875).  Livtja  of  Moliuoa,  by  Soharling  (1855),  bj  Bige* 
low  {\m2).  Lives  of  Madame  Guyou,  b/  H«rmea  (1845),  bjr  Gii«rrier  (1881), 
br  Upham* 

Fnuice  /  Ot*  ^Ae  HnffuenfiU-^K  Hugues,  L4b  Synades  du  DUert  ri885-86K 
Biographies  of  Voltaire,  by  Parloii,  bj  Morley.  Life  of  Roiissoau,  bjr  Morley* 
\V,  H.  Jervis,  37i<j  Oallimn  Church  and  thi  lievdution  (1832), 

f>rt  the  Church  in  the  lOiA  Century:  Zabii,  ^l^j'twr  rf.  <7eMA.  d.  epongd,  K 
%m  iUn.  Jitf^rh.  (1  vol,  1886) ;  conaued  to  tbo  oontineuL  Koffmane,  AMm, 
etc.  (1  voL,  1887)  ;  a  Bupplemtftit  to  ll^irtoga  Kirch^rnff^Bcli.  Hagenbftch'fl  His* 
tory  of  the  Cburch  ia  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centtiries — IranalAled 
bj  Bifibop  HuMat — taau  attractive  and  just  account  of  the  literary  and  religiona 
erentfl  and  changes  of  the  period,  espoolally  in  Genaaskj, 

OEKiiANY.— Borne r's //ijtory  of  Protestant  Theology  l«  full  on  tii«  t^ 
cent  period.  Tholuck**  works — Das  kircMich,  Ldttn  d.  Vttn.  Jahrhis.  (2 
Tola.),  Ber  Oeist  der  lutK  TlieoU.  Wittenbergt  im  17.  JhdL,  and  Oach.  dL 
Jiatumaliimn*  (I.,  18tJ5).  Ou  Zinzendorf :  Spangen berg's  Ltben  Z,  (3  voU, 
1773-1775).  Tlie  best  of  the  recent  works  on  Z.  is  Becker*s  (1886>.  Hifiorfes 
of  Pietism,  by  Schmid,  by  A.  Ritschl,  by  E.  Saohsse  (toSp«ner't  death),  SelU^ 
iurmacher'a  Leben  in  Britftn  (4  vola,  1858-03),  Life  of  Niebahr,  Life  of 
Perthes,  Dilthy*s  LthtJh  ScMeienmitheTS  (L^  1870).  Life  of  Baroness  Btuuen 
hy  A.  J.  C.  Hiiro  (1S70).  Life  of  Rothe,  L.  Witte's  Life  of  Tboluck,  BH^iis§i^* 
§dztPisehfn  MnrUmtn  u.  Domer,  1830-1881  (2  volfl.,  1888). 

England  in  the  19tli  century  :  General  Histories  by  H,  Martin^ao,  by  Wal* 
pole  ;  by  Justin  McCarthy — History  of  our  own  T£me$.  G,  G.  Perry  (Bplsoo^ 
palian),  Hiitt,  of  the  Churc/t  of  England  in  the  IQth  Century  (3  vols,). 

r/i^  Traetarpm  Contromrty :  TmrtsforVif  yVm/jf^  183:3-1841).  Newmans 
Tract  No.  90.,  mid  the  excitement  about  it,  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
serlea.  TL  Fi-nude,  Remain*  (183^^39).  Perceval,  J  VoU^Ktian  of  Aptfrv 
(1842).  An  elaborate  Ari^Tractariafmmti^—hy  Schrell,  Herxog's  RedUmijfd, 
(ed.  1.)  Newman^s  Apologia  pro  vita  iua  (1855),  Life  of  Keble,  Life  of  Pn§ey» 
Moal©y*8  Eeminiaceiices  (2  vols/),  Views  of  Anti-traotarians,  in  T.  Arnold'*! 
MtMeihneous  Writingn^  in  his  Lifo  and  C&rre^pondenee^  by  Stanley  (3  vols.), 
Life  of  Abp.  Wbately,  LiL  and  Theol,  RemaitiM  of  Bp.  Thirlwall  (S  toIbi, 
1875-76).  Life  of  Bp.  Wilberforoa,  Life  of  Shaftesbury  (lay  leader  in  tlit  Low 
C?hurch  party). 

Brandra  Life  of  Coleridge  (1886).  Irving'a  Collected  Writings  (5  ▼ots., 
1865).  Olipbant's  Life  of  Edward  Irving  {2  vols.,  18fi2).  For  other  notioes  of 
Irving  *  Carljle*9  Reminiscence*  (Froude),  and  Fronde's  Life  of  Cariyk  C2  vola., 
1882}*  Hultou,  Essays  on  sotne  of  the  Guidei  of  Modern  ITumght  in  Mattefn 
^/F»»<A— Carlyle,  J.  H.  Newman,  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Eliot^  F.  D.  Mia> 
rice  (1  vol,  1887). 

lite  Vatimn  Decrees^  with  a  Hist,  of  the  Council,  etc.,  by  P.  Schaff  (1  toL. 
1875).  Friedrich  (Old  Catholic)  Gesch.  <t  vatikan,  KondU,  etc.  (3  vols.).  7^ 
Fiope  and  the  CouncUy  by  Janus  (1870),  a  series  of  learned  discusaiona  aacribtd 
So  Ddlling^r  aud  Frledriab,  and  antagonistic  to  the  Vatican  (}6ujioil  and  iti 
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decrees.  ArUi-Janm  is  a  learned  iiltramozitaue  reply,  by  Hergenr^ther.  From* 
m«mi»  Oese^.  u.  Kritik  d  vnUc.  Confi  (1  vol.,  1872).  LeUtrs  from  Rome  on 
the  [Vatie,^  Council,  by  Quirmus^  Eugh  transl,  1870.  These  are  letters  from 
Borne,  by  Friedrich  atid  others,  glviag  au  ftcooQDt  of  the  proceedings  (from 
the  Old  Catholic  point  of  view). 

On  the  Old  Catholics:  Toe  Schalte,  Ber  AUkat!ioli(ji»mus  (1887), 

Christian  Missions. ^//iif/j-ry  of  Protestant  Mmmut,  by  Dr.  Gustar  War- 
neck  (transl,  by  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  Edinburgh*  1884;  an  eitceUentp 
short  history).  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  full  bibliographies  of  the  differ 
cnt  topics  are  given.  New  comb,  VydofHedla  of  Mimons.  The  old  work  of 
Blumbardt  f  1828-1 837)  contains  rifth  materials  and  is  still  useful ;  Vertiich.  einer 
aliffetfmrL  MUthmgeMtli.  (li  vols.,  1828).  .\fo(fern  Mmiemn:  77imr  Trials  and 
TfiumpJut^  by  Robert  Young  (1884.)  lAght  in  Lands  of  Darknens,  by  Robert 
Toung  (1883).  Tbes«  books  supplement  each  other,  and  together  cover  iu  a 
satisfactory  way  the  liiatory  of  Protestaiit  miasiaiis,  JS/wH  History  of  Vhris- 
tian  Mymons^  by  Geori^e  Smith,  (Edinburgh) ;  a  biief  account  of  the  history  of 
miBsioua  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  ProVstmit  Ftyrtigii  J/w- 
tiona,  by  Theodore  Christlieh.  TrausL  fr.  fourth  German  edition,  by  D.  A. 
Reed  (Boston,  1880).  Medmd  Mmi&m  :  Their  Pfim  and  Power ^  by  John 
Lowe  (London,  1886).  Warneck,  Modern  Mmiotif  and  Culture  (transl.  by 
Smith,  1883). 

ChrisUan  Mtmaru  :  Their  AgrnU^  and  T/idr  RetijlU,  by  T.  W.  11.  Mar- 
shall*  London  (1863) :  partisan,  Roman  Catholic.  For  Catholic  Missions  in 
Amf^rica*  see  the  writings  of  J.  G.  Shea  (p.  (J70^L 

Hut,  ef  Ui^  Sandwich  Mands  Mi*f(hn^  by  Rufus  Anderson »  Boston  (1870), 
Hist,  of  the  Mmiom  of  the  A.B.  C.  F.  M.  in  India,  by  Anderson  i;l874).  IIUL 
ef  th«  Mim&ns  of  th€  A.B.C.F.M.  to  the  Oriental  UhureheA,  by  Anderson, 
1872. 

Lkei  of  Eob&rt  and  Mary  Moffut,  by  John  a  Moffat,  N.  \\  (1886),  Life 
of  John  Col  fridge  Patteson,  by  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge,  Fifth  edition  (some- 
what abridged),  London  (1884).  Life  of  Alexander  BujT,  by  George  Smith, 
N,  Y:  (1880).  Lifl  of  Adoniram  Judaon,  by  Edward  Judson,  N.  Y.,  1888. 
I  Lifi  and  Letters  of  Ilavid  Coil  8cudd^r,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  N.  Y,  (18M) 
I       I4f6  of  David  Umngtlom,  by  W.  G.  Blaikie,  K.  V.,  1881. 
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Abbe^Bx    Bee  M ooaBteriei 

Abbot,  Abp.  of  Canterbiiry,  590 

Abbcytftf  113;  become  ^eat  lofda,  155; 
Ibeir  cupidity.  175;  excluded  from  ibei 
Upper  Hooae  in  EiiglftDd,  B55 

Abelard^  Peter,  hm  cikraer,  212  seq. ;  eialiM 
reAsoB,  2VS  ;  8t.  Bcmai'd  on  Iua  inSu^ 
enoe^  214  ;  on  origin&l  lii^  231  ;  on  the 
dominion  of  Satao,  ib.;  on  tbe  fttoue- 
ment.  223 

Absolution^  oonditiiOQed  on  reDent&nce, 
fi8  ■  the  Acboolmeu  on^  225  j  nuAtion  of, 
to  indulgenoea^  292 

Abubekbr,  153 

Abyasinia,  spread  of  Ghriatlaiiity  io^  D8 ; 
tne  GbuFoh  Jo,  594 

AcoepfcilatioB  theory,  232, 443 

Act*  of  the  ApoBtlea,  26,  43 

Adam^  AnpiRtioe  and  PelagiuB  on,  t36 ; 
the  echoolmen  on,  220;  the  Reform  era 
on,  441  ;  the  Amdtiians  KEid  Bociuiant 
on,  ibr    Seei_alBO,  Fall,  Sin 

Adam,  of  8fc,  Victor,  238 

Adams,  John,  5ti»,  507 

Addison,  m3 

Addbert,  151 

Adiaphoriatio  oootroveray^  the,  434 

AdoptiRnist  coutrov«fly»  the,  178 

Adrian  VI..  21*8,  300.    8ce»  alao,  Hadrian 

AdroQt,  th«  Second,  42,  84,  235;  Ijiither's 
Tiew  ot  451;  Sweden  boig  on,  609;  re- 
cent vipwa  on,  630 

i^neait  (Sylvius,  hif  e&rly  career,  2&&.  800, 
al(H>,  Pim  n. 

^rina,  118 

Africa^  Ftuman  Catholic  laiiwionuiefl  in^ 
583 ;  Proteatant  misaiona  in,  594^  695 

Agapi£,  ^7,  40.  f>7 

Agnea  af  Meran.  193 

Agricola,  John^  434 

Agrippa,  Eerod,  14 

Ahriman,  98 

Aidan,  148 

Ainsworth,  Henry,  461 

Aiatnlf,  159 

Alans,  the,  94 

Alaric,  «3,  W 

Alberts  Emp.  R  H.  E.,  241,  34& 
ll     Albert  the  Great,  305,  216,  318 


Albigenaea,  the,  IM,  204,  273 

Albomoz,  Cardinal,  250 

Alcuin,  151  ;  hin  career^  178,  282,  287 

Aldua  Mmutius,  279 

Aleximder  the  Oreat,  9 

Alexander  Sovenia,  49 

Alexander  II.,  Pope,  174.  IIL,  166;  at 
Beaan^on,  189;  oonteat  with  Fred.  L» 
IHO,  191 ;  relation  a  to  Henry  IL  of  Eng- 
land, 190,  191  ;  hin  decreo  in  regard  to 
taxes,  391.  v.,  255.  VI,264p  2«56«eg,, 
277.     Vll.,  500 

Alexander  L,  of  RoBsia,  557.     II, »  557 

Ale^uuider,  Bp.  of  Antioch,  129 

Alexander  of  Halea,  hia  career,  215;  on 
the  treaaory  of  merits,  225 

Alexander  of  Parma,  ^45 

Alexandria,  founded,  9 ;  Jews  in,  14  ;  phfl'- 
cHopby  at»  71 ;  thoologioal  school  al  72L 
132;  aecof,  105 

Alfonao  of  Naples,  964 

Alfred  of  Eogland,  176 

AlgonqniniL  the,  457,  468 

AlT  153 

Alla^orioal  method  of  interpretation,  ai 
Alexandria,  72, 123  ;  among  the  Protea. 
tsnta.  439 ;  by  Swedenborg.  508 

Allen,  Father  William,  370 

Alva,  the  Dnke  of,  .H44,  345 

Amsdeua  VUL  (FeUx  V.),  263 

Amalric  of  Bena,  218 

Amboiae,  conapiracy  gL  836:  edict  of. 
338 

Ambroae,  91 ;  rebnke«  Theodoaiua,  101 ; 
an  upholder  of  oelibacy  of  olerRy,  101  ? 
made  biahop  of  Milan,  103 ;  advocateaj 
monaaticism,  U4 ;  against  JoTinlan,  ( 
116 ;  an  effective  preacher,  120  ;  a  hymn 
writer,  121  ;  biis  career,  125;  his  influ- 
ence on  Augustine,  12A ;  on  original 
sin,  137;  aanctlona  the  invocation  of 
angeln,  141 

Ainerioan  Baptiat  Miasionary  Union,  588 

Ajneri(»n  Bible  Union,  564 

American  Board,  founded,  562,  588;  ita 
work,  588  a«y. 

American    Episcopal   Cburob,    tbe,  567 

*^-  ^ 

Amyrauti  428 
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AiubApitatii,  iht,  lit  MOBBter,  8U  ;  in  the 
KetberUndft,  !HI<»  346;  oatiM  a  rmo- 
tion,  415;  their  teuetfi  BJid  their  his- 
tory. 4t*4  neq. 

/inacletufe  I.,  a.ntipop«,  314 

Anathema,  the,  tiSI 

**  Anchoritea/'  the,  Ul  trq.;  r^pid  in- 
crease, 112;  their  influeuoef  113  ;  tbeir 
estteavaf^aDcieK,  114 

Andorer  Theolomoal  Seminary,  568,  ft87 

Andrew-ci,  Bp.  J.,  378.  404 

Angelo,  Michael,  209,  SBd 

Anxela,  the  ApostoUa  Faihera  on,  8t ; 
the  Latin  Fathem  otj^  141  ;  in  the  mid- 
dlfl  Ages,  22<l ;  Hwcdonborg  on,  509 

Aogclaa,  laaac,  1U4 

Anglioaa  theolo^ianB,  the,  431 

^'Anglcft-Catholio^'  theology,  the,  510, 
&50,  630 

Anglo-Saxona,  ooiiTersioii  of  the,  140 

Annam,  563 

AnnatB,  the,  249 

Anne,  Q.  of  England,  610^  654,  574 

Anne,  of  Briitany,  266 

Anne,  of  Clevcfi,  855 

Annihilation  of  thu  wicked,  85,  44a,  640 

An»elm,  his  career,  till,  213;  on  the  be- 
ing of  God,  21 1>;  on  faith  and  re«ooii, 
ib  ;  on  originsi  bin,  220 ;  CHi  the  Atone- 
ment, '221 ,  2-i2  ;  on  grsov,  283 

Ansgar,  Hd,  im 

Anthony,  St.,  order  of,  203 

Anthony  of  Thebes,  111,  112 

Anthony  of  Vcndome,  K  t»f  NaTarre,  8S5, 
836,  337,  a^K 

Anthtiaa,  IID,  124 

*•  Anfcilej(omMiaj''  the,  79,  139 

Antinonuaii  ooniroTfli)^,  the,  424 

Atitioch,  9;  see  of,  106;  theolo^oil 
Bchool  at,  222 

'^  Anti-PhilippisU,"  the,  424 

Aiitifithenes,  11 

Apocalypse,  the,  44   )m,  438,  439 

Apocrypha,  the  Old  T^atament^  438 

Apocryphal  writings,  74 

Apollinaria,  133 

ApolloniuB  of  Ty&na,  003 

A|Mjllo»,  28,  43 

Apologists,  the,  70,  138,  635 

Apostles^  the,  18 ;  their  belief  thmt  the 
Mesiiali  bad  come.  19;  their  relation 
to  the  Jewish  law,  ib,;  arraiffnmeni  of, 
ib.;  their  labors,  20;  coniereiice  at 
Jerusalem,  22,  24 ;  legends  of,  33 ;  re- 
sults of  their  preaching,  34 ;  xnfloenoe 
of,  in  the  early  Churoh,  87  ;  their  rela- 
tion to  mien,  99 

Apostles'  Creed,  ori^n  of,  67 

Apoetolio  Constitutions,  60 

Apoatolio  aucoession^  54.  gee,  alio,  E^s- 
oopaey 

Aqtula,  41 

Aquinas,  Thomaa,  205 ;  liis  career,  216, 
217 ;  on  miracles,  219 ;  on  reason,  ib.  ; 
on  Ansel  m'fl  sigument,  2^0 ;  on  Divine  I 
Providence  and  other   dootrines,   it.  ; 
on  the  Atofiemeot,  221,  223 ;  on  graoe,  [ 
222 ;   tm   UtA  Ttrtuea^  223 ;    auiotioiia  i 


papal  infalliblHty,  f5.:  <m  the 
menla,  224  ;  un  the  treasury  of  tnetits^ 
225 ;  on  onlinJLtion,  3'Ji'# ;  on  war  with 
infidels,  2S1  ;  on  (trarice,  2S5  ,  a  pi  etch- 
er, 237 ;  his  political  thY*oric«  atUcked_ 
by  Dante,  ^4  ;  his  theory  of 
attacked  by  Luther,  2^i 

Arikbiao  achooLs  Um,  20^  :n7; 
phy.  218 

Aranda,  496 

Arcadiuj,  94 

Archbishop,  the  term,  57 

Archdeaoona,  the  power  oi,  103 

Archelaus,  14 

Arohitectttra    See  Cbaroli  arehiteotim  | 

Aiple,  4«7 

Ananinn,  rise  of,  199,  ISO ;   antone  1 
Teutons,  \I3,  94,  96 ;  overoofne  in  G% 
97  *  orerooBie  in  Spain,  1 57  ;  spread  it*, 
in  England.  513;  in  New  Knglaod,  615 

Arist4>tle,  his  career^  11,  1'^;  remote 
founder  of  ScholasticiMTn,  208  am. ;  hia 
physics  and  metaphysiGa  used  by  the 
sohoolmcn,  215  ;  his  writing*  examined 
in  the  original,  280;  attacked  by  the 
anti-schol&stica,  436, 437 

Arius,  129  13() 

Armada,  the  Spuiish,  destractiaiii  of. « 

Armenia,  spread  of  Chri»ti«iit^  feoii  * 
99 ;  church  of,  riae  of  the,  184 ;  t«« 
history  of,  550 ;  attempU  of  the  Ba 
ohuiTh   to  win^   583;    Prottectaiit 
tempta  to  reform,  598 

Armeno-Catholics,  thei,  550 

Anninianism,  rise  of,  429,  4^*50;  pee 
in  the  English  Episoopa]  Choroh, 
4^^;  Methodist,  519  ;  ui  New  Engl 
624,615 

Arminians,  rise  of  the,  429;  con 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  4477,  429 ; 
spiration,  4ii9 ;  their  method  of  tnl 
{notation,  ib.,  440;  on  giaoe  mud  m 
predestination,  443;  on  josctifioalicn 
and  on  faith,  444  ;  oo  pcneT«xwiea^  4M 

ArminiuB,  James,  429«  4^ 

Arndt,  649 

Arnold  of  Biesoia,  188,  180 

Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  194,  2Q& 

Arnold,  Thomas,  419,  632 

AmnJf,  172 

Art.    See  Christian  art 

Artois,  Count  of,  534.    Sm,  ^imj^ 

Asbury,  Fnitiois,  576  »eg, 

Asoeniion,  feast  of,  65 

Ascetioiion,  origin  of,  61  ;  n^wfh  of,  111 

tea. ;  Protestant  rejection  of,  655 
Aacham,  Roger,  362 
*^ Associate    Reformed^*    PreabytPiian%> 

578 
Assumption,  fostiral  of  the,  160 
Assurance,  the  Refonners  oo,  444, 4f5 
Astruc,  622 
Asylum,  right  of,  101 
Athanaric,  96 

''  Athonaaian  "  Creed,  the,  133 
Athanosins,  lOt,  106 ;  hia  ou««r  t^  llfl 
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AtoDetnent,  the,  Apo«tolio  F&thers  cm, 
82,  83 ;  Augustine  on,  141  ;  Cyril  on, 
141  ;  Anselm  on^  221 ;  Aqmnas  on,  221  ; 
AWlard  on,  222 ;  Duuh  !5cotim  on,  22^ ; 
Amy  rant  on,  42S\  the  Arinmmni  on, 
429,  443,  the  Refonnen  on.  4-13;  the 
Bocini&nB  on,  443 ;  Grotiuft  on,  44'S^  444  ; 
Tillotaon  on,  5f»0;  SchleicrmAohei  on,. 
aSi ;  BitMhl  on,  tm ;  Coleridg«  on^  029 ; 
recent  viewi  on,  tj88,  689 

AttiliK  95 

Ang«burg  Confe&aion,  the,  drawn  up, 
3U5;  iii<lopt«(l  in  Swedon,  312;  m&in 
flonroe  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,,  35d ; 
on  Church  juid  State,  415 ;  lui  Anthority 
in  the  Lutheran  Cboich,  423 ;  on  bap- 
tism, 447 

Angfihurg,  Diet  of,  305 ;  Interim,  the, 
816,317;  Peace  of,  317,  417 

Anffiutine,  an  upholder  of  celibacy  of 
♦clergy,  101 ;  promoten  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  ltil3;  againet  the  DouatintR, 
iO&;  AaVocat«  of  mori&sticiem,  I][4; 
against  formalism,  115;  iin  effective 
pireacher„  120;  imbued  with  the  P1&- 
kmic  Bjjirit,  123;  his  career,  liMi,  127; 
Ida  writings,  127;  his  character  and  in- 
flnence,  it*. ;  on  tlie  Trinity,  132,  -HI  ; 
compared  with  Pel ag ins,  litti;  again nt 
Pelagianism,  ib.,  1^7;  hbi  **C)ty  of 
God,^*i:i«;  use  of  the  Sciiptnren,  139: 
om  faith  and  reaaon,  140;  doctrinal 
TiewB,  140-143 ;  intro<luceB  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  143;  hia  influence  on 
meoiecTal  theolo^,  210 ;  main  authority 
for  Lom bard's  "Sentencea^'^  214;  on 
ilavery,  232;  hit  influence  on  Luther, 
127,  27H,  2ft  I ;  on  the  conBeqtiences  ot 
the  fait,  321 

Angiutine,  missionary  to  the  Anglo- 
SaiEcraa,  147 

Angofitas,  8 

Anreliufl,  12 

Austria,  eeele«ia*tical  reform  in,  504 ; 
later  reli^oufl  historjr  of,  549 

Anthorieed  Version^  ori^n  of,  397;  com- 
pleted, 399,  400 

Antoa  da  f^,  the,  31K) 

Avani,  attempt  to  oonrert  tht,  153 

ATerroea,  218 

Avignon,  246,  529 

Asteo  worship,  the,  457 

BlBlNOTON,  conspiracy  of,  371 

"Babylonian  captivity,"  the,  244,  246; 
cloaeot  250 

Bacon,  Fmnciii,  S47,  S70,  3lj2,  383;  bia 
career,  436.  437,  498 

Bacon,  Roger,  hia  career,  217 

Balfour,  Walter.  617 

Ballon,  Hosea,  617 

Baltimore,  the  Lords,  477,  478 

Bancroft,  Abp.,  378.  379,  397  j^. 

Baptiem,  early  cuatomH  regarding,  41,  66, 
67  ;  doefcfine  coooerninK;  of  the  Apoa- 
tolic  Fathers,  84;  later  view,  110,  119, 
141;  the  itcboolineii  on,  2:M\  the  Bo- 


man  Catholics  on,  444 ;  the  Eef^Mrmen 
on,  447 ;  the  Irvingitea  on,  555 

BaptLAm  of  iufanN,  early  practice  of,  41, 
67;  declared  ncccBuary  to  malvation,  149, 
22k\;  its  efficacy,  224  ;  Axuibaptiits  on, 
424,  42*\;  Milton  on,  4:^5  ;  the  Reform^ 
erson,  446 

Baptist  Mianionary  Society,  the,  586 

Baptists,  the.  their  ori^iii  and  rise,  424, 
^i;  persecuted,  881 ;  in  Virginia,  475; 
In  Rhode  Island,  472,  47fi ;  the  English, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  528 ;  the 
General,  52a ;  the  Partioukr,  6:i3 ;  in 
Denmark,  547;  toleration  given  to.  in 
the  United  States,  559,  5*50 ;  reason  for 
their  rapid  increii««,  5fil ;  their  hif^tory 
in  United  States,  £.63,  564 ;  their  mis< 
aion^uries,  585,  590,  591.  ^^95 

Barbarians,  the  inroads  of,  92,  94,  95,  97 
I  Bar-*ochah,  33 

Bardas,  177 

Barnabas,  21 ,  22,  43 

BuriiabaA,  Epistle  of,  70,  79 

BttTucft,  Alburt,  5?2 

Bameveld,  John  of,  407 
,  Bskronios,  43>-'i 

Barrow,  Imisc,  4S2 

Barrowe,  Henry   466,  461,  470 

Ba«el,  OQuneil  of,  2(;d  Kty, ;  the  Reforms^ 
tion  at,  3{iS ;  confessions  of,  the,  4:;i7 ; 
missionary  society  at,  588 

Basil,  the  emperor,  177 

Basil  of  Cflesarea,  101,  113;  hie  rule,  114; 
J      his  caieer,  123;  intiuenoe  on  Ambrose, 
125;  influence  in  eiitablishing  the  Ni- 
I      cene  theology   131 
j  Basilica,  the,  m,  117,  2a5 

Ba^ilins,  164 
I  Baur,  F.  C,  626 

Baxter,  Rit-hard,  \m  theological  career, 
483 ;  on  inspiration,  439  ;  on  the  Trin- 
ity, 441  ;  on  witchcraft,  481 ;  on  Epia* 
copacy,  486 ;  trial  of,  489 

Beaton,  356,  ii63,  364 

Bccearia,  659 

Beds,  the  Syndic,  330 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  149,  178 

Beccher,  Edward,  6:i7 

Beecher,  Lyman,  5«>2,  573 

Beghards,  the,  207,  272 

Bf'gtnnes,  the.  207,  2?2 

Bclgic  Confession,  the,  427 

Belgium,  f^h^A} ;  reljgiotis  oonfllcta  in»  646 

Beliamv,  Jo»eT>b,  613 

Bell  arm  ine,  Robert,  374,  435,  436,  500 

Beliham,  Thomas,  615 

Benedict  IX.,  172.  XI,  244,  XIL,  34a 
XII L,  253  ;  his  obstinacy,  253,  254,  355, 
257-     XIV,,  500 

Benedict,,  anti-pope,  173 

Bededict  of  Nui-ais,  1 15 

Benedictines  of  St.  Manr^  412 

Benefit  of  cletg>\  rise  of,  1 00,  101 

'^Benefits  of  Christ,'*  the,  385;  tup 
prewed,  390 

Bftnevolence,  medieval,  234 

Bengel,  507 

Beutiey,  Richard,  605 
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Berengmr  IL,  171 

Bereogaiiuii,  309,  311 

Berkeley,  Bp.,  513,  606,  608,600 

Berkelev,  Sir  WUliam,  476 

Berlin  Conference,  the,  558 

Beniud  of  Clairvaux,  hi  a  remark  on  Ar- 
nolii  of  BreBCiA,  1H8  ;  starts  the  Moond 
CTUftttde,  ib.;  hiB  cwtier,  20»  304,213, 
214;  OD  war  with  infidela,  231,  239;  m 
hjmn  writer,  2JiS 

Bernard  of  Morlaid,  238 

Bernnrd,  Bp.  of  PamierB.  243 

Bcme,  the  lie  formation  at,  808,  323 

Bf^rquin,  Louis  de,  ^>fit2 

Bert,  Paul,  Ml 

Bertha,  l4tJ,  147 

Bortra<i«,  185 

Bertrand  (Clement  V0»  ^44 

Betaahon,  27lf 

Bexa,  Theodore,  a  friend  of  Calvin,  3^  • 
ftt  Geneva,  ^28 ;  at  Poibav,  B37 ;  a  hymn 
writer,  421  ;  a  teacher  of  Arminiua,  42fl 

Bible,  WW  of  in  Perii>tl  111.,  I  tti;  neglected 
by  the  »cbuulmen,  215 ;  forbiddeQ,  'Sli* ; 
■tndied  in  the  original,  279 ;  in  Fiintan 
New  Eaglaiid.  4m,  See,  also,  Boript- 
ureft,  Inspiration 

Bihlioal  ohronolog3\  the,  arranged,  431 

Biblical  critic'!  inm,  bc*gHmingof,4;-yi;  pro- 
moted by  Hpinoza,  438 ;  reoent,  62 1^ 
623,  eas,  62« 

Biel,  Gabriel,  272 

BtDgham^  JoMph,  433 

Bitmey,  Thonmi,  040 

Bird,  Imc,59^ 

Bithops.  the  term,  its  irst  use,  36 ;  identi. 
cal  with  preuhyterB,  &'^,  53 ;  Jerome  on, 
52  ;  its  uae  in  the  '*  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,^'  53 ;  appointment  of, 
in  Period  III.,  103  j  identity  with  pres- 
byters forgotten,  103  ;  rank  a,  1<H  ;  the 
country,  ofKoe  discontiuued,  t^.  \  be- 
come great  lords,  155,  174,  202;  quarrel 
about  the  invostitiue  of,  1 B^^  Jtry. ;  in 
partibua  inJldditan^W^ ;  MarailluaoQ, 
247.     See,  also,  Epiaoopaoy 

Bismarck,  53t>,  540 

Blackatone.  Sir  W.,  482 

Blandina,  iS 

Bleek.  632,  627 

Blount,  Charles,  60S 

*^  Blue  Laws/'  the,  468 

Blant,  J.  H  ,  3?2 

Boocaccio,  278 

Boefaler,  Peter,  516 

Boehm,  Martin,  579  , 

Boehme,  Jacob,  514,  640 

Boethius,  hia  career,  128 

Boeiitis,  a  CalTiniatic  theologian,  428 

Bohemia,  the  eonTenion  ol  164;  church 
in,  Bubjeot  to  Roman  aee,  165 ;  religiona 
movement  in,  256,  374,  275 ;  arotiAMl  by 
the  bumiisg  of  Ht)«B,  260 ;  ■ympathixes 
with  the  Bazon  reformers,  '112,  313  j 
Catholic  reaction  in.  «i9S.  409 

BnheMiai]  brethren,  the,  :^.  8ee,  aJio, 
Brethren  in  Unity 

Bolefilaua  LL,  of  Boheoiia,  ia& 


Boleyn,  j 
Bolmgbp 

BoUandiali) 

Bola 

Bona 

Bona 
Bona 
BoniJ 
IX, 

Boniface 

159 
Book  of  Spoi 
Bofgia,  Com 
Borromeo,  O 
Boeituet,494 
Boston  fonni 
Boucher,  Jei 
Boucicant,  21 
Bowriog,  661 
Boyle,  liobei 
Bo  vie  LectttT 
Br^ford,  W: 
Brndwardioe^ 

273 

Brahniani^in, 

Brainerd,  Da 

Bnuidis,  647 

Brebeuf ,  458, 

Brethren  of  J 
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^'Biethreill 

Brethren  in  i 

theMoravii 

Browstor,  Wl 

Bri(,v>nnet,  82 

Britain,  cooq 

GhriAtiantt 

Saxons  and 

89;  laiwnii 

independen 

with  the  Si 

Britif^h  aniij 

sua 

Brosd  Chti 

*i32 
Broglie.  „™ 
Brown  iTnil 
Browne,  Qe<M 
Broirae,  Rob 
Browne,  Sir' 
Browning,  Ri 
Browuifite,  tl 

denta. 

BrowtiBOQ,  O 

Bnicioli,  385 

Brtino,  Oiord 

Bncer,  Martjj 

Btickinghan| 

Buddha,  78J 

j  BulTee,  HI   ■ 

I  Bnl^riana,  c 

i      vised  by  N 

subjected  ti 

177;  the  id< 

BqIL  George, 

'  Bnllinger.  ^ 

.  Bunyan^  Johi 
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B^rgnndioni,  ihe,  M,  ^ 

Barm&h,  mi 

Burnet,  Bp.,  433,  433,  448,  512,  690 

Burton,  J^sil,  613 

BuHhnell,  Hr^race,  615,  63S 

Butler.  Joseph,  511,  513,  608,600 

Bmton.  Sir  T.  F,,  660 

Buitorf,  43y 

Byron,  64*J 

Byxantine  urohiiectiiie,  235 

C^BBMON.  14i 

CK»ar  Borgia,  267,  36^ 

CtfMaro-papisrnus^  417 

Cidaphjui,  17 

€iunit€»,  77 

Cftjet&a,  C»r<Iin*l,  993,  485 

C&fuDy,  E.,523 

G»ljifl,  Jeim,  543 

Cftlixtinca,  the,  260,  261,  SIS 

CkUjttuH  IL,  187.    IIL,  im 

C&lbttu«,  George.  497 

Callender,  Eliiiha,  564 

Calvin,  John,  on  Augnetine,  127*  C5qoi- 
tiared  with  Luther,  29() ;  on  the  Lordl^a 
Supper,  315;  liifl  early  life,  818;  dea- 
tinea  £or  the  pricntbood,  ib,  ;  atuolieB 
law  At  Jiourgea  and  Orleftn«,  ift. ;  hia 
health  undermined,  HIU;  etudlea  the 
Bcnpturea,  i&. ;  liiR  *'  sudden  conver- 
Bion,"  ib.  ;  Bien  from  Paris,  ib.  \  Tiaita 
Bcfam,  ib,  ;  goeg  to  Boftel,  320  j  wrifcoa 
the  "  IrtKfcitntei*^"  ib.  ;  hia  dedicatioii 
to  Pranciji  L,  ih.  i  hk  uharacteriaticn^ 
ib.,  331;  hie  doctrinal  teaching,  521; 
hia  teaching  oompared  with  Anguatine 
fttid  Luther,  ib.  ;  a  conuneutator^  S^  ; 
his  perrsonal  trait>8,  ih. ,  823 ;  arrivea 
at  Geneva,  S2Si ;  baninbed  from  the 
city,  831 ;  meets  Melanchthon^  ib. ; 
hin  marriiLge,  ib.  ;  rGlatioua  with  tha 
folio wera  of  Zwingli,  ib.,  ^>58;  recalled 
to  Geneira,  325  ;  createa  a  new  civil  and 
eooleaiastical  order  at  Geneva,  ib.  ;  fain 
relation  a  to  Servetna,  S26,  327 ;  hia  the- 
ological  labors,  338;  his  influence  in 
France,  id.,  SS4,  3S7;  hia  taat  days, 
328 ;  his  death,  829  ;  eatiiuate  of,  ib.  ; 
influence  of  hia  iiy»i^m,  ib.y  830;  fati 
infiuenoc  on  John  Knox^  '*t2S,  854,  367 ; 
his  influence  in  England,  371,  872;  ad- 
vii»ea  the  king  of  Poland  to  retain  cdflh- 
ops,  373  ;  bia  idcaa  ot)  womhip,  431  ;  aa 
a  tneolo^an^  427 ;  on  the  Scriptures, 
480 ;  on  imputation,  441 ;  on  the  atone- 
ment, 443 ;  on  assurance,  445 ;  on  the 
baptiftm  of  infants,  446 ;  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  44S 

Calviniam,  ita  inflnence  on  civil  liberty. 
£529,  :jiiO;  ita  theory  of  the  power*  of 
Church  and  State,  3*21h  in  England, 
877,380;  how  diBtingiuehed  from  Lu- 
theranisro,  43ii;  itn  rw^lity,  417,  41 S 

CalvimstB,  the,  in  Poland,  313 ;  in  Hun- 
gary, 314  ;  in  the  Netherlands,  their  in- 
tolerance,  iHS ;  their  conflict  with  the 
Armlniana.  40^,  42ft :  deny  the  fnhtt  rr- 
gio  doctiiac,  369,;  toleration  granted  to. 


hv  the  Peace  of  WAtphalia,  410;  their 
ideaa  on  worship,  4iW ;  doetrinal  teach* 
ing,  sourcen,  42^,  428  ;  on  the  pt-rson  of 
Christ,  442  ;  on  grace,  ib.  :  on  jiifitifiGa- 
tion,  444 ;    on   per«ev£xajice,   445 ;    on 
b&pttKm,  447  ;  on  the  civil  magistracy, 
ib.  ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  ib. 
Cambrai^  leagne  of,  268 
Cambridge  platform,  the,  466,  467 
Cambridge,  Univeraity  of,  the  Latitudi- 

iiariana  at,  59B 
Cameron,  John,  438 
Camcrunians^  the,  554,  556 
Campbell,  Alexander,  565 
Campbell,  George,  448 
Cj«npbiai,  J.  McL.,  555,  638^  630 
Campbellitea,  the,  565 
Camptiggio,  300,  34H,  349 
CandUijih,  R  S.,  6:29 
Canisins,  435 

Canon,  origin  of  the  N.  T.,  78,  79,  189  5 
*     the  lieformef*  on,  438 
Canonical  life,  the,  156,  175 
Canonisation,  176 
Cantcrbtirv,  See  of ,  147,  157 
Canute,  163 

Capital  Crimes,  number  in  England  in 
1638  and  in  I8lt^,  466;  in  New  HaTen 
in  1698,  466 
Capuchins,  the,  412,  500,  583 
Caraoalla,  48 

Caralfa  (Bee  Paol  IV,),  a  member  of  the 
Oratory  of  Divitie  Lo?e,  384 ;  made  car- 
dinal^ 386 ;  organizes  the  T  heat  ins,  ib,  ; 
on  the  Misread  of  Lutheran   heresy  in 
Italy,  385 ;  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  888  • 
argftniJteB  the  Italian  Inquisition,  389 
Carbonari,  the^  534 
Cardinals,  college  of^  founded,  173 
C*rey,  Willfam,  585,  5«6,  590 
!  Carlo  man,  151 
I  Carlos,  lion,  534 
Carktaat,  L^3,  294,  299,  301,  310 
Carlyle,  lliomiw,  643 
Carmelites,  the,  order  of,  203,  583 
Carneisecchi,  Pietro,  385,  890 
Carrani&a,  Bartbolomo  de,  391 
Carroll,  John,  ,580 
Carthage,  Church  planted  in,  45;  connoQ 

of.  139 
Carthosian»,  the,  order  of,  203 
;  Cartier.  457 

I  Cart  Wright  Thomas,  377,  378,  380 
I  Casauhon,  Isaac,  436 
I  Casaander,  George,  497  * 

I  Caasian,  John,  bis  career,  IH,  li?7,  138 
I  Casdodonia,  ri8 
Catacombs,  the,  64 

Catechumens,  instruction  of,  66,  72,  119 
Catharine  IL,  of  Rui^aia,  498 
CiLtharine  of  Arrajgon,  347,  348 
Catharine  do  Medici,  335  flw/» 
I  Catharine,  St,,  250 
'  Catharine  von  Bijto,  301 
'  CJathariJitR,  the,  19-1.  :i30 
Cathedrals,  the  mediseval,  2M 
Catholic  Aprwt<ilic  Cbwrch,  the,  55S 
Catholic  Epittles  ihe,  43 
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Catholio  Lesgtie,  the,  in  Frmnce,  340 
Cftiholio  reaction,  tbe,  in  Frfttic«f  338 ;  in 

Ireland,  38-^ ;  the  origiiiAtoM  of,  386 ; 
promoted  hy  tho  JemiltB,  387 ;  Him  of  ^ 
S^y  ;  power  of,  391,  31*3 1  effect  of  on  Ut- 
crAturet  etc,  39:3;  ptomoiod  by  emper- 
on,  408 

CftTaignmo,  640 

CavalEo*  M*rquiii  of  Pom!)*!,  501,  &08 

Cavour,  544 

Caealla.  Au^uetine.  390 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  363»  370,  377,  2^ 
4m 

CeoiJ,  Robert,  633 

Celcitine  ILL,  20SL     V.,  SCO,  343 

Celibacy,  clerical,  tine  of,  f>2^  101 ;  rejiKted 
by  the  British  Church,  148 ;  attewpta  of 
Hildcbtand  to  eoforoe,  173,  174,  183; 
sftcr  the  Reformation,  440 

CeU^,  73,  80 

Ctorinfchni,  76 

Ceaarini,  Cardinal  Julian.  360,  280 

Chaloedon,  cothiclI  of,  105,  106,  134,  la^ 

Chalmera,  Thoma*,  f^\  587,  629 ;  hia  ca- 
reer, rm,  fifiS,  f^fK3,  654 

Chalona,  bftrttle  of,  95 

CfaLamplain,  4fi7 

Cbauning,  William  Ellery,  *^6,  617 

Charity,  mediBCTtil,  2^:34,  S^i5 

Cbarlema^e  (Oharlefl  I,,  the  Great^  Ro- 
man emp/),  convert.fi  the  Haxona^  151  ; 
his  ecclesiaiitic&l  reforms,  155 ;  patrician 
of  Rome,  W9  \  crowned  emp,  of  Rome, 
(fr.;  filTortB  for  educated  clergy,  161 ;  hia 
Slayo  convertii,  1C4  ;  hia  relation  to  tlie 
church,  168;  death  of,  (6.;  intellectual 
iQTiTal  ondor,  178 ;  fosters  education, 
209 

CJharlea  11.,  the  Bald,  170,  180.  IIL,  the 
Fat,  171.  IV,,  Emp.  H.  R.  B.,  248,  S74, 
205.  V,,  elected  emperor,  2VlG ;  hia 
aima,  i^^;  at  the  Diet  of  Wonna,  297, 
298 ;  hiR  alliance  with  Leo  X. ,  398 ;  vic- 
tory over  FraneiB  L,  tA.:  obliged  to  tol- 
erate the  Lutherans,  l}04,  314;  at  the 
Diet  of  Augaburg,  305;  hia  scheme* 
against  the  Prote»tanta,  315  ;  conqucra 
tbe  Smalcaldio  league,  310;  quarrelii 
with  Paul  11 L,  ib.;  esUbliflhea  the  ^ 
Augibur^  Interim^  ib.;  £aroed  to  fly  by 
Maurice,  317 ;  hia  great  disappointment, 
318;  attempt!  to  check  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Low  Countrieft,  341,  342, 
343 ;  bia  relations  with  Henrv  VIIL, 
847, 348,  d,M,  S56  ;  adviser  of  ^^  bloody  " 
Queen  Mary,  o59;  soene  at  bis  death- 
hed,  aai  ;  bated  by  Paol  IV.,  ib. 

CbaflflR  L,Qf  Kngland,  propowed  marriage 
alliance  of,  399  *  Mrs.  Col.  Hutchinson 
on  his  epirit  and  alms,  400, 401  ;  hia  ah- 
eolutUm,  401,403;  beheaded,  407.  IL, 
478  w^;  554 

Cliarle*  IV.,  of  France,  346.  VIL,  26S. 
VIII,  366, 267,  377.  IX.,  3S6,  :«9,  3L, 
534  535 

Charlei  Albert.  K.  of  Sardinia,  540 

Charles  III.,  of  8paiB,  498 

Charlea  XII.,  of  Bweden,  507 


Clmrles  of  Anjou,  190,  WOO 

Charles  of  Boarbon,  296 

Charles  of  Dtirawto,  251 

Charles  the  Lame,  251 

Charlifs  Martel,  150, 151^  IM,  lj6Bw  146 

Charles  of  Valoia,  245 

Chauoer,  278 

Chaanoey,  Ohailea,  S27 

Cbemniti,  424 

CheveniA,  580 

Cbiliasm,  84,  85 

Chlllingworth,  Willianu  600 

China,  early  attempts  to  oonTeit,  10}. 
Roman  Catholic  mhiftionarie*  in,  451^1 
583;  Protestant  missionariea  iit,   50L 

'*  Chinese  customs,**  the,  500,  68) 

Chivalry,  3l»7,  239 

Choiseul,  498  . 

Christ,  the  Gnostics  on  the  drwhafy  id^l 
7t ;  the  Maniobflaans  on,  77  ;  the  Ap 
tolie  Fatherit  on,  80,  81  ;  the  Monan 
iana  on,  81  ;  the  Hnmanitarianaoa,  tS  ;1 
the  Pal^pasaianista  on,  ib. ;  the  Sabd-* 
liana  on,  ib, ;  Arius  on,  1^;  Gbmicil 
of  Nioea  on,  130  ;  Kioene  Creed  tm^  132 ; 
Mohammed  on,  154 ;  the  Pauliclana  on, 
162;  the  Socimans  againat,  431^  442  ; 
Channing  on,  616 ;  Bchleiem 
634;  Ritaohl  oii,€38 

Christ,  life  of,  writers  on,  626;,  6811,  687;  ] 
recent   interest   in,    637,      T 
Jeans 

Christ,  the  person  of,  the  Gnostioe  on,  j 
76  ^  the  Manichsans  on,  77 ;  the  Apoa^ 
tohc  Fathers  on,  83 ;  the  Motuwehiaaii 
OD,  81  ;  the  Humanitarians  on,  ifr.'  the 
PatripanKiaiiiittH  on,  ib.;  the  ^beluans 
on,  ib.\  Apoliinaris  on,  133;  the  Alex* 
andrian   view  of,   ib.;   the  Antioefaivu  j 
view  of,    ib.;    Neatoriua  on,    ift.;    the  J 
Monophysiteaon,  134  ;  Cbaloedon  CVcedl 
on,   ib.;  the  Monothelites  on,    £&.;  the] 
sixth   oecumenical  council  on,  ib.\  the  I 
Adoptianists   on,    178;    Schweaokfeld  | 
on,  426,  427 ;  the  Sochi  lans   on,   442 
the  Reformers  on,  ib. ;  SwedenboR  en 
500 

Chriat,  thepre-exiatenceof,  the  Ap 
Fathers  on,  80;  Hitachi  on,  eSt 

Chrifft,  work  of,  the  ApoatoUc 
on,  82,  iSA ;  Augustine  on^  141  ;  An 
on,  331 ;  Abelard  on,  232 ;  Dons  Q*    ^ 
on,  ib.;  the  Bocinianson^  431,  442;  tha| 
Reform  em  on,  443,  444  ;  Law  on,  514 

Christian  art,  64.  117,  430 

Christian  festivals,  B4,  118,  119 

Christian  IL,  of  Denmark,  311.    IIL,  Sll  J 

Chrietian  of  Anhalt,  409 

Christian  David,  506 

Christianity,  the  early  spread  of,  31;  is  I 
relation  t'O  slavery,  39;  rapid  progreMf 
of  in  the  second  and  thii^  centuries  J 
45,  46;  made  an  illej^  rcli^iqn^  47;] 
chargea  with  being  the  caoeeof  oalaei^i 
al  misfortunes,  ib.;  toleraAion  ei,  49: 
li^pitlized,  50 ;  effect  of,  Jofttn  Marty 
on,  r»9 ;  Origen  on,  ib,;  eJTeot  of,  on  lb 
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fknuly,  60;  els  poaitiTe  and  negAtive 
work,  01;  beoomea  eorrnpt,  90,  110; 
early  argnmentM  for  the  tnitk  of,  139; 
inOiuence  of  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Asee,  161 ;  extent  of  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  ttef ormation^  449 

Uhriatians,  the  term,  23 ;  the  Jewish,  37, 
4U;  tile  l^eiitilc,  :J8;  tho  early,  falao 
chargeH  againiit.  48  ;  by  Cel«««,  etc, ,  SL) ; 
perBeoutioD  of,  see  Pcraecntion  ;  be* 
navior  of,  under  peraecution,  50,  51 ; 
fraternal  lore  of,  59 ;  fanltaof,  60;  aep- 
aration  of  from  beatheniitin,  ib. ;  exulu' 
ftion  of  fiom  amuftementa,  91 

Cbri»traa«,  «i5.  Uy 

Chrod«igiing,  iriO 

Chryaipprii*,  U 

ObryaoloraA,  liTW 

Cnryaoiitom,  agitinst  fdnjialiam,  116;  a 
great  preacher,  121  ;  hia  career,  Vi4\ 
tbi;  teacher  of  Oaaatan,  VST ;  on  free 
will  and  i^raoe,  KIT  ;  rcjecta  the  Apo«a- 
lypse^  V^ ;  on  inspiration*  t6.  ;  on  ap- 
paritiona  of  the  dekd,  143 

Chubb,  Thomas,  606 

Churchy  the,  the  Apoatolte  Fathers  on, 
83 ;  the  Nicienc  Creed  on,  1H2 ;  Angus- 
tine  on  the  authority  of,  1 40  ■  Augus- 
tine on  noted  of,  141  ;  the  (iallicans  on, 
2U,  255;  Calirin  on,  3*31;  the  Reform- 
em  on,  446 

Church,  the  ApnatoHo  founding  of,  17 
Meq.  ;  growth  of.  34  nfq. 

Church,  the,  din  ring  the  Middle  Agea,  iti 
relation  w>  war,  2*i1  ;  relation  to  alavery 
and  aerfdom,  ti3:3 

Church,  Anglo-Saxon,  149,  15S,  156,  157 

Chnrch  architeotnre,  fti,  117,  235,  236,  3t)Q 

Church,  the  Eaatem^  type  of  doctrine  in* 
laSi;  relation  to  th».*  |)ttpaoy,  15^;  rupt- 
ure with  the  Wentern  Church,  ITO^  177, 
See,  alao,  Greek  Church 

Church,  Franki»b.  1^1,  155,  1.%,  157 

Church  Hifttory,  scope  and  function  of, 
i ;  divUioiia  of,  in  regard  to  anbject 
matter^  %  3^4;  in  regard  to  chronologr, 
4,  5,  *J ;  aummary  of  period*  of,  ^ ;  early 
writers  of,  TiH ;  promoted  by  the  Ar- 
miniana^  i^ 

Church  MUsionary  Society,  the,  58lt,  500, 
mi.  5^M,  5tl5 

Church  mitftic,  6fi;  in  Period  IIL,  1*31 

Church  property,  growth  of,  100;  alien- 
ated, IT5,  4l>S;  a  cfiTnipfciTig  infltieiioe, 
183 ;  extent  of,  IKJ.  lt>4,  -Si ;  in  France, 
&U*7,  538 

Ohurch  and  State,  their  connection,  darly 
iiiveatigationA  in  regard  to,  l!44 ;  Calvin 
<m,  329;  in  the  NVthtLrlands,  *i45,  'Mn ; 
in  England,  under  Henrv  VIII.,  360, 
351;  under  Elixabeth,  351;  Cart w right 
on,  377;  general  remarkfi  on,  413;  in 
MohammedaniAtu,  414 ;  in  the  ancient 
world,  414  ;  the  Ref  trmera  on,  414  »fiq, ; 
the  Lutheraua  on,  41:5;  later  Lutheran 
tbeorioa  in  regartl  to,  416,  417 ;  in  Zu- 
rich, 417  ;  in  Geneva,  417,  418;  in  Bng- 
kfid,  later  theoriea,  41H,  419 ;  Hothe  on* 


410;  the  Mennonitea  on,  406;  Bpinox* 
on,    438;    Davenport    on,   466;    undec 
Cromwell,  4S5 ;  \  ane  on,  *&,;  in  Atner- 
ica,  559  »eq. 
Cborch,  the  Weatem,  t^pe  of  dootiiiic  in, 

Ohurch  union,  achimea  o£|  497,  60i 
Cicero,  2^il ;  on  Uie  value  of  piAt^i  <U 
CircunicelUons,  the,  114 
C^ircuniciaion,  festival  of,  119 
CiaU'rcian«,  the  order  of,  203 
Claiborne,  4T8 

CUirraux,  monaatery  of,  204 
Clara,  St, ,  order  of,  'JX\Q 
Clarendon.  48^1,  487,  48B 
Clarke,  John,  6<j^j 
Clarke,  Samuel,  601,  601,  601* 
!  Clarkaon,  Thomaa,  6(50 
CUudiua  of  Turin,  17^ 
'  Cle'mangis,  Nicholaa  tie,  237,  253 
Clement  of  Rome,  58.  65,  tiiJ,  74.  80 
Ocment   IL,    17*i.      IV.,   217,   23a     V., 
167,   '243,24^%  246.      VL,  248,  249,271. 
VII,  2^8,   300,  304,  3:»0.     V1IL,4U, 
441    XL,  604.    Xli,600.     XIV.,  502, 
,      503 
Oement  IIL.  anti -pope,  185,    VIL  (achia* 

matic),  2^y^xeq. 
Clement,  Flaviua,  34 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  73 
Clexnent  an  Iriah  monk,  151 
Clement,  the  Second  Epistle  of,  69 
Clementine  Homilies,  the  Paendo,  74 
Clergy,  the  primitive  jparity  of,  53  ;  choio» 
of,  54  ;  aupport  or,  55 ;    qualifications 
I      of,  ib.\  celibacy  of,  62, 101  ;  reo*-ive  new 
,      Irngal  righta,  100;    juriediction  of,  lUO, 
I      101 ;    courage  of,  101  ;    exaltation  of, 
101;   education  of,   102;  appointment 
of,  102,  103;  ranka  of.  U)3 ;  ve8tment« 
of,  121  ;  degeneracy  of  the  mediaevmli 
161,  17§;  eflect  of  the  feudal  syttetn 
upon,  174.  175;  the  relation  of,  to  the 
I      civil    power,    201 ;      exemption    from 
taxation,    tfr.;    exemption    from    civil 
jnriadiction,  ib,^  203;  Protestant  view 
of,  445 
**  Cleric  La  laicoa,"*  the  bull,  241 
Cloiatera,  oricin  of,  113;  medinval,  234 

8eo,  alao,  Monuiterioa 
Clotildo,  m 
Clovia,  96,  97 

I  Clugny,  '*  congregation  "  of,  175 
'  Cocoeiui,  438,  439,  441 
j  Conclave,  the.  200 
I  Cnalcatiua,  136,  137 
Co^nobitea,  the,  U3,  114 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  398 
Coko,  Tbomaa,  518,  577,  586 
Cokni,  543 
Colenao,  550 

Coleridge,  a  T.,  285,  316,  419,  S9^,  629 
Cottt.  John,  282,  283,  384 
Coligni,  Admiral,  335,  387,  383;  839 
!  **Collegial  ay atem,"  the,  417 
Collier,  Jeremy,  514 
Collins,  Anthony,  605 
.  Colman,  148,1^ 


Cblomift^  Otto  (Martiti  V,\  259 

Colon  aa,  Scuum,  24*4 

Ccilotm^  VitfcorR,  385 

Colc^ue,  cbur^h  at,  infected  witli  OiiOBtio 

error,  75 
OolcmBianA,  the  EpUtle  to  th«f  2%  40 
Coiiiinba,  146 
ColumhzkTi^  150 
Colnmbui,  288,  450,  451 
ComujcKlnft^  4S 

Commonwealth,  the,  478^  4S4 
CnntmunistB,  the^  in  EhLni,  541 
*^Compaot*tA,''  thflj  "Ml 
Coitite,  634 
Coiiant.  T,  J,,5«4 
Cut]Or>mit&nor,  doctrino  d£^  S^ 
Concordat,  ot  Vieojiftt  ii^;   of  WorniM^ 

1H7 
Coudillac,  61ft 
Oonf^aion,   BariGuJar,  fonction  of,  IDE); 

rcUtioG  of,  to  penanoe,  2:25 ;  niiiGeBsity 

ot,  denied  by  Wyclif,  374 
CotiBrmatioci,    tbe    ecboolmcn    on,    2M: ; 

Wyclif  on,  374  ;  LtitberaJi*  fln,  430 
Congregntiioii  of  tbe  Pro}}Agiuid&,  founded^ 

4ia ;  iti  work,  rm 

**  Congregation,*^  the,  in  New  England, 
47tt 

Congregational  iyfitem,  the,  4fi6 

CongrcgationaliAtB,  th^^  ritio  of  4ti0  *eq.\ 
ill  England  55:i ;  in  the  U.  S.,  1*59,  561, 
563,  5iW ;  their  roiHiiJonariefl,  587,  588 

Connectiotit  colony,  the,  jioUticaJ  Avetcixa 
of,  465;  united  with  the  New  fiaven 
colony,  4t)/t^ ;  tolerant  poHoy  of,  559 

Ocpniad  the  Hoh^riHtaufe^  18S 

Conrad,  imn  of  Hiinry  iV.,  185 

Oonrafl,  ion  of  Frmlericfc  IL,  190 

Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  :I74 

Comradlm,  Ifl^ 

OotiHalTl,  53;^  534 

Con»iston#s  in  the  Lntliorftii  ohwrohefl, 
416 

CoDaociationH  id  Coni^eeticnt|,  4(j6j  467 

ComaUti^e,  conticil  of,  STjfl  wfiq. 

OonstanSj  Roman  emp.,  8^,  131 

Conj&taiitia,  KrJ 

Con  a  tun  line,  bin  birth,  S7 ;  hie  odiot  of 
toleration,  50  -  eonvemon  of,  87,  88 ; 
a  Imilder  of  chnrches,  63 ;  relation  of, 
to  the  Churi^h,  fcH*,  89  j  exhorted  by 
Ath»nasius,  1 01 ;  ccclGfliaitL^  power 
of,  99,  UW;  legfiAlateA  for  the  obn^r?- 
aficf:  of  bunday,  118;  calk  the  council 
of  Nicca,  rJU' ;  hie  attituile  towards  the 
deolfliou,  I'MJ;  bin  prctonHed  **  dona- 
tion," nO;  death  of,  Sa     VL,  159 

Coiistantine  the  Paulici&n,  163 

Conntaiitine  Ponce  de  la  Fa  en  to,  B90 

Con  a  taut  in  of  lit',  gee  of,  made  equal  to  the 
see  of  Ronit%  105;  ooimoil  or,  105,  U^l, 
CfJ;  l^atii]  empire  at,  194,  :i01 ;  threat- 
en* f  I  hv  thth  TurkR,  2fA  ;  taken  by  the 
Tiirks/lifH,  tiTt* 

Conn tari tin u£  Po^^onatiii,  l^ 

CoofitaT^tiub,  Roman  emp.,  89,  SO 

CotifiUntiuA  GhJoma,  5U,  8T,  m 


CoB^tltisttori 

Constitution  I 

UontarixiL  a 

Divine  Loi 

ca^dinat,  ^ 

Conventicle  ^ 

Cou^ooatioQ. 

349  im,  Si 

Cony beare,  J 

Cb[>,  Nioholii 

CopemicuK,  i 

Copping^  4w 

Coptic  Obnrci 

of  the   Ro 

Protestant 

Co(^uerelM,  th 

Con  nth,  chn 

Paul,  39 

Corinthjum, 

^      EplHtle  to^ 

Gornelin«,  Bj 

Cor|ioratioii  j 

Cortea,  456 

Corvmo,  J  oh 

CoHimo  dc'  M 

Coisujai  ludic 

CoBQiulogie«J 

I  Cotton,  John 

.  C^uncilfi,  gee 

I     CbriRtian  < 

of,   l^,   n 

thoritv  of, 

^47;   Marai 

25t;   papal 

the  Prot<?flt 

Appendix. 

Court,  An  toil 

CouRtn^  *hM 

Covenantera, 

Co^enanta,  tl 

creeds  ott,  ^ 

43H 

CoTcrdale,  M 

Cowper,  52*J, 

Cranivch,  3m 

Cranmer,  Thi 

OD  the  eccii 

a51 ;  bis  ea] 

a  Lutherai 

*"  the   Grea 

Six   Articl 

Henry  VII 

Proteatwtt, 

a'i9  ;  receiv 

nation  J  37t2 

I      relatione    v 

Lattibcth  c 

theologian, 

:      tccaate,  S6( 

,'      btimed,  3til 

Crell,  NichoL 

Crr^lini,  431 

^  Criminal  law, 

'  Cromwoll,  01 

485 
Cromwell,  Tl 
Crotub  Ruhia 
Gtu«ad6e,  the 
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:mthe  papacy,  it.  *Uie  first  of  the,  0t. ; 
-eci^tld,  188;  third,  191;  fourth,  \iiS, 
,'H;  fifth,  IW;  »ixth,  201  ;  Btsventli, 
i//.  ;  pleu&ry  itululgeDce  given  to  thu^e 
who  tp  ou,'  ^^» ;  Btimul&te  the  de&ire  i 
far  mien,  ^U) ;  m  leligious  duty,  231 ; 
end  of,  'JDI ;  i^nat  b«ietUA,  194,  S60 : 
agaibBt  tb<e  liob«iiAtftiiftiu,  I9(\  lUO ; 
tgunst  the  Turk*,  meffSBctiuki  ftttempU 
to  atart,  Lf  H,  *J(i5 

^ypto-CuklviiiiMin,  408 

wiidwoTth.  Italph,  482,  598 
ombcrliuid   Preibytcrieui  Chnxoli,   the^ 
573 

Camminii,  George  D.,  570 

CutmmifhiLiii,  wdliaiii,  iSi!^ 

Cutler,  Timothy,  5tl5 

CynicB,  the,  11 

Cypriaii,  tcttuheti  anoatolio  sufloessioii,  55; 
an  tlie  unity  of  the  BpiftOopate^  57 ;  op- 
poRitioo  to,  5h ;  ikgainst  actors,  61 ;  aa 
a  the«jlogiiiii,  T.'{;  on  the  Church,  &>;  oa 
the  CMcharitit,  M ;  loartynlom  of,  40 

Cyri',  r'atriarch  of  Aicxaudria,  122,  I'^i^ 
135,  11^8 

Cyril  Lncar.  412 

Cyrill,  the  mibaionaryf  164,  10^ 

D' A  ILLY,  Pet  EH,  253  at^. 

D'Albret,  Heury,  333 

D'Alhret,  Jeanne,  8S55 

B^Alemlx-rt,  JH9 

D'Allemanti.  mZ 

Damiani.  Peter,  17:i,  174;  ITS 

Daniel,  Father,  458 

Banifth- Halle  mifiaion,  the,  584,  589 

Daril«,  22ti,  'M'6,  :J44,  yTH,  383 

Darboy,  541 

Darby,  X  N.,  553 

Darnley,  'm\  'm 

Darwin.  C.  R,«r53 

D'Aubtiftit%  Mtrle,  549 

Davenport,  John,  41)5  473 

Dftirid  of  Dinanto,  !lil8 

D'AtegfUo,  &44 

Deaooneas,  40,  RQ ;  offioe  oC,  dlaeontiniiedt 
103 

Deaconft,  first  mpjxiiuted,  30,  85;  fano- 
tiona  of,  40 ;  rank  of,  53 ;  power  of,  108 

DeciuA,  48,  49 

DeiAin,  tlOl  srq. ;  defects  of,  007 

De  Maistre.  &i!i 

Demetritia,  556 

Demoua,  the  Apoetolic  Fathers  on,  81; 
Aitgtsjitine  on,  140;  in  the  middle  a^es, 
220  J  duriDg  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
479.    See.  aliK),  8atan 

DentD^k,  converfiion  of,  lti3 ;  the  Refor- 
mation in,  ?dl,  312;  later  rdigiotii  hia- 

^  tory  ot  M7 

iJepraritjr,  doctrine  of^  the  Apostolio 
ratbera  on,  82;  Augustine  and  Pel*- 
gina  on.  t :% ;  the  ■choolmen  on,  290 ; 
^  SociniaDJi  deny,  431 ;  total.  441 

De  Quinoey,  U29 

De»  Cartes,  iM,  437 

Do  TtHirnoti,  500 

Pe  VVettc,  im,  tm 


Diderot,  619 

Didyraus,  123 

jHfs  MtatioriHm,  I 

Diocletian,  50,  78,  87,  80 

Diogenes,  IL 

Diogiietiis,  Epistle  to»  70,  80 

Dlouysius,  the  Areopagite,  33 

Dionysiua  Kxiguufi,  lUVJ,  109 

Dio^uroK,  1;I4 

Dii^stablishnu'nt,  in  Ireland,  551;  qnet* 
tion  of,  xu  Eiidaud.  ih, ,  552 

DiraenterH,  in  l^ngland,  oppreaaedL,  510^ 
511 ;  rtgbta  conceded  to,  551 

Doddridge,  513,  523,  5JJ4,  Oil,  663 

Dodwell,  Henry,  605 

DCllin^er.  316,  539 

Dominic.  St. ,  205 

Dominicans,  tbe  order  of,  oonstltuted, 
iy5;  control  the  inquiaition,  IM;  be^ 
come  schoolman,  210 ;  on  the  enobariat, 
225  ;  reject  the  immaculate  conception, 
t^Jf'*;  and  Reuchlin,  2S2 ;  attack  the 
Motinibts,  442  :  in  North  America,  450, 
457 ;  their  cntnity  a^ofit  tbe  Jesoita, 
499,  500;  aa  misaioiiariea,  583 

JJvmintt*  ae  rmietnptor  lukster,  tha  boll, 
50tS 

BomitelU,  FUiia,  84 

Bumitian,  33 

Donation  of  Constantine,  170 

Donatista,  109,  141,  142 

Don  Carlos,  :j66 

Don  John,  345 

Donne,  4^ 

Domer,  424,  627,  636,  688,  640,  64t 

Dort^  8ym>d  of,  407,  427,  4S)9,  4^  448, 
477 

BoiiaT,  Catholio  college  at,  370 

Bonglaa,  Bp,,606 

Braaunnadt^  the,  493 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  370 

Drama,  the  religioua,  339;  the  -""Aapi^ 
origin  of,  239 

Dmaes,  558 

Druthmar,  Chriatian,  179 

Do'den,  514 

Dnebe,  lie  v.  J.,  5«J6 

DufT,  Alexander,  587,  500 

Diifiield,  Georve,  572 

Dunkers^  the,  565 

Dunst^^r,  Henry,  563 

Dnothelite»,  tbe,  KH 

Dupanloup,  537,  640,  541 

Duprat.  331,  332 

Durandufl,  218 

Dilrer,  Albert,  298 

Otiteh,  missionary  tsflbrtt,,  452,  584 

Dutch  Reformed  Cburchj  the,  in  Ameiw 
ica,  477.    »See,  also.  Reformed  Church 

Dutch  RepubJie,  the,  riae  of,  344,  345 

Dwigbt,  Timothy,  502,  613,  064 

EAi^TEHf  observance  of,  in  the  earl^f 
Church,  ti4,  66 ;  manner  of  oelebratioa^ 
119;  difference  in  reckoning  time  of, 
119  ;  derivation  of  the  name,  145  ;  cua< 
torn,  of  the  Ortttah  Church  in  regard  tc^ 
1^ 
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EnslerQ  E^plra,  injured  by  Moslem  con- 

queata,  I7tt 
Eastern  seota  Babmii  to  the  Bobwu  ie«, 

263 

Eberh&rd,  196 

Ebionitea^  74  ;  tbe  B&ieniau,  75 
Eoolafujuftioal  ouiirtA^  100,  156 
EccleBia«tie&l  law,  ri»e  of,  109,  155 
EoolefliaiitiQal  Heaerr&tioa,  the,  317^  SIS, 

am,  4m 

Eoclefciafttical  Titles  Bill,  the,  553 

Ei!k,  Juhti,  2\W,  21H 

E4L*&Ba,  the  planting  of  the  Church  ia^  45 ; 

fall  of,  Ifti 
Edmund,  Prince  of  England,  199 
Edward  L,   of  Eugknd,  24t),  241.    lU, 

Htatuten  of,  a4UL     VL,  Mb  reign,  357 

*■  BdwardeatiE,"  the,  612 

BdwftrdB,    Jonathan,  5iJ0,  535,  630,  611, 

Edwardfli,  Jonathan.  Jr.,  613,  61  fi 

Edwards,  \tra^  on  Whiiefield,  525 

EH  win,  K-  of  Nnrtbuinbetknd,  147 

E;4*'de,  Hana,  585 

EgidiiiB  lie  CohmnA,  344 

KuMdioi,  Dr.  John,  JflJO 

iv-mQiit,  Count,  H^,  343,  344 

Kgvpt,  progress  of  Chriitianity  In,  45 

EiJhhorn,  021,  622 

Elagab&luH,  41^ 

Eldetmhip,  the,  in  the  earlj  Ohnroh,  85, 
36 

Eliot,  John,  4Ih,  5St 

Elipandufi,  178,  179 

Elizabeth  of  Engl&ad,  33S;  her  cbarao* 
tor,  S6S,  a63,  mi ;  her  relationa  with  the 
l»p*oy,  362 ;  obliged  to  beljp  the  Scot- 
tiiih  OiWiQists,  36?i,  ti&\ ;  relations  with 
Mary  Staart,  H05  neq.  \  her  relic^ioud 
polioy.  I^flii  $efj.  ;  excommunicated  by 
Fiufl  v.,  370;  W  warfare  with  8pain, 
^0,  371 ,  m^ ;  ber  attitude  towardft  Epit- 
Gopacy,  «i74  ;  compela  the  clergy  to  uae 
veBtments,  :i77,  350 

Elkeaaiten,  75 

Ellit,  William,  596 

Emancipation  of  ala^ea,  233,  660,  661 

Embury,  Philip,  576 

Emeraon,  R  W.,  617 

Emmona,  Nathaniel,  613 

Enev(:lopijediftta,  tbe,  619 

Endicott,  John,  464,  470 

England,  early  oonaeotion  ot  with  the 
see  of  Home,  149 ;  reaiita  ine  papacj, 
34$,  252;  oharaoteristioa  of  iho  early 
literature  of,  37H ;  the  Benalfisanee  ia, 
283 ^  2^t2  ;  the  Reformation  in,  ita  ptdiU 
ioat  character,  34U :  partieii  connected 
with,  353,  353 ;  a  reaction  «etfl  in,  355, 
357  ;  repreaaed  under  Mary,  859  seq,  ; 
gradually  reatored  by  Elizabeth,  366, 
3611;  the  Auahapti«t«  in,  4'Ji;  **enthu- 
aiasm  ''  and  Quakeriain  in,  490 ;  religioui 
partiea  in,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
50*,t  stq.  ;  diaa^ntera  oppressed  in,  510, 
511  ;  low  oondition  of  reli^on  and  inor- 


alit  in,  51 1^ 
nation  in,  J 
of,  549 


up  ita  fonai 

ijL,  during  t 

tioQ,  i^T^iM 

379,  »dO;  I 

nold's  view, 

Coleridge*a 

view,  ib.\  B 

iama  on,  4' 

teenth  oe&t 

586;  religif] 

aeq, 

Ennodiufl,  1(M 

EuKio,  199  J 

Ephcaiana,  || 

Epheaua,  ooni 

Ephraem  Syr 

EpictetuB,  I^ 

EpicuruA,  lU 

Epipbaniua^4 

Epiphany,  im 

oi  118,  119 

EpiBCopooy, 

Church,  5n 

mental  anm 

olio'*  Chiar 

the  first  ag 

3eq. ;  8malc 

lanchthona 

ib. ;  the  Tl 

Jewel* a  vie* 

Bean  Field 

attitude  of 

Act  of  Unj 

on,  37S;  H< 

379;  JeroM; 

the  Puritaz 

on,  402:  M 

Scotlancl,  5J 

of,  M«H.     Se 

Epi^oopaJiana 

Maryland,  4 

Cromwell,  4 

the  Rovolat 

Epiioopina,  4A 

"Epiatoln  ob 

**  Epitome,'^  1 

EraamuB,  in  1 

early  life,  2; 

iona,  3H3  *^ 

hia  mfluenc 

288;  hta  nt 

poaeof  hia] 

S93«  394,   ^ 

Lutbt^r,  306 

304 ;  Gardix 

ing  Cmtlu^ 

Eraatianiiafl 

Krmenberfin^l 
Er!«kiue,  Eb«i 
Enkiue,  Tb 
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jMshitology,  recent  riews  on,  640.    Bee, 

iiIhi,  Heaven,  etc. 
EekimOA,  the^  5^ 
''KsAayB  And  Rd7iew%"  the,  650 
Euenea,  the.  15^  111 
Gaiex.  the  Em-L  of,  395,  406 
EkUbUahed  Churob  of  ScotlAad,  687,  590 
Etbelbert,  147 
Ethica,  Butler  on,  609,  610 ;  Price  on,  610 ; 

PileVt  HutoheaoQ^  and  Ad&m  Simthon^ 

ib.  \  Edwiu'ds  on^  613 ;  of  Kjuit,  ^jl2iA 
Ethiopic  Chnrch^  thR,  ri»e  of,  134 
Euotiamt,  the  term,  Od    8ee,  alao^  Lord's 

Supper 
EiichiteH,  the,  114 
Eudoxia,  ItM 
EngenelU.,  188,  214   IV. » 361,  262,  363, 

Eng^nie,  541 

Eunebiaofl,  IS  I 

BiusetiiuM   of   C*Bflare»,   7»,  88,  117;   Mm 

career,   123;    hia  history,   128  j  on  the 

proofs  of  Cbristianity,  139 
Easebitia  of  NicomediA,  ISO 
Bu^cheB,  134 

BragriuH,  the  hiRtori&n,  128 
EvaageUoal  AHianoe,  the,  663 
Ewa3d,  Charlea.  62^,  6S8 
Exoommiini<»tioB,  ^1 
ExorcuUi,  55 
Ezn,  14 

Pabbr.  R  W.,  631,  664 

Factory  acts,  t>he,  659 

E^th,  e&rly  cormption  of,  83  ;  An^Btine 
on,  140 ;  muat  be  anppleTnented  by 
wocka,  HI ;  tiie  wshoolmen  on,  228 ;  Re- 
former  on,  4^1,  444  ;  the  Roman  Catbo* 
licH  on,  444  ;  Wealey  on,  51^ ;  Locke  on, 
603,  6*34 

Faith  and  R«asoti,  SoottiB  Brigena  on,  1  BO ; 
Abelard  on,  213  ;  SL  Bernard  on,  214 ; 
Anaelm  on,  319 ;  Hngo  of  St  Victor 
on,  ib. 

*' FaJk  Laws,"  the,  530 

Fall,  tbe,  AugnBtineandPelagina  on,  136; 
the  ichoolmen  on,  2:30 ;  CalTin  on,  3:31 ; 
Flacina  on,  434 ;  the  Eef  onnoTB  on, 
441 ;  the  AnninianB  on,  441 ;  Bweden- 
bor^  on,  50tl.     Bee,  olsOi  Bua 

Falne  decretalft,  the,  169 

Familiata,  the,  427 

Farflday,  eJ45 

Farel,  WiUiani,  at  Geneva,  823,  834,  831, 
421 

Fanting,  62,  64,  118,  110,  468,  487 

Fathers,  the,  68  Meq. ;  the  Apoiitolio,  69; 
the  Greek,  123  »eq. ;  the  Latin,  1^109. ; 
negleoted  by  th^  sohoolmeni  215;  re- 
newed tttidj  of,  279 

^*  Fault,"  642 

Fanatas,  Bp.  of  Rbegimn,  138 

Febmnina,  504 

Federaliflm  in  theolo^%  42^  441,  010 

Felicitaa,  an  early  martyr,  4i8 

Felii  v.,  anti-pope,  2(i3 

Felix,  Bp.  of  OrgeL  178 

Ft^'oeloa,  -I^,  4^,  496 


Ferdinand,  Emp.  H.  R.  E.,  207,  Si%  31^ 

Feidinand  the  Catholio,  268^  206,  S89 

Ferdinand  VIl.,  K.  of  Spain,  534 

Ferdinand  of  StvTio,  408^  409 

Ferry,  Julee,  Ml,  544 

FeudaliBin,  174,  175 

Fichte,  &36 

Ficino.  280,  281 

Field,  Deati,  874,  379 

Fiii  Iihmda,  597 

"  rilioque  "  clauae,  the^  131 

Finney,  Charle*  G.,  614,  615 

Fiaher,  Bp.,  im 

FiU  UriMj,  Reginald,  351 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  487 

Flaeiufi,  Matthias,  434 

Flaminio,  yH5,  3Vli 

FlavianuAf  Bp.  of  Antiocb,  101 

FlartanuB,  Bp.  of  Cone  tan  tinople,  184 

Fletcher,  John,  519 

Florence,  Connoil  of.  223,  2m 

FloruB  Magister,  179 

Fiotte,  Peter,  242 

**  Form  of  Concord,'*  the,  468,  424 

"  Formnla  Consenana  Helvetioa,^^  428^ 
439 

Foster,  John,  628.  640 

**  Four  Articlea  of  Prague,'*  the,  260 

Fox,  George,  41M>,  491 

Fn&oe  during  the  great  tchiiini,  261  neq.i 
adopt!  the  refonus  of  Basel,  :i62 ;  char- 
aoteriBticH  of  the  early  literatnre  of, 
278;  the  liefommiion  in,  emanated 
froTOi  HumaniBm,  330  j  promoted  by 
LefevTe,  331 ;  two  parties  in  the  court, 
331,  332;  attitude  of  Francis  toward, 
332 ;  becomes  Calvinbtic,  '.^'M ;  prog- 
refiB  and  organ  LzAtion  of,  ib.;  stipported 
by  the  great  noblea,  :i35 ;  attadced  by 
the  Cattiolica,  337  ;  oeaaea  to  progrcfis, 
347 

Prance,  gains  of,  in  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  411;  PrcHhyt^iianiBm  in,  418; 
the  Joai)itB  expelled  from,  5i(>2  ;  revolu- 
tion in,  528;  clerical  reaction  in,  634j 
535 ;  Chnroh  of  the  Huguenots  in,  54^1 

Francifl  11*,  Emp.  R  R.  E.,  f»05 
I  Francis  L,  of  France,  at  Marignano,  370; 
an  anpirant  for  the  imptirial  crown, 
2^1*^ ;  captured  at  Pavia,  21^^^  1  and  Char 
leu  v.,  304,  30^,  3U,  3+h  ;  addre^Hod  by 
Calirin*  320;  fosters  the  Renais*^ance, 
830 ;  his  attitude  toward  the  Refonna- 
tioUf  8^^2  ;  persecutes  the  ProtoatanUi, 
33,1     n.,  3a\  336 

Francia,  St.,  157,  205,  206 

Francia  of  Hales,  43»> 

Franc i scans,  the  order  of,  const itu ted, 
l'J5,  '2kH\ ;  Bchiam  amimg,  207  ;  become 
schoolmen,  210 ;  on  the  Lord''B  Supper, 
225;  promoters  of  Muriolatry,  S3fl; 
againfit  John  XXIL,  24*i ;  tbf  Spiritual, 
272  ;  in  India,  449 ;  in  Mi-xico,  450  ;  in 
Paraguay,  457  ;  in  N  irth  America,  ib»^ 
458 ;  complain  of  the  Jesuit  mifisioik 
Arifia,50a 


no 
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JViDoke,  A.  H..  fSOe,  684,  B85 
it,  3:ti 

fVaokLin  Colleije,  riT4 

prwika,  the,  uf,  155,  15#\  15fi,  ICS 

Ptatrtu  Pohni^  the,  431 

Fmtrioelli,  Uie.'S^l 

Frederic  L .  of  Di^nniatk,  31 1 .    IV.,  5B4 

Frederic  II..  of  Fru«Bi«,  498,  503,  690 

FMdericWilliiiniIl,,5U3.  m.,  &H),  IV., 
S31*,  547 

Frederick:  I.  (Barbjut>B«a},  Emp.  H,R.E., 
his  a«piimtiuna,  1^  ^  uonteat  with  the 
pApac^f  189  srr?.  ;  hifl  dmth,  Iftl.  IL, 
iDAde  ^mpetm^  \\B;  reatore^  ofdef  m 
the  eitipiriij  195 ;  titartii  on  the  fifth 
oniKadc^  IW ;  ht*  content  with  the  pa- 
piLe>\  1 1^  9f.q.  ;  bii  cbj^nicier,  19&t ;  mji 
HeMh,  im» 

Fmlcriok,  the  El^tor,  280,  203  «ff.,  3d4. 

Frederipk  of  Austria,  357 

Free  Chun?h  of  Sootlaivd,  556,  &S7 

Fr^e-will  Baptifttft.  the,  5fS4 

''  Frit-uds  of  Uod,'"  thtj.  277 

FripaUnd,  Wvflt,  Bpri^  of  OhriaMuu^ 

to.  150 
FriftianB,  th«,  140,  151 
Frith  John,  S47,  353 
Ftobf^n,  2B4,  S86 
Fry,  EliKftboth,  t'lTj"^  058 
Fnlaa,  moUMt^ry  of,,  161 
Fuller,  Andrew,  58tJ  638 
Ftittire   Htite^    the   HeformorB    on,    448 ; 

TillotHon  on,  599.     S«,  adw*,  Bwhatol- 

ogy,  KeaviU^  cU\ 

Galatta?ib,  tbo  Epbtle  t?  the,  27 

Gale,  John,  5tri 

Gale,  Tbeonhilua,  509,  003 

GaleriuH,  5U,  87 

GftLi]«o,  41^',  4^37 

GalL^  St.,  150 

GaHio  creeda,  the,  42? 

GallicaniEini,   ^iY^  2,54,  370,  S71,  m  390, 

494,  530,  K^,  54:^ 
GailJcuuBL  50 
GaUiia,49 
Gamaliel,  30 
Gambetta,  VAl 

Garclinor,  Thomom  35:^,  35!L  8S» 
Garfieldj  J.  A,  565 
GaHbaldif  mi 
Gamier,  459 
Garrison,  W.  L.,  fiCl 
Gaspario,  County  543 
Gitol,  founding  of  chuichra  in,  4£ 
Garazz.!,  5-15 
Qen^iSh,  Lather  on  its  Moflaio  anthonhip, 

im 

6«Df»eric,  96 

Geneva,  the  Hefattnation  in,  323  Mg. ; 
banifthefl  Calvin,  IV24  ;  reoatb  him,  ^^^5 ; 
eocleviafitical  and  civil  order  at,  under 
OaJTin,  ^25 :  buftiis  H^rvetuM,  \i21 ;  ita 
influeiiLT,  338.  :m,  :)35,  'A-il  ;  Church 
and  StAt«  m.  417,  41b ;  woxihip  m,  CJl 


I  George  of  Ski 

I  G«orgv,  Davie 

'  Gerbert  (Sylv 

*'  German  Th« 

Oefhard,  Pau 

German  Id  law 

doctrine  of 

Germanji,   th4 

145;  religio 

I4ej  149;  a1 

tJniTeraitj 

feebt^of,  2 

.  Germany,  eflt 

'     in,  46  ;   ntrp 

I     matiQ)*  'i5| ; 

I      el,  263;  dei 

neutral,  0. 

EttgetiioB  1 

the   earlj  1: 

ftanoe  ia,  23 

beginmog   i 

Catholic  £ef 

feforma  m, 

505;  Eom« 

bcgiuDing  i 

531 ;  iU  rel 

540  \   Uter  i 

mi^ftiomLcy 

GefjHtn,  254,  £ 

Gbfmgin  Khu 

Ghent,  patent 

GbiMJiiHm,  1 

GJhl>ou,  Edwi 

Gibboufl,  Abi 

(  Gieaelef ,  527 

h  Gieas($u,  Unii 

^  (lilbert,  Bi&hi 

I  Gioberti,  544 

Girard  will  lj 

GlAiistoise,  41' 

Glanril,  4a>,  ^ 

Glasgow  Mbfl 

Gnostieifiin,  7 

floence  o£« 

78 

Gobet,  sm 

God,  Ihe  bcli 

76 :    Marcit 

Fathers  oti 

the  Veroaei 

438;  Bwedc 

God,  proof  o: 

140;  Boctit 

ihp  achookn 

440 ;  C*3vin 

Locki^  on,  i 

on,  i)i23;  Cc 

God,  relation 

on,  136 ;  An 

ou,  153;  3< 

no£a   on,  4^ 

Goethe  on, 

Goethp,  tU2,  i 

Gulden  Bnll 

Gomnma,  42^1 

rtO(.dell,  Willi 

GoodwiUj  Job 
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tJordoDf  the  miaalt^QA^ry,  597 

Gcrrham  caae^  the,  550 

GoAfMl,  the  power  of,  Justin  Martyr  on, 
59 ;  Origen  on,  ib, 

**  Goapel  ijf  the  Egyptiani»"  74 

**  GoHpel  of  the  Htjorewi.,'*  74 

Gotha.  the  Eaut,  93,  «3,  97 

Gotha,  the  West,  92  sea. 

Gfltbic  architecturo,  235 

Gottscbiilk,  chief  of  the  Wcndfl,  165 

Gottactuilk^  monk  ol  Orbala,  L79,  ]80         i 

Grace,  PelsigiiiK  on,  Ki**;  Anffuatine  on, 
ib. ;    Amhrose  on^    187 ;    Tneodore   of  ] 
Mopeneetia  on,  ib, ;  Chrj'aoatom  on,  ib. ;  i 
Ciuamn   on,    188;    the    sobooltnen  on,  ' 
232;   Beuter  on,   4^;   the  Reformurii 
on,  4-^4 ;  the  Greeks  aiid  Bomui  Uatbo- 
li««  on,  44S 

Graf,  ti^ 

Granrelle,  342,  S4S 

Gratian,  5*1,  93,  10ft 

G rattan,  John  (Gregory  VL)i  173 

Grcbel,  425,  ■!2fi 

GreecCj  modern,  658 

Greek  fauguage  and  culture,  in^nenoe  of, 
%  i:i;  renewed  itndy  of,  379 

Greek  Churoh,  attemptB  to  reunite  it  to 
the  Latin  Church,  ^l,  263 ;  and  the  Re- 
formeni,  41'^  ;  on  grace  and  predeBttna- 
tion,  442.    Bee,  a]»o,  Church,  Eastern 

Greon,  John  Richard,  380  ' 

Greenland,  the  spread  of  Chriatianity  to, 

Greenwood,  John,  460,  4ftl 

Gre^ry  L,  hii  career,  IM.  147,  157,  158;  ^ 
influence  on  mnsic^  121 ;  Ma  writings, 
129;  on  Hlavery^  232;  on  torture,  2^i8. 
11,150.     1IL,15L158,     IV.,ltt8.     V., 
ITi.    VL,  iri.    VII  (Hildebrand),  hia 
early  career,  173^  174;  made  pope,  ISQ; 
hi»  chaTacter  and  aims,  18*i,  ISIJ;  con- 
iest  with  Henry  IV.,  \i^seij.  ;  relations 
to    William   the   Conqueror ,    1S4 ;    to 
Philip  of  France,  ifi. ;  hie  bull  exeom-  ' 
muni  eating  Henry,  IBS;  hiadeath^  185;  | 
the  friend  of  NEatilda^  187.    IX.,  his  at^ 
tain  men tfl»  195;  confliot  with  Fred.  IL,  ' 
19&  feq,:  reorganizes  the  laquiaitton, 
205;  hia  death,  1»8.    X.,  300-    XL,  250. 
XIL,  ii5a  «*<*?.    XIIL,  370,  556.    XV, 
412.     XVI.,  5,35 

Gr^ory,  "The  lUuminator,**  96  i 

Gregory  of  Nazianzuti.  11.10,  113;  a  great 
preacher,   120 ;  his  career.  123  ;   mlQu- 
euce  in  establishing  the  Nicene  theol-  i 
ogy,  131 ;  ou  ouuncik.  l3-'> ;  rejects  the  j 
Apocalytjse,  139;  a  restoratiouist,  14l> 

taregory  of  Nyttaa,  a  great  preacher.  120 ;  | 
hifl  career,  12S  -  iufltieuc^  in  eitablish-  j 
ing  the  Nieene  theology;  131;  arestora*  I 
tioDiat,  14B 

Gregory  of  Rimini,  iJ'ifi 

Gregory  of  Toura,  l;i9,  IQQ 

Grey,  Lady  Jane^  B59 

Grie^bach,  <i2l 

GrLiulaJ,  376 


Griikwold,  Bp.,  5418 

Gropper,  314 

Groa teste,  Robert,  302 

GrotiuB,  Hugo,  impriBtmed,  407;  ikdvo- 
c&tea  the  "  terrtU»rial  Byfitem,"  417 :  an 
Arminian  leader.  4LH> ;  ou  John  Beldeti, 
434 ;  on  tratlitioo,  4S^ ,  method  uf  in 
terpretation,  4iil*;  on  the  atonement^ 
44^444,  tm 

Guelfii.  the,  lb8,  ti»3 

Guihcrt  of  Nogent,  li37 

Gnibert,  Ah  p.  ol  Padi,  541 

Guiaeard,  Robert,  174,  1S& 

Guizot,  543,  544 

Gundobald,  97 

Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  398 

Guitavuft  Adoli»hiiH,  403,  410,  411,  478 

Guy  on,  Madame,  4o0,  490 

HAC03*,  164 

Hadei,  the  AputtoUc  Fathers  on,  65, 
doc  trim?  of,  in  Period  III.,  143;  the 
Reformeni  ou,  448 ;  in  the  Authorised 
Veraion,  448.     S«e,  aliH>,  Hell 

Hadrian,  Roman  emp.,  47 

Hmlnau  IL,  Pope^,  170.  IV,  188;  laya 
Rome  under  the  interdict,  189;  conteet 
with  Fred,  I.,  I8i»;  hij«  lri«h  bull,  381 ; 
bia  death,  19U.     VI.,  348 

Hagenbach,  eS7 

Haldane,  Jamea,  555 

Haldane,  Euberb,  555 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  4.Sa 

Halea,  Alexander  of,  ^15,  2^5 

Halea,  John,  tXK) 

^*  Half-way  coreaant,**  the,  594 

Hall,  Gordon,  5M 

Hall.  Joseph,  379,  402,  434 

Hall,  Hobt^rt,  4^4,  524,  628 

Hallev,  Robert,  553 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  t^M 

HamUton,  Sir  WUliam,  633 

Hampden,  Bp,  of  Hereford,  560 

Hampton  Court  Cooferenoe,  the.,  897 

Hanaeatic  League,  ^11 

Hardwick,  Charlea,  372 

Hare,  Juliua,  t(32 

HarniB,  ClauB,  *547 

Hamack.  A..  54,  84 

Harold,  Prince  of  Jutland,  16S 

Harold  of  England,  230 

Hartmann,  t»*M 

Ha8t\  ♦i28 

HaaBun.  5fi9 

Harvard  UniverBity,  origin  of,  467 

Hawaiian  Eraugeltcal  Asnociation,  697 

Heaven,  the  Apoetolia  Fathern  on,  BS' 
Mohammed  on,  153 

Heber.  Reginalfl  5110,  fi44 

Hebrew,  renewed  atudy  of,  381 

Hebrew!3,  the  Epiatle  to,  43,  79, 139, 438 

Heck,  Barbara.  57S 

Hefele,  537,  538 

Hegel,  2flO,  tm 

H«^esippuii,  71 

Heidelnerg  Catechitm,  the,  437 

HL'idelber|»   Uiiiver«ity  of,  280 

Heine,  uu  Luth«ir'ii  hymn,  42d 
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Helena,  wife  of  ConitaotiiM,  67 

Hell,  the  Apostolic  FftUi«n  cm,  66;  Mo- 
iuuQOied  on,  i^;  the  Bcbocumon  on, 
2d8;  in  the  Authorixed  Venioiv  448. 
See,  ftUo,  fiMkatoloKjt  etc 

HeUenlsta,  the,  14 

Hel0i»e,  212,  213 

Hel?etio  Conlesiioi^  the,  427 

Helvetia*,  619 

Helnn'R,  426 

Henry  111. ,  Emp.  H.  IL  R ,  172, 173.  IV. , 
174 ;  hiB  cuntPBt  with  Gregory  VIL, 
lUv^i.;  bia  death,  im,  V,,  1»6,  1S7, 
VL,  m.    V'll.,  :i45,  316 

Henrv  I.  of  EngUnd,  l8tS,  211.  H,  190, 
m,  20@,  ^^L  m\.  IIL,  1199,203,23]. 
IV.,  274.  v.,  274,  VH,  28fi»  283,  347. 
VIIL,  in  European  politics.  209,  270 ; 
fnvorii  the  new  learning,  383 ;  contra^ 
verty  with  Lotber,  3CIQ ;  reoeiveft  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  F&itb,  StiQ ; 
Hacon'H  description  i>f,  347  ;  bin  politi- 
cal p»o«ition,  i6.;  hie  foreign  policy,  ib., 
348  ;  Beekn  &  divorce,  2148  ;  declared  the 
head  of  the  Cbtirch  in  KngUnd,  H49 ; 
marriBB  Anne  Boleyn^  ib.\  throws  off 
aHegianoe  to  the  pttp^oy,  iL^  350 ;  bt^ 
eoolefliaflticftl  powet;  350,  351 ;  a  perse- 
outer,  353;  inolined  towaida  the  Prot- 
estanta,  S-'Vi;  lupDretMa  the  mona^ 
teriea.  #&.,  355;  oiagraoea  Cromweli, 
355 ;  hie  later  yean.  356  ;  bi»  order  of 
vuccef^Bion,  359;  Tatnc  of  hie  policy, 
tiA9;  attemplto  to  plant  Proteetantum 
in  lielaud,  .SH2 

Henry  U.  of  Prance,  S17,  334.  HI.,  33$, 
'MO.     IV,,  Sm  ^q.,  407,  410,  411 

Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  439 

Henry  of  Clngtiv,  434 

Hem  V,  Patrick,  560,  660 

Herat'!  i  us,  101 

HerlK?rt,  George,  422 

Herbert,  I*ord,  of  Cherbiuy,  502 

Hijrder,  H2i 

Ueresiei,  effect  of^  on  the  early  Churah, 
53 

Hermann.  Abp.  of  Cologne,  368 

Hennai,  m 

HermiMi,  71 

Hennita,  the,  lll^e^. 

Herod,  13 

Herod  Agrippa  L,  14,  21 

Hicka,  Eliiift,  .V79 

^'  Hicksitc  Quakers,"  579 

Hideyoihi,  455 

Hierarchy,  growth  of,  in  the  firat  three 
oentariea,  56,  104 

Hierocracy,  jperiod  of,  14 

HigginBon,  Francifi,  464 

High  Chiiroh  party,  the,  JM>,  510,  550,  681 

High  CommijiBiQn,  Court  of,  869,  408, 
m,  4fil,  470,  489 

Hilary  of  Arleii,  107 

Hilarv  of  Poictiera,  121, 135 

Hildebrand     8ce  Gregory  VIL 

Hilgenfeld,  *j2fj 

Hill.  Gt-orK^,  01 1 

Hiuciimr,  170,  17'J,  im 


Hindniam,  569 

Hippolytni,  78 

Hoadley,  Bp,  512,  514 

Hofaart,  J,H.,569 

Hobbeftf  Thomas.  598,  603 

Hodge,  Charlo*,  614 

Hohenatanfen«,  the,  rain  of,  1Q0 

Holbach,  619 

Holbein,  304,  355 

Holland^  independenoe  of  acknowledged 
411  ;  late  religioua  condition  of,  545, 
546 

HoUiuian^  472 

Holy  League  (in  Italy),  the,  369 

Holy  Leagne  of  Nnrembexg,  314 

Holy  Roman    Empire,    origin    o^    171 
lo«efl    its    power,    200;    reviTei,    246 
weakened  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia! 
410 

Holy  Spirit,  the   Apoetolic    Fathers  oo^ 
I      81  ;  tho  Council  ot  Toledo  on,  1^1  ;  (ht 
Council  of  C^onstantinopic  on,  i:^  ;  thi 
I      Nioene  Creed  on,  i/>. 

Holy  Spirit,  work  of,  Angus  tine  cm,  13^ 
I  137  ;  Arminiana  on,  43  :  the  Reform- 
I  em  on,  440;  Ann  Hutohimon  oa,  47^; 
,  Quakers  on,  41*1  ;  Swedenborg  on*  5091 
(  Tillotton  on,  509 
I  Hombnrg  Svnod,  the,  415 

Honofiiis,  Rotnan  emp.,  91,  107 
I  Honorins  L,  Pope,  i:i5.    in.,  196,  ! 
I  Honoriua  IL.  an ti- pope,  174 
!  Hontbeitn,  Nicbolaa  von,  504 

HtKig8traten.28:^  ^_ 

Hooker,  Rio  hard,  on  the  encbarist,  S7T  x\ 
on  CaJTin'ft  influence,  373 ;  on  prvHir»ti« 
nation^  373 ;  hiu  '"  EccleaisctioiU 
itv,"  378;  ou  Calvin*  polity,  5tT9;  i 
Cburcb  and  fc^tate  in  Kngland,  419  ;  ^ 
a  theologian,  431 :  on  baptiam,  447 ;  on  1 
the  Lord's  Day,  448  ' 

Hooker,  Thoniaa,  4fi4,  4li7 

Hooper,  360 ;  hi»  objections  to  v^efttiiteiiti^l 
376  ;  tbe  father  or  Pnritatiiaiii,  877 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  612,  013,  651 

Hopkinaians,  the,  5C^,  61S 

Horn,  Count,  844 

Horaley,  Bp,^  615 

HoBXUR,  stNtoea,  ISO 

Hottpitallera,  the,  196.  2G6 

Howard,  John,  6*-^  657 

Howe,  John,  434,  601 

Hugh  Capet,  172 

HugheH,  John,  581 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  214.  219 

Hugo,  Victor,  6*4 

Huguenots,     the      French 
called,  '^\   massacred  at  Vsiw,  A7;l 
on  St.    Bartholomew'^^  Day,    XiO;  m^l 
tectcd  by  the  E^iiet  of  N'«ntc!«^  $40:  m^\ 
aiated  by  Elizabeth,  ^#3,  ;j7t) ;  protect 
by  Cromwell,  485;    persecutioD  of, 
the  seven tf*enib    century,    4Slfit ;    iJm 
bier  history,  542,543;  in  ADa«Hoa,51V 

Humanists,  the,  '^^O,  ^^r;  ;  ftalisn,  iJUt  \ 
281  i  German  Kjiglj^h   • 

288;  their  tl:.  ;  andT 

395;  in  liiigi;^.-.,  „_ 


I 


Human itariftnifiTD^  81 

Humbert  Up  Rom&iiui,  237 

flume,  David,  O^,  607  Mq. 

Hungary^  the  oonTertioi»  of,  164 ;  obupch 
in,  sobjieot  to  RonLan  see,  U!i5 ;  the 
lUforamtion  in,  H13,  814 ;  Catholic  re- 
action in,  3ii8 

Hun«i,  the,  m,  05 

Hunt.  Robert,  475 

Muntin^don,  Lady,  530,  52S 

Htjpfdd,  «i.2,  iV^8 

Huron i,  the,  45.S,  im 

Huflfl,  John,  bia  work  in  Bohemia,  275; 
at  OiiDfitance,  2»8,  27<1 ;  effect  of  his 
€leath  on  Bohemia,  2)tK>;  Luther'i  re- 
fimrka  upon^  t!94,  ^197 

BusHite«,  the,  260.    See,  al«o«  UtraqaiJtt« 

Hutcbeson,  Francis.  ttlO 

Hutchinwn,  Ana,  472,  47S,  -477 

Htitchiofloa^  Colonel,  memoir  of,  895 

Huichuwon,  Mrs.  Colonel,  od  tbe  apirii 
and  aimii  of  CbarkK  I.,  400 

Hutton,  Abn.  of  York.  a72,  :i78 

Hyacinth e,  l*ere.  .WO 

Hymnology,  early,  131;  modiiOTal,  288 ; 
among  the  Protestanta.  421,  422»  423 ; 
recent,  6<W,  6(H 

Hyrcanna  IL,  18 

IcELAiTD,  the  tpread  of  Christianity  to, 

Icooodasiic  cuuiroverBy.  iTiS 
Ignatin*  of  Antioch,  47,  H(l,  84 
IgtiAtinii,   Fatriareh    of   Couptantinople, 

177 
lUamudam,  497 
Images,  use   of,  6S ;    worabip  ol^    117; 

con  trove  ny  about,  158 
Immaculate  conception,  dootrine  of,  226, 

mi 
Immer»i«»n,  41,  43fi,  4.*i5 
Immortality,  the  Bociniaiia  on,  4i31 
Imputation.  428,  441 
Incamatipn,  the,  doctrine  respecting,  of 

the    Gnoittjcs,    70;    of    tbe    Apoatolio 

FathcriK   Hd ;    Sohwenckfcld  on,   426; 

recent  Tiewa  on,  687 
Tn  Cffua  iMimini,  the  bull,  SlVi,  604 
Independents,  the  rise  of,  400  tfq.  ;  per- 

ftectitvd,  381  ;  attitude  of  the  Pun  tan 

Preiibyterianfl   toward,   406;   gain  the 

Moendenoy  in  England,  40(1,  407^  484  ; 

the  Engliab,  their  c reeds,  427  ;  on  the 

ciril  tnaifiiitracy,  447 ;  in  Virginia,  470  ; 

the  Enguab,  In  the  eighteentn  century, 

S2^i ;  later  history  of,  in  England,  5W, 

55^i ;  their  miii«ioiiarie8,  580 
**  Index,"  the,  390 
"  Index  Expurgfttoriu*,"  3tK) 
In  dins   spread  of  Cbrutianttj  to,  45, 1^ ; 

Catholic  miaaions  in,  44'.>,  452,  453,  563  ; 

Protentaiit  miiwiDDH  in,  589,  590,  501 
Indiana,  ihe,  bow  treated  by  tbe  oolotiiatH, 

4ti;i,  47;i,  584 
InduigenceH,  origiD  of,  160 ;  the  school' 

men   on,  225 ;  plenary,  lb.  ;  Luther  on» 

IniaiUbility  of  the  pope^  aanctioned  by 


Aquinaa,  223 :  Occam  againat,  971 ;  difr* 
creed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  537 

Infanta.     8ee  HaptUm 

Innocent  L ,  daime  judicial  authorit}^  in 
Africa,  106 ;  again nt  tbe  Pelagians,  137. 
XL,  214,  IILp  hia  ideu  of  the  papacy, 
102  ;  builds  up  the  papal  power  in  Itnly, 
ib.  ;  bis  relatioua  with  the  empire,  l^ ; 
with  Philip  Atigustoa,  ib. ;  with  John 
of  EngUno,  0. ;  atarta  the  fourth  cm- 
Bade,  ib. ;  proclaima  a  crusade  againet 
the  Albigenaea,  194;  on  taxation  of 
clfogY,  2(U  ;  countenanoefi  the  plan  of 
St.  Dominic,  205 ;  of  St.  Francis,  2<>rt ; 
ftanctions  doctrine  of  traiifiiibii^tAnlia' 
tiuii,  2'i5 ;  forbids  miracle  ptavt  in  the 
churches,  230  ;  hin  death,  105,  'lV„  his 
contest  with  Fred.  IL,  1'^,  h*9;  seeks 
the  ruin  of  the  Hohi^istaufens,  190; 
controversy  with  Gro» teste,  'ii>2;  Kano^ 
tiuns  use  of  torture,  23(i  VII.,  253. 
Vin.,  'Jm,  4St>.  X.,  412,  J04,  500. 
XL,4M.     XII.,  494 

Inquisition,  the.  origin  of,  104;  reorgau* 
iicd  in  Italv,  ItM*,  aiiO;  estaMifthed  in 
Bpttin.  3tt0, 3'w,  301 ;  in  the  Neiherlanda, 
842-  'M'ni ;  and  Galileo,  4iS7 ;  restored  in 
Italy,  533;  in  modem  Bpain,  51^1,  534 

Iiupiration,  di^ctrine  of  lu  the  early 
Church,  78,  79;  in  Period  IIL,  139; 
Theodore  of  Mop»u<^Btia  on,  ib,  ;  Chrv- 
soatom  on,  ib.  ;  the  Reformers  on,  430 ; 
recent  views  of,  fikl5,  tiStt 

interdict,  the,  170,  231 

latermetliattt  ntate,  the,  142 :  the  English 
divines  on,  44H;  recent  views  on,  (ilo 

In  terp  re  tuition,  method  of,  IcJO,  140,  430, 

fm 

Investitttre,  the  struggle  about,  183  teq, 

loua,  cnonojiteTy  of,  114,  I4<i,  148 

Ireland,  receives  Christianity,  (16  ;  the  at* 
tempts  to  plant  Protestantism  in,  381, 
382 

Irenaena,  41,  45,  40,  67;  bis  career  «od 
opinions,  73,  82  ae*j. 

Irene,  the  emprvBH,  159 

Irving,  Edward,  555 

Irnquoi^,  the,  457  mq. 

IsahelU  of  Castile,  .MK  451 

I&idort',  primate  of  Husiiia,  556 

Isidore  of  Seville,  129,  m\ 

Islam,  15i3.     Bee,  also.  Mohammedanism 

Italy ^  oharacteristict*  of  tbe  early  litera- 
ture of,  278;  RenaiAsance  in,  '.fTS,  2?5lO; 
attitude  of  toward  the  oapacy  in  tlie 
sLxteentb  oenttuy.  3811 ;  advance  of  Pro- 
testantism into,  S84;  the  Reformatioti 
in,  checked,  380 ;  the  Catbolic  reaction 
in,  <&.,  300 :  tbe  uniacatioD  of,  53(S,  537, 
644,  545 

Ivea,  Bp.,  580 

Ivry,  battle  ot  840 

lyeyaail,  455,  456 

JABI.ONSK],   500 

Jacobi,  tJ24 

Jacobite  Church,  tbe  rise  o£,  191 

Jacobus  de  Beoedictis,  238 
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J^mtm,  til©  brother  of  John,  18,  81,  3S 

J»fnea,  the  Lord's  brolber,  21^  22,  33 

J»me*,  Epbtle  oC  4^1,  7^,  43a  439 

J»me»  I.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotlwidl 
hiA  birtb  tmd  coronation,  367 ;  hi«  ai- 
lem pt  to  introd  irne  epiftGo|ia<;y  la  Soot- 
land,  ri«5>i,  :i9ti,  3^7,  399 :  hia  obAraotar, 
^*96;  thwart*  the  Puritans,  397;  r©- 
oetT«a  the  adulation  of  the  aaoerdotal- 
iflta^  8^ ;  hia  policy  tow&ri)  Roman 
Catbolioa,  it.;  hia  foreign  policy .  399  ; 
IiLh  "  I>eclaration,"  403 ;  hi*  diviiiiTe 
policy,  407;  ten  da  repreaentatlTca  to 
Iknt.  4ir<l;  burnH  >>uurQ^  x  work  on 
Ktinlifth  heresies.  4S<5.  IL,  433,  4SA, 
4«i»,  41H.\  492 

JamoH  v.,  of  Scotland.  356,  3^3 

Jamea  Stn«rt,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  865, 
mi,  396 

Janseiiuiia,  the  origin  of,  4'^ ;  conflict 
with  the  Jeauit«,  49lj 

Jancveniud,  41.3,  41^^ 

Jupan,  Xiiricr  in,  454 ;  other  Jeanita  in, 
4.\'> ;  Chrijitianii  perHocuted  in,  <6., 
45ti ;  the  Portuguese  in,  456;  later 
Roman  Catholic  miiuiirinariea  in,  583 ; 
I'rotestant  misfiiooA  in,  5K} 

Jeirerson,  Thomas,  4*V9,  560,  060 

JolFreya,  433,  489 

Jerome,  an  upholder  of  celibacy  ol  oler^% 
101  ;  adrocatea  the  oloiater  life,  114; 
again nt  Jovinian,  111*;  hia  career,  135; 
on  the  canon,  139 

Jerome  of  Prague,  358,  276 ;  effect  of  Ma 
death  on  Bohemia,  dSOO 

Jei'uaaJem,  conference  at,  33,  23  ;  fall  of, 
82 ;  ohureh  a.t,  38 ;  railed  to  the  tank 
of  a  p»triarchAte,  105 ;  captured  by  the 
Batftoena,  154;  by  the  orua»dera,  166; 
by  Saladiin,  191 ;  recovered  by  Fred- 
erick II.,  19fi;  final  loea  of,  1201  ;  Pro- 
tectant inUaionari<*a  in,  592.  698 

Jeduitfl,  the  origin  of.  LiJS6,  387  ;  organiza- 
tion of,  ;iJ^7;  their  work,  :t88;  their 
wideinHueiioe,  :m,  4^)6,  409:  in  Sweden, 
313;  in  Poland,  liVi;  in  Frajice,  33S; 
cause  c<jiu^ctR  in  the  IlomMi  Chtirch, 
394  ;  tbeir  intrii^ues  in  the  Greek 
Cbnrch,  412;  &a  misi^iotiajiea,  452  «eo., 
5B:i ;  III  P&ra^ay,  457,  501 ;  in  C»na<U, 
458  ;  among  the 'ixoquoiii,  459;  a^ntt 
the  Myotics,  495 ;  the  Janaeniata,  499 ; 
downfall  of,  499  ^g. ;  their  doctrinea  in 
ntorala,  4tJ9,  500  -  conduct  of  their  mia- 
itiooariea,  500 ;  tbeir  interf ereoce  in  po- 
litio»l  afFaira,  501 ;  restoration  of,  5{}3, 
rm;  activity  of,  5:34,  5:i5,  637,  544; 
broken  up  in  Fiance,  541 ;  in  ijwit2er- 
land.  M8  ;  in  Tahiti,  596 

Je«ua,  birth^  ^  ;  born  at  a  oriais,  13  ;  bap- 
tiam,  17  ^  Ida  ministry,  ib, ;  his  ex^oo- 
tation  of  death,  18;  his  resurroction, 
18 ;  the  relation  of  hie  teaching  to  the 
JewiMh  Iaw,  22,  23  ;  belief  of  tha  early 
Oburoh  reitarding,  43,    See,  also,  Christ. 

Jewel,  Bp..  371,  874,  376,  378,  431,  480 

Jew«,  the,  Lheir  itpintual  superiority,  IS; 
their  dispersioD,   14;  unyieldiDg  faith 


in  their  teligioti,  <5.;  their  Mi 
hope,  16,  17 ;  in  the  middle  m^tm^  V 
168;  aa  philosopher^  218;  p«r»ecal_^ 
for  apostasy  in  Bpain,  389 ;  tolerated  in 
New  York,  477;  in  Dttnnusrk,  547;  Sa 
Sweden,  ib.  ;  in  England,  561 

Joachim,  the  Abbot,  215 

Joan  of  Kent,  361 

John,  the  Apostle,  18,  32 ;  cli>rM(er 
hia  teaching,  42 ;  Epiatlea  and  Qoapd, 
32,  4;* 

John  the  Baptist,  17 

John,  "  the  Pretbytw,'*  83  _ 

JohnVm,  17L     XIL,  171.     XV.,  1 
176,    XX ir,  hiJioonteat  with  Looia 
Bavariss  246;  his  errora,  <&.,  d4ti ;  ~ 
348.    XXnL,oaUatheCoQiuai 
stance,  2.V> ;  deposed,  257 
,  John,  of  England,  19:^,  249 

John  in.,  of  Sweiieii,  313 
I  John  of  DamajiGus.  l<il,  163 
'  John  of  Gaunt.  278 

John  a  Lasflo,  313 
I  John  of  Paru,  244 

John  of  Salisbuij,  215 

John  the  Bteadfiuit,  Eleetor 
SOI,  3a5,  315,  ;»ld,  804 

John  of  Zi£polyi,  814 

Johnson,  Francis,  461  

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  513,  S?TT^  608 

Johnson,  Samuel,  565 

Joliet,  459 

JonA,  427 

Joseph,  the  hnaband  of  Maxy,  17 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  38,  89 

Joseph  II,  Emp.  H.  R.  K. ,  »>«,  666 

Joseph  Emannei  I.,  of  Portgngal,  6(A 

Jonffroy,  684 

Jovian,  91 

Jovmtait,  116 

Jubilees,  papal,  243,  253,  908 

Judaism,  the  AlexandnsoL,  15 

Judaizing  Christians,  24,  25,  27,  83^  f$ 

Jndas,  the  brother  of  Jesua,  S3 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  43,  438 

Judea,  14 

Judwn,  Adoniram,  587, 588,  590,  mi 

Julian,  tlie  **  Aportate,"  90, 91,  lOl,  1S5» 

Julian  of  BcUnnm,  137 

Jnlian  de'  Medici,  365 

JuliuB  L,  105,  106,  181.  IL,  96a,  860,  SiT, 
Ill.j  317  ^ 

J  nstih  cation,  PaulV  view,  26;  the  »< 
men  on,   222;  Schw«noldold   on,  431J| 
tht^Rf  formers  on,    444:    the   Ra 
Cat^iolicH  on,  444 ;  the  Aroilniaaa 
444  ;  the  Quaker*  on,  499  ; 
on,  509 

Ju«tinL.134 

Justin  Martyr,  46,  48,  70,  71^  78, 1^  M 
85 

Justinian,  78,  97,  96, 107, 106, 184,  m 

KjLBBALiL,  the  Jewish,  S18L  dSL  \ 

K»dijahJ52 

Kamebameha  L.  566.    IL,  SBQ 

Kant,  Immanoel,  6Sfl^  088 

Karens,  the,  591 
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ICeble,  Jobn,  STt>,  550,  630,  664 
Ken,  Bp.,  663 

KenofiiR  ciotitrov*^^  th«,  440,  637 

Kenrick,  Abp.,  537 

Kent,  spread  of  ChrUtuuiit j  to^  147 

KiemAndler,  589 

Kitjgaky.  Charlea,  615 

Knights'  War,  the,  300 

Kiiighthootl,  ISti,  207 

Knox,  John,  ULfluenced  br  O&lTiii,  338 ; 
hia  early  c»reer,  'Mi ;  reitteea  na  Eiig- 
liflh  bijiliopric^  iVj.  ;  an  exile,  ib. ;  hii  ro- 
turn,  3ft5  ,  his  conflict  with  Mary  Stnart» 
S6(V ;  hU  work  iB  Scotland,  3*57;  mS ;  at 
FranJiiort,  liT6 ;  prepai«a  a  Iituigy,  421 ; 
on  the  Lurd^a  Day,  4riii ;  his  laat  dftja, 
396 

Koran,  the,  153,  414 

Kor<n*>hit«ii,  the,  153 

Krautb^  Oh&rtes  P*,  575 

Kiieoen,  54t),  633 

Kuyper,  546 

Lacordaire,  5ii5,  644 

Ijadialaii,  of  Naolem,  251,  255 

Lafayette,  «60  ' 

Lolemant,  459 

riatii^>6rt,  Francia,  4t5 

Lambeth  Articleii,  the,  372,  88a»  898 

Lamennaia,  bSii 

Lanfranc^  200 ;  hia  career^  2tl  *  on  tran" 
fiubat&ntiatiQn,  225 

Limgkod,  WiIliMn^278 

LAneiiiLgea,  the  national,  growth  «£,  37S 

Laodioecuis,  epiatle  to  th«,  W2 

Laptace  (PlaceuB),  428 

Iaidn«r,  K,  51  a,  608 

Lra  Caaas,  Bartholomew  de,  450,  451 

Luaco,  John  k,  313 

Lateran,  Fourth  Conncilof  the^  IM;  Fifth 
Council  of  the»  -S68  seq.;  its  decree  cm 
immortalitv,  281 

Latimer,  353,'  355,  300,  431 

Latin  lan^imgp  and  cultiirf*,  inflnenoe  ot, 
9:  renewed  Bttidy  of^  27tJ 

Latin,  use  of  in  the  Qhuroh  &cr¥icQ,  165, 
337 

Latin  einpire  at  Confltantinople,  creation 
of,  IM;  fall  of,  'JOl 

Latitiidinariann,  the,  598  nrrf. 

Laud,  William,  37ft,  JMi ;  hia  career  and 
opinion n,  40*3 ;  hia  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings, 4m,  401  44J4  :  his  prayer  for  Buck-  I 
iugham,    405  ;    influence  *ou   Chilling* 
worth,  600 ;  beheaded,  404 

Landenlald,  487 

Lavolette,  502 

Law.     Bee  Ecoleaiontical  Law 

Law,  William,  513,  514,  605,  655 

i^asarJstfl,  the.  583 

LazaruA,  33 

Lwky,  483 

Li*  Olero,  4i*9,  621 

f j*i?torB,  56 

t^f^vre,  Jacqtte«,  319;  bia  cozeor,  3S1 

Ltgiiano,  Battle  of,  191 


Leibnitz,  407 ;  hii  career,  619,  080 

Leioeator,  the  Earl  ol  377 

Leighton.  Robert,  432 

Leipaio,  disputation  at,  29^^  294 ;  tTolww 
Bity  of,  founded,,  275 

L^ipftic  Interim,  the,  317 

Ueo  L,  the  Great,  Rme,  protdota  Bocntf, 
95;  and  thoCotmcil  of  Chaloedon,  lOQj, 
107,  134 ;  and  tho  Eaat  Illyrian  bisbopt 
107;  bifl  writings*  12S.  U.,  135.  Ol! 
150,160.  VILL.lTa  IX,  IT^.  X.^m 
character,  269;  hii  papttl  policy,  270; 
condemna  the  "  EpJsU«a/^  28;;2 ;  and  Lu< 
ther,  2fl3 ;  alliance  withChorleB  V„  297, 
298;  hia  death,  29a  XIL^  534,  KtOL 
XUL,  540,  518 

Leo  m. .  Roman  emperor,  168 

Leopold  IL,  Emp.  H.  R.  BL,  505 

Leopold,  of  Tuscany,  505 

LfuUe,  Charlea,  603 

LesaLag,  621 

**LeTiathan/' the,  60Q 

Lejden,   the   English   XBdependanii  ■% 

L*Ho«5ital,  336,  337 

Libamua,  90 

Liciniiifl,  50 

Llghtfoot,  BpL,51,  M 

Lightfoot,  John,  432,  433 

Limborch,  429 

LisnbuB  infantum,  22G  ;  patrum,  ib* 

Literature  (see  Table  of  Conteats,  nndir 
Doctrine)  modTu,  apirit  of,  641 

Liturgies,  growth  of,  120  ;  the  ineduBTaL 
237  ;  the  IWliah,  35*5;  ProfceaUnt,  4l5 
mq. ;  in  the  Catholic  Apoatolio  Churclii 
555.     8ee„  alao,  Pravei  Book 

LiTin^^tone,  E>aTid,  594 

LiTOniona,  the,  oonverdoii  of,  155;  tlit 
Eefortnation  among,  313 

Locke,  John,  4^5,  603,  608 

Logos  (ftee  Chri*t),  81,  82,  84 

LoEardB.  the,  374,  316 

Lombard,  Peter,  314,  215,  223.  22ft 

Lombard  Leagoe,  the,  191,  195 

Lombards,  the,  97,  158,  159,  l&S,  IKJ,  IW 

London  Mbnionory  Bocietj,  the,  586,  SOOL 
594,  5'^\  590 

Long  Parliament,,  the,  403  teq.,  584 

Lorfl*s  Day,  the  e*rly  obaervancc  of,  40, 
m.  IIB;  Weatminjster  Creeda  on,  406; 
Milton  on,  435;  the  Reformera  on,  44S; 
in  Puritan  New  England^  4+S8 

Lord's  Supper,  earlv  celebration  of,  37, 
41,  66,  68 ;  the  Apoiitolic  Fathers  on, 
84  ;  Harnack'a  remark  on  the  early  form 
of,  ib.  ;  later  doctrine  of,  142,  160 ; 
Hatromnna  on»  179;  the  achoolmen  on, 
234,  225  ;  Luther  on,  309  ;  Zwingli  on, 
#.;  Melanohtboncm,  315 ;  m  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  358  ;  English  Reformen 
on,  371,  HTJ  :  Laud  on,  4<>2  ;  the  Refbcni. 
«r8  on,  447 ;  the  Irvingites  qi\  555,* 
Tmctariana  on,  63(1,  631 

Lorenzo  dt'  Medtoi,  265,  366,  S7(l 

Lothoir,  Roman  emp.,  1S7 

LotbairTL,  170 

LotEQ,  634 
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Lo.uR,  the  Pioum,  RomKa  cmp.^  lOH,  168, 

Loci*  o£  Bavnfia,  Emp.  H.  R.  K,  24C» 
348 

Louis  LX,,  of  Fr»Tic«,  166  ;  hU  omudeft, 
^1  ;  his  death,  ib.  ;  his  PragmAtio 
Suiction,  *Mi ;  hiii  character,  231  ; 
oanonia^,  iMK  XI.,  305,  XII.,  307 
teq.  Xni..  401.  XIV.,  488,  49S.  4fH, 
4fl6,  4ya,  500,  542.  XVL,  538.  XVllL, 
5»4 

Loais  Philippe,  628,  6S5 

Louis  the  Germati,  170 

Lotii»  II.,  of  Hangar}',  314 

LouU  of  Anjou,  UTjI 

Louia,  Prince  of  Conde,  885  fey* 

Lonjii  of  NaKRati,  Coiiut,  343 

Loiiifto  of  Httvoy,  831,  333 

Locjvoia,  41*3 

LoTe-f©a«t«»,  37,  40,  67 

Low  Church  p&rty^  thi*,  aAoendjuii,  509 ; 
Inter  bistory  of,  6-*»:i 

Loyola.  Iffuattufl,  38ti,  :iS7,  412 

Lftbeck,  the  Reformatiyn  at,  311 

Looar,  Cyril,  412 

Luciua  L ,  Bp,  of  Rome,  4».    IL,  Pope,  1S8 

Lijcke,  *>37 

Luciftia  linrgia.  267 

Liiidger,  152 

Ludtprand,  15^ 

Liike,  36  ;  Gospel  of,  43 

Ltdl,  Raymond,  107,  21?,  218 

Lnlliis,  151 

Luihardt,  628 

Ltithcr,  Martin,  on  bis  deht  t^  Au^ufltine, 
127  ;    his  relation r  to  Occam,  272  ;   to 
Wt'Sftel,  276 ;    to  Savonan>la,   277 ;   to 
Tanler,  278»  Sftl  ;  thu  hero  of  the  R#^f- 
ormation,  390;  hia  early  life,  ib.^2\^[  ; 
hii»  rcligioua  cxporienoe^  21>l  ;  opposes 
Tctz^-l,   ib.;  bin  thesoa,  302;  and   1^. 
X,  2^Ki;  disputation  at   Lcipsic,  1:1)4; 
hii  **  Address ""  ajid  '*Bahylonian  Cap- 
tivity,'*    294;     exporomuuicat+^d,     i&.; 
bums  the  papal  bull,  21)5  ;  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  '2m ;  in  the  Wartburg,  21)8, 
2Q0 ;  kifi  tramdation  of  the  Bibb,  291) ; 
inBuetkCf)  on   the  German  t^ingme,  t^., 
SI  6;  atopfl  the  trouble  at  Wittcnlieri^, 
20U;   rrlAtiona  with  the   Knights,  tiUl; 
attitude  toward   the  Peaaan^'  revolt, 
ipi  [  his   marriage,  !&.,  302 ;  hia  writ- 
ings,   8  "3;    controrersy    with     Henry 
VIIL,  ib.;  his  controvert j'  with  Era«-  | 
TOUS,  308,  304;   Cranoch^s   picture  of,  j 
304  *    his  oontrovercy  with  trie  8wij«  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  305,  809.  310  ;  atti-  | 
tuda  toward  tht!  Diet  of  Augsbiifg-,  S05; 
oouintenanees  tho  League  of  iSm&lcald, 
3tm ;  oompafQii  with  Zwingli,  tiilH^  iMM* ;  I 
his  last  days  snd  death,  315 :  later  re- 
lations  with    Melanchtbon,  315,    316; 
estimate  cf,  ;II6;  Gokridge  and  DulliQg-  ' 
er  on,   316  ;    compared    with    Ciilvin,  ' 
820,  821,  332 ;  bis  wide  influence,  ;il4.  I 
34<i,  384  ;  ou  the  jxjwers.  of  the  laity  in  i 
Church  afTairH,    414  ;    on  Church   and 
Btate,  415;  on  marriage,  416  ;  pi^epareft  i 


maQtiala  of  wanhip,  420;  » 
writer,  431,  423 ;  as  a  dootrtiul 
42^3;    attacks  Ariat4>tle,   43e5;  _ 

canon,  438^  430 ;  on  the  haman  reaaon, 
440 ;  oti  the  atonement.  443  ;  on  infant 
haptlam,  446 ;  on  the  Lord*a  Day,  44$ 
hia  attitude  toward  miaaiona,  451 ;  hi 
infltieuoe  on  Wealey,  616 

Lutheranism.    how    diatin^gniahed   ftog 
Calriniam,  423 

Lutherans,  the,  called  Prtitestaata,  304 
in   Poland,  313 ;  in  Hungary,  814 ;  I 
Bneland,  S52 ;   their  treatment  of  Ui 
exilea  from  England,  375  ;   tfaeir  Intd 
eranoe,   408;   their  polity,  416;   ibi 
ideaa  on  worship,   410;    their   fom 
420  ;  their  feativaU,  ib. ,  421 ;  their  dc 
trinea.  sources  of,  433,  424  ;  o>n  the  p^ 
son  of  Chriat,  442 ;  on  grace,   i^.  ; 
justification,    444 ;    on     peraeTerani 
445 ;  on  the  Lord's  SttpMx,  447 ;  lal 
history'  of,  546,  547;  in  (j.  &.,  574i,  51 
588 

LOtken,  584 

Latzen,  Battle  of,  410 

Lybia«  tribes  of,  spread  of 
to,  98 

Lyons,  Church  in,  45^  4S 

MACArLAT,  483,  485,  491 

Machiavelli,  281 

Maekemie,  Francis,  571 

Mackintosh,  46<\  OOS,  6fi9 

Mada^aaoar,  Protestant  miaaiona  in^  5Q§  1 

Madiat,  Francesoo  and  Rosa,  54i5  I 

Madifion,  James,   Bp.  of   Virginia,  54^1 

M adiivon,  James,  Presadent^  500 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  398 

Maffit,  J.  N.,  578 

** Magd«buxg  Centuries,'*  the,  435 

Magic,  2'J9,  4VJ 

Magifeter,  Floms,  179 

Magistracy,  the  dril,  it*  aattmrity. 

Reformers  on,  447;  the  *    ' 

and  the  Baptists  on,  ib. 


Magyars,  the,  104 
Malm      ' 


[mn,  Asa,  614 
Maimonidea,  Moses.  218 
Mointeoon,  Madame  de,  49S 
Mair,  John,  3(H 
*'  Malabar  customs,'*  th«L  fiOOi  I 
Malan,  Cesar,  548 
Mallet,  606 
Man,  nature  of.  the  achoobnen  oa,  '. 

ainfulneaa  of,  the  Raformera  oa. 

449.     See,  alio,  Adam,  Sis 
Mandteans,  77 
ManderiUei  B„  606 
Manfred,  199 
Moni,  77 

MaJiiduBiara,  77,  78 ;  in  PrazMS^  03 
Manning,  Cardinal,  631 
Manuel,  H.  L,  633 
Manstield,  Lord,  660 
Marburg,  eouferenoe  at.  80&  SUl 
Marcion,  77,  7t) 
Marcufi  Aurt.4iua,  13,  71, 


441, 
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Mftrearet  of  Manltft»ch.  348 

M»ig&ret  of  Navarre,  319,  8S1^  832,  885 

Mai^ret  of  Parma,  342,  343 

MATianft,  4W 

MarigoAQo,  Battle  of,  270 

Mark,  Onspel  of,  43 

Maronitea,  the,  ia\  558,  593 

Marot,  Clement,  iK44,  385,  431 

Marquesas  iBlanda,  507 

Mart|ueite,  4'J^ 

M&mtkge  &moT\g  tbe  early  Chrtttiana,  GO, 
iVI ;  tnt*  Rcboolmen  on,  ti26 ;  how  looked 
uponi  by  the  Liitheratiii,  41U ;  in  Furi- 
tan  New  England.  167 

Marsball  ColWe,  575 

Marshmao^  5^0 

Marailio  Ficino,  380 

Marailiua  of  Padim,  247,  271,  351 

Martin  IV.,  t-HX),  tMO.     V,  259,  360 

Martin,  St.,  ehrine  of^  IGO 

Marly  ll^,  Henry,  5tB 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  career  In  Italy,  385 ; 
flees  from  Italy.  389  ;  in  England,  35H 

Martyrs,  the  early,  number  ot^  50 ;  iu- 
creaaing  venerattoa  of,  68 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jeina,  17,  18  ;  wor- 
ahip  of,  118,  im  23B,  239,  330,  543 

Mary,  **  Bloody  Qaeen,"  '^^1  ^^^^^^* 
CatholioUm,  35^;  marriea  Philip  IL, 
900;  peraecutes  tho  Proteflt&nta,  i&.; 
her  kNMi  of  infloence,  301,  36^;  her 
death,  36^2 

Mary  Stuart,  Q.  of  Scots^  propoaed  mar- 
riaflti  with  Edward  VI. ,  3.V$,  ;i57 ;  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  335,  357, 
366 ;  heir  to  the  8<>ottiiib  thn»ne,  mi ; 
death  of  her  huiabaiiiJ,  3I;)0 ;  returns  to 
Scotland,  ib* ;  her  oonfiioi  with  Knox, 
ib. ;  h«r  marriage  with  Dam  ley,  %b. ; 
with  Both  well,  367;  abdicatea,  Uk  ;  flees 
to  Bngland,  i&.  ;  her  title  to  be  recog- 
nized, 370 ;  beheaded,  371 

Mary  of  Guise,  W> 

Mary  1  ami,  early  lawa  of,  iGS  \  early  reli- 
gious policy  of,  478 

Mmou,  John  M.,  573 

MaaaaGhneettR  settled,  463,  464 :  political 
oonatitution,  524-  repeals  lawa  againat 
Baptivta,  eto.j  560  ;  miaiionary  seal  of, 

mi 

Maasea,  origin  ol  the  term,  66 ;  for  the 
dead,  IM;  prirate,  16];  relation  of 
tramtubHtantiation  to,  8'i5,  ;i09 

Mather,  Cotton,  480,  482,  55* 

Mather,  loerease,  48t* 

Matilda,  Countess  of  TuRcanv,  187 

Matilda,  mother  of  Otto  L,  a^J8 

Matthew,  Groapel  of,  4:> ;  received  by  the 
Ehionitca,  75 

Matthew  of  Pari^  198 

Matthew.  '*  Father,"  662 

Matthiaa,  the  ApoAtle,  18^  19 

Matthias,  Roman  enap  ♦  408 

Mfttthias  of  Janow,  lJi5 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  407,  429 

Maorioe,  Duke  of  Saxony,  315,  317,  30," 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  6rV2,  640 

Maurua  {^L  Maur),  115 


Manmn,  Rabanni,  179 

Mazentina,  87 

Bilaximianiia,  50 

IHaximilian  L,  Bmp,  H,  R  E.,  269,  29^ 

295,  2V«i,     IL,408 
Maximilian  Joseph  I  ,  of  Bavaria,  508 
MaximiUan,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  408,  409 
Maximilian  k  **  Em  p.  uf  Mexico,"  541 
Maximinus,  the  Thraciaa,  49 
Majcweil,  Clerk,  640 
Mav,  S.'J^ 

Mayflower,  the,  459,  463 
M alarm,  485,  4\»S 
lla/zini,  53(>,  544 
'*McAli  Miaaion,*'  the,  644 
McMahon,  541  * 

Meade,  William,  569 
Meaux,  the  B.«jf«rttiation  at,  ?i31 
Mediaeval  religion,  characteriatiei  of,  227, 

g3S,  2*J9 ;  catholiciam,  236 
Medici,  the,  2^5,  2ti9,  270,  27T 
Mehemet  All,  558 
Mclanchthon,  Philip,  290;   profeaeor   at 

Wittenher>5,  294;  draws  up  the  Angi' 

burg  Con fesaion,  SCCi ;  at  RatinlTon,  314  ; 

later  relationti  with  Luther,  )il5,  316; 

later  vi<j:w  on  th  j  Lord'a  Supper,  315 ; 

hia  friendahip  for  Calvin,  3i2,  321 ;  ap- 

^>ovea  the  coodcmnation  of  8ervetua, 

3*i7 ;  urged  t^>  come  to  Pari^,  333 ;  to 

England,  354,  H.^>H;  on  Epiacopacy,  873 ; 

his  influence  in  Italy,  384;  on  Profcea- 

tantifim  m  Italy.  385 ;  hated  by  the 
I      LntheraDs,  4il'8 ;  and  the  (i reek  Church, 

41 2 ;  on  connection  of  Church  and  State, 
I  415 ;  as  an  organizer,  416 ;  as  a  doctrinal 
I  teacher.  423,  4i4 ;  bin  mauuaU  of  in- 
I  Btniction,  436  ;  on  the  being  of  God, 
j      440 ;  on  the  Trinity,  441 ;  influence  in 

America,  576 
I  Mclrille,  Andrew.  868,  396,  3^7,  399 
i  Mendicant  ordera,  the,  204 
Slewno  SimoniR,  426 
Mennoaitea,  the,  420,  565 
I  Merit,  idea  of,  fi5,  2'i7;  the  doctrine  of 

Ralvation  by,  '22li ;  treaanry  of,  225,  292; 

the  Beformera  on,  445 
Mcaflinh,  expectation  of  a,  16,  17 
Metaphrantea,  Simeon,  181 
I  Metapkiysic^,  modem,  founded,  437 
!  Methodi*m,  origin  of,  513,  515  xcq.  ;  type 
I      of  ita  preaching,  521  ;  growth  of,  Sii^; 

effect  of  oti  AnuinianiBm,  4H0 
Methofli«t«,  the  origin  of,  515  Krq,  ;  origin 
,     of  the  term,  516  ;  organiBAtion  of,  518; 

in  U.  R.,  576;  their  mieaiouiLries,  586, 

588,  591,  5'A  597 
Method  iua,  164 
Metropolitan  biflhopa,  57^  104 
Mettemich,  5;i2 
Mexico,  the  Spanish  in,  456 ;  the  Fran- 

eiicana   in,   456,  i57;  the  Chureh  oC 

Home  in,  583 
Mever,  5'i7 
Michael  IlL,  177 
Michael  AngLlo,  269.  288 
Michael  Ca^mlanua,  177 
Michael  of  Cesena,  246 
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MielwUiu  621 

Micro ncHiaQ  lalanda,  WT 

Middle  age»,  1 75 ;  chjuraiateristioa  of«  93Ft 

Middle  ton.  Cony  era,  GOb 

Mikado,  the,  455 

Mile  Act,  the,  4S7 

MilitJ^  'Jt4 

Hill,  John  Stiurt,  606,  033 

MTllenory  Petition,  the,  397 

MiJIenrtial  kingdom,  ^ 

Millii,  .Sumiiel,  ij87 

Milman,  iiSU.  tt38 

M liner,  Joseph,  522 

.\Ultitz,  mi 

Milton.  John,  404.  434,  4S5 

Mijiist' r«,  primitive  parity  of,  53 

MinutiiiB  tdix,  71 

2lka«b  plavH^  the,  2;31> 

MinicleH,    definition    of,    210;    tho    8o^ 

ciniana  on,  431  ;  denied  bj  the  Deiata, 

m2  ;  WooUton'i  theory  of,  <)05 ;  Hume 

on,  im,  H08 ;  PauluH  on,  »23 ;  Strvua 

on,  625,  636 
Mix»rle«,  media; val^  146,  2S9 
Mimionn,   the  eftrly  Chnttian,  4*5  $eq.  \ 

medisrval,    145  uq,^   163  uq.  ;    in   the 

lint  age  of  the  RefomwIiotL,  440  «#f/. ; 

modem,  582  ttq. ;  obstaoles  to,  589 ;  re- 

iiiltB  of,  51*8 
'*Modemtes/'  the,  554,  555 
ModestQi,  101 
Moehkr,  538 
Moffat,  Robert,  5M 
Mohammed,    hiii    career,    153,    153 ;   the 

iight  of  (Hegira),  IfiS  ;  bi«  death*  153; 

hii  teaehing,  15H 
MohamTOethwiistn,  rim?  of,  153  *<</, ;  rapid 

Progresfi    of,    \^\   in  Spain,   16^i ;    in 
^ersia«  167 ;  medieval  hoictihty  ti),  '^Z^\  ; 
later  advance  of,  449 ;  in  India,  589 
MobammedaDfl,  the,  attempts  to  coQTert, 

\m 

MoknnB,  41>7 

Mnlitia,  442 

MoliniJitP,  the,  442 

MoHnos,  \'Af\  -  bi«  o«reef,  4flS 

MuniirchianiNm,  81 

Monaifcerieii,  origin  »»f,  ll!l:  mnltitnde  of, 

2»4 ;  Bi]ppr eased  in  England,  *t54,  BTi^ ; 

ill  France,  5ti8;  in  (iemiany  and  Spain, 

531 
MonasticiBm,  wiurtieHof,  111;  in  the  West, 

1 14,  !15 ;  defences  of,  ^*.,  116 ;  decay  of, 

175 ;  loediipiral  reTival  of,  SOCl  »tq. 
Mcmgola,  the,  attempts  to  convezt,  166v 

Monica,  110,  1'^ 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  480 
Monod,  Adolf.  r>43 
Monml,  Frt^deric,  r>43 
Mooopby Kites,  the,  IJH 
Mofiothplit*  rontrov^^tfiy,  134 
Montaigne,  Michd  de,  ^ 
Montalcmbert,  5%  543 
^TcintaniBm.ril*,  85  „»^^ 

Montiuiuft,  5f* 

\bint^  Oasino,  monastery  at,  115 
Miititferti  Bimon  de,  194 


*  Montgomery.  J,,  664  ^ 

Montmorenoi,  felM  Con«ta(bt«^  S86^  981 

Montreal,  f iMtnded.  457 

Moralities,  the,  2S9 

Morals,  in  the  AagaBtan  ag«^  13,  t2«l 
among  the  early  ChriBtiaiiB«  50,  6QL  01  il 
in  Period  Ht,  110;  in  the  Midd]i  * 
Agea,  227.     For  theory  of,  aee  EtliaoB 

Moravia,  (Tatholic  i«actioti  iiL,  39S 

Morariana,  the,  oonveraioti  of,  161 

Moravianc,  the,  at  Hermhut,   505,   506  ^ 
their  organisation,  507;  their 
to  Wealey,  516,  517,  518  '   in  A 
570 ;  their  mijffiintiary  actlTityt 
uq. ;  influence  of,  Q^ 

Mote,  Ilannah,  5,55 

More,  Henry,  4JH0,  509,  603 

More,  Thomaa,  382, 38S,  384,  903, 1 
354 

Morgan,  Thomaa,  606 

MormoDJi,  the,  581,  583 

Morone,  385,  8J»0 

MorriBon,  Kobert,  591 

MorUl  aiuft,  141,  235,  236;  the 
on,  445 

Mo«beira,  031 

Mtibldorf.  Ijattlea  of,  246.  S16 

?^tuhlenberg,  Henry  Melotiion  S74 

Mubleul>erg,  WiEiam  A.,  560 

Mitllcr,  JulitiB,  627,  6S7,  633^  640 

Man&ter,  distarbanoea  at,  914 

Muii/er,  Thomaa,  301,  425 

Murray,  Bar!  of,  365,  ^$67,  30$ 

Murray,  John,  617 

Mtarton,  436 

Munic,  churoh,  65, 121 

Mutiotiua,  283 

Mystery  plays,  th«,  230 

Mystica,  the,  377,  495,  649 

Naasfeni,  76 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  340,  494 

Naples,  195,  351.  267,  385,  503,  503 

Napoleon  L,  529  le^,,   543.      HL* 
540,  541,  543  * 

Nationalism,  riae  of  the  aptrit  of, ! 

Navarre,  a5iJ 

Nazarean«,  74 

Neander,  «37,  640 

Necromancy.  473 

Ncctarins,  103 

Negroes,  the  American,  5P5 

Nehemiah^  14 

Nero,  31,33 

Nerva,  46 

Neatorian  oontroveray,  the,  129,  133 

Nestorians,  the,  riw  of,  133 ;    their  \ 

aionariea,  166;  ProtesFtant  ftttemptt  tol 
reform,  593 

Neatoritts,  133 

Netherlanda,  the    Reformation    in,    S4t  1 
fo^.  ;    becomes    CalWnistic,    341;    at- 1 
tempts  of  Charles  V.  to  repre««  Q^^ 
342 ;  of  Philip  II. ,  343  nrtj^  ;  ontboffl 
of  iconoclasm,  344:    A1t%^«  omp1ltti»J 


i&.  ;    Calvinistfl  in,  asaiatcd   fanr  M 
n,   4a5;j 


beth,  3r^:  AnabaptiHts  in, 
aionary  activity  in.  568 
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Xerin,  575,  576 

New  Bnglmxtd,  two  rl&SAeB  of  PiirttbD  Ret^ 

tiers  in,  459;  early  education  ia,  467; 

witchcraft  de]:ii'<io&  in,  479  seq.  ;  itabe 

of  reltrion  in,  in  t;m  eigbt«etith  oentary, 

L24 
New  Eaglind  thcologv,  the,  611  Bcq. 
New  Havea  Ct>louip%  the,  poUtioal  syBtem 

of*  465,  534  ;  united  with  the  Ooimeoti- 

cat  Colony,  466 
New  Hebrides.  5'J7 
'*  New  Jeruaalem  Church,"  the,  009 
"  New  Hght«,"  the,  5ii(K  ri27,  612 
New  Platnniam,  VI,  31 H 
New  Bohcjol  Preftbvt<TiimB,  rj63,  571,  572, 

588,614 
New  Tentameat,  the,  origin  of,    4a,  44, 

79 
New  York,  *e verity  of  eourt*  in,   469; 

the  Epificopal  Church  estahliahed  m^ 

477  i  tiie  Reformed  Church  in,  ifi. 
Newell,  Samuel,  568,  590 
Newman,  J.  H,,  US,  ia5,  2»fl.  550,  6»0, 

664 
NewtoB,  Sir  Isaac,  43*2.  408 
Newton,  John.  52a.  683.  664 
Newton  Seminary  ^  564 
Nicea.  Council  of,  104,  110.  190;  iieoond 

Council  of*  135 
Nicene  Creed  formed,    130 ;    reafiinned, 

131 ;  the  text  of.  132 
Nicholai  L,  Pope,  hit  career.  170, 177. 180; 

and  the  Bulgarians,  164.  SISS ;  on  nae  of 

torture.  2;R    I L,  173,  174.    V..Tefltoree 

papal  autho^rity  and  eplendor.  26S,  279  ; 

bewails  the  capture  of  Conituiiiiioiile, 

364 
Nicholas  I, ,  of  Ruaata,  557 
Nicholas  von  Hontheim,  504 
Niclas.  Henry.  427 
Niebtthr,  647.  648     « 
Nightingale,  Florence.  659 
Nihilism,  in  KussLai,  557 
Nikon.  557 
Nitsobmanii,  506 
Nitzscb,  627 

Noachian  precepts,  the,  16 
Nobili.  Robert,  455 
Nobnnaga,  455 
Nogaret,  William,  342,  343 
Noininalism.  210,  211,  21&,  371,  280 
Nonna,  110 

Norbert,  Father,  500.  501 
Nnrdlisgeis,  Battle  of,  410 
Normans,  th«^  oonvenioti  of,  163,  164 
Norris,  John,  S99 

Northumberland,  the  Dnke  of,  357,  S59 
Northumbriii  beoomes  Chnstma,  148 
Norton.  Andrews,  61ft,  617 
Nott,  Samuel,  587,  590 
Novatians,  f»S,  109 

Nowell,  Alexander,  376  ' 

Nona,  the,  precursors  of,  63 
Nuremberg,  Diets  at,  30O 
Nurcmbeig,  Peace  of,  306 

Obebltn  theology,  614,  615 

ObooMah,  5^6  i 


Occam,  William  of,  206,  216,  218.  Ut 
2«0,  351,  440;  hi*  career,  371,  27S 

Occamiitiw  the,  272 

OccaBional  Conformity  BilL  the,  510 

Ck^hino,  Bernardino,  358,  386,  380 

Odoacer,  i+7 

OecolampadiuH,  8fi9,  437 

01»f  (Lacking),  1G3 

'*  Old  CsJviniiite/'  the  563 

**  Old  Catholics,"  the,  538,  539 

**01d  Si^bool  "  Presbyterians,  the,  BTl 
5r2.  588,  614 

Olin,  ^Stephen,  578 

Ohvetan,  Peter,  319 

Oltnedo,  Uartholome'  de,  456 
I  Oncken,  547 
!  Onosimus,  39 
I  Ontologicai  argument,  the,  219|  290 

Ocwterxee,  546 

Ophites,  76 

'  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  the,  384 
'  Ordeals,  161,  3S3 

Ordination,  326 
I  Organ,  the,  430,  421 

Or^n,  45,  49,  67,  Ti,  81,  82,  88,  85,  88 
!  Orinuid,  98 
I  OrotiuB,  1^ 
I  Osiander,  353,  434 

Osiandrian  oontroversy.  the,  434 

OitMa,  145 

Oswald,  148 

Oswin,  148 

Otfriod,  176 

Otho  I. ,  Emp.  H,  a.  E,,  171 ,  172, 828.  Ill 
172.     IV.:  193,  193 

Otranto.  266 

Otterbein,  Philip,  570 

Otto,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  165 

Ovando,  450 

Owen,  JohD,  4^,  ©01 

Oxenstiem,  478 

Oxford,  ofigio  of,  210;  religious  lone  of, 
m  the  eighteenth  centnrjr,  513;  the 
Traciarian  movement  at,  !£50,  680 

Paccta,  533 

PaehomiiLs,  113 

Paganiam^  revival  of  under  Jnliaa,  90, 

91  ;  decay  of,  98 
Palatinate,  the,  409 
Pklatine,  the  Elector,  399,  409 
Paleario,  martyrdom  of,  990 
Paleolog\jB,  John,  363 
Paleatinc.  the  Christians  driven  froxn,  901 
Paley,  William,  608,  610 
Pal&e>v  J.  C;.,  475 
Paine,  Thotuaa.  fl07 
Palladius,  legend  of,  96 
Pallavicini,  4.S6 
Palmer,  Ray,  664 
Palmerston,  545 
Palm  Sundirr,  119 
Pantamua,  73 
Pantheism,  218,  837;  of  Bruno,  437;  of 

Bpisoza.  %b. ,  438 ;  more  recent,  626 
Papacy,  the  f «ec  Rome,  See  of),  origin  of, 

106;   based  on  the  primaoy  of  Peter, 

106;  growth  favored  by  political  <ar* 
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of  in  England,        Heory  Vm,,  a^U 
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S«eS 
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tioiui,  108 ;  ftftdy  power  oi  in 

149 :  relation  io  toe  Easiem  cinperar», 

157,  158,  159;  relation  to  the  Eastern 
Chtircb,   156:   rdation  to  the  Franks, 

158,  159;  relation  to  the  restored  Ro- 
man empire,  15i*,  160,  168;  influence  of 
In  s^oular  liffAim,  li38 ;  clainu  of  ad- 
vanced by  the  pftciido-Isidorian  decre- 
tals, 109;'  by  the  donation  of  Conitan- 
tinc,  17<3 ;  during;  the  fM>moeriicy»  171 ; 
relation  to  the  Holy  Roman  Kropiro, 
j6.  ;  relation  to  Henry  IIL,  173;  alli- 
aaoe  with  Robert  Gniftcard,  174;  quar- 
rel with  the  Eastern  Cbnrch^  177; 
Gregory  VlL'a  theory  of,  185;  Btrnggle 
with  the  Empire  about  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, \M  Atq.  ;  efTecTt  of  the  cni- 
■adea  upon,  186, 192;  contest  with  Fred* 
L,  189. 190, 191  ;  Innocent  I1L*»  theory 
of,  198;  oonteat  with  Fred.  11.,  UM5 
tea.  \  protected  l)y  the  Lombard  citieH, 
197;  ext*>rtion  of;  m\  IW,  2tn>,  ^49; 
effect  of  the  fall  of  the  Hohcnstaufena 
jx\vm^  200 ;  lona  of  |>ower,  it. ;  afl'ectod 
by  the  riae  of  nationaliam,  240 ;  decline 
ot|  ib.^  245;  enslaved  to  Franco,  245; 
Occam  on,  347 ;  Marsiliufi  on,  ib.  • 
weakened  by  the  contest  with  Lonia  of 
Bavaria,  248 ;  rcHiRied  in  England,  tM9 ; 
the  great  soLiiBm  in,  2511'  a*^,  ;  Wyclif 
on,  *^-J ;  Gcr^^on  on,  254,  255  •  attempti 
tr>  reform,  254  9tq.  \  restored  bj'  Mar- 
tin V,,  ^"itr :  revival  of  under  Nicholaa 
V,,  263 ;  under  Pini  IL,  364,  SW5 ;  grow- 
ing  weakneaa  of,  966 :  moral  fidl  of,  2ft5 
Mq. ;  Eraamua  on,  28!:$,  3^ ;  Thomas 
More  on^  284 ;  at  the  beginnine;  of  the 
Reformation,  3(:J7 ;  Ltitber  on,  ^M  ;  po-  j 
litical  policy  of,  favors  the  Refonna-  1 
tion,  29*3.  :l04.  316,  391 ;  relations  of  I 
with  Henry  VIII.,  347  ten,  ;  with  Eliza-  | 
beth,  Wt%\  tone  of,  revived,  386 ;  reatora-  , 
tion  of,  through  the  influence  of  the  i 
Jeauitii  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
38b ;  how  rejfftfded  in  Pnritan  England, 
404 ;  losa  of  wliticul  power  conMBquent 
upon  the  Rpfonriation,  41 1  ;  Bellannine 
on,  435,  43*5 ;  the  Reformer!  oa,  445 ; 
oonflict  of  with  Louia  XIV.,  494 ;  con- 
demn a  tbe  Je«iiitfl,  500,  602,  50B ;  con- 
fliet  with  Jo»eph  IJ,,  504,  ijOS ;  restored 
under  Piua  VIL,  532:  espouaea  abaolu- 
tjcin,  {&.,  583w  See,  also,  nnder  the  aev- 
end  popes 

Papiai^  70 

Fuadete,  the,  59,  78 

Fataguaj,  the  Spaniah  in,  457 ;  the  Cath- 
olic mianionanes  in,  (6.,  501 

Paravaa,  the,  Xavier  amoog,  453 

Paradise,    See  Heaven 

Paris,  Univerftitj'  of,  the,  origin  of,  909, 
210 ;  attempts  to  heal  the  great  achram, 
253,  U5::l,  254  I  ita  oonaervAtiam,  380 ;  [  PepyiK  4S»' 
opposen  the  Reform  atiaPn,  SI  9,  330  '  Peratn,  76 

Park,  Edwards  A. ,  614  I  Perf&ytioii,  Christian,  WeeW  on, 

Park»»r,  Matthew,  87R,  376,  377  Ptepetoa,  an  early  martyr,  48 

Parker,  Thesodore,  617  ^Penaeciition  of  the  Christijuis.  1 1  ^  n 
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Parma,  the  Je^<mita  expelled 

ParseeiBtn,  98,  5^ 

Parsona,  iievi,  6«a 

PaaoU,  4^,  49(1,  500 

Paachal  XL »  180,  187 

Paschaaiuft  Ra*ib«%rtn"* 

Paasan,  Treat 

Passover,  tbt" 

Pastoral  epist  1 

Patriarch,  the  ttrm,  .*;,  106 

Patriarchates^  the,  rise  of^  104^  lOS 

Patrick,  St,  96 

Patrick,  Bp.,  59» 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
the  Church 

Patripasaianism,  81 

Patronage,  156,  554,  555 

Patteson,  John  Coleridge,  507 

Paul,    his    conversion,    21  ; 
journeys,  22.  27 ;  on  the  freedom 
untversality  of  the  gospel,  33;  hl«  : 
tion   to  the  '  *  pillar  ^  apoatlca^  i^. 
relation  to  the  decree  of  the  atMM 
council.  34 ;  at  Antioch,  25 ;  ch 
istiofi  of  hi*  preaching,  20 ; 
spectin^,  S»,  88 ;  tvpe  of  his  i 
42 ;  at  Jenualem,  2^ ;  at  RantiB;.  99:  Ina 
death,  i6.  " 

Pan]  H,  265.    IH ,  his  acoescioii,  886 ; 
reli^ona  policy^  38^ ;     depoees  H«^ 
VIU.,  850 ;  latietionB  the  Jesnit  onle 
887;  calls  the  council   of  Trent^j 
quarrels  with    Charles    V.,   SIQ 
tranafera  the  council  of  Tneni  1 
logna,  ai7.     IV.  (see  Caraffa 
mauds  on  England,  361 ;  de_ 
:^2;    bin   attitude   towar^la 
3(5!i;   introduces   the    IndeK,  ' 
haired  of  the  BpaiUMdi,  991 ; 
end  t«  nepotism.  SOS  ;    '  * 
89t3.     V,,  411,412,430 

Paniicianq.  the,  162 

Paulinna,  147,  14d 

Pan  his,  tiSS 

Pavia,  battle  ot  206 ;  oounoil  of,  900 

Fearson,  John,  4:ri,  448 

Peannta,  the  German,  eotiditicm  of,  901(1 
revoltof,  301,415.  425  ' 

Pedo-baptistR,  the,  552 

Pelagian  controversy,  the,  129,  135 

Pela^^UA,  his  career,  135  segr. 

Penance,  origin  of^  .58 ;  svatemsfetBad,  10 
amouii^the  Oermans,  160;  tbsi 
on,  225 ;  medieval  avslem  of,  231 

Penn,  Willmm,  478,  4t9,  491 

Pennsylvania,  Beitled,  478 

Penry,  John,  4<*d 

Pentateuch,  diaouisions  on,  550,  019 

Pentecost,  the  dsv  of ,  19 

Penteoost,  feast  of,  65.  119 

Pepbi,  151,  166,  157  seq. 
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ito  oanM»,  W,  St ;  bv  K«ro,  31 ;  hy 
tkfm^tUa,  83;  under  Traj»n  and  later 
ctnpcron,  46  »t'q,  :  by  the  P*?rHiftnii,  S*8 

PerwcutioD  of  heathen,  nnder  Con«tan- 
titii,  ^ ;  under  Theodowua,  Wd  ;  under 
Hoooriun,  M;  under  Jufttinbin^  ^ 

Fffirseoaiion  of  hereticn*  of  Ariana  by 
TbeodoAinK,  ^IH  ;  of  the  Paulici&na,  If^ ; 
of  the  AlbiigeniM?!!!^  \U4 ;  of  the  Fratri- 
ctlli  2t^T :  of  tho  HuRHites,  260,  275 ;  of 
the  Lcllanla,  2;4 

PefitecutJon  bj  beretjcs,  of  AthanailiUi 
and  bift  foUowers  by  Confttaiifciii»,  90 

PfjMecution  of  the  Jowb,  m,  167»  IflS 

P^woution  of  ProteitantPf  at  Meaux, 
831 ;  in  Paria,  33:^,  334 ;  the  Wald^iiflian, 
333 ;  at  Vassy,  a^7 ;  Si.  Bartholemew, 
8tt0 ;  in  th«  Netherlanda,  'Mi  **/. ;  in 
England,  ;{r>;J,  3fJ0,  ;^lU  ;  in  Scotland, 
8B4  ;  in  Italy,  m.K  'Mi  s  in  Spain,  31K), 
O01 ;  of  the  tluKueoota,  4i%  41^ 

Forsecution  bv  Protestants,  theory,  330, 
845,  4t5,  418,  447 ;  of  Roman  Oatholioa 
in  Kngkud,  863,  309,  370,  398,  401 ;  of 
diBBcntera,  381^  408,  425,  489,  510;  at 
Geneva,  3^7  \  in  New  En^Jand,  469  *eq, ; 
in  ViFffinia,  *^ll;  476;  in  New  York, 
477;  of  the  (Jnakers,  4\i3 

Peraeverancc  of  theBainUj,  Augnatine  on, 
ISJfi,  445 ;  Calvin  on,  321 ;  the  Lutherans 
on,  445  ;  tbe  ArminianB  and  BooiniaoB 
oii^  ib. 

Persia,  apreod  of  Chriatianity  to,  98; 
Protestant  mianonA  in,  508 

Perthes,  R,  64H,  ft47 

PeRbito  vernion,  the,  79 

Peaaimism,  634  * 

PeUTiua,  486,  601 

Peter  the  apostle,  18;  hi*  early  preoe- 
denc<*,  18  ;  his  rf'lation  to  the  Gentiles, 
20,  23 ;  career  of,  2fi :  primacy  of ;  57, 
106  ;  Marailius  on,  247 ;  Eptstlea  of,  43 

Peter  Hi,  of  Aragon,  300 

Peter  the  Great,  557 

Peter  of  Bruges,  434 

Peter  of  Caiteloau,  194,  905 

Peter  the  Hermit,  IBS 

Peter  Martyr.     See  Martyr 

Peter  de  Roya,  remarks  on  the  monks  of 
Claijfyftuit'  204 

Peter  of  Mnrrone  (CeteattneVJ,  200,  201 

Peter  tbe  Venerable,  318 

Peter  de  Vinea,  199 

Peters,  Hagb,  405 

Petere,  Samuel,  468 

Petit.  2S0 

Petition  of  Hif  bt,  ttie,  401 

PHtrarcb.  249,  276 

Pfaff,  417 

Pfeffefkom,  mi 

Pflug,  314 

Pharisees,  the,  15^  cfHiipirftoy  againat 
Jesas,  17 ;  in  the  JiiruflaleiD  cfanreh,  "32 

Philadeljiiia.  founded.  478 

Philanthuropy,  recent,  fi55 

Philargi  (Alexander  V,).  355 

Philaster,  Oardinal,  357 

PbiiemoQ,  the  Epistle  to,  39,  48 


Philip  the  apostle,  18,  83 

Philip  the  Arabian.  49 

Philip  I.  of  France,  184,  185.  II.  {An- 
gnetns),  191,  193,  IV.  (the  Fair),  IMO 
aetf,    VL,  *J48 

Philip  the  Hohenstaiifen,  192,  193 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  intrigues  against  the 
French  Piot-estants,  S;M,  3m,  338 ;  his 
aims,  843 ;  ut tempts  to  check  the  Ref- 
ormation in  the  Netherlands,  843  4«q.* 
sends  Alva  thither,  'M4 ;  an  adviser  of 
**  Bloody  Qnwen  "  Miiurv,  359  ;  marries 
her,  36(>;  hated  by  Paul  IV.,  •di\^;  his 
treatment  of  Paul  IV.,  391.  lU,,  345, 
4v'>7 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  297, 810, 31i^ 
310,  317,  ;«•>,  394,416 

Philippians,  the  Epistle  to  tbe,  29,  43 

PhiJo,  15 

PhUuspby,  ancient,  cbaracterintioit  of,  10 
xrq, ;  f,he  "  handmaid  ^^  of  religion,  209 1 
after  the  Reformation,  436.  487 ;  mod- 
om,  &if2  «ff/. 

Photiiis,  177,  181 

Ptcn  della  MirandoU,  281 

Piotures,  um  of,  in  the  cburehes,  64,  117 

Pietigm,  f/JO 

Pietists,  the,  584 

Pilate,  Pontius,  14,  17 

Pilgrim  fathem,  the,  459  srq. 

Pilgrimages,  lt8,  UK),  175,  231,  9*3 

Piaa,  connoil  of.  255 

Pine  n.,  304,  365.  IV.,  362,  893.  V., 
870,  -m,  VL,  504,  529.  VIL,  530-534, 
583,     IX.,  5:16,  537,  544S,  544,  653,  559 

PUceoB  (Laplaoe),  4iai,  441 

Plaaiftn,  William  de^  243 

Plato,  10,  U,  13;  bis  inOiienoe  on  later 
philosophy,  15,  71,  122,  210 

Pliny,  tbe  younger,  46 

Pliitftrch,  on  the  valne  of  religion,  413 

Pliitaehuu,  589 

Plymouth,  fotmdod,  405,  468 

Plymouth  Brethren,  tbe,  563 

Fodiebrad,  George,  !2tt5 

Poetry,  spirit  of  modern^  641 

Poictiera,  battle  of,  154 

Poiaseyin,  55fi 

Poiasy.  colloquy  at,  336,  337 

PoUui,  the  Refonnation  tn,  318 ;  Cath- 
olic reaction  in.  393  ;  Soeinlans  in,  430  ; 
and  tbe  paoaoy,  556 

Pole,  Reginala,  in  Italy*  385 ;  made  car- 
dinal, 386;  returns  to  England^  860; 
hie  death,  362,  390 

Polemics,  tbe,  73 

Politiques,  tbe,  339 

Poly  carp,  09,  80;  martyrdom  of,  47,  48 

Porabal,  496,  501,  50« 

PomeraniaQs,  the,  oonversion  of,  165 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  503 

Pomponins  Laetns,  281 

Poutsciis.  an  e«rly  martyr,  48 

Poi>e,  the  term,  107,  108;  the  method  of 
his  ejectioii,  191,  '.H)0 

Pope,  Alexander  608 

Port  Royalists.  436.  500 

Portugal,  gii'en  part  of  the  New  WoiV*^ 


366;  DATigatorv  of  the.  450  ;  in  Jftpan^ 
46t);  the  Jesuits  expelled  from,  6Ul, 
502 ;  eoclesl&Btic&l  refonuv  in^  503 

Positivisro,  634 

PotbiiiDB,  an  earlv  mart^T.  48,  73 

Prienittiiire,  aUtute  of,  &41»,  349 

PtNffniatio  Banctioii,  of  LociiB  IX.,  dOS; 
of  BourgeB,  2tJ3  ;  aboiiKhed  by  lAraia 
XL,  265;  reatored,  Uk^  abandoiied,  'SIO 

Prague,  University  of,  275,  4yy 

Prayer,  forma  of,  65,  9G ;  for  the  dead, 
68,  142,  143;  one  by  Clement  of  Rome, 
69;  to  B&ints  and  martvra,  8:} 

Pcmyer-book  of  the  Engliali  Church, 
fnuiied,  358;  flcipporta  consetTntJam. 
37fl;  in  Ireland,  ^^;  reviaion  of,  aaked 
by  the  FiiritanH,  394  ;  attempt  to  force 
it  npon  Scotland,  4(Ki;  the  nae  of 
farfoiddcn  in  England,  406,  4U;  firat 
attempt  to  nso.  at  Balem.  Maaa.,  470i 
revised  in  the  U.  S.,  567,  508,  570 

Preaching,  in  Period  UI.,  120;  mediooTal, 
237,  ^;  modem,  R51,  a'iS 

^edeatination,  the  Apostolic  Fathera  on, 
80;  Aagtiatine  on,  137:  Pcla^us  on, 
ib.;  GoitflchjiJk  on,  17U;  ScotiisErigeoa 
on,  180;  CalFia  on,  331  ;  the  English  j 
Belonneni  on,  372 ;  the  Ci«rman  Re-  , 
fonned  Church  on,  438;  the  Amiin- 
iana  on,  420;  the  Reformem  on,  44'J; 
the  Greeka  and  Roman  Catbolica  on, 
ib,;  the  JanstiniHte  on,  ib.  Sec,  alao, 
Grmoe  | 

Ptemonatranta,  the,  order  of,  203 

Presbyter,  the  term,  36,  53  »tq,;  later, 
103 

Preibyterian  Board  of  MiaKiona,  588,  593 

Pretbyterianiam,  in  Franoe,  334 ;  in  Soot- 
land,  367.  368,  396,  897,  404,  554 ;  Cart-  j 
Wright,  the  i>romoter  of,  377,  37^,  3S0 ; 
the  divine  r%ht  of,  406;  in   drfFerent 
cotmtriea,  418.  406 

PreHbyfceriana,  the  Englinh.  404,  405^  427, 
484,  485,  4^,  552, 5,'i3 ;  in  the  eighteenth 
centnrv,  523 ;  in  United  States,  570  *<^», 
614 ;  their  miaaionariea,  587 

Pdoe,  Riohard,  610 

Prideanx,  Hninphrey,  438 

**Prlde>pnr^,^*407 

PrieKthoo-d,  nee  of,  in  the  early  Church, 
Harn&ok  on,  54;  Li^htfoot  on,  t6.;  aa 
rppreienting  the  Ti«ible  Church,  101 ; 
MarBiliuii  on,  'i47;  attacka  on^  2?^; 
Thornan  More  on.  284 

PrieBtley,  Joseph,  615 

Ptignano,  Francesoo,  251 

Princeton  CoUege,  origin  of,  626 

Printing,  art  of,  invented,  279 

Priftoitla,  41 

PriBon  reform,  666,  657,  658 

Probation  after  death,  641 

Pfomganda,  the.  582, 588 ;  CoU^re  of  the, 

PtopagatioD  Sooiecy,  the,  566 
Property,  right  ot  the  achoolnien  on,  234 
ProaelyteH,  Jowiah,  16 
Proteat,  the,  of  the  Lutherans,  3W 
ProteitanfciBm,  unfcicip&ted,  273,  274  ;  th« 


way  nwrpared  for.  27T,  978: 

the  cbeok  of,  993^  394 ;  vmiutionfi  of  il 

Klity.  413  »eq. ;  itci  worship ,  4l'i  a^ 
t  peculiar  gemina,  431 ;   DorLer  on  i' 
efiect,  424.    Hee,  alao,  Reformauoti 

Protefftant4i»  the  origin  of  the  tcm^  9 
divisions  among,  in  Polaod*  SIS; 
Hungary.  314;  in  Qermajiy,  315; 
the  oontioent,  407,  406;  dootrinAll 
ing  of.  4:^:^  xt^j.  ;  their  view  of 
444 ;  view  of  nient,  445 ;  of  the  Churc 
i^. ;  of  the  clergy,  ib.  ;  rejects  c^libae* 
446 ;  view  of  the  aaozaiueiita,  ib.  ;  tl 
early,  their  attitude  toward  miaaioa 
451 ;  riae  of  tlieir  nuaaionAry  aotivit 
584  srq. 

Proteatant  creeda,  growth  of  their  kotlia 
ity»44f»  ^ 

Protestant  Methodiat  Church,  5TS 

Providence*  Divine,  the  Apc»*tolie  Faihii 
on.  SO  ;  Aquinaa  on,  2^  ;  Albert  * 
Great  on,  ib. 

Providence,  citv  of,  founded,  471 

'*  Proviaoni.'*  aUtute  of,  349 

Provooat,  Samuel  568 

Praaaia*  the.  conversion  of.  166>*  1H6; 
Reformation  in.  313  ;  the  Jem' 
pelled  from .  50;i 

Pvelhia,  Michael,  181 

Pseudo-Oomentine  Homilies,  74 

Pseado-DionyaiuB.  160 

Paeudo  iKJdorian  decretalat  169 

Ptolemie*,  the,  14 

Puffendorf,  417 

Purgator>'.  introduction  of   the  dg 
of  143;  in  Period  IV,,  161 ;  thei" 
men  on,  226  ,  rejected  by  the 
era,  448  ;  the  Greek  view  of,  4^ 

Piiritana  in  EngUuid,  the  riae  «9f. 
380 ;    their  almfl,  394  ;  who  they  i 
396;    when    they   became   fortnal, 

ErMOUtod  by  CKarlea  L,  4€0,  401  ; 
Lud,    402,    4€6;      their    aitna     u&a 

Charles  L .  404  -  their  ide««  i 

419;    on    the   Lord'a   Dmj. 

claaees  of.  in  New  Engl*n«i, 

worship.  -167  ;  their  Uws.  468  ^  ofl 

tion  of  their  ecclesiasticaj  aocie"^ 

settle    MasAachuaetta,   464 ; 

tion  of  their  church e««  464, 

political  system,  465  ;  their 

their  alleged  intolerance,   4439  i 

Maryland,  ilH 
Puritan  controversy,  oiigin  of,  I 
Pu*ev.  E.  a,  550,  680,  Ifol 
Puacvites.  the.  630,  631 
Pythagoraa,  10 


.  44l»^ 


448| 
4501 


4a§f 


«l;l 


Qfjikebsi,  the,  rise  of.   490, 
tenet*.    4^1,   4f<3 ;  e^rlv   tx 
492;    in    Virginia.    4*1^,   474 
Masaachnsett*    coV.r.,*      4-^4     ^^S; 
New  Amsterdaim  :  ta 

Istand,  476 ;  in  Bi. 
in  Connectlcat,  tti'J ;  Utcr 
579,  580,  660 

Qoano^eciman  controTeray,  |fa«» 

Quebec  founded,  457 
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Quetiatedt,  434 
Quietisni.  495 


Rabanus  Maurur.  170 
HmbeiaiB^  Fnui^oia,  438 
Ritood&n  ConfefiflioQ^  ibe,  480 
lUdAKaiBai,  H 
Hadbartiu,  PaAohfttiuj^  119 
Riukea,  Robert,  &% 
fU»nv,  Dr.  Huberts  636 

B*iikin,  Thomfta,  &76 

Raoal  205 

liapbael.  289,  288 

Kftftkoloiki.  the,  557 

JUtJonaUitm,  in  France^  543 ;  in  HoUondt 
54*1 ;  in  Germany,  6^>  frf/. 

E»tlieriiiB,  of  Verona,  1T6,  179 

EatiiboQ,  Ciitholic  nlliancQ  iit«  SOO  ;  oon- 
ference  at.  Ill  4.  itVi ;  tmim^  ot,  315 

Batrnmnaa,  170 

Baoch,  P.  A,,  575 

Beftlijiiti,  mo;  212 

Reftfton,  Auguintine  on,  140;  DunB  Sootna 
on,  210  ;  Aqnitms  od,  ih.;  the  Reform- 
ers on,  440 ;  the  L&titudiimriAnfl  on,  5UB 

Reoftrfd,  K.  of  Bpaln,  157 

*'  Beeognitionis"  the,  74 

Rrdemplton,  Westminater  oreeda  on  ex- 
tent ot  406.  S«e,  aImh  Atonement, 
PndMtmmtiiiii 

Reforni,  early  attempt*  at,  255 

Refoinnation,  the.  long  in  preparation, 
267  ;  ditcui&ioti  on  the  aigniUcunce  of, 
288 ;  a  reli^oiia  movement,  2^ ;  caiisea 
of,  it»- ;  relation  to  the  ri|fht  of  private 
indigent,,  it. ;  two  afipoctH  of,  2@0 ; 
begins  in  Gennany,  i&. ;  aided  by  the 

SuBJ^ek  of  iti  enemiea,  2&»0,  29^^  B04, 
16,  mi  I  tolerated  hy  the  oonnoil  ol 
the  regency,  300:  injured  by  the 
Kjiightfl'  war,  <&.;  the  Peaaimta*  revolt, 
SOI  ;  by  the  ftaeramentarian  contro- 
▼eray,  !i09  ;  allies  itself  with  demooraoy 
at  Liiljcck,  311  1  injured  by  tbe  terms 
of  th**  Peace  or  Angsbnrg,  318  j  check 
of,  'M\  :m 

Reform  eri  Charcb,  the,  in  America,  573, 
574,  5.S8,  5i»2 

Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  8.  {German 
Refi>rmed  Church),  575,  576 

RetL>rmefl  Episcopal  Chnrch,  the,  570 

'*  Reformed  PreabvteriauH,"  the,  573 

Reformers,  the  early.  271  Meq. 

Reforraing  counoila,  the,  354  »«y. 

Regency,  Council  of,  policy  toward  the 
Reformation^  3tX) 

Regeneration,  the  Arminlanson,429i  See^ 
also,  Grace,  Predeatiuattoa 

Eeid,  Thomas,  6im 

Reimams,  6:^1 

Eeinhard,  633 

ReinkeniL,  5311 

Iteiicu,  118,  230 

Relief  Churoh  of  Scotland,  (^ 

Religioui  jplaya,  the^  !w39 

Religious  Tract  Society^  587 

Hemigiua,  9^ 


RenaiHHanoe,  the,  278  i^.  -,  inSueno«  ot 
on  religion,  UTtf ;  in  Italv.  2m,  ;tfl4;  ia 
Gennany,  281,  2>i2;  in  EugUnd,  2811 
283,  31*5-  attended  by  akepticum,  2&A 

R^nan.  544 

Rentf,  Ducbefis  of  Fermra,  323,  385 

Requoftens,  345 

Beaervationn,  papal,  249,  -'153 

Reatitution,  Edict  of,  40Q,  410 

Reatoraiioniam,  86,  143,  618,  624,  040 

ReBurrection  of  Christ,  the»  18 

Beanrrection,  the,  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
asL,  85 ;  the  Greek  theologiana  on,  142) 
Angnatlne  on,  ib.  ;  Sweden borg  on^ SOI*, 
recent  Tlews  ou,  <J39 

Reuehlin,  John,  381,  283,  SOS 

RetiMi,  <>ii 

Revelation,  hook  of,  32l    See,  alao^  Apoo- 

Revelation,  Locke  on.  604.  Bee,  alaOi 
IJod 

Rdvillc,  Albert,  544 

Revival  of  leamiDg,  the*  87S  109.  So% 
alao,  Renaiieanee 

Reynoldji,  John.  397 

Rheni&b  Mindionary  Society,  the,  588 

Rhode  Island,  founded,  476;  early  E«4|r 
ioua  jMilicy  of»  474)' 

RiArio,  Girnlarnii,  2<jo 

Ricci,  LorensM*,  5).i2 

Ricci,  Matthew,  in  CI1UI&,  4fi& 

Rice,  Luther.  588 

Richard  L  ot  England,  101 

Rtchard  of  Bt.  Victor,  Sli 

Ric'helieit,  41U,  412,  493 

Ridgclcy,  T.,  611 

Ridley,  360,  431 

Rienzi,  249 

Rit»chl,  A.,  628 

Ritual,  the  Thirty-nine  AxMolea  on,  419; 
oontroveray  on  in  England,  875  mg.JSBSL 
631 

Rijadoj  367 

*^  Robber  aynofi"  the,  184 

Roljert,  K.  ol  F^nce,  338 

Robertson,  P.  W.,  ft'^ 

RobertAou.  William,  554 

RobcHpierre,  i^29,  607 

Robinson,  Kdward,  573 

Etobintjon,  John,  405,  463,  463,  464,  ifO 

RcNshelle,  capture  of,  401,  4198 

Rogers,  John,  a^,  3t50 

Romaine,  William,  522,  633 

Roman  A  cad  em  jr,  the,  281 

Roman  Cathechiam,  thi^  435 

Roman  Catholics,  peraectited  in  Engliad 
for  political  reanons,  370 ;  attitude  of 
Charles  L  towarda,  400,  401  ;  on  pte- 
de&tination  and  grace,  442 ;  on  justifioa" 
tion,  444 ;  their  early  miAAionary  ueal, 
451  aeq.  ;  in  Maryland,  418 ;  favored  by 
Charles  II.,  487;  by  James  II,  489; 
in  the  U.  ti.,  580,  581 ;  their  later  mia- 
aionary  activity,  582.  5Si 

Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  the.  power  n!^ 
promoted  by  the  Jfniiiti^,  3S8 ;  uonsoU 
datcil  Ijv  the  council  of  Trent,  389 

Roman  Empire,  extent  in  hrat  c«ntur| 
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A.t>.,  B;  fofltered  &  ooBmopolitan  feci-  ' 
ing^  4b.  ;  tcmvcl  and  interootirse  in,  0 ; 
becomes  the  patron  of  the  Church,  87  ; 
0t  the  W*»t  ctiines  t"  an  end,  97 ;  re- 
Tived  under  Charlenmsuc,  theory  of^ 
159;  the  Holy,  see  Holy  Eom&n  Em* 
pir©  I 

RomAti  t»w,  rerivd  of^  ISO,  209,  210 ;  in 
France,  242  | 

Kom&n  relifton,  decay  of,  89  9^» ;  death* 
blow  to,  {k 

Bonian  republica,  ihcj  medLoval,  188^  189,  I 
349,250 

Homane«qiic  arcLitcctiirei,  S35 

Rotn&Dfi,  iheir  legacy  to  mankmd,  13 ;  tho 
EpiKtle  to  the,  28 

Honie^  early   ftchools  ai.  209;   medifleval 
factioDB  m,  249 ;  adorned  by  Nicholaii  I 
v.,   263;  aackod   by  Cliarloa  V.,  804; 
taJcen  from  the  pope.  537 

Rome,  ohiirch  of,  founiled,  39;  primacy  o£,  I 
51tfq^  ;  Irtinai^nfi  acid  Clement  on,  ttS       [ 

Romet,  leo  of,  ita  Mjrvicett  to  the  city,  96; 
exaltation  of,  1(95;  an  A^oAtolicCfborch,  i 
ib. ;  growth  of  it*  power  in  the  Weat,  X05 
ttq. ;  eiTeot  of  Eaatem  doatrinal  oontnK 
verales  npon,  lOQ;  favored  by  the  po*  i 
litical    Bitnation,    107;    controlled    by 
Jufitinjian,    108;    in^uenco    in   general  , 
councils,  129;  AngiiBtine  on,  142;  ad-  ' 
Tmnood  by  Boniface,  1 5<>,  1 5 1 .    See,  alao^ 
Papacy  and  under  the  B«veral  popeti 

Roinillj%  8ir  SamueL  559 

Hoiicaliau  field  ^  parliament  at^  189 

Hoivcellin,  hia  career,  212 

RoRsi,  630 

li^Hhad,  170 

Bothe,  419,  627,  flSe,  eSO,  640,  646 

Roiuaeian,  126,  465,619 

]^on»*el,  Gerard,  331,  S33 

Hover-CoUard.  (KM 

llu'dolph  I.  of  Hapabiirg,  IKK     IL,  4l€ 

Kudolpbof  Btmbia,  185 

Hufinufl,  67,  125,  l:i9 

Rna^an  Church,  the,  165,  177,  413,  550      , 

ButgerB  College,  574 

Sabrath  (Saturday),  atlU  obeerred,  118; 
^*  the  great,*' 119  | 

Sabellianianx,  SI  | 

8acerd(iialiiiJi,ri«eof,iiithe  early  Chnroh, 
54.  UH  I 

Sftcheverell,  510 

B»cranipntn»  the,  origin  of  the  term,  84 :  I 
effitJiicy  t)L  143 ;  discarded  by  the  Paul- 
ician?..  1(J3;  tbe  R^ven,  212 J ;  Aquinaa  ' 
en,  324 ;  tho  Eteformera  on,  44H,  447 ;  ' 
the  Arminiana  on,  440;  diseaided  by 
the  Quakers,  492 

**  Sacred  Heart,'*  the,  womhip  of,  534,  542 

Badduceea,  tbe,  15 

Sadolet,  ^25,  :iS4.  386,  :190 

BabitB,  tbe,  worship  of,  1 17,  118, 160,  175 ; 
eauouizatiou  of^  170 ;  invocjition  of, 
'i2t>,  220,  230 ;  legendi  of,  229 

Salem,  founded,  4^  ;  witchcraft  iii,  4^ 

Wales,  PranciR  of,  436 

tialviaxL,  iiw  uareex,  12tt 


BamaritanB,  the,  14 

Sanfltis,  Luigide,  545 

SandemaniAua,  «H5 

Sandwich  laUnda,  Protoatuitl 
596,597 

Sandys.  Edwin,  376 

Sanhedrim,  tbe^  15 

Baracena,  the.    See  Mohanunedwiitm 

Sardica,  council  of,  103,  104,  106,  ISl 

Sarpi,  Paul.  .^«V*,  4a'S 

fcsfttan,  07,  77.  M ,  ytJ,  86»  115, 141, 1«2,  S 
229,   !i65,  400,  4^1,  449^  4M^  41^ 
482 

SatisfMiion.    Seo  Merit 

Satuminui,  70 

Saumur,  Mshoolof,  43S 

Savonarola,   his  political  relations,' 
bin  career,  270 ;  hi*  work  for  Fin 
2rr;  hk  death,  277;  hia  '^'Priu 
the  Cto«i,''280 

Savoy  Deolaiation,  the,  407;  coafe 
the,  4^ ;  conf eoaiou,  Che,  427 

Saxooa,  95,  151 

Saybrook  Pktfonn,  466 

Sch»!f.  Philip,  120,  575^  5^ 

Schautfter,  W.  a,  5US 

Scheliing,  6^ 

Scherer,  54d 

SchiUer,  6IS 

Sohifim,  the,  of  Pel'  "  ■     N«va.ti 

and  \f  eletitm,  58 ; 
of,  2:)*) ;  offorU  U> 
254  ;  effects  ot  350 

Schism  Bill,  the,  511 

SohleiermacW,  617,  024,  027,  &40 

BeHiictingiuj,  431 

Soholaaticiam,  definition  of ,  206  ;  b^iaj 
ning  of,  209;  maxim  of,  i6.  ;  and  ih^ 
nniversitieR,  ib.i  method  of,  211*  di-J 
viaiona  of  the  era  of,  iL.  ;  aeooiul  i 
riod  of,  215 ;  decadence  of,  21H ;  6dl  oLl 
271,880 

Scbolten,  546 

Hchomb^,  494 

Schoolmen,  thoj  charaoieffatitia  of, 
ablest,     Dotninicann     or    Fntacii 
210;    defective    hifttorical    mi 
219;  an  myntio^,  277 

f^obopenhauer,  034 

Schwam,  C.  R,  589,  590 

Schwenckfeld,  Onapar,  4^  4Sff 

Science  and  religion,  645 

SHerUui  Malin,  442 

Scotifita,  the,  210,  22^ 

Scotland,  character  of,  in  the  _ 

century,  ^»♦58 ;  rine  of  the  Refo 

in,  ib. ;  Calvinistic  l^testaattam  < 
tablished  in,  3^5.  m7 ;  the  Chnrdi  < 
iU  constitution,  367,  8<^S,  aWl.  3?C ;  iti 
formularaefH  H67,  868 ;  the  Solemn 
League  and  Tovenatit  adopted  in,  404; 
Pt«aoyterian  polity  in,  418  ;  Kptaoopae^ 
impoied  upon,  4>i7,  554;  religiotta  dc^ 
nominations  in,  554  *eq,  ' 

Scott.  Thomas,  522,  61 0,  6»a 

SooitiEh  ooiif eaaion,  tlie,  427  ;  on  ba|>tim  I 
447  * 

Soottiali  MiMJouary  Socie^.  5ldl 
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Bcotui,  John  DOI10,  a  Ftmnmsouij  206; 

his  ciireer,  ^6 ;  Inclineii  to  Semi-PelH* 

guuiimiL   ^17;  on  reason,   219  \  on  the 

will,  230  J  on  man,  ib  ;  00  the  fall,  ib,; 

on  gtmoOf  2*^  ;  on  the  atonement,  16. 
BootOB,  John,  Erigeua^  hiii  o&recrt  18U 
ScribeE^  the,  15 
Scriptures,  the  Saored,  doctrine  of,  in  th« 

early  ChurDh,  7»,  79;  later,  1S9;    the 

ProU^stanta  on,  4m.  4^n,  438,  439,  440; 

8cbwGBokfcldl  CD,  4'it);  Quakers  on,  41^1 ; 

Chillingwcirth  on,  LU.k>  ;  recent  viewa  on, 

635  «36.     See,  lUso  Bible 
Bcrooby,  the  indBjii^uaenta  at,  4til,  4jG2 
Seaburv,  Samml,  dftT,  568 
Bean,  Barnaa,  Ml,  564 
Becker,  Abp.,  6(Stt 
Ekldcn^  417,494 
Selwyn,  Bp,,  fl»7 
Bemi^Arians,  ISl 
Bemi-Pplaeiantam^  126, 18t> 
Semler,  G21 
Seneca,  12 

Sepwmtiila,  ihe,  460  teq, 
Septbniuft  BoTeruA,  48 
Septnagintt  the,  H 
Beram|>ore  Misaion,  the,  590 
^rapia,  worahippi^rfl  ofj  111 ;  the  temple 

of,  deatroyed,  94 
Serfdom,  relation  of  the  medincral  Chnich 

to,  233,  2:^3 
ScrgiuB  I     158 

Sermon,  the,  in  the  early  Church,  65,  190 
ServetQi,  836,  B27,  4^ 
Servioe^he  Church,  order  of,  ISO,    See 

alao,  Womhip 
8eTeriajl49 
Sforza,  Fnnceaoo,  298 
Shafteibnry,  fKMi 
Sharp,  Granville,  fM 
Sharp,  James.  487,  489 
SheUey,  641,  6^2 

''Bhepberd/'  the,  of  Hennu,  69,  70 
Sherlock,  William,  433,  601,  COS 
Shintoiam,  5'J2 
Sibour^  542 

"Sibylline  Omclei,"  73 
Sicilian  Venpers,  the,  200 
Siciliea,  the,  a  fief  of  the  Roman  aee;  169, 

\m 

Sickingen,  Francia  Ton,  300 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  423 

Sigi&iniind,  Erap,  R  R,  R,  256,  258,  259, 
5fH>,375 

Sigiimnnd  III,  of  Pobmd,  &56 

SifflieoD  thoBtvlite.  112 

Simeon,  Charles  *V51,  653 

Simeon,  the  rantiole  of,  334,  835 

Riimon  Zelotee,  S3 

Simony,  157,  l^i 

Sin,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  on,  82;  PeU- 
giUB  on,  lo^i;  AognBtme  on,  ib. ;  Caa- 
Bian  on,  138;  the  schoolmen  on,  220; 
Flacius  on,  4'34;  Laplace  on«  43^;  the 
Bocinianfl  on,  4:il,  441  ;  the  Reformers 
i»n,  441  ;  Quakt^ra  4m,  41*^  *  Locke  on, 
etM;  CokridKe  on,  m)9;  federal  the^ 
ory,  610,  til  I ;  Kdwarda  on,  CVi  ;  Hop- 


kinii  on,  613 ;  Taylor  on,  614 ;  Lfalh^lti 
<iti,  630 :  recent  news  on,  037 

SiriciuB,  llii 

Siatine  Chapel,  the.  decorated,  369 
I  8ix  Articlei,  the,  355,  857 
,  fcjixtuii  L.  martjTTdom  of,  49;  IV.,  265l 
I      1366,  293;  V,,  393,  411 

Skepticism,  difTuston  of,  in  the  Roman 
empire,  10;  cauaei*  of,  279,  380;  in  re- 
I      lation  to  the  Reformation,  288 ;  recent, 
!      tV45 

Slaves,  attempts  to  convert  the,  164 

Slavery,  relation  of  the  Church  to,  39, 
232,  333 ;  negro,  introduced  into  Amer^ 
ica,  461 ;  aboliahed,  660,  601 

Smalo&ld,  League  of,  it«  formation,  306 ; 
aided  by  the  Bohemians,  313 ;  extended, 
814^  364 ;  weakened  by  diaaeniion,  315 ; 
defeated,  3m 

''  Bmalcald  Articles,'*  the,  434 

Smalcaldio  war,  the,  316,  356,  388 

Smith,  Adam,  610 

Smith,  Eli,  592 

Smithy  Henry  B,,  614 

Smith,  John.  599 

Bmith,  John  Pye,  553 

Smith,  Joaeph,  581,  583 

Smyth,  John,  426 

SocialiBm,  540;  in  Ruasia,  557 ;  canaes  of, 
644 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
583 

Society  lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel 586,  590,  591,  595 

Bocinlaniem,  rise  of,  430,  431  ;  in  Eng- 
land, 513.     See,  also,  Unitariuiiam 

Socinians,  the^  views  on  doctrine,  4^19-445 

Sociuna,  Faustus,  430,  431 ;  attacks  tho 
Anseimio  view  of  the  atonement,  443 

Sooinos,  LffiliuH,  430 

Socratea,  10,  414 

Socrates,  a  continaator  of  Euaebiua,  103 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the,  403, 
404,  487,  .^'V4 

Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of,  15 

Sol  way  Moss,  battle  of,  363 

Somerset,  357 

Bar  bonne.  College  of,  opposes  the  Refor- 
mation, 330  «^.  ;  censures  Den  Cartes, 
437 ;  condemns  the  propomitionfi  of  Fenc- 
Ion,  496 

Soul,  the  doctrine  respecting  the,  of  the 
ApoHtolic  Fathers,  82  ;  Des  Carte;)  on 
the,  487.     See.  also,  Man 

South,  Robert,  «'A  tX)l 

South  America,  583 

South  8  c  El  lahiuds,  the,  588,  596,  596,  597 

Sonomen,  138 

Spain,  ooniLuercd  by  the  Saracens,  154, 
157 ;  Church  in  155 ;  under  the  Moslem 
rule,  ltfl>;  during  the  Great  Schism, 
255;  a  consolidated  monarchy  in,  360; 
riven  part  of  the  New  World,  268 ;  In- 
fluence of,  in  Italy,  369 :  Protei>tantieni 
in,  3U0  ;  Hiippresaion  of,  391  ;  the  Catho- 
lic reaction  in,  ib.;  the  navigators  of, 
449,  450 ;  the  explorers  of,  in  North 
America,    459;    tne    Jesuits    e&pelled 
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from ,  503  \  Nftpmleonic  r •forma  ia,  081 ; 

recall!  the  Jecniti,  5S4 
SpaJdiniE,  Solomon  <  &B1 
SpftBgenberg,  516 
Bpeuc<3r,  Herbert,  088,  084 
Spener,  506,  684 
SpiDolA,  497 

Spinou,  4S7,  4S8,  617,  622 
Bpiret,  Diet  of,  304 
Spirltiml  FnneisouiRi  kh%  S73 
Stage,  the^  condenm^  by  the  Puritani 

■»nd  otbeim,  514 
hUudish.  MUea,  ifiS 
Stanley,  A.  P.,  tUt^ 
Star  cUrabor,  the,  403 
Htate,  the  theory  of,  Marftiliiui  on,  dl7 
State*  of  the  Cbarch.  the.  origin  and  hU- 

iory  of.  159,  19ii,  250,  aSl,  ^9,  383,  266 

je^,,  ,VJd,  53ti,  537 
BtaiipitB,  John,  891 

St.  Bartholomew^  maaaaore  of,  388,  389 
Btode,  Anne,  6f>4 
Stephisn,  the  martyr.  20 
8t«pheD  ILL,  pot>e,  199;  IX.,  17» 
Stephen,  St,,  K.  of  Hungary » 1«B 
Stephen,  Abbot  of  Citeauz,  '203 
StavfiiUit  577 

St.  Oermaln,  odiot  of,  387 ;  pence  of,  838 
3til««,  Kara.  SiTT 
Stillcha,  94 

Btilling^oet,  IMward,  482,  601 
Bt>   Maur,  BencMdiotitie  Cotkgregation  of^ 

412 
St-  Peter'a  Church,  iU  foundation  laid, :360 
Stookbolm^  maaaaore  of,  311 
Stotoiam,  11, 12 
Story,  561 
8tf»da,  841 
Stranaa,  548,  625 
Strawbridgo,  576.  577 
Stnari,  Momjil  fifti,  616 
Stubba,  Bp.,351 
Stiirfu,  151 
StuvYosant,  477 
St  Victor,  the  achool  of,  314 
Stuiex,  FrauciB,  436 
SubdieMonft,  55 

Subicription^  theory  of,  512,  600 
Bueyi,  the  114 
^umtnerfield,  John,  578 
Sunday,  aee  Lord'«  Dnv 
Sunday-aoboola,  riae  of,  656 


SujMfQrogatioik,  works  of,  88, 


2S3;  thn 


iformem  on,  445 

Supromacy,  Aot  ot  350,  851 

Sutri,  Synod  of,  172 

Sweden,  the  oonTersion  of,  163, 164 ;  tyr- 
anny of  GhriatJau  IL  iu,  ^1  ;  the 
RefonnaUon  in,  313 ;  liecotuea  a  strong 
vt«te,  411 ;  later  rcligioua  hiitory  of, 
547 

Sweden bori^,  Emannel,  507,  506,  509 

Swift.  Dean,  511 

BwitEerland,  influenoed  by  Luther«  '.390; 
the  Reformation  in,  306  fry.  ;  owed 
maoh  to  Lctther,  809;  oataatn^phe  of, 
310;  independence  of,  iM?knowledged, 
411;  Uter  religioiia  hiitury  of,  MA 


SykeB,  A.  A,  601 

Syllabna  of  arrora,  tfli 

SykeaterL,  ITU 

Symmaehus,  108 

Syoagogu^*^  the.  15,  16  I 

Synoda,  riae  of,  57 :  proTindai^  power  oC  i 

104.     See,  alao,  Ooanoila  '1 

ByriA,  tribet  of,  apread  of  Chriatianitfl 

to.  98;  leoeot  hiatory  of,  558;  P^ 

tttnt  miaaiotia  in,  590 
Syriao  Ev^igvlioal  Church,  tbe,  508 

Tabo»itk!i,  the,  260,  261 

Tauitua,  31 

Tahiti,  r»96 

Taliflmaua,  389,  479 

Talleyrand,  5^ 

Taouwm,  591     ' 

Tart4Lri,  the,  166 

Tatian,  71 

Tauler,  John,  277,  1^8,  981 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  3««,  431,  448,  S15>, 

Taylor,  John,  Honnou,  5i83 

Taylor,  John,  01 L 

Taylor,  N.  W,,  562.  613.  614 

''Teaching  of  the  TwelTO  ApoailA^*^ 

58,  65,  70,  84 
TempenuQce  Refi^rm,  C61 
Templan,  the,  order  of,  196,  8a7,d0&M 
Ten  Articlen,  the,  :154 
Tennent,  Gilbert,  &3lt 
Tennent,  Willijim,  526 
**  Territorial  ayatera,"  in  GermaiiT,  4lT 
Terti»riee,  the.  206,  207 
TectoUi4UX,  46,  59,  67,  73,  80,  82L  S4.  ai 
Toit  Act,  the,  488,  510,  551 
Tetael,  John,  mi 

Teutons,  inroAtls  of,  02  soo,,  94.  Q6l  97 
Thacker,  460  tt  ,  --,  ^ 

ThaddeuB  of  SncR«&,  198^  X99 
Thankaffiving  Day.    the    New  Vn^md, 

e«UbUj»hed,  4^58 
TheAtina,  the,  386 
Theodore.  Romas  Empi^  Id 
Tbeodoi«  of  Mopnie«tia.   124,  187.  tSk 

Theodore  of  Tarana,  149 
Theodoret,    hia  (»ra«c,  134  ;  a 

tor  of  Buwbioa,  138 
Theodorio,  97 

Tbeodoroa,  the  hiBtorian,  138 
Thaodoaiua  L,  93,  101,  102.  181 ;    IL,  131 
Th«obald«  315 
Theoenia,  of  Nloea,  ISO 
Tbeologteal  aohoota,  66,  73,  12S 
Theophilanthropitta,  the,  5^ 
Theophiluii  of  Autioob.  71 
'  Theophilua.  of  Diu,  46 
The^philna,  Bp,  of  Akst&ndHa,  194 
Theaaaloniana,  tile  Bpiatlea  to,  fX 
Thiene,  886 
Thien.  541 
Thirlwall,  032 
Thirty-nine  Artiolea.  their  oritflD. 

369 
Thirty  Yeara'  War,  408.  409,  410 
Tholook,  6'i7,  652 
Thoinaa,  the  Apgatle.  18,  33 


ThoniM^  of  C^limo,  238 

Thcnuas  k  KempU,  27S 

ThomiLiiue,  417 

ThotnisU,  the,  din,  220 

•*  Thim  Chapter!,'*  the,  184 

Tillotion,  John,  6W9 

TLDy,  409 

l^jmothv,  24,  S7,  86 ;  EpiiUetlO^  « 

Tindal,  Matthew,  605 

Tmdntea,  06 

TitDH,  23,  36 

Toknd,  John,  B04 

Toledo,  Council  of,  131 

Tftleration,  Act  of,  490,  510,  B18 

Tolemtioti,  Con At«n tine  on^  88  ;  Emanai 
oa«  2S5  ;  John  RobiDBon  on,  463  *  Bc»ger 
William*  00*471 

Totitoi,  557 

Toplftdy,  Augustus,  610 

Toiqnemftda,  S^U 

Tofgati^  Lemgue  of.  304 

Torture,  ub6  of.  S33 

Trflkctarian  movement,  the,  550^  6!^ 

Tradition^  doctrine  of,  43,  79 ;  in  Period 
III,  1B9  ;  Vinoent  of  Lerina  on,  140  ; 
Tr«nt  on,  SB8 :  the  Frote»tanU  on,  ^ 
438 

TraduouLiiiun,  63 

Trujun,  46,  47,  93 

Tiuisobftantifttion^  doctrine  of,  ftdfrnnoed 
hv  Puch&siua  Radbertus,  179 ;  defend- 
ea  b]r  LAnfrino,  225 ;  nanctioned  hr 
Innmsent  III,,  ih. ;  att»cked  by  Wyclif, 
27H;  rejected  by  the  K<;foim«rs^  447; 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  ih. 

TfanBOendentalUm,  in  N«w  ElngJand,  617 

Tr^^nch,  22S,  tias,  664 

*rreiide!enburg,  tt!M 

Trent,  Council  of,  opened,  3&S  ;  it*  work, 
i&.,  3S9',  it  con^olidateH  the  Roman 
Chnrch,  ib.  ;  ProteatuitB  decline  to  en- 
ter, 815;  transferred  to  Bologna,  iil7; 
reaigcmhled  at  Trent,  ib.  i  it«  theolofi- 
cftl  WQskf  435 ;  a,uthori2ea  the  Vulgatei, 
438 

Trinitarian  controverav,  the,  in  England, 
601  ■  in  New  England,  615,  616 

Trinity,  the,  139;  growth  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  West,  m;  above  reason^  219; 
the  ichoolmen  on«  221 ;  Calvin  on,  440, 
441  ;  other  Reform  em  on,  441 ;  Sweden- 
borg  on,  508 :  Watta  on,  611 

*^  Truce  of  Cod,"  the,  175 

TmlLin  Conncil,  the  second,  158 

Trypho,  dialogtje  with,  Tl 

TQbingen,  Unirersity  of,  280,  442 ;  •obool 

TnrktBb  em^^r^  reoent  e?enta  in,  55B, 
559;  ProtMtftut  miMiona  in,  fHK2,  598 

Tiirka,  the,  356,  261,  206,  2416,  305,  800, 
314,317,391  1 

TuacanVf  ecolesiaatioal  reforms  in„  506 

Tweiten,  {j27 

Tyndale,  William,  346^  347,  352,  ftSS,  354 

Ulphilas,  92.  m 
Ulrich  of  Augiburgf  176 


Ulrich  von  Hutt«a,  382, 295,  298,  308 

tflrjoi,  fm 

Ultramontaniam.  535  541.  542,  546 

Unam  Saneiu/n^  the  ball.  242 

Unction^  extreme.  836 ;  Wyolif  on,  274 

Uniformity,  Act  of.  375,  381,  460,  4«a 

UnigenUm,  the  bull,  5*>4 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  572 

Unitariaoiani  in  Poland,  313;    in    Heti 

England,  562,  615,  6ia     &««,  also,  So> 

cinianiflm 
*'  United  Brethren/'  the,  579.  8ee^  ilio^ 

Moravians,  the 
UnittMl  Prtsbvtcrian  Church  of  Sootlaad. 

5.5fi,  587,  V.i'J  ;  of  America,  573,  5114 
United  fck<i<i»sioa  Church  of  Switland,  55fl 
United  States,  early  religiouii  hiHtory  of, 

fifi9  «<Y  «  tiie  of  miaBiooary  activity  in^ 

Univerftalirtm  in  America,  617,  618.    B«e, 

also,  ReHtorationiBzu 
Univerae,  the,  origin  of,  Sootua  ESrigena 

oti,  180 
*''  Universities  Misaion,*^  the,  594 
Updegraph  caae,  the,  561 
Urban  II.  on  exemption  of  clergy  from 

oivil  jnriadiotiou,  201 ;  starts  the  ora- 

■adei^lSaL  V„266.  VL,850#eg.  VIIL, 

41t.  504 
Usuher.  374,  379,  382,  406,  448 
*' Utopia,'*  284 
Utxaqniata,  the,  260.  261,  313.    See,  iImi 

Bonemian  Brethrni,  MoraTiuu 
Utrecht  Union,  the,  346 
Uytenbogaeri,  4^ 

Valdkz,  Juan,  385 

Valena,  91,  101 

ValentimanI..10O.    H,  9L   HI.,  7^  101 

ValeiitinuFi,  76 
Valerian,  49 
Valerius,  127 

Valladolid,  Proteatantiam  fu,  300 
VandaJa,  the,  IM,  95,  137 
Vanderkemp,  5(44 
Van  Dyck,  59*2 
Vane,  472,  478,  4m,  486 
VasA,  Gufitavaii,  312 
Vasoo  da  Gama,  288,  449 
Vaasili  111.,  55ti 
Vaisay,  masssacre  of,  337 
Vatican,  the,  deoorated^  200;  libnry  of, 
bi^nning  of,  263;  printing-ppeaa  in, 

Vatican  Council,  the,  637 

Vaodoia^  the,  333,  334 

Venial  sins,  141 

Venice,  m\  366,  267»  268»  288,  304,  38fL 

411.  412 
Venn,  Henry,  522 
Vergerio,  380 
Versions  of  the  ScriptnTet,  79,  93,  126w 

176,  274, 399,  346,  352,  354,  383, 390»  467, 

551,f»87.  fjf^iteq. 
Verviera,  Peace  of,  411 
Veapaaian,  46 
VeaimentN  uf  the  clergy,  121 ;   Puritan 

oontioveray  about^  375,  376 
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"  Vwify,''  the.  In  Viigmi*,  4W 

Victor  IV,,  anti^pope,  190 

Victor  Imm&Diie^  537 

ViimiiA,  Uuiverftity  of,  499 

Vi«iiQ6,  Chntcb  f otind^d  in.  45 ;  petiecti* 

tioik  of  Cbrifltuui*  in,  4o ;  oooncil  o4 

S45 
VigilAiitiuB  of  Barcelona,  114 
ViBafiwca.  Peace  of,  &40 
Vincent  of  Leriiui,  hU  career,  128 
Vinet,  549 
Virct.  324 

Vir^ia,  early  law»  of,  409 ;  the  Church  | 
,     in,  475,  475 ;  repe&la  laws  againat  Bap*  | 

Miita,  c^tc.,  560  ( 

Virginia  Company,  the,  463  | 

Virgin*,  order  of,  63  | 

Virtuea,  the,  divis&on  of  by  the  eehool- 

men,  323 
"Vi*iiTQ  of  PicTi'  Ploughman,  •*  278 
Vladimir,  165 
Voltaire,  285,  494,  543;  hij  career,  M8, 

600 
Vulgate,  the,  made  by  Jerome,  X25 :  «i- 

ibomededlfcloii  of,  389,  411,  488 

WiLIBLlHOS,  tlie,  188 

Wake,  on  Bpiacopaey,  379 

Waldeniet,  the,  8Q4, 219, 273,  &iO,  333, 484 

W«ldenMtTi'>m,  548 

Waldo.  Peter,  904,  838 

WalleniteiD,  409,  410 

Wmlliii,  John,  801 

WalpflJe,  Robert,  513 

WdJiun^ham,  377 

War,  mitigation  of  auffifziiigs  CKoaed  by, 

WarburUin,  419,  «M>5,  606 

Hard,  William.  56«> 

Wanlbiw,  iUlpK,  653 

Ware,  Henrv.  61rt 

Warbam,  349,  358 

Washington,  660 

WaterlAud,  Daniel,  4^  601,  609 

WatHon.  H,,  6L»9 

Wattn,  5Ki,  tm.  534,  6U 

Wayland,  Franeia,  564 

Webb,  Thornan,  576 

Webftttd-,  Daitiel^  561 

Wegicboider,  6^ 

W**5ft,  the,  188 

Welihansen,  633 

Wellington,  534 

Wekh  Calrinistio  Met.  odifti^  the,  830 

Weia,  Baron  Ton^  451 

Wends,  the,  oon\?er»iob  of,  1G5 

W^'ntwortb,  the  Earl  of  StrafTord.  401, 
40:^,  404 

Wenjj^l,  2r*\  275 

Wenley,  Charku,  515.  51«»  518,  521,  623, 
663 

Wedey,  John,  oti  witchcraft,  482;  hia  re- 
mark on  the  iniueoce  of  William  Law, 
618;  hie  early  career.  515,  516;  begin?t 
hia  work,  517;  remains  a  member  of 
Ihe  E^lifih  Church,  518 ;  his  remark 
on  Fletch^r^  5hl ;  hiH  teacJiing  ihr,  ef- 
fect of  hia  preadiiugy  521 ;  compared 


with  Whiiefield,  i^m  $S3;  r«mlU  of  bla 
work^  522;  ptomotea  Mrlhodiam  ia 
Amerii*,  576,  577;  and  TopUwly,  6t0; 
in^ueDoe  on  ^e  Sunday  Bcbool,  6to 

Wealeyaa  Mijeionary  Society,  the,  S86 

Weaeel,  John,  276 

Westminster  Auembly,  the,  405,  407; 
ostecbiama,  465 ;  oonfeaKJon,  i^.,  #)6 ; 
Qftteds,  882.  427,  442,  445,  448 

WeetpbaliA,  PeiM  of,  410 

Wetteteitt,  429 

Wbatelev.  Richard,  838 

Wheelwright,  473 

Wnichcot,  598 

Whiaton,  WiUiaro,  601.  605 

Whitaker,  Alexander,  475 
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